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PREFACE 


The  Papers  included  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  of  Social 
Science  are  nearly  all  the  Saratoga  Papers  of  ISSi),  They  are 
here  arranged  according  to  their  natural  classification,  and  not 
as  they  were  read  in  the  several  departments ;  thus  the  Social 
Economy  Papers  were  sometimes  read  in  the  Jurisprudence 
Department.  As  some  misapprehension  may  exist  in  regard  to 
the  publication  of  Pa[>ers  by  the  Association,  it  may  here  be 
said  that  all  papers,  engaged  for  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  are  so  engaged  with  the 
understanding  that  they  may  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Social 
Science^  if  the  Council  so  decide ;  if,  therefore,  the  writers 
choose  to  publish  their  papers  elsewhere,  (to  which  the  Council 
offers  no  ol)je('tion),  it  must  l)e  with  the  stipulation  that  these 
Papers  may  also  be  published  in  the  Journal,  at  the  option  of 
the  Council  as  to  the  time  of  publication. 

A  list  of  all  the  Addresses  and  Papers  at  the  Meeting  of  1HH5 
will  be  found  on  pages  xxiv-v.  Those  which  are  not  here 
printed  were  accidentally  omitted  by  the  Secretary,  in  conse- 
quenee  of  the  mislaying  of  his  papers. 

The  synopsis  of  an  extiuisive  correspondence  of  the  Education 
l.)ei)artment  with  colleges  and  universities  in  the  summer  of  1880 
will  be  found  on  pages  xxxiv-xlix.  ;  and  the  circular  to  which 
this  convspondencie  was  a  rei)ly  will  be  found  on  pages  23-4 
of  the  Arabic  paging.  The  Introduction  containiiig  the  Synopsis 
ju<t   mentioned  is  paged  in   Roman  numerals. 
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American  Social  Science  Association, 


The  General  Meeting  of  this  Association  for  1886  will  be  held 
at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  September,  inclu- 
sive, opening  at  8  P.  M.,  September  6th,  with  an  address  by  the 
President,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  Boston.  The  Department  of 
Education  will  meet  on  Tuesday,  September  7th ;  the  Health 
Department  on  Wednesday,  September  8th ;  the  Department  of 
Juri^pradenee  on  Thursday,  September  9th ;  and  the  Social 
Economy  Department  on  Friday,  September  10th.  The  Order 
of  Business  will  be  as  follows  : 

MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER  6. 

At  8  P.  M.,  Opening  Address  by  Cabroll  D.  Wright,  President  of  the 
AsMciilion  on  Popular  Instruction  in  Social  Science. 

TUESDAY,  SEPl'EMBER  7. 

Department  of  Education. 

At  0.30  A.  M.,  an  Address  by  tlie  Chairman  of  the  Department,  Prof.  W. 
T.  Harris,  on  The  Definition  of  Social  Science  and  the  Classification  of  the 
Topics  belonging  to  its  Several  Provinces, 

At  10.30  A.  M.,  Report  of  the  SecreUiry  of  the  Department,  Mrs.  Emily 
Talbot,  of  Boston ;  followed  by  a  Debate  on  The  Teaching  of  Social  ^Science 
in  Colleges  and  Universities,  in  which  remarks  will  be  made  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Carlk,  Prof.  A.  L.  Pkrry,  and  others. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEl^EMBER  8. 
Department  of  Health. 

At  9.30  A.  M.,  Report  on  Nervousness  of  Americans,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Dvpartment,  Dr.  Grace  Pkckiiam,  of  New  York. 

At  10..W  A.  M.,  a  Paper  Concerning  Noses,  by  Dr.  H.  IIolbrook  Curtis, 
rUairnian  of  the  Department,  of  New  York. 

At  11.30  A.  M.,  a  Paper  on  liabies,  and  How  to  I^revent  it,  by  Dr.  Valen- 
TiKE  Mott,  of  New  York. 

At  12.15  P.  M.,  a  Paper  on  The  Science  of  Dietetics,  by  Dr.  Wallace 
Wood,  of  New  York. 

At  8  P.  M.,  an  Address  on  Mineral  Waters  oi  Home  and  Attroad.  by  Dr. 
T.  MrKsoN  Coxs,  of  New  York. 


Vlll  AMERICAN   SOCIAL   SCIENCE   ASSOCIATION. 

TIIUKSDAY,  SEraEMBEK  9. 
Department  of  Jurisprudence. 

At  0.30  A.  M.,  a  Paper  on  The  State  and  the  Savings  of  the  People, 
by  Kcv.  II.  L.  Watlani),  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

At  10.15  A.  M.,  a  Paper  on  Education  as  an  Ally  of  Law,  by  S.  T.  Dct- 
TON,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

At  11  A.  M.,  a  Paper,  How  to  Deal  vtth  llahiiual  Criminals,  by  Prof. 
S.  E.  Baldwin,  of  Yale  College. 

At  11.45  A.  M.,  a  Paper,  Boycoiters  and  the  Law,  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Bacon, 
of  New  Haven. 

At  8  P.  M.,  a  Paper,  Shall  Foreign  Immigration  he  Further  Restricted  by 
Legislation  ?  by  Rev.  T.  T.  Munger,  D.I).,  of  New  Haveu. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10. 
Department  of  Social  Economy, 

At  9  A.  M.,  Rejwrt  of  the  General  Secretary,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  on  Social  Questions  of  the  Time, 

At  10  A.  M.,  a  Debate  on  The  Eight  of  Property  and  the  Ownership  of 
Land.  Opened  by  Profs.  E.  J.  Jame8,  of  IMiiladelphia,  and  W.  T.  Harris, 
of  Concord.  Short  speeches  or  papers  are  expected  from  Messrs.  V.  B. 
Denslow,  Edward  Atkinson,  Thomas  Davidson,  etc. 

Other  Tapers  and  Debates  may  he  announced. 

The  election  of  oflicers  for  the  year  1H8G-87  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  September  7,  at  8  P.  M. 

The  Association  will  have  headquarters  at  the  United  States 
Ilotd,  whore  members  will  be  received  at  the  reduced  rate  of 
$3  per  day. 

The  sessions  will  take  place  at  the  Bethesda  rAiiisii  House, 
15  Washington  St.,  except  when  otherwise  announced. 

F.  B.  SANBORN, 

General  Secretary. 
Co^xonl),  ^Iass.,  August  19,  188G. 


GKNEUAL  MKETING  OF  1885. 


Tbedeiieral  Meeting  of  this  Association  for  18H5  was  held  at 
Putnam  Hall,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  fi'om  the  7th  to  the  1 1th  of  Septem- 
I»er,  inclusive,  openiug  at  8  P.  M.,  September  7th,  with  an  address 
l>y  the  President,  Hon.  John  Eaton,  of  Washington  : 

ADDRESS    OF   THE    PRESIDENT   OF    THE   ASSOCIATION. 

BV   HON.  JOHN  EATON,  OF  WASHINGTON. 
A   WOUI>    OX    TIIK    S<:IENT1F1C    METHOD    IN    THE    COMMON  AFFAIRS    OF   LIFE. 

(DeHvered  September  7, 1885.) 

Our  active  life  is  beset  with  ever  recurring  questions,  many  of 
tlu  III  full  of  perplexity.  There  are  questions  of  right  and  wrong, 
questions  of  expediency.  The}'  challenge  the  individual  and 
MK'iety.  ( )nr  answers  to  them  deternnne  our  success  as  individuals, 
and  our  peace  and  prosi)erity  as  communities.  Indeed,  that  civili- 
zation is  most  advanced  which  has  answered  the  most  of  these  life 
<|Ucstions  rationally  and  wisely. 

The  answers  to  life  problems  are  marked  by  the  discovery  and 
;i|»pliratit)n  of  truth.  These  truths,  thus  disclosed,  pertain  to  man 
ami  his  environment;  thev  reach  into  the  mysteries  of  his  being 
;uid  of  all  bfings  ;.  they  go  into  the  heavens  above,  aud  down  into 
tlie  earth  beneath.  These  truths  have  their  modes,  methods,  and 
law.^  of  action,  and  their  discovery  is  prei'miuentiy  the  work  of 
MJtMicx'.  These  laws  are  in  us  aud  around  us  ;  we  use  them  and 
must  abide  by  them  whether  we  will  or  no.  They  determine  our 
plan^  and  pleasures,  our  disease  aud  health,  the  rewards  of  our 
industry  or  the  punislimeut  of  our  sins.  Childhood  is  called  short- 
>i;.djte<l  iK'eause  it  cannot  see  them  ;  age  is  described  as  wise 
Ucause  it  has  gained  from  its  own  experience,  or  that  of  others, 
a  knowledge  of  their  action.  The  father  trembles  for  the  .son's 
•  bsri'gard  of  these  laws,  and  the  wise  aud  philanthropic  often 
U-<'ome  martyrs  that  their  fellow-men  may  be  saved  from  the  pen- 
alties of  their  violation. 

Thoughtful  minds  naturally  seek  to  eliminate  the  uncertain,  to 
:i-»(ertaiii  the  variable,  and  to  rest   their  conclu.sions  on  solid  foun- 
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dalions.  Uuder  the  influence  of  this  desire  the  uncertainties  of 
alchemy  and  astrolog}'  gave  way  after  a  long  struggle  to  the  cer- 
tainties of  chemistry  and  astronom}'.  Yet  the  nature  of  the  mind 
was  essentially  the  same  when  astrology  was  the  generally  accepted 
belief  as  that  nature  is  now  ;  there  is  in  the  human  mind  a  certain 
aptitude  for  .the  mysterious,  and  the  untutored  imagination  is 
charmed  with  the  marvellous  even  in  our  day  and  country.  Few, 
very  few,  have  thought  out  the  truths  of  chemistry,  or  astronom}-, 
or  mathematics,  or  the  other  sciences ;  much  less  are  they  able  to 
describe  them.  The  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  ignorant, 
not  only  of  the  truths  upon  which  these  sciences  rest,  but  of  the 
methods  by  which  they  are  ascertained.  The  weather  affects  every 
one,  yet  how  few  understand  those  principles  of  meteorology 
already  ascertained  !  and  this  condition  of  ignorance  becomes  a 
temptation  to  a  class  of  designing  minds.  They  play  upon  it, 
trade  upon  it.  Have  we  not  seen  men  of  the  most  limited  knowl- 
edge, by  their  utterly  false  predictions,  control  the  sowing  and 
reaping  of  the  farmer,  the  undertakings  of  travellers,  and  the  sail- 
ing of  the  ships  of  commerce?  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  ovei looked, 
that  those  great  evidences  of  progress,  the  telegraph  and  printing 
press,  are  quite  as  well  fitted  to  communicate  these  falsehoods  as 
the  most  wholesome  truths. 

What  volumes  could  be  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  super- 
stitions that  affect  or  determine  the  conduct  of  man  !  Too  often 
the  blunders  that  attend  the  shortsightedness  of  childhood  are 
matched  by  the  follies  of  age,  in  spite  of  its  experience.  Igno- 
rance is  expected  to  go  astray,  to  blunder,  to  practice  folly,  and 
we  describe  its  extreme  social  condition  as  barbarism.  Ignorance, 
according  to  its  measure,  lives  b}*  the  rudest  methods,  in  caverns  or 
huts,  or  with  no  shelter  ;  dresses  in  skins  or  rags,  or  is  naked  ;  hiis 
poorly*  cooked  or  uncooked  food  ;  for  government  has  a  tribal  rela- 
tion or  no  government  at  all ;  has  for  literature  the  traditions  and 
stories  of  the  elders;  for  religion,  the  worship  of  the  objects  of 
sense  or  the  vagaries  of  the  imagination,  or  is  guided  by  a  per- 
verted or  inadequate  conception  of  the  true  God,  Over  against 
all  this,  growth  in  knowledge  is  expected  to  guide  to  wisdom,  to 
give  light  for  darkness,  to  find  truth  and  reject  error,  to  establish 
what  is  right  and  overturn  what  is  wrong,  to  lift  man  up,  to  give 
him  greater  breadth  of  view  and  greater  mastery  over  material 
nature,  to  make  improvements  in  himself  and  his  conditions  by 
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conforming  to  established  laws,  and  thus  to  give  progress  to  civil- 
izatioD.  Thus,  law  is  expected  to  take  the  place  of  license, 
liberty  the  place  of  8laver3\  In  all  this  departure  from  the  con- 
ditions of  barbarism  to  those  of  the  most  enlightened  civilization, 
there  has  been  a  method ;  human  reason  has  been  active.  The 
mind  has  discovered  the  laws  of  its  own  action,  and  in  accordance 
with  those  laws  has  found  a  method  of  care,  of  patience,  by  com- 
paring, counting,  measuring,  —  putting  facts  and  ideas  together 
md  taking  them  apart, — of  generalizing;  this  method  is  called 
scientific,  and  this  body  of  truths,  thus  ascertained,  thus  acquired, 
precise  and  accurate  and  systematized,  has  been  called  science. 

In  view  of  the  passions  and  appetites  of  man,  there  need  be  no 
surprise  when  he  in   his  ignorance  rejects  the  scientific  method ; 
hut  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  natural  expectation  when  scientists 
limit  the  scientific  method  each  to  his  own  specialty.    Wh}'  should 
science  withhold   its  method  from  the  ordinary  affairs  of  human 
life?    Why  should  not  sociology  or  Social  Science  be  as  ardently 
sought  and  disseminated  as  the  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry  ? 
Why  is  it  less  scientific  to  apply  the  scientific  method  of  inquiry 
and  investigation  to  the  problems  of  sanitation  and  education  and 
statesmanship  than  to  the  questions  relating  to  the  action  of  elec- 
tricity or  gravitation?     Why  is  it  less  scientific  to  seek  out  and 
mark    the    distinctions    between    the   coitain    and   the   uncertain, 
lK»tween  the  probable  and  the  improbable  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
daily  life,  and  touching  the  customs,  laws  and  activities  of  society, 
than  to  establish  liy  similar  methods  similar  distinctions  in  refer- 
iiico  to  those  facts  which  are  more   remote,  perhaps  prehistoric, 
or  that  have  the  most  to  do  with  the  stars  and  stones  and  the  least 
to  do  with  man  ?    Why  is  it  more  scientific  to  examine  the  pottery, 
till.-  houses,  the  clothes,  the  food  or  the  ornaments  of  dead  races, 
than  to  investigate  the  corresi)onding  facts  in  the  life  and  condi- 
tions of  sociot}',  and  attenii)t  to  anieiiorate  them    by   urging   the 
ol)M,'rvance    of  the  |)roper    laws?     Are  the  facts  of    psychologv, 
ifvhich  enter  so  largely  into  Social  Science,  less  dilllcr.lt  or  abstruse 
than  those  of  astronomy?    May  we  not  as  properly  call  him  a  sci- 
entist who  applies  the  methods  of  science  to  facts  of  history,  or 
cinrent  events,  as  call   him  a  scientist  who  api)lies   them  only  to 
the  prehistoric? 

It  is  true,  science  has  ha<l  a  hard  struggle  for  a  standing  against 
the  ignorance  of  mankind.     A  host  neither  small  nor  amiable  has 
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been  arrayed  against  it.  Naturally  its  advocates  selected  the 
ground  most  tenable  and  most  easy  of  defence,  or  where  their  op- 
ponents, under  the  influence  of  any  motive,  were  ready  to  give 
them  peace  or  possession  of  opportunity  for  research.  Be  it  far 
from  us  to  censure  scientists  because  they  intrenched  in  those 
fields  where  they  could  defend  themselves  b}^  appeals  to  the 
senses,  or  by  the  instruments  of  precision,  or  by  the  demonstra- 
tions of  mathematics ;  or,  shall  we  say,  in  regions  in  which  the 
critical  issues  of  man's  every-day  conduct  were  not  encountered. 
Still  I  am  not  sure  but  history,  when  made  up  in  the  remote  future, 
may  express  surprise  that  modern  scientists,  nay,  that  American 
scientists,  in  a  land  where  all  values  are  determined  by  their  power 
to  help  man  in  his  conduct  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  should  so 
long  and  so  largely  have  shunned  all  applications  of  scientific 
methods  to  questions  of  sociology,  to  the  rugged  issues  of  dail}' 
conduct. 

Why  should  scientific  men  oppose  the  application  of  their  chosen 
methods,  nay  of  the  best  methods,  to  questions  of  every-day  life, 
to  its  statistics  and  to  its  economy,  to  its  follies  and  passions?  If 
mathematical  principles  and  processes  are  available  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  physics,  why  then  ma}'  they 
not  properly  be  applied  to  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  society,  at 
least  so  far  as  expressed  by  figures?  If  mathematics  have  their 
use  in  economics,  why  should  they  be  rejected  when  we  consider 
the  structure  of  personal  and  doinestic  life,  so  far  as  it  maybe  put 
in  mathematical  formulas  or  be  estimated  or  measured?  True,  we 
must  never  forget  that  all  moral  questions,  all  (piestions  of  conduct, 
in  their  very  nature  must  in  their  discussion  leave  to  man  the  free 
action  of  his  will,  that  theie  must  be  in  all  such  (juestions  room 
for  doubt,  for  alternatives,  for  the  contrary  choice  :  but  in  how 
many  of  the  questions  of  daily  life  now  left  to  the  merest  conjec- 
ture, or  to  superstition,  or  to  the  wildest  imaginings,  may  definite 
certainty  be  given  and  a  large  percentage  of  blundurs  |)revented? 
We  smile  as  we  read  in  ancient  or  pagan  history  that  a  great  com- 
mander regulated  the  movements  of  his  army  by  the  tlying  of  a 
crow,  or  by  consulting  the  entrails  of  an  animal.  We  feel  the 
force  of  the  statement  that  a  great  ruler's  mind  was  freed  from  the 
influence  of  superstition  by  his  great  teacher,  that  he  might  rule 
intelligently  and  justly  ;  but  we  should  not  forget  how  many  among 
us  regulate  some  portion  of  their  ad'airs  by  signs  without  meaning. 
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how  many  good  fortunes  are  determined  ])y  a  horseshoe  or  by  see- 
ing the  moon  over  the  right  shoulder.  He  would  need  be  better 
at  cataloguing  than  Homer,  who  should  attempt  to  name  the 
myriads  of  groundless  notions  that  regulate  and  affect  the  conduct 
of  personal  or  public  affairs,  in  these  days  of  scientific  triumph. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  science  should  oppose  this  nonsense  with 
sense,  these   superstitions,    these   groundless   notions    with    well 
"[rounded   beliefs?     True,  if  science   enters  with    its   certainties, 
with  its  careful  discriminations,  into    the  questions  of  dail}'  life, 
many  a  juggler  will  lose  his  business,  many  a  cheat  and  fraud  will 
and  should  go  to  the  wall ;  and  as  a  consequence  many  of  us  would 
find  our  opinions  and  prejudices  at  fault.    The  questions  to  be  thus 
determined  would  involve  our  pockets,  our  policies,  and  our  poli- 
tics, and  be  attended  with  the  most  decided  expressions  of  feeling. 
Moreover,  the  disposition  to  revel  in  the  marvellous,  or  dally  with 
the  uncertain,  or  to  treat  all  mystery  as  a  concealment  of  the  super- 
human, would  be  disturbed.    Fortunately  observation,  record,  gen- 
erah'zation,  arc  doing  their  work  in  forwarding  all  departments  of 
science,  but  in  no  field  are  they  doing  more  than  in  that  of  econ- 
omic science  and  statistics,  and  we  hail  with  exultation  every  new 
approach  of  science  to  man's  daily  questions.     The  phrases,  "  we 
;riiess,'*    •*  we  reckon,"  arc   giving  way  to  the  phrases  •'  we  will 
in'^uire,"  **  wc  will  try  to  know,"  '*  we  will  compare." 

In  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  the  true,  tlic  uni)erverted 
nu'thod  of  science?  it  may  he  said. 

Firs/,  That  the  scieiititic  method  accords  with  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  and  its  healthful  princii)les. 

.sVrv^yir/,  That  it  accords  with  the  nature  of  truth,  and  is  adapted 
to  it*5  discovery,  statement  and  application. 

Third,  That  it  promotes  accuracy,  comprehensiveness,  and  com- 
pleteness of  knowledge. 

Fourth,  It  favors  fair  an<l  just  conchision  and  action. 
Fifth,  It  is  a  corrective  of  errors  and  of  the  evils  which   flow 
fn»m  them. 

Sixth,  The  unperverted,  true  scientific  method  should  be  timely, 
iu'ver  to<j  slow,  never  too  fast. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  the  wi^ii  of  this  scientific  method  is 
not  limited  to  scientists  or  those  who  have  been  taui^ht  in  the 
>ch<x)U.  It  is  the  method  of  common  sense,  the  method  which 
t:\try  thoughtful  and  honest,  patient,  earnest  worker  may  most 
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naturally  adopt  in  his  endeavors  for  his  own  improvement  or  the 
advancement  of  his  fellows.  This  method,  employed  by  tlie  spirit 
of  truth,  philanthropy  and  Christianity,  marks  the  forward  steps 
of  the  great  eras  of  progress. 

An  intelligent  scientist  has  said,  "It  may  indeed  be  maintained 
that  no  accurate  knowledge  of  anything  or  any  law  of  nature  is 
possible  unless  we  possess  the  faculty  of  referring  our  results  to 
some  unit  of  measure ;  and  thus  it  might  be  trul}*  said,  to  know  is 
to  measure."  Another  affirms,  *'  Scarcely  a  scientific  research  can 
be  made  without  the  assistance  of  measurement.  In  all  the  sci- 
ences we  have  now  more  or  less  passed  the  logical  or  qualitative 
stage,  and  have  entered,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  into  the  sphere 
of  exact  quantitative  research."  Says  Sir  William  Thompson, 
''Accurate  and  minute  measurement  seems  to  the  non-scientific 
imagination  a  less  lofty  and  dignified  work  than  looking  for  some- 
thing new  ;  "  but  he  adds,  ''  ^'early  all  the  grandest  discoveries  of 
science  have  been  but  the  rewards  of  measurement,  and  patient, 
long  continued  labor  in  the  minute  sifting  of  numerical  results"; 
and  he  confirms  his  statement  by  pertinent  illustrations  from  the 
discoveries  of  Newton,  Faraday,  and  Andrews.  Thus  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  our  common  economies 
are  not  only  the  same  as  in  other  sciences,  but  it  is  also  apparent 
that  all  other  sciences  yield  certain  results  which  bear  upon  the 
economy  of  man's  daily  life. 

A  scientific  method,  therefore,  not  only  befits  the  measurement 
of  the  passage  of  light  from  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  to  this  planet, 
by  which  the  traveling  of  light  is  measured  everywhere ;  the  sci- 
entific method  not  only  befits  all  the  steps  by  which  all  the  knowl- 
edge we  possess  of  the  sun's  rays  has  been  discovered,  and  all  the 
investigations  that  led  up  to  the  discovery  of  gravitation  and  of 
electricity  ;  but  scientific  methods  equally  befit  the  turning  of  all 
the  truths  connected  with  these  and  all  other  important  scientific 
discoveries  to  the  practical  uses  of  our  daily  lives. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  aspirations  and  notions  of  scientific 
men  are  so  exclusively  turned  toward  original  research,  (so  named,) 
as  to  call  for  the  enforcement  of  the  statement  of  this  truth  hardly 
less  than  do  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant.  We  need  scientific 
men  who,  alike  for  the  love  of  science  and  for  the  love  of  mankind, 
will  patiently  find  out  the  scientific  methods  of  making  great  truths 
of  science  useful  to  all  men,   as  much  as  we  neeil  men  who  will 
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patiently  find  out  new  truths,  from  the  love  of  science  or  the  love 
of  truth.  It  was  equally  an  honor  to  Livingstone  that  he  should 
explore  Africa,  and  that  he  should  desire  that  thereby  the  benight- 
ed Africjins  should  be  blessed  with  the  light  of  civilization.  Says 
President  Lesley  in  his  late  admirable  address  to  his  scientific 
associates,  slightly  modifying  his  phraseology  : 

'•  I^t  us  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  character  to  science.  As  the  saying  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath, 
lias  runtf  through  the  centuries  a  tocsin  of  alarm  to  rouse  mankind  to  resist 
ecclesiasticism,  so  let  the  warning  cry  fill  the  air  of  scientific  associ- 
ations.  from  meeting  to  meeting,  tliat  science  is  our  means,  not  our 
end.     Self  culture,  man*s  culture,  is  the  only  real  and  noble  aim  of  life," 

He  adds : 

**  I  hare  been  saying  then  that  we  should  pursue  science,  like  any  other 
ba.«ine.<8  of  life,  with  a  distinct  and  unwavering  intention  to  ennoble  our  own 
characters.  It  were  a  trite  addition  to  propose  that  the  pursuit  be  made 
ancillary  to  the  public  good.  What  wiser  or  better  thing  can  we  say  of  any 
branch  of  physical  science  cultivated  by  us,  than  that  its  votaries  are  know- 
infjly  or  unknowingly  bettering  the  condition  and  character  of  mankind? 
Erery  advancement  of  science  is  of  its  own  nature  an  iniprovement  in  the 
commonwealth.  Every  successful  study  of  the  laws  of  the  world  we  inhabit 
inevitably  brings  about  a  more  intelligent  and  victorious  conflict  with  the 
niaifrial  evils  of  life,  encouraging  thoughtfulness,  discouraging  superstition, 
f^jMi'.ini:  the  folly  of  vice  and  putting  the  multitudes  of  human  society  on  a 
iix'WxT  and  friendlier  footing  witli  one  another.  The  arts  of  pliilanthropy  are, 
tlicrvforv,  as  direct  an  outcome  of  science,  as  tlie  lighting  of  the  public  streets 
•»r  the  warming  of  our  iiomes.  Cruelty  and  shame  are  products  of  the  night. 
The  daylight  is  a  friend  to  friendlessness.  Tlie  progressively  l)riHiant  and 
u't-neral  illumination  of  our  cities  marks  the  progress  of  science  and  typifies 
the  progress  of  civilization." 

Ls  scieuce  for  man  or  man  for  science,  and  can  there  be  any 
go^xl  for  science  that  is  not  good  lor  man?  Indeed,  is  there  any 
;iood  in  science  that  is  not  measured  by  its  benefits  to  mankind? 
Il(»w  else  can  the  value  of  its  qualities  be  determined?  And  yet 
h<»w  often  scientific  men  will  have  almost  infinite  patience  in 
watching  a  mosquito  or  an  ant  to  learn  its  ways,  and  no  patience 
whatever  if  they  are  asked  to  make  the  results  of  their  researches 
useful  to  the  world  ! 

True,  i{i  bringing  their  scientific  researches  to  the  practical  ap- 
plications oflife,  in  making  their  discoveries  ancl  inventions  useful 
tci  the  world,  they  nuist  encounter  all  the  follies  and  obtusoness  of 
ignorance.     No  doubt  it  was  far  harder  for  Stephenson  to  make 
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his  improvements  of  the  steam  engine,  than  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  Parliamentary  committee,  from  one  of  whom  tlierc  came  the 
absurd  question,  in  substance,  '* Would  it  not  be  a  bad  lix  if  the 
engine  should  meet  a  cow  on  the  track?"  to  which  he  made  his 
noted  reply  in  broad  Scotch,  ''It  might  be  bad  for  the  coo." 

Is  there  not  too  much  after  all,  of  a  lingering  feeling  that  effort 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  truths  of  science  is  not  quite  scien- 
tific? Occasionally  scientists  seem  to  think  that  truth  cannot  be 
expressed  in  the  vernacular  of  common  people  ;  indeed,  that  truth 
cannot  be  truth  unless  it  is  dressed  in  a  terminology  known  only 
to  them  ;  just  as  some  college  men  have  felt  that  the  college 
''triennial"  would  lose  its  character  with  the  loss  of  the  dignity  of 
bad  Latin.  All  this  foolishness  ill  belits  scientific  minds,  if  science 
is  to  become  the  handmaid  of  man  in  his  daily  life.  Already  it  is 
becoming  an  honor  to  teach  science  as  well  as  to  advance  its 
domain  in  the  unknown,  and  it  will  be  all  the  more  deserving  of 
honor  when  the  scientific  method  of  teaching  is  understood  and 
practised  in  all  our  chairs  of  science.  The  scientific  method  of 
instruction  is  far  more  rare  to-day,  and  far  less  understood,  than 
the  scientific  method  of  research.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  first  step 
to  bo  taken,  and  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  schools 
of  science,  but  to  all  who  would  interest  mankind  either  orally  or 
by  the  printed  page. 

This  scientific  method  of  communicating  truth  recognizes  the 
fact  that  early  life  is  the  period  in  which  man's  powers  are  shaped 
and  his  habits  formed  :  and,  for  the  vast  majority,  the  i)eriod  in 
which  the  most  of  knowledge  is  acquired.  The  scientific  method, 
therefore,  while  it  willingly  consents  to  any  terms  necessary  for 
the  exact  preservation  of  scientific  truth  for  exclusive  use  among 
scientists,  lays  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  for  its  guidance  the 
law  of  simplicity  in  the  use  of  language  and  the  presentation  of 
each  truth  in  the  concrete,  or  as  seen  in  the  object  or  act,  and  thus 
appreciable  even  by  the  young,  instead  of  in  the  form  of  an 
abstract  doctrine. 

This  scientific  method  of  instruction  is  needed  to  preserve  classi- 
cal learning  from  disuse  and  disgrace.  This  method  n<lopted  in 
the  domain  of  s<*holastic  instruction  would  immeasurably  increase 
the  number  interested  in  the  highest  science,  those  who  would  be 
read}*  to  ai)preciate  its  truths  in  their  most  abstruse  form,  and  who 
would  sustain  with  sympathy  and  the   most  substantial  aid  those 
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engaged  in  scientific  iiKjuiries  farthest  removed  alike  from  pecuni- 
ary profit  and  from  daily  life.  There  would  grow  up  a  taste  for  a 
better  method  in  all  forms  of  literature.  Low  writing  and  inac- 
curate writing  would  l)e  at  a  much  greater  discount.  Herein  the 
economy  of  right  teaching  would  appear.  The  education  of  all 
would  become  a  condition  precedent  to  the  most  successful  pro- 
motion of  science. 

This  idea  of  carrying  science  into  the  daily  walks  of  life,  wel- 
comes all  facilities  for  its  dissemination ;  the  cheapening  of 
scientific  literature,  the  popular  library,  the  museum  for  illustra- 
tions to  the  eje,  the  publication  of  its  data  in  the  daily  press,  and 
their  discussion  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  forum,  and  in  tlie  quiet  of 
|»rivate  conferences.  When  we  witness  the  ignorant,  plague- 
stricken  population  rising  up  to  destroy  the  agencies  that  would 
restrict,  prevent,  or  cure  the  disease;  when  the  ignorant  mob, 
mnddened  bj'  some  supposed  or  real  cause,  rushes  to  destroy  the 
ver}'  object  which  can  alone  afford  the  footl,  or  shelter  or  comfort 
or  gratification  that  it  desires — if  we  inquire  for  the  cause  of  these 
phenomena,  we  shall  speedily  find  that  there  has  been  little  of  the 
scientific  method  known  or  practised  among  these  populations  ;  it 
has  lH?en  neglected  by  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  school ;  the  great 
aizfucies  f'v  the  <li3semination  of  trutli  hnve  been  in  abe3ance. 
Yet  these  destructive  outbursts  of  human  passion  cannot  be  cpiioted 
by  anathemas. 

Society,  calling  into  action  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  must  lirst 
MTurc  quiet,  and  then,  one  by  one,  minds  nnist  be  reached,  truths 
nuisi  be  disseminated,  leason  aroused,  conscience  brought  into 
a«tion.  We  shall  overcome  the  inthienee  of  wild  and  reekless 
leaders,  not  so  etfectually  by  assailing  them,  as  by  infurniing  and 
directing  into  safe,  healthful  and  profitable  activities  the  minds  of 
those  they  lead  astray.  We  shall  correct  the  tnste  for  low  and 
deiirading  prints,  not  so  much  by  inveighing  against  them  and 
thus  advertising  them,  as  l>y  supj^lying  belter,  more  altraetive,  aiul 
more  valuable  reading,  and  thereby  creating  a  taste  which  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  vile.  This  body  of  literature  cannot  be  the 
same  for  all  persons.  All  would  not  have  an  interest  in  the  same 
subjects,  and  their  variety  and  vastness  would  overtax  anyone  ; 
but  the  scientific  method  would  pervade  t  e  comnivnieation  of  all 
ideas:  morals  would  not  be  excluded,  but  illustiated  and  enforced  ; 
the  imagination  would  not  be  neglected,  but  all   its  i>owers  would 
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be  brought  into  play  and  purifled  and  elevated,  not  poisoned  and 
debauched. 

Here  we  should  be  brought  to  a  pause  by  the  question,  "What 
shall  be  the  body  of  the  scientitic  information  or  the  literature  thus 
to  be  put  within  the  reach  of  all  desiring  it,  or  all  who  are  sub- 
jected to  instruction  ?"  —  a  question  worthy  of  the  profoundest 
attention  of  the  most  prescient  minds.  Through  this  body  of  fact 
and  thought  science  would  most  effectually  carr\'  the  blessings  of 
its  methods  into  the  ordinary  atfairs  of  life.  This  bod}'  of  infor- 
mation could  not  exclude  any  data  or  any  truth  of  service  to  man. 
Every  great  subject  would  bring  its  vast  contributions  shaped  to 
scientific  methods — the  earth  as  influenced  by  the  sun  and  the 
Starr}'  world,  its  surfaces  of  land  and  water,  of  mountains  and 
streams  and  valleys,  of  barren  and  productive  soil ;  the  plant-life 
that  dwells  on  it,  the  circumambient  atmosphere  and  its  phenom- 
ena, and  !i)an,  the  scientific  animal  who  makes  all  this  ado  and  for 
whom  it  is  made,  and  to  whom  the  earth  has  been  given  to  possess 
and  dress. 

The  Adam  of  this  period  of  scientific  thought  might  call  up  his 
several  sciences  and  name  them, —  astronomy,  giK)logy,  miner- 
alogy, biology?  botany,  zoology,  anthropology,  psychology,  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  physics,  sociology, —  and  all  the  other ''ologies" 
named  or  to  be  named  —  and  call  upon  each  to  yield  what  it  may 
possess  to  this  correlation  of  useful  thought  for  human  instruction 
and  guidance,  and  enjoyment  and  betterment, — this  evolution  of 
science  for  the  greatest  good  of  man,  by  doing  its  utmost  for  tke 
common  things  of  daily  life. 

The  laws  of  gravitation,  we  are  told,  weigh  by  the  same  stand- 
ard the  most  volatile  particles  of  matter  and  the  most  vast  of  the 
far  off  stars,  which  are  suns  to  other  systems  than  ours.  Thus 
the  laws  which  science  discloses  will  trace  the  small  as  well  as  the 
great  in  man's  life  ;  the}*  will  enlighten  him  with  respect  to  all  that 
concerns  him.  There  will  be  a  law  by  which  he  knows  the  jiricc 
of  his  salt,  and  laws  by  which  he  will  measure  his  liberty.  AVhat 
comes  to  man  from  any  science  and  its  art  will  be  checked  and 
numbered  and  placed.  The  statement  need  not  be  in  the  termin- 
ology of  Latin  or  of  (ireek,  and  however  abbreviated  or  statistical, 
it  will  be  intelligible. 

To  un<lorstand  or  practice  the  truths  of  science  thus  embodied 
or  stated,  man  will  need  neither  to  be  a  college  graduate  nor  a  doc- 
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tor  of  philosophy.  He  will  not  go  far  to  find  them,  the}*  will 
speak  to  him  in  voices  that  he  will  imdei*stand,  and  charge  him  no 
price  he  cannot  pay ;  the}'  will  guide  him  in  his  conduct,  cheer 
him  in  his  discouragement,  moderate  him  in  his  prosperity,  guard 
bim  against  disease  and  folly,  satisfy  his  wants,  and  inspire  him 
with  higher  endeavors.  Toward  this  gathering  up  for  each  man's 
daily  use  of  the  lessons  of  all  nature,  and  the  lives  of  all  men, 
the  progress  of  mankind  is  moving.  Steam  and  the  telegraph  and 
the  telephone  focus  all  thought  and  action,  however  near  or  remote. 
In  many  directions  the  youth  of  to-day  know  more  than  the  phil- 
osopher of  the  past.  Who  shall  set  the  limit  to  individual  attain- 
ments? 

The  steps  to  the  highest  crown  may  lead  up  from  the  humblest 
walks  of  life.  But  in  addition  to  all  other  agencies  there  is  a  great 
increase  of  associated  action.  More  and  more,  men  in  like  pursuits 
and  unlike  pursuits,  from  parts  near  and  distant,  are  coming  together 
to  confer  with  one  another,  reporting  experiences  and  observa- 
tions, comparing  data,  formulating  conclusions  and  sending  them 
forth  to  the  world.  How  often  in  human  histor}',  politics  or  relig- 
ion have  been  the  chief  topics  to  call  men  together  in  conventions ! 
Now  they  come  together  as  lawyers,  as  doctors,  as  mathematicians, 
as  workmen,  as  sanitarians,  as  sociologists,  educators,  historians, 
|>t*nologists,  philanthroi)ists.  To  what  a  triumphant  record  this 
A>sociation  may  already  point !  Pursuing  its  inquiries  in  the  do- 
main of  practical  life,  considering  the  questions  that  involve  the 
economy  and  skill  of  industry,  the  care  and  training  of  the  young, 
the  rewards  of  virtue  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  the  prevention 
uf  disease  and  the  preservation  of  health,  the  establishniont  of 
ri<rht  social  customs,  and  the  enactment  of  wholesome  laws,  it  has 
U*c«ime  the  parent  of  other  associations  [)ursuing  lines  of  great 
interest  in  human  affairs,  and  has  develo[)e(l  and  established  many 
cone  lusions  wiiich  have  directed  the  thought  and  activity  of  large 
numbers  of  our  people  ;  and  many  times  have  its  i)ropositions  been 
tnacteil  into  wholesome  hiws.  The  Hnglish  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation has  a  corres[>onding  history,  full  of  encouragement  to  this 
onlor  of  endeavors. 

If  the  scientific,  thoughtfid  and  intelHjient,  if  all  who  ciierish 
and  abitk*  i>y  scientific  methods,  would  carry  this  spirit  of  beneti- 
cence  into  all  the  walks  of  daily  life,  how  soon  the  attitude  of  the 
ignorant  would  change  Ironi  opposition  and  shyness  to  onu  of 
regard  and  interest  and  aspiration,  how  soon   the  ignorant  would 
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unite  their  energies  with  the  learned  in  disseminating  truth.  The 
American  is  said  to  challenge  every  comer  with  '"  Cui  bo7io?'*  but 
in  the  noblest  sense  he  may  fitl}*  ask  each  department  of  knowl- 
edge, "  What  good  to  man?"  Each  science  will  have  its  body  by 
itself,  and  yet  fill  all  its  relations  to  every  art  and  yield  its  lessons 
to  every  man  according  to  his  understanding  and  preparation.  All 
data  thus  correlated  will  meet  the  child,  nay,  will  guide  the  pater- 
nal influence  and  action  in  its  behalf. 

Now,  in  spite  of  all  the  progress  of  science,  how  is  the  child  in 
its  years  of  greatest  dependence  treated.  With  the  follies  of  igno- 
rance. Neglects,  mistakes,  or  downright  violations  of  Nature's 
laws,  very  likely  consign  him  to  an  early  grave,  or  plant  in  him 
the  seeds  of  permanent  feebleness.  Physicians  may  relieve  his 
colic  or  cure  his  disease,  but  how  rarely  do  they  make  an  effort  to 
direct  the  course  of  nursing  or  training  to  assure  health  and  pre- 
vent disease  I 

l*erhaps  the  impairments  are  not  ph3'8ical,  but  more  especially 
menial,  and  we  go  to  those  in  care  of  the  insane  for  advice.  They 
will  tell  us,  possil>ly,  that  two  thirds  of  the  cases  under  their  treat- 
ment could  have  been  prevented,  but  their  records  are  all  directed 
to  cure,  to  the  science  and  art  of  curing,  not  prevention.  Who 
could  estimate  the  beneficent  changes  of  life,  if  all  its  conditions 
subject  to  the  application  of  the  scientific  methods  couhl  be  made 
to  harmonize  with  them  ;  questions  of  food,  of  raiment,  of  shel- 
ter, of  air,  of  vocation,  of  occupation,  not  for  one  man  or  one 
class  of  men,  but  all  men  in  all  conditions.  The  diseases  which 
are  brought  u[>on  our  nervous  systems  by  the  excitements  of  the 
sensational  in  niany  cases  prei»are  the  way  for  interminable  evils. 
The  mother  is  not  satisfied  with  the  <piiet  and  rei)ose  and  sleep  of 
her  infant  child,  and  must  excite  it,  to  gratify  her  desire  for  a  dis- 
play of  its  activity.  The  teachi^r  does  not  always  exclude  the 
sensational  from  the  school,  antl  social  arrangements,  a  great  mass 
of  literature,  and  a  large  share  of  the  activities  of  life  proceed 
u[)on  the  idea  that  they  are  nothing  if  not  sensational.  Nervous 
excitement  and  nervous  strain  are  the  order,  and  nervous  exhaus- 
tion the  calamitous  result.  Could  all  pi'ople  bring  to  bear  upon 
health  alone  what  has  been  already  ascertained  and  contributed  to 
the  body  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  hygiene,  what 
ills  woidd  be  arrested,  or  reduced,  or  modified,  along  all  the  diverse 
lines  of  human  activity  I 

Are  these  ideas  chimerical?     Far  from  it.     There  are  already 
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sigusof  approach  towai*d  their  realization.  Scientists  are  bus}'  in 
their  laboratories  in  all  the  fields  of  research,  settling  principles, 
harmonizing  results,  reaching  their  totalities,  and  preparing  them 
for  men's  use.  The  period  of  difliision,  of  universal  communication 
has  commenced.  Fiftj'  years  ago  how  slightly'  had  the  physical 
sciences  found  embodiment  in  text-books  or  recognition  in  the 
schools !  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  in  the  next  fifty  years 
there  may  be  a  corresponding  embodiment  of  the  results  of  inves- 
tigation in  sociology  —  in  literature,  and  that  it  ma}'  take  the  form 
of  text-books  and  become  subjects  of  instruction  in  our  schools 
and  colleges ?  Already  this  has  commenced  in  the  direction  of 
hygiene  and  of  our  common  business  transactions,  and  there  are 
text-books  in  carpentry,  on  nursing,  on  domestic  economy  and  the 
various  departments  of  agriculture  and  international  commerce. 

Any  large  aggregation  of  men,  or  of  pecuniary  interests,  by 
degrees  sees  the  value,  feels  the  necessity,  and  can  afford  the  ex- 
\teuse  of  gathering,  grouping,  generalizing,  and  bringing  out  the 
data  which  give  them  a  clearer  measure  of  the  health,  the  com- 
fort, the  pleasure,  the  profit,  or  the  loss  involved.  Balance  sheets 
are  studied  in  every  business, — questions  of  finance  or  of  public 
taxation  and  expenditure  are  investigated.  The  town,  the  county, 
the  city,  the  State,  the  Nation  has  its  Koi)orts.  Great  operations, 
like  those  in  corn,  in  coal,  or  cotton,  or  woolen,  or  silk,  leather  or 
iunil»er,  or  iron,  or  gold,  or  silver, — and  all  the  great  industries — 
the  agricultural,  mechanical,  coninieicial.  professional — demand 
and  have  their  collections  of  statistics  and  their  vast  accuniula- 
ti<Mis  ready,  as  contributions  to  those  sciences  which  enter  into 
thr  economies  of  common  life. 

But  the  correlation  of  all  these  and  their  actual  results  have  not 
lict»n  reached.  The  miscellaneous  publications  in  these  fields  are 
beyoncl  our  enumt^'ation.  Investigators  are  becoming  experts, 
and  they  are  more  in  demand.  Money  sees  the  pix)fit  of  this  wis- 
dom, and  is  more  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Public  action,  govermnenl 
aetion,  eould  not  go  on  without  it.  The  idea  of  a  republic,  that 
its  citizens  shall  act  patriotically  and  virtuously  from  a  choice  of 
the  right  course  and  on  their  own  knowledge,  denumds  it.  Napo- 
leon llie  First  is  cr(HJited  with  the  rerark  that  '*  statistics  mean 
the  kee|»ing  of  an  exact  accoinit  cvf  a  nation's  ati'airs,  and  without 
Mich  an  account  there  is  no  safety  ;  "  and  (loethe  declares,  ^^  I  do 
not  k'jow  whether  figures  govern  the  world,  ImU  this  I  do  know, 
they  show  how  it  is  governed.'* 
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The  idea  of  this  statistical  result  has  already  takeu  on  manifold 
forms.  America  has  left  behind  the  idea  that  the  only  function  of 
government  is  that  of  shrievalty,  and  has  accepted  the  responsibil- 
ity of  reporting  its  operations  and  accumulating  and  disseminating 
information  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Boards  of  health,  of 
charity,  of  education,  and  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor,  are  de- 
manded by  the  State  and  b^'  the  Nation,  and  they  are  becoming 
potential  agencies  in  reducing  to  something  of  order  the  chaos  of 
data  so  long  without  form  and  void.  The  character  of  the  infor- 
mation demanded  marks  the  progress  of  the  age.  How  long, 
during  the  ages  of  the  past  do  we  find  all  the  counting  of  men  and 
the  measure  of  their  condition  undertaken  solely  to  ascertain  their 
capacit}'  for  war.  Indeed,  our  own  colonial  census  was  taken  for 
the  same  purpose.  How  much  savage  war  could  the  Colonies  en- 
dure? But  the  constitution  of  the  States,  adopted  by  the  Fathers, 
provided  for  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Electoral  College  according  to  population.  The  carrying 
out  of  this  constitutional  provision  has  led  to  vast  results.  What 
a  magnificent  world  of  data  is  now  spread  before  us  bj'the  census  ! 
It  has  begun  and  ended,  and  comes  to  us,  witli  the  full  force  of 
national  authority.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  and  their  inter- 
ests enter  into  it,  and  itj^has  its  lessons  for  each  in  all  their  various 
capacities  and  relations.  But  not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
can  possess  it,  and  lew  can  master  the  whole  of  it.  It  comes  in 
as  an  aid  and  corrective,  with  all  subordinate  divisions  and  sum- 
maries of  cities,  [counties  and  States.  Besides,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  occur  annually,  and  therefore  cannot  be  frequent  enough 
to  meet  every  condition.  But  many  statements  should  be  annual, 
to  meet  the  diversified  demands  of  millions  of  individuals,  to  place 
within  their  reach  the  conditions  of  the  conclusions  they  must 
establish  for  the  guidance  of  their  conduct.  Have  you  thought 
how  our  system  of  government  affords  excellent  opportunity  to 
perfect  a  system  of  statistics,  parallel  to  the  decennial  census,  and 
fitted  to  meet  all  the  demands  not  met  by  that,  and  to  add  greatly 
to  the  observation,  record  and  use  of  the  data  demanded  in  com- 
mon atlairs  and  to  promote  the  scientific  method  in  their  treatment? 

Publicists  have  said  much  of  the  importance  of  the  town  meet- 
ing as  found  in  a  portion  of  our  system.  An  important  character- 
istic of  this  institution  is  the  bringing  of  all  questions  of  public 
taxation  and  expenditure  and  policy  to  the  consideration  of  all  the 
citizens  for  their   action.     This  attention  of  each  person  to  all 
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the  details  of  municipal  action,  in  a  large  city,  would  be  impossi- 
ble. Therefore,  there  are  reports,  manifold  statements  for  public 
information,  so  that  each  citizen  ma}-  have  within  his  reach  the 
means  of  a  just  judgment.  But  should  the  town  system  of  reports 
be  everywhere  adopted,  and  these  followed  by  summaries  by  coun- 
ties, and  each  State  gather  these  summaries  for  itself,  and  the 
Nation  group  these  in  their  great  generalizations,  the  whole  would 
have  a  variety  of  form  and  result,  and  come  to  each  one  with  data 
according  to  his  interest.  The  questions  of  the  town,  county  and 
State  would  liave  their  appropriate  answers.  The  student  and  the 
statesmen  would  find  them  falling  into  an  appropriate  classifica- 
tion, and  suflSciently  frequent,  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  decennial  national  census,  would  place  us  in  the  very  front 
rank  with  respect  to  knowledge  of  ourselves  as  a  people. 

This  is  now  measurably  done  in  certain  departments  of  inquiry. 
I  can  speak  with  more  personal  familiarit}'  of  that  of  Education. 
The  county  does  not  even  in  this  subject  enter  specially  iuto  the  lorm 
of  statistical  statement,  but  the  institution  publishes  its  reports  or 
catalogues,  and  the  town  or  city  usually  in  some  form  its  report. 
Each  State,  the  centre  and  source  of  authority,  gathers  up  the 
(lata  of  instruction  within  itself,  and  the  Nation,  carefulh  avoiding 
participation  in  the  authority  of  the  States,  merely  and  solely  for 
purposes  of  information,  gathers  a  summary  of  the  whole  into  an 
finuual  volume.  The  ten  thousaiul  contributions  from  authoritative 
otlicial  sources  coming  into  this  volume  i)resont  a  result  unique  in 
the  history  of  voluntary  statistics.  Here  is  on  one  side  of  educa- 
tion a  growing  preparation  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  educa- 
tion. The  parent  may  know  not  alone  how  his  child  is  atTected, 
the  teacher  not  alone  how  his  school  is  affected  by  a  given  method, 
but  the  results  produced  by  that  method  wherever  a[)[)lied  are 
re|><)rted.  Were  this  system  to  be  carried  into  the  field  of  ever}' 
other  great  subject,  and  the  whole  result  disLillerl  into  a  single 
volume,  and  should  each  nation  do  Iho  same  as  far  as  [)ossil)le, 
Iht're  would  Ik»  the  beginning  of  a  solid  foundation  for  the  initiative 
of  internationalism.  AH  nations  would  he  influenced,  and  the 
atmosphere  o  f  the  scientific  method  would  i)ervade  the  world  of 
thought.  These  methods  would  determine  the  most  far-reaching 
jreneralizations,  and  have  an  elTect  upon  common  life  not  now  [)os- 
jsible.  Child  life  and  all  life  would  bo  ushered  into  new  conditions, 
and  alike  the  humblest  and  the  highest  would  more  easily  find  the 
trutli,  foHow  it,  and  receive  their  blessings  from  it. 
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The  Order  of  Business  after  the  Address  was  as  follows  : 

TUESDAY,  SKITEMBEH  8. 
Department  of  Education. 

At  9.80,  A.  M.,  Kci)ort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  Mrs.  Emilv 
Talbot,  of  Boston. 

At  10,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Mr.  William  Ori>\vay  rAKTKinuE,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  on  The  Relation  of  the  Drama  to  Education. 

At  11,  A.  M.,  a  Taper  by  W.  M.  Becknku,  Esq.,  of  Winchester,  Ky.,  on 
Education  in  the  City  as  Contrasted  with  Vie  Country. 

At  12,  M.,  a  J*aper  by  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  of  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  Schools  of  J'olitical  Science. 

At  8,  P.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  on 
The  J 'lace  of  Art  in  Education. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1>. 

Department  of  Health. 

At  J>.aO  A.  M.,  a  Jieport  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  Dr.  Liuv  M. 
Hall,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

At  10,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  on  Cities  and  Health,  by  C  F.  Wi\csATE,'Esq.,  of 
New  York. 

At  11,  A.  M.,  a  PajKT  on  The  Influence  of  City  Life  on  Health  and 
JUrelopmrnt,  by  Grack  J*eckiiam,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

At  12,  M.,  a  Paper  by  D.  A.  Kobissox,  M.  D.,  of  Bangor,  Mame,  on  The 
Therapeutics  of  Exercise. 

At  8,  P.  M.,  a  Del)ate  on  The  Adulteration  of  Food,  particularly  in 
Cities,  opened  by  Charles  Harrinoton,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

TillHSDAY,    SEPTEMBER    10. 
Department  (f  Social  Ec(tnomy. 

AtD.nO,  A.  M.,  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  B.  San- 
born, of  Concord,  iniiluding  a  Special  Report  on  Social  Science  Lt'ctures  in 
American  Universities,  and  followed  by  a  Debate. 

At  11,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  of  Philadelidiia,  on  The  Xew 
Charter  and  City  Uovernmint  if  Philadelphia,  followe<l  by  a  Debate. 

At  12  o'clock,  a  Paper  by  J)d\vard  AV.  Bemis,  Ph.  D.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  on  Socialism. 

At  8,  J'.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Charles  D.  Kellogg,  Esq  ,  of  New  York,  on 
Child  Life  in  City  and  Country. 
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FRIDAY,    SEI>TEMBER    11. 
Department  of  Jurisprudence, 

At  9.30,  A.  M.  a  Taper  by  Edward  V.  Raynolds,  D.C.L.,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  on  The  Constitution  in  its  Relation  to  National  Development. 

At  10,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Rev.  Dr.  U.  L.  Watland,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
Tkt  Unnamed  Third  Party. 

At  11,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Rev.  Wasiiikgton  Gladden,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
un  The  Arbitration  of  Labor  Disputes. 

At  1:;,  31.,  a  Paper  by  D.  McG.  Means,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  on  Labor 
V»wns  under  Democratic  Government. 

At  8,  P.  M.,  an  Address  by  Merrill  Edwards  Gates,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  1)., 
Prwident  of  Rutgers  College,  Member  of  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
nujiioneni.  on  Land  and  Law  cu  Agents  in  Educating  Indians. 


At  the  hiisinofts  meeting  of  1885,  the  officers  wliosc  names  ap- 
pear OD  i>a<ro  V.  were  chosen,  and  M.  Artii uu  Raffalovitcii,  of 
Frankfort,  ricrinan}',  was  electctl  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Association. 
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The  debates  following  these  papers  were  not  reported  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  oul}'  a  few  of  the  remarks  made  can  be  given  here, 
drawn  from  the  newspaper  reports.  In  discnssing  Dr.  Peckham's 
paper,  Dr.  ¥j.  W.  Beniis  said  : 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright's  statistics  show  that  the  niortaUty  is 
twice  as  great  in  factory  villages  as  in  farming  villages.  Among 
the  poorer  classes,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  provide  means  for 
warming  the  entire  house  ;  and  so  all  sit  in  the  kitchen  and  breathe 
the  impure  air.  The  children  suffer  by  the  mother  being  employed 
just  before  and  just  after  the  birth  of  the  children.  In  some  in- 
stances in  German}',  the  wages  of  women  are  continued  for  some 
weeks  before  and  after  confinement.  The  employment  of  married 
women  in  factories  is  a  great  curse,  tending  to  destroy  the  family 
life.  There  is  need  that  the  evils  of  bad  cooking  be  brought  home 
to  our  working  people.  Much  can  be  done  to  make  the  cooking 
better  at  a  reduced  expense.  With  the  poor,  GO  to  65  per  cent,  of 
the  income  goes  for  food.  As  they  grow  richer,  a  large  proi)or- 
tion  goes  for  rent  and  clothing. 

Dr.  II.  L.  Wayland  spoke  of  the  employment  of  young  children 
in  factories  as  very  injurious  to  health  and  life :  Prof.  Francis 
Wayland  of  the  unwholesome  food  prevalent  in  the  country,  the  ab- 
sence of  good  soups,  the  prevalence  of  roast  pork,  and  heavy 
mince-pies. 

Mr.  Sanborn  urged  that,  on  the  whole,  country  life  is  more 
favorable  to  health  and  life  than  city  life,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  pure  air  and  pure  water.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
in  cities  there  is  a  large  foreign  population,  of  a  very  low  grade  as 
to  health. 

Mrs.  French  described  the  work  done  in  New  York,  through 
women  as  city  niissionaries  and  Bible-readers.  A  lady  gave  to  75 
of  these,  each  week,  a  plain,  simple  lecture  on  health  and  sanita- 
tion. One  missionary  said,  that  in  the  100  families  which  she  vis- 
ited, there  was  in  three  weeks  a  great  improvement  in  cleaidiness 
and  care  for  health. 

Kev.  E.  W.  Clarke,  missionary  in  Assam,  spoke  of  the  malaria 
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prevailing  there  at  night  and  during  the  day.     The  people  can  work 
iothe  malarial  districts  in  the  day,  if  they  stop  on  the  crest  of  the 
hills  at  night.     The  diet  of  countrj- people  in  America  is  better 
tliau  has  l»een  represented  to-day. 
Dr.  Feckham  said  at  the  close  : 

**The  children  of  working-women  are  not  large,  but  they 
are  healthy,  unless  there  has  been  great  privation.  Child-bear- 
ing is  natural ;  and  the  health  of  the  mothers  is  often  better  for 
pursuing  their  usual  avocation.  The  water  supply  is  better  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  country,  where  the  people  depend  on  wells. 
People  from  the  city  often  suffer  from  the  water,  when  spending 
the  summer  in  the  country.  The  working  girls*  clubs  in  the  cities 
have  an  excellent  influence  ;  lectures  are  given  on  health  there." 

In  the  debate  following  Dr.  Robinson's  "Therapeutics  of  Ex- 
ercise," the  writer  of  the  paper  was  called  on  for  illustrations,  and 
shi>  veil  how  to  exercise  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  of  the  waist,  the 
thighs,  the  calf,  the  shoulders,  the  fore-arm.     He  added  : 

••  It  is  the  light,  quick  movement  that  you  want ;  not  the  heavy. 
The  great  trouble  is  that  people  go  at  it  so  fiercely  that  the}'  lame 
themselves,  and  thus  are  repelled  from  exercise.  Exercise  till  you 
feel  warm  and  just  a  little  tired.  Do  not  overdo  it.  P^xercise 
must  be  regular  and  systematic.  Twice  a  day  is  ver}'  well  for  fre- 
•piency.  It  is  better  to  take  the  exercise  by  way  of  anuiscnient 
or  employment,  with  some  object  besides  exercise.  It  is  easier 
:in<l  more  graceful  to  have  the  movement  in  a  circular  direction 
rather  than  ending  with  a  jerk." 

Mrs.  Adams,  of  Chicago,  in  some  interesting  remarks,  devel- 
o|hhI  iliis  last  point. 

Dr.  Hubinson  further  said  : 

"  consumption  is  one  of  the  most  i>reventible  of  diseases.  My 
pur^'Uts  were  lK)th  con.'nimptive  ;  I  coughed  for  a  year,  and  was 
L'oing  the  downward  road  ;  but  by  care,  exercise,  and  preventive 
niea>ures  1  have  wholly  averted  the  tendency.  In  one  case,  two 
of  three  sisters  had  died,  and  the  third  was  coughing  and  was  fol- 
lowing the  others:  we  gave  her  no  medicine  but  exercise  and  out- 
•  lot>r  air,  and  she  is  now  doing  well,  and  tlie  cough  has  left  h?r. 
^wimming  is  one  of  the  best  exercises  to  check  consunii)tion." 

In  the  debate  on  Social  Science  Instruction,  Hev.  S.  W.  Dike, 
of  South  Koyalton,  Vt.,  said  : 

'•  Some  years  ago  I  began  to  give  lectures  in  a  Theological  Sem- 
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inary.  The  course  embraced  six  lectures  on  various  aspects  of 
the  family  in  its  relation  to  property,  to  religion,  etc.  Christian- 
ity is  to  be  lodged  in  human  societ}' ;  and  tlie  minister  must  under- 
stand social  conditions.  Great  interest  was  shown  in  these  subjects 
by  the  students." 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall  said : 

*'  What  our  young  people  need  is  not  to  have  a  sentimental  in- 
terest in  the  poor  and  criminal  classes,  but  to  have  practical  les- 
sons. It  is  a  very  hopeful  thing  when  the  women  graduates  of  our 
colleges  are  banded  together  for  the  study  of  i)olitical  and  social 
science." 

Prof.  H.  C.  Adams  (University  of  Michigan)  said: 
*••  There  is  a  future  for  this  line  of  study.  There  is  a  diflicult}* 
growing  out  of  the  present  system  of  instruction  in  colleges. 
After  a  man  is  eighteen  years  old,  it  is  idle  to  speak  about  the 
need  of  studies  for  discipline  or  culture ;  it  is  time  for  him  to 
take  hold  of  studies  that  have  a  practical  bearing." 

Prof.  A.  Johnston  (Princeton)  said : 

*'  Within  four  years,  we  have  instituted  courses  of  instruction  in 
various  branches  of  political  science,  international  law,  jurispru- 
dence, common  law,  common  school  law.  After  the  Sophomore 
year,  the  studies  are  largel}"  elective.  The  historical  method  pre- 
vails largely. 

*'  I  would  bear  testimony  to  the  help  I  have  derived  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  Dr.  l*atton  urges  all  students 
for  the  ministry  to  acquaint  themselves  with  political  and  social 
science." 

Prof.  Waj'land  (Yale  Law  School)  said  : 

*•"  In  the  Yale  Theological  School,  instruction  is  given  in  juris- 
prudence. Social  science  is  taught  in  flie  college.  I  protest 
against  social  science  being  added  to  the  over-loaded  course  of  the 
High  or  common  schools.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  State  is  not  mak- 
ing an  expensive  blunder  in  carrying  public  free  education  too  far. 
In  every  college  there  is  a  large  body  of  young  men  studying,  not 
for  law  or  medicine  or  an}-  specific  profession,  but  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. Let  these  young  men  be  taught  the  principles  of  Social 
Science.  It  is  desirable  that  a  pastor  should  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  this  class  of  subjects." 
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Coramenting  on  Mr.  Kellogg's  paper,  Mr.  F.  II.  Wines,  of  Illi- 
nois, said : 

*'  I  was  interested  and  touched  by  this  paper.  There  is  iu  the 
Northwest  a  growing  opposition  to  the  coming  of  these  bad  chil- 
dren from  New  York.  The  public  school  system  is  not  accom- 
plishing for  the  children  of  the  poor  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect.  It  does  not  fit  boys  and  girls  to  earn  their  own  living. 
The  Kindergarten  system  is  ver^^  beneficial  to  the  children  alike  of 
the  rich  and  of  the  poor.  I  think  the  picture  of  Mr.  Kellogg  was 
pirhaps  a  little  too  sombre." 

President  Eaton  added : 

"It  used  to  be  said  that  there  were  enough  bad  boys  in  Paris  to 
(»verthrow  the  government.     Benevolent  persons  organized  '  Ma- 
teiTial   Schools '  for  children  from  two  years  old  up  ;  there  were 
presently   60,000  children  in   these  schools.     The   kiudergarten- 
rIi<x)1  system  was  applied  with  such  adaptation  as  was  needful. 
Child-life  in  Paris  has  been  taken  out  of  the  fatal   line  spoker  of, 
and  put  into  a  better  line.     There  are  also   nurseries  where  the 
very  youngest  are  received  for  the  day,  w  hile  the  mothers  are  work- 
ing.    Some  of  these  are  springing  up  in  this  country  ;  one  iu  Buf- 
falo, one  in  Cleveland.     In  Baltimore,  Mr.  Wilson  left  $500, 000  to 
to  form  a  Sanitarium  ;  it  is  near  the  city,  and  is  a  blessing  to  a 
grt-at  IhxIv  of  children. 

**  Recently,  there  wore  9,000  applications  for  sittings  in  the 
public  schools  in  New  York  that  could  not  be  furnished  ;  and  dur- 
ing three  years,  while  there  was  a  constant  increase  in  the  school 
pupulation,  there  was  no  increase  in  accommodation." 

After  the  reading  of  Dr.  Raynolds*  paper  on  the  American 
(on-ititution,  Prof.  Ooldwin  Smith  of  Toronto  said  : 

'•  I  have  seldom  listened,  with  more  pleasure  to  a  paper,  than 
this  morning.  The  Constitution  of  Great  Hritain  is  a  series  of 
documents  and  atjts  of  I*arliament.  But  we  are  largely  governed 
by  U7tflersta7i(h'n(js.  Our  public  life  is  stable  compared  with  yours. 
Hfuce,  our  understandings  are  handed  down,  iiut  we  have  now 
adopted  universal  suflrage,  and  we  shall  require  something  more 
tlxetl  for  a  constitution.  The  new  Canadian  Constitution  appeals 
to  the  well  understood  i>rincii)les  of  the  British  Constitution. 
Cnder  a  democracy,  all  powers  ought  to  be  strictly  ddincd.  I 
think  that  England  will  find  need  for   a    written   con.Ntitutioii.     In 
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the  American  Constitution  you  find  no  trace  of  the  present  mode 
of  government  through  parties.  In  England,  the  Privy  Council 
mixes  politics  with  its  interpretations  of  the  law.  Thus,  in  the 
decisions  on  the  ''heresy"  cases,  they  have  been  influenced  by  their 
desire  to  include  all  opinions  in  the  Church.  The  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  Legal  Tender  Act  is  a 
distinct  abrogation  of  the  Constitution.  The  opinions  of  the 
people  will  register  themselves  inevitably  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution." 

The  paper  on  the  Labor  Question  aroused  much  discussion. 
President  White  of  Cornell  University  said  : 

"'  We  pass  a  large  part  of  our  time  in  a  ''fool's  paradise," 
supposing  that  our  institutions  are  the  best,  and  that  no  harm  can 
come  to  us,  whatever  may  come  to  others.  We  have  blundered 
through  ;  and  we  imagine  that  we  shall  keep  on  blundering  through. 
This  cannot  go  on  for  ever.  W^e  may  as  well  look  at  the  problems 
presented.  Those  now  presented  by  Dr.  Wayland  are  very 
serious,  though  I  doubt  if  his  off-hand  way  of  dealing  with  them 
is  always  the  best.  15ut  of  that  presently.  Take  the  holding  of 
great  tracts  of  land.  We  are  worse  off  tlian  Great  Britain,  where 
Parliament  can  do  anything.  We  have  no  power  to  undo  this 
evil.  I  was  once  sent  with  two  other  gentlemen  to  negotiate  a 
treat}'  with  a  Spanish  American  Republic  (Santo  Domingo)  with  a 
view  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States.  I  had  occasion  to 
negotiate  with  the  Papal  Nuncio.  I  asked  him  what  the  Church 
would  claim.  There  had  been  confiscations  of  the  Church  land  by 
the  Republic.  That  is  the  method  of  the  Latin  races,  as  seen  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  In  negotiating  that  treaty  (which  never  came  to 
anything),  I  said  to  His  Grace  that  there  was  no  country  whose 
institutions  made  it  more  impossible  to  interfere  with  landed 
property  than  the  United  States.  I  found  that  he  understood  that 
very  well.  The  authorities  of  the  Church  were  very  willing  to 
favor  annexation  to  a  heretical  country,  because  our  country 
otferod  siich  security  against  confiscation.  The  cry  is,  'Leave 
things  to  tiie  law  of  supply  and  demand ;  let  them  take  care  of 
themselves.'  But  these  things  will  not  take  care  of  themselves. 
I  must  dissent  from  what  Dr.  Wayland  puts  forth  as  a  remedy. 
The  most  unsafe  thing  we  can  do  is  what  looks  toward  con- 
fiscation.    A  revolution  is  the  simiilest,   but  the  most  expensive 
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method.  The  extinguishment  of  abuses  b}'  force  is  the  P>ench 
method ;  the  extinguishment  by  compensation  is  the  English 
method.  Henry  Cla}-  proposed  to  extinguish  the  right  in  slavery 
by  compensation.  We  stood  aghast ;  'it  would  cost  8100,000,000.* 
We  took  the  other  method  ;  and  it  cost  us  not  less  than  810,000,- 
(KH),000.  It  is  better  to  buy  out  the  so-called  vested  rights  than 
to  extinguish  them  by  force.  If  the  liquor  traffic  can  be  thus  extin- 
guished without  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  it  will  be  well.  I  am 
heartily  with  Dr.  Wayland  in  the  scope  of  his  i)aper.  In  the 
laijisez-faire  doctrine,  we  do  not  look  to  what  is  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Slate  through  all  time.  An  illustration  from  the  destruction 
of  forests  is  greatly  in  point.  We  should  extinguish  the  right  to 
cut  down  foiests,  in  the  interest  of  the  state  and  nation.  This 
paper  takes  us  into  a  wide  range  of  interesting  questions.  We 
are  In  a  two-fold  danger  ;  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  lack  of  power 
to  undo  long-standing  evils,  on  the  other  hand  is  the  danger  of 
takiug  revolutionary  steps." 
Prof.  Johnston,  of  Princeton,  said  : 

**I  feel  a  very  strong  sympathy  with  what  has  been  said  by  Dr. 
Wayland  and  Pres.  White.  We  need  to  teach  men  the  meaning 
of  the  word  *  right,*  which  was  used  in  several  senses  in  the 
p;i|>or.  Here  are  men  dealing  with  rights  wliieli  are  given 
l»y  society:  yet,  wlien  the  State  proposes  to  inteilere,  men  get  up 
a  cry  of  natuial  rights.  There  is  danger  in  allowing:  the  introduc- 
tion of  Dr.  Wayland's  principle;  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  such  a 
principle  if  properly  limited.  So  k)ng  as  Dr.  Wayland  will  teach 
us  thai  the  Slate  grants  these  rights,  and  can  take  them  away,,  we 
know  that  we  have  here  a  great  machine  that  needs  to  be  watched 
and  guarded." 

Mr.  F.  .1.  Kingsbury  of  Waterbury,  C't.,  said: 
••  Dr.  Wayland's  })aper  is  interesting  and  brilliant  ;  but  the 
uietlHxl  proposed  needs  discussion.  1  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
applause  in  response  to  portions  of  the  paper  tliat  seeui  to  me 
radical  and  revolutionary.  There  were  questions  raised  aboiit 
^hich  there  can  he  no  doubt.  Fraud  vitiates  every  transaction. 
l>ut  if  a  man  has  by  labor  accpiired  property,  the  right  to  convey 
that  land  to  whom  he  will,  is  so  strong  that  society  is  chaos  with- 
out it.  S<iciety  must  be  founded  on  jiislice  or  it  will  g(;  to  riiin. 
The  great  safeguard  is  the  distribution  of  property.  Ihit  in  order 
to  make  that  protection  good,  the  property  nnist    be  acMpiired   bv 
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honest  industry'.  I  have  been  for  many  years  an  employer ;  but  I 
have  never  had  any  knowledge  of  a  strike.  As  to  profit  sharing, 
this  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  every  manufacturing  enter- 
prise is  a  success,  whereas,  not  more  than  half  of  them  are  a 
success." 

Dr.  Gladden  said  : 

''Whatever  makes  labor  more  efficient  is  a  gain  to  the  employer 
and  to  the  emploj'ed.  I  doubt  if  it  is  expedient  for  working-men 
to  combine  and  direct  their  own  labor.  But  profit-sharing,  or  in-, 
dustrial  partnership,  where  the  employer  pays  the  men  at  the 
market  price,  and  then  gives  the  men  a  stipulated  share  of  the 
profits,  inspires  the  workman  with  good  will,  with  hope  and 
courage  and  enterprise,  and  enables  the  employer  to  make  as  much 
money  as  he  made  before  this,  is  the  solution,  and  it  is  sure  to 
come." 

Pres.  White  referring  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Gladden  said : 
"  Might  not  cooperation  be  introduced  into  the  great  railway 
corporations?  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  trying  an  ex- 
periment, looking  toward  this,  which  is  successful  and  which  has 
not  yet  reached  its  limit.  This  would  set  every  employee  on  the 
side  of  economy.  The  town  of  Pullman,  though  not  the  last  word 
or  the  last  attempt,  is  in  the  right  direction.  Workmen  should 
become  something  beside  wild  beasts.  Mr.  Pullman  built  this 
beautiful  little  town,  laid  out  by  landscape  gardener  and  sanitary 
engineer ;  and  expended  S750,000  before  erecting  a  single  hoiise. 
The  differejice  between  this  town  and  the  average  mud-hole  of  a 
prairie  town  is  like  that  between  heaven  and  hell.  The  death  rate 
has  fallen  from  thirty-two  in  1,000  to  seven.  The  first  right  of  a 
man  is  to  life;  and  ]\Ir.  Pullman  has  secured  this.  He  is  not  a 
philanthropist;  he  makes  everything  pay  G  per  cent.  The  gas 
pays  G  per  cent.,  and  costs  the  people  70  cents  a  1,000  feet. 
You  must  compare  the  laborer  in  Pullman  witii  laborers  elsewhere. 
There  was  at  the  start  a  distrust  between  employees  and  employed  ; 
but  confidence  is  increasing.  Kecently,  Mr.  Pullman  wanted  to 
take  a  contract  for  making  100  [)latform  cars,  lie  said  to  the 
workmen,  'We  will  throw  off  a  part  of  our  profit,  if  you  will 
thow  off  a  part  of  your  wages/  and  they  consented.  The  liberty 
of  men  in  Pullman  is,  however,  to  some  extent  restricted.  If  a 
man  wants  a  glass  of  beer  at  his  table,  he  can  have  it ;    but  there 
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is  DO  bar,  and  no  *  perpendicular  drinking.'  If  a  man  wants  a 
drink  at  a  bar,  he  must  go  several  miles  to  get  it;  and  that 
*  makes  a  good  while  between  drinks/  as  a  workman  said.  I 
believe  in  arbitration  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I  am  glad  that  Dr. 
Gladden  advocates  it.     I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  come." 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  said  : 

"  The  word  ^state*  requires  a  precise  definition  as  much  as  the 
word  *right.'  The  State  appears  as  a  wise  and  beneficent  being ; 
iHit  the  State  practically  is  the  persons  which  are  in  the  possession 
of  power.  If  a  man  has  no  right  to  what  he  has. earned  by  the 
sveat  of  his  brow,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  right." 
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The  Report  and  Discussion  of  1885  on 

Social  Science  as  taught  in  the  Colleges  and  Universities  op 
THE  I'nitei)  States, 

has  been  followed  up  by  the  Department  of  Education,  which,  as 
mentioned  on  pages  22  and  23  of  the  Journal  of  Social 
Science^  No.  XXI.,  has  undertaken  to  collect  statistics 
regarding  the  actual  instruction  given  in  the  several  departments 
of  Social  Science  by  American  Colleges  and  Universities.  For 
this  purpose  they  sent  out  in  the  summer  of  1886  the  circulars 
there  printed  and  obtained  returns  from  upwards  of  one  hundred 
institutions  affording  higher  education.  The  ten  Topics  covering 
which  questions  were  asked  were  the  following : 

1.  Theory  of  property,  real  and  personal. 

2.  Production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

3.  Theory  of  Government — National,  State  and  Municipal. 

4.  Public  and  private  corporations. 

5.  Punishment  and  reform  of  criminals. 

G.     Prevention  of  vice  (intemperance,   prostitution,   vagranc}^ 
etc.) 

7.  Public  and  private  charities  (caro  of  the  poor,  insane,  blind, 

idiotic,  deaf-mute,  foundlings,  orphans,  etc.) 

8.  Sanitation  of  cities  and  of  private  dwellings  (water  supply, 

ventilation,  drainage,  epidemics,  etc.) 

9.  Theory  of  public  elementary  education. 

10.     Higher   education    (as   furnishing   the   directive   power   of 
society). 

In   the  following  table  the  returns  are  given  alphabetically  by 
States.     The  answers  are  symbolized  as  follows : 

a. — Taught  in  preparatory  department. 
I. — Taught  incidentally. 
p, — School  of  political  sciences. 
*. — Subject  taught,  but  year  not  stated. 
J . — Sul)ject  taught  in  Freshman  year. 
2. —      '*  ^*     Sophomore    *' 

3. —      *'  "'     Junior  *' 

4.—       ''  '*     Senior  '' 

5. —      **  '*     I'ost  graduate  course. 

G.—       ''  ''     Law  School. 

7.—      ''  ''     Medical  School. 

H. —      ''  *'     Normal  department. 

9.—      ''  *'     Scientific  School. 

:}. — 1st  and  4th  years  ;  J — 3d  and  4  th  vears  ;  ^, — 4th  or  3d  years  ; 
1-4— 1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  ;  2-4— 2d,  3d  ami  4th.' 
Un. — University.     Col. — College. 
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NAiE  OF  CQLLIGC. 
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NAME  OF  COLLEGE. 


MICHIGAN 

llfttac  Creek  €i>l 

MilliilAle  CoL 

Ufi.  of  MJcbig^n 

MINNESOTA. 
Carlton  Col _ 
Un.  Iff  MlJiiiOsola.     ... 

MiSSOUfiL 

CftTiiralCol, 

Dniry  €ol, 

Hrlteliefi  ItiaUtute 

Bte  wart^ville  Col , , . . . 
ITn.  Stat®  of  Mlft^mri,. 
Wiu*biugton  IJn»  , . .  = . . 
WlUittui  Jewell  Col,.. 


I        TOWN.  1 

L  .. I . 
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»  I  3 
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I 
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I 
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3 
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ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  institutions  for  higher 
education  have  elective  courses  or  are  divided  (like  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia)  into  separate  "schools"  or  departments,  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  answer  the  schedule  by  naming  definite 
years. 

The  following  remarks  are  copied  from  letters  received  from  the 
presidents  or  from  professors  of  political  econom}'  in  the  several  in- 
stitutions named : 

Atlanta  University  (Ga.)  :  '*  None  of  these  subjects  are  taught 
except  incidentall}*,  .  .  .  but  some  of  them  would  be  very 
valuable  even  in  an  elementary  course — especially  Nos.  5,  G,  7, 
and  s." 

Clark  University  (Cia.)  :  ''Topics  1,  2  and  4  are  studied  under 
the  head  of  iK)litical  economy ;  topic  3  in  a  special  text-book  ; 
topic  9  in  our  Normal  Course ;  discussions  have  been  held  in  topic 
0.  We  endeavor  to  impress  on  our  students  their  relations  to 
society  and  the  duties  arising.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
hygiene  and  kindred  topics.  I  think  that  more  attention  should 
\>t  given  in  all  grades  of  schools  to  topics  3  and  8  especially." 

German  Knglisli  College  (III.)  :  ''  We  touch  on  these  topics  (juite 
extrnsively  in  class  instruction  on  political  economy,  civil  gov- 
tnnnent,  physiology  and  hygiene,  moral  philosophy,  commercial 
law,  etc." 

Illinois  College  (111.):  **  Topics  1  and  2,  14  weeks;  3  and  4, 
1 1  wiH'ks  ;   the  others  by  lectures." 

Karlhani  College  (Ind.)  :  "  One  term  of  twelve  weeks,  live  hours 
c:uli  week,  devoted  to  political  economy." 

Iiiclinna  University  (Ind.)  :  *^  ]My  course  in  political  science  can 
Im-  t:ik«'n  either  in  the  senior  or  junior  year,  and  is,  1.  Theory  of 
<it>vtrnment  ;  II.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law;  III.  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Political  History.  I  have  also  a  course  in  Eeon- 
umies  and  Sociology  covering  the  two  years  (3(1  and  4tli),  and 
the  topics  4  to  H  inclusive  are  taken  up  in  a  summary  njanner, 
and  alx)  as  topics  of  special  investigation.  The  coming  vcar 
I  hojtc  Xo  investigate  the  town  and  county  poor-houses  in  our 
vicinity.  As  the  work  gets  more  thoroughly  in  sha[>e  I  shall  hope 
to  extend  this 'kind  of  (uiginal  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
students." 
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Parsons  College  (Iowa)  :  ''Topics  1,  2,  3,  4,  9  and  10  are  pre- 
sented to  classes  in  civil  government,  political  econom}',  and  inter- 
national law." 

University  of  Iowa  (Iowa)  :  "There  is  need  of  instruction  in 
all  the  topics  placed  upon  the  schedule  in  collegiate  work  (besides 
the  instruction  given  the  Law  and  Medical  departments)." 

Berea  College  (Ky.)  :  "  We  teach  Perry's  Political  Economy 
with  discussions;  Young's  Science  of  Government ;  Anatom}'  and 
Physiology  and  Hygiene ;  give  much  instruction  on  the  subjects  of 
intemperance,  ventilation,  etc. ;  Fairchild's  Moral  Philosoph}',  with 
lectures  on  chastity  and  on  every  vice,  as  well  as  on  punishments 
and  reforms;  twelve  lectures  a  3'ear  on  Public  Education,  with 
discussions  ;  the  Bible,  two  days  in  a  week  ;  a  weekly  religious  lec- 
ture ;  many  prayer  meetings,  well  attended  ;  Young  Men's  and 
Young  AVomen's  Christian  Associations ;  much  social  intercourse 
with  constant  moral  improvement." 

Centre  College  (Ky.)  •  "Instruction  given  on  all  these  topics  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Econ- 
om}',  International  Law,  Coustitulion.  Physiolog}*,  etc.,  etc.  Each 
of  the  ten  topics  are  discussed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  text 
books  many  of  these  subjects  are  treated  directly,  others  come 
up  incidentall}'  or  are  treated  in  lectures  during  the  four  years  of 
the  college  course." 

Johns  Hopkins  University  (Md.)  :  "  Instruction  is  given  in  topics 
5,  7,  i)  and  10  in  advanced  (university)  work.  One  lecture  and  one 
meeting  of  the  l*liiK)sophical  iSeniinary  each  week — to  post-grad- 
uates only.  Topics  2,  3  and  4  are  treated  in  the  courses  in  Polit- 
ical Science  extending  through  two  yeai*s." 

Boston  University  (Mass.)  :  "  I  enclose  the  following  sjilabus 
of  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn's  course  before  the  School  of  Medicine  : 

FiusT  Lucni  UK,  Wednesday,  Jan.  27,  at  S  p.  m. 

I.    Who,  and  JJozv  Many,  the  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Classes 

are, 

1.  The  [)iiysically  defective  ;  including  the  blind,  the  deaf  mute, 
the  idiotic,  the  congenitally  disfigured,  the  crippled,  etc. 

2.  The  mental ly  or  morally  abnormal  ;  including  the  insane,  the 
inebriate,  the  unbalanced  or  ''cranky  class,"  etc. 

:5.  The  unfortunate  and  therefore  (lepen<lcnt ;  including  widows 
and  or[)han  children,  the  old  and  infirm,  strangers  in  the  country, 
persons  thrown  out  of  work,  or  suddenly  de[)rived  of  means,  b}' 
lire,  dood  or  other  calamity. 
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4.  The  sick,  with  those  dependent  on  them. 

5.  The  vicions ;  inchiding  persons  habitually  intemperate,  pros- 
titutes, vagrants,  petty  thieves,  young  offenders,  etc.,— ^with  the 
families  of  such,  or  persons  who  depend  on  them  more  or  less. 

6.  The  criminal  class ;  inchiding  those  wlio  suddenl}*  or  habit- 
Dallv  commit  crime,  and  are  either  in  prison,  or  are  living  in  the 
coDimimity  and  may  at  any  time  be  arrested  for  crime, — with  those 
dependent  on  them,  and  often  involved  in  their  crimes. 

7.  The  actual  inmates  of  such  public  establishments  as  prisons, 
almshouses,  hospitals  for  the  sicli,  the  insane,  etc.,  schools  for  the 
blind,  deaf  and  idiotic,  asylums  for  special  classes,  such  as  old 
men  and  women,  soldiers,  sailors,  orphans,  etc. 

8.  Estimated  number  of  these  classes. 

II.  General  and  Special  Duties  towards  the  Classes  named. 

J.  Duty  of  the  State,  as  representing  the  whole  community. 

i.  Duty  of  the  Public,  in  its  individual  capacity. 

3.  Duty  of  the  Professions,  and  especially  the  Medical. 

III.  The  Health  of  the  Community,  and  of  Individuals,  as  an 

Ayent  in  jjroducing  the  Dependent  Classes, 

I.  Sanitary  conditions  and  ordinary  sickness. 
:?.  Contagious  diseases  and  epidemics. 

3.  Insanity  and  its  causes. 

4.  Maternity  and  diseases  of  vice. 

IV.  Anomalous  Position   of  the  Medical  Profession   in  reyard  to 

Disease  and  Vice. 

Skcoxd  Lectikk,  Wednesday,  Feb.  3. 

V.  The  True  Character  of  a  Public  Establishmeid  for  a  Dependeid 

Class. 

1.   Its  relation  to  the  State  and  the  public  treasury. 
'1.  The  admission  and  detention  of  its  inmates. 
:i.  Tlieir  sanitary  condition  and  treatment. 

\.  'rheir  visitation  and  insi)ection  by  individuals  or  connnittees. 
'».   Professional  and  general  criticism  upon   the   management  of 
an  cstMblishmcnt. 

Ci.   Its  direct  educational  value  to  the  medical  i)rofcssion. 

\'I.    Hospitals  for  the  Sick  and  the  Insane. 

1.  These  two  classes  unreasonably  separated  in  medical  educa- 
tion. 

'2.  Insanity  a  specialty,  but  also  involving  the  most  general 
considerations. 
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3.  Insanity  in  general  practice. 

4.  Clinical  instruction  as  necessary  in  regard  to  insanity  as  to 
surgery,  or  ordinary  disease. 

5.  The  Westborough  Hospital,  as  related  to  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  and  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine. 

VII.   Almshouses  of  the  State  or  the  Municipalities, 

1 .  In-door  and  out-door  relief. 

2.  An  almshouse  necessaril}'  a  hospital  in  some  degree. 

3.  Out-door  medical  relief  and  dispensary  practice. 

4.  The  Massachusetts  system  of  out-door  relief. 

5.  The  regulation  and  visitation  of  ahnshouses. 

6.  The  almshouse  at  Tewksbury  and  its  histor3'. 

7.  The  city  almshouses  of  Boston. 

Third  Lecture,  Wednesday,  Feb.  10. 
VI H.   Maternity  Hospitals  and  the  Care  of  Young  Children. 

1 .  The  need  of  maternity  hospitals  in  cities,  and  the  evils  to  be 
guarded  against. 

2.  Infanticide  and  the  desertion  of  children. 

3.  The  Massachusetts  system  of  care  for  motherless  infants. 

4.  What  may  be  done  by  physicians  in  this  matter. 

5.  The  disposal  of  *'  children  of  the  State." 

IX.  Truant  Children  and  Juvenik  Offenders, 

1.  Vagrancy  among  children  and  grown  persons. 

2.  Truant  schools  and  local  or  private  reformatories. 

3.  State  reformatories. 

4.  The  family  system  for  reforming  young  offenders. 

Fourth  Lecture,  Wednesday,  Feb.  17. 

X.  Prisons  ayid  their  Inmates, 
1.  TIhj  convicts  themselves. 


-> 


Their  families  and  dependents. 


3.   Discharged  prisoners. 

XI.    General  Remarks  on  the  whole  Subject,'' 

Harvard  College  (Mass.)  :  *'  As  the  course  here  is  entirely  elect- 
ive, the  topics  are  taken  by  men  of  all  classes.  Of  course  the 
higher  studies  (as  indicated  by  the  higher  numbers)  are  generallj' 
taken  ])y  older  men.  The  following  in  history  answer  your  ques- 
tions 3  and  4  : — 
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2.  CoDstitational  Government  in  P^ngland  and  the  United  States 
(Introductory  to  Courses  11,  12^  13,  14,  and  18).  Tu.,  Th,, 
Sat.^  at  11  {first  half  year)  ^  counting  as  a  half -course, 

[4.  Political  and  I^gal  Institutions  of  the  Roman  P^mpire. — De- 
velopment of  the  Prankish  Constitution  to  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. Wed,^  Pri.j  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor) 
Mon.y  at  12  {second  half-year)  ^  counting  as  a  half  course, 

[S.  Hisloiy  of  Government  and  Administration  in  France  from 
the  Prankish  period  to  modern  times.  Wed,^  Fri,^  and  {at 
the  jJea sure  of  the  Instructor)  Mon,,  at  10, 

[9.  Constitutional  and  Legal  Histor}'  of  England  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century.     Mon,^  Wed,^  Fri,^  at  2. 

13.  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  (1783- 
WA)  Tu.,  Til,,  Sat.,  at  12. 

\H.  American  Colonial  History  (to  1783).     Ta,,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11. 

The  following  syllabus  shows  the  scope  of  the  studies  in  Politi- 
cal Flconomy  for  188G-87,  thus  answering  questions  1  and  2  of 
vour  circular :  — 

General   Plan. 

•'The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  attain  two  objects.  (1) 
Familiarity  with  the  leading  principles  of  the  science  is  not  only 
(K-inibli*  for  purposes  of  discipline,  but  indispcMisable  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  study  of  practical  (questions.  Course  1  (with  Divi- 
sion B  for  the  second  half-year)  aims  to  give  that  general  know- 
ItMl^ie  which  every  educated  man  ought  to  have.  For  those,  how- 
v\rv.  who  wish  to  attain  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  princii)les  of 
economics,  one  course  is  not  deemed  suflicient,  and  such  students 
are  strongly  urged  to  continue  this  disciplinary  training  through  a 
sccou<l  year.  To  enable  them  to  do  so,  an  advanced  course 
(Course  2)  has  been  provided,  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  principles 
an<l  systems  of  various  writers  selected  from  ditl'erent  schools. 
(2)  h  is  desired  to  turn  the  attention  of  students  to  the  historical 
and  practical  side  of  the  subject,  affording  training  in  the  use  of 
lMK»ks  :ind  sources,  the  collection  of  statistics,  and  the  investiga- 
lion  of  such  public  (piestions  as  constantly  arise  from  year  to  year. 
This  second  object  is  provided  for  in  Courses  3,  4,  «'>,  G,  7,  «S, 
and  10. 

The  purpose  of  the  plan  being  clear,  it  can  be  used  either  by 
those  who  iiave  only  a  limited  time  to  give  to  Political  Kconomy, 
by  taking  ('(»urse  1  and  afterwards  an  applied  course,  or  l»y  those 
who  expect  to  make  a  more  thorough  stucly  of  the  sul)J(Ht,  by  tak- 
inir  i  and  2,  and  as  many  other  applied  courses  as  may  si-eni  de- 
sirable ;  and,  those  who  take  Course  2,  can  at  the  same  time  carry 
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on  work  in  any  of  the  practical  subjects.  With  this  explanation 
of  the  scope  of  the  general  plan,  students  will  find  it  useful  to 
know  the  particular  bearing  of  each  course. 

Detailed  Statement. 

1.  First  half-year:  Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Econoni}*. — 
Dunbar's  Chapters  on  Banking. 

Second  hulf' yen r :  Division  A  (Theoretical):  Mill's  Principles 
of  Political  P>onomy.  — Cairnes's  Leading  Principles  of 
Political  P-conomy.  Division  B  (Descriptive)  :  Lectures 
on  Money,  Finance,  Labor  and  Capital,  Cooperation,  So- 
cialism and  Taxation.     Mon,^  Wed.,  Fri.^  at  'J. 

Course  1  is  intended  not  only  as  a  means  by  which  a  student 
may  obtain  the  necessary  preparation  for  advanced  courses,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  accpiiring  that  general  knowledge  of  the  subject 
desired  by  those  who  have  little  time  to  give  to  the  study.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half-year  attention  will  be  given  to  the  main  principles 
of  Political  Economy  and  to  the  elements  of  Banking,  and  all  who 
elect  the  course  will  have  substantially  the  same  work.  J.  S. 
Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (the  revised  and  abridged 
edition),  and  C.  P.  Dixbau's  Chapters  on  Bankinfj^  will  be  used 
as  the  basis  ol  the  teaching,  with  illustrations,  ex[)lanations,  and 
questions  in  the  class-room. 

For  the  second  half-year  the  members  of  the  course  will  be 
separated  into  two  groups,  on  the  basis  of  their  preferences  and 
plans  for  the  future.  If  a  student  expects  to  give  further  study  to 
Political  pA-onomy  he  is  advised  to  join  Division  A.  About  the 
middle  of  the  year  each  student  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
choose  between  Division  A  and  Division  JJ,  For  admission  to 
Courses  2  and  3  a  student  is  required  to  have  passed  satisfactorily 
in  Division  A.  It  is  understood,  however  that  instructors  ma}^ 
consider  individual  cases  on  their  merits,  and  make  possible  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  for  good  reasons. 

In  as  much  as  Division  A  will  contain  those  who  expect  to  make 
a  more  si'rious  study  of  Political  Economy,  the  work  of  the  second 
half-year  will  be  largely  given  up  to  a  study  of  the  principles,  in 
order  that  greater  familiarity  with  economic  reasoning  may  be 
gained.  It  is  intended  to  use  portions  of  Mill,  and  of  »I.  E. 
Cairnes's  Leadinfj  l^rinciphs  of  Political  Economy  as  the  ground- 
work. It  is  hoped  to  carry  on  this  part  of  the  course  through  the 
means  of  problems  accompanied  by  references  to  the  authors. 

Division  B  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  mean  to  take  but 
one  course  in  Political  Economy.  Its  object  will  be  to  illiistratc 
the  ai)plication  in  practice  of  the  principles  dealt  with  in  the  first 
half-year.  Brief  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  labor  question, 
cooperation,  industrial  j)artnershii),  trade-unions,  socialism,  free- 
trade  and  protection,  money,  bimetallism.     The  work  will  be  large- 
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ly  descriptive  and  historical.  The  instruction  will  be  partly  by 
lectures,  and  partly  by  the  discussion  of  Upton's  Money  in  Poli- 
/^^,  Jevons's  The  State  in  relation  to  Labor ^  and  other  brief  books. 

•1  Iliston*  of  Economic  Theor3\  —  Examination  of  selections 
from  Leading  writers.  —  Lectures.  Mon,^  Wed,  {at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Instructor)^  and  .Fri,^  ai  2. 

Course  2  is  intended  for  those  who  mean  to  make  a  more  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  literature  and  the  leading  principles  of  the 
subject  than  is  given  in  Course  1.  An  examination  will  be  made 
of  the  historical  development  of  Political  Economy  and  of  the 
news  of  contemporary  writers  on  important  questions  of  principle. 
Tbe  first  half  of  the  3'ear  will  be  occupied  chiefly  with  the  history 
of  economic  doctrines.  The  instruction  will  be  partly  by  lectures, 
and  partly  by  the  discussion  of  passages  from  the  works  of  great 
economists,  such  as  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo.  In  the  second  half 
oftheyear  certain  selected  topics  will  be  taken  up,  and  their  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  writers  of  the  present  time  (such  as  Cairues, 
Siiljjwick,  AValker,  CJeorge,  Leroy-Heaulieu,  Wagner)  will  be  ex- 
iminwi.  The  topics  for  1886-87  will  be  taken  from  the  following 
list:  the  wage  question;  interest;  rent;  manager's  profits;  the 
ibeory  of  money  ;  international  trade ;  the  method  and  scope  of 
|iolitical  eci^uomy  ;  socialism  and  the  relation  of  the  state  to  econo- 
mics. For  admission  to  Course  2  it  is  required  to  have  passed 
jiatis facto rily  in  Course  1,  Division  A, 

•o  Investigation  an<l  Discussion  of  Practical  Economic  (Questions. 
—  Short  Theses.  Ta.,  Th.,  at  3,  and  a  third  hour  to  be 
ojqtointed  htj  the  Instructor. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  discuHsiou  and  study  of  such  practical 
'piistions  of  the  day  as  may  come  up  from  time  to  time.  Only 
l!ios«*  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1  will  be  admitted 
to  this  course.  Special  and  detailed  investigations  are  confuuMl  to 
( oiirse  in.  In  Course  3  it  is  expected  that  a  inimber  of  topics 
will  Ik,"  taken  up,  thus  recjuiring  no  c*xliaustive  treatment  of  single 
Mihjecls.  AVitiiout  losing  more  time  than  in  anoiiliiiary  course,  it 
i"*  intended  that  each  student  shall  have  practice  in  collecting  the 
t:i(t*»  an«l  in  making  a  simple  statenunt  of*  t)pposing  argumonts  on 
xTHf  pari  of  a  qut'stion  of  the  day,  in  the  foiin  of  a  short  thesis. 
The  topics  thus  presented  will  be  the  basis  of  discussion  by  other 
Mudcnts,  or  by  the  instructor.  It  is  the  plan,  however,  to  kee[) 
this  essentially  an  elementary  course  in  investigation,  open  to  those 
wIk)  do  not  inten<l  to  carry  on  an  elahorate  investigation  in  Course 
P».  So  far  as  can  now  be  stated,  the  topics  for  1HS()_.S7  will  he 
taken  from  the  following  list :  — 

The  navigation  laws  and  AmcMican  shipping;  biinetallisni  ;  ap- 
preciation of  gohl ;   recii'rocity  with  Canacla  and   Mexico  ;  advan- 
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tages  of  government  issues  of  notes  compared  with  those  of  the 
national  banks  ;  railwa}-  transportation  ;  American  competition  ; 
the  surplus  revenue  ;  cooperation. 

4.  Economic  Historj'  of  Europe  and  America  since  the  Seven 
Years*  War.  —  Lectures  and  written  work.  Mon,^  Wed.^ 
Fri.,  at  11. 

It  is  intended  in  Course  4  to  trace  the  economic  effects  of  the 
great  events  in  the  history  of  the  last  one  hundred  and  twent^'-five 
years.  Tliis  course  does  not  require  any  previous  study  of  Politi- 
cal p]conomy  ;  but  it  is  greatly*  for  the  advantage  of  the  student 
electing  it  to  take  or  to  have  taken  either  Political  P^conomy  1  or 
History  12  or  13.     The  following  topics  will  be  treated : — 

The  economic  results  of  the  invention  of  textile  machinery  and 
of  the  use  of  steam  ;  of  the  American  and  French  Revolutions  ;  of 
the  introduction  of  railwa}^  ;  of  steam  navigation  ;  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries of  gold  ;  of  the  refined  uses  of  credit ;  of  the  civil  war  of 
18f)l-65;  and  of  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870  and  the  politi- 
cal reorganization  of  German}*. 

In  a(\lition  to  the  lectures  in  which  these  topics  are  treated, 
text-book  work  will  be  prescribed  for  1880-87;  and,  besides  the 
regular  mid-3'ear  and  final  examinations,  hour  examinations  will 
also  be  held ;  in  place  of  which,  however,  proficient  students  may 
substitute  written  work,  upon  special  subjects  assigned  by  the 
instructor. 

*5.  Economic  effects  of  Land  Tenures  in  England,  Ireland, 
France,  and  Germany. — Lectures  and  Theses.  Once  a 
iveek,  countimj  as  a  half-course. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily 
in  C'ourse  1.  Special  topics  are  assigned  to  members,  and  the 
written  thesis  when  prepared  is  made  the  subject  of  criticism  and 
discussion  ]>y  the  instructor.  In  these  studies  students  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  conchisions  through  their  own  investigations,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  collection  of  facts  and  statistics  in  the  College 
Library.  This  course  covers  the  (jnestions  now  of  political  im- 
portance in  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany  in  their  eco- 
nomic aspects,  and  embraces  the  foUowing  subjects  : — 

In  England  :  the  land  laws ;  relative  position  of  landlord,  ten- 
ant, and  laborer  in  the  last  one  hundred  years;  tenant-right; 
leases  ;  prices  and  importation  of  grain  ;  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  ; 
American  competition  ;  peasant  proprietorship.  —  In  Ireland  :  the 
ancient  tribal  customs  ;  P^nglish  conquests  ;  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant ;  security  of  tenure  ;  Ulster  tenant-right ;  absenteeism  ; 
parliamentary  legislation  ;  acts  of  1801),  1870,  1881,  1^82;  popu- 
lation ;  prices  of  food  and  labor. — In  France  :  feudal  burdens  on 
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land ;  relation  of  classes,  aud  condition  of  peasantry  and  agricul- 
ture before  the  Revolution  ;  small  holdings  and  the  law  of  equal 
division ;  present  condition  of  peasanti^  and  agriculture ;  growth 
of  population  ;  statistics  of  production,  wages,  prices ;  peasant 
proprietorship. — In  Germany  :  reforms  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  ; 
condition  of  agricuRure  ;  peasant  proprietors  ;  statistics  of  wages 
and  prices. 

•C.    Histor}'  of  Tariff  Legislation  in    the  United  States.     Tu,, 
Til.,  {at  2  second  half-year),  counting  as  a  half-course. 

Course  Ti  is  partly  economic  and  partly  historical.  The  eco- 
nomic principles  which  should  govern  tariff  legislation,  and  the 
fecal  aud  administrative  questions  arising  in  connection  with  it, 
will  be  discussed.  In  the  historical  part  of  the  course  attention 
will  be  given  mainly  to  the  history  of  legislation  on  the  tariff  in 
the  United  States  from  1789  to  the  present  time.  Brief  considera- 
tion will  also  be  given  to  the  experience  of  the  Colonies  in  foreign 
trade  l>efore  the  Revolution  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  to 
the  tariff  history  of  England,  France  and  Germany.  It  is  recom- 
nieuded  that  this  course  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  8  and 
with  History  1:5.  The  nature  of  the  course  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowinj:  summary  of  the  topics  taken  up  in  the  tariff  history  of  the 
United  States : — 

I.  1789-1816:  Tariff  system  adopted  afler  the  formation  of 
tbe  Constitution  ;  Hamilton's  report ;  the  state  of  the  protective 
controversy  before  1816;  the  beginnings  of  manufacturing  indus- 
trv.— II.  *i816-184():  The  American  ^System  ;  Henry  Clay;  the 
tariffs  of  1824,  182.S,  183-2;  the  Compromise  Tariff  of  1833;  the 
urowih  of  manufactures  ;  the  economic  effects  of  protection. — III. 
i'<4«»-l,sG() :  The  political  tariffs  of  1842  and  184G  ;  the  industrial 
pronrivss  of  the  country  from  1846  to  18<;0.— IV.  1860-1883  :  the 
( ivil  War  ;  the  development  of  the  existing  tariff  system  ;  the  act 
of  18r»4  ;  the  tax  reducing  acts  of  later  years  ;  the  tariff  revision 
of  \sh:\  ;  the  economic  etiects  of  the  protective  system. 

For  admission  to  Course  6  a  student  must  have  passed  satisfac- 
torily in  Course  1. 

•7.     rnblic  Finance  and  Hanking.  —  Leroy-licaulicu's  Science  des 
F'inances.      3/o/t.,   11  e</.,  /'//.,  ut  3. 

In  this  cours?  it  is  pn)[)ose(l  to  review  the  financial  system  of 
two  or  three  of  the  leading  motlurn  countries,  their  methods  of 
taxation  and  of  borrowing,  and  the  characteristics  of  their  bank- 
iii'^-syslems,  especially  as  connected  with  the  puhlic  finances.  Il- 
lustration hy  comparison  with  the  practice  of  less  important  coun- 
tries an<l  b}  historical  examples  will  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
work. 

Written  reports  by  the  students  upon  assigned  topics  and   dis- 
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cussions  tbereon  in  the  class-room  will  be  chiefly  relied  on  in  con- 
ducting this  course,  and  for  admission  to  it  a  satisfactory  record 
in  Course  1  is  required. 

*8.  History  of  Financial  Legislation  in  the  United  States.  Ta., 
T7i.,  at  2  {first  half-year)^  countivg  as  a  half -course. 

In  this  course,  for  admission  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  have 
passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1,  a  comprehensive  review  will  he 
made  of  the  financial  history  of  the  United  States,  with  special 
consideration  of  Hamilton's  financial  system,  the  struggle  over  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  finances  of  the  civil 
war  and  of  the  period  of  suspended  payments.  This  course  is  ad- 
vantageously taken  with  Course  G,  making  a  full  course  for  the 
year,  and  is  also  a  useful  accompaniment  to  History  13.  It  will 
be  carried  on  with  a  limited  number  of  lectures,  with  frequent 
reports  by  students  upon  assigned  topics,  and  with  a  prescribed 
course  of  reading. 

*10.  Special  Advanced  Study  and  Research. — In  188G-87,  com- 
petent students  may  pursue  special  investigations  of 
selected  topics  under  the  guidance  of  any  one  of  the  in- 
structors. 

Course  10  is  open  only  to  Graduates,  to  Candidates  for  Honors 
in  Political  Science,  and  to  Seniors  of  high  rank  who  are  likely  to 
obtain  HoDorable  Mention  in  Political  Economy.  The  subject  to 
be  pursued  is  selected  upon  consultation  and  agreement  with  the 
instructor  under  whose  direction  the  student  is  to  work,  and  the 
course  can  then  be  taken,  either  as  a  full  course  or  as  a  half- 
course,  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  investigation  may  in  the 
judgment  of  the  instructor  require." 

"Williams  College  (Mass.)  ''Topic  (1)  all  the  Junior  year,  one 
hour  daily  ;  (2)  sixteen  weeks  of  Junior  year,  one  hour  daily  ;  (3) 
all  Junior  year,  tiiree  hours  weekly.  Topics  4-10  are  touched  on 
incidentally  in  connection  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  learned  and  recited ;  and  in  connection  with 
lectures  on  the  Common  and  Roman  Law.  Two  terms  of  history, 
English  and  American,  six  hours  a  week,  give  additional  oppor- 
tunity to  treat  social  science  topics." 

^lichigau  University  (Mich.)  ^'  Impossible,  uiih  our  system  of 
electives,  to  say  in  what  year  of  a  student's  course  these  studies 
will  be  taken  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  answer  that  most  of  this  work  comes 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  collegiate  residence.  Some  of  the 
more  elementary  studies  may  be  begun  in  the  second  half  of  the 
second  year." 
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versity  of  MinricMt>t?i  (Minn,)  *'  In  my  jud^mout,  stuhjects 
1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  !♦  and  lU  shonlii  bt'  Uiugbl  to  all  un-lergraduntes  — of 
course  ooly  elements  caa  be  given  to  iindorgradimto«.  No*  a  will 
receive  some  incidental  notice  in  the  department  of  Ethics — a«  also 
will  No,  6  ;  No.  8  should  be  ho  generally  tanght  in  lower  sc!ioola 
aa  to  give  all  neeeBsarj  instnictioii  not  technical .  The  flecretary 
of  the  State  Bomtl  uf  flenlth  gives  an  adrairahle  course  of  lectures 
lo  onr  ScntiMts,  Wc  (ilan  to  itiBtrvict  post-jjradnutcs  in  any  of 
these  specialties^  according  to  their  choice*  Last  year  the  special- 
ties chosen  were  Moticy*  I'roperty*  Taxation  and  Laud  Systems. 
The  C4jun*e  for  nndergradnatCH  in  this : 

Fail  Term. — l*oitlical  Hconorny  (topics  1  and  2.) 

StconH  l>r7n. — Civil  Government  (topic  3.) 

Spring  Trrvi, — ^Amcrican  National  Kconomy  (topics  4-lOeJCCcpt 
5-8,  )'• 

Unher#»ity  of  Missonri  (Mo.):  *^  Topics  1,  J,  4,  5,  taught  in 
the  Law  School ;  3  and  4  in  the  English  School ;  6  and  7  in  the 
course  on  Ethics;  8  by  the  pi-ofessurs  of  the  Medical  School;  d 
and  10  by  the  Normal  School  [Missouri  having  a  Normal  depart- 
ment in  the  State  University.]*' 

Washington  Univerftity  (Mo,) :  *'Tnpic»4'lO  di^^cussed  in  con- 
m?ctJon  with  work  in  jjoliUcal  economy  and  ethics/' 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  '*AU  the  topics  in 
question  are  tiTatcd  or  touched  upon  either  in  the  Junior  year 
course  in  j)olitical  and  social  science,  or  the  Senior  year  philosophy ; 
gome  of  thetn  from  more  than  one  point  of  riew." 

[A  printed  pa(ier  un  *"  the  melliod  of  meeting  the  new  soiial  issues 
by  education,*'  was  receiviul  from  Prof.  G.  B.  Newcomb*] 

Colombia  College  (N.  Y.) ;  ^'All  the  mattei's  embraced  in  the 
sf^hedulc,  except  pe*tugo^ie«*,  are  taught  in  this  college,  but  not  in 
the  same  SchouL  Tbi>!>e  ftiUiug  umlcr  [political  economy  are  taught 
ID  the  School  of  Art**  and  in  the  School  of  Political  Science.  Tho 
other  topics  arc  tJiitght  in  the  Schools  of  Law  and  of  Mines,*' 

Uulger**  College  (N,  J.)  :  **  Lectures  on  '^  Duties  of  Civilisation* 
In  Seniijr  Aear,  The  Resident  in  brief  discussions  Wfore  the 
college  *  Bible  Class'  treats  these  topics  as  applications  of  Christie 
anity  to  social  problems  of  our  time.  Also,  in  Licber's  Political 
Kthicn  to  Senior  yuar/* 

Hiram  College,  (O.)  **All  the  subjects  mentioned  in  thesohe<U 
nie  scut  mo  arc  worthy  of  ttic  careful  and  critical  attention  of  ttie 
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educator,  especially  the  topics  numbered  4,  6,  7,  8  and  10.  One 
of  the  most  pressing  questions  of  the  da}'  in  America  is,  "  What 
is  Education?"  It  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  some  so-called 
"educators"  whether  a  knowledge  of  the  things  mentioned  in 
3*our  schedule  should  enter  as  a  factor  into  education.  I  believe 
we  see  the  dawn  of  that  da}-  in  which  "Civics"  and  "Social  Sci- 
ence" will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of  American 
colleges." 

Kenyon  College,  (O.)  "As  to  what  topics  in  the  list  may  be  prof- 
tably  studied  by  college  students,  I  would  say  that  I  regard  those 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  4  and  10  on  the  schedule,  as  coming  before  the 
others.  But  in  my  judgment  the  theory  of  fluctuations  in  market 
values  ought  to  be  made  a  special  topic,  and  precede  items  1 
and  2." 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  (O.)  "We  teach  under  No.  1  that 
propert}'  is  a  trust  held  first  for  God,  second,  for  the  State,  third, 
for  the  family,  fourth,  for  self.  1-nder  No.  2  that  Republican 
institutions  necessitate  higher  prices  for  labor,  and  greater  distri- 
bution of  comforts  than  despotisms,  monarchical  governments,  or 
privileged  classes.  Under  No.  3,  that  the  organic  unit  of  all 
mankind  is  the  slate  that  is  best  for  all,  and  at  tlie  same  time  for 
each.  Under  No.  4,  that  corporations  have  no  souls  to  save,  nor 
faces  to  slap — every  big  fish  feels  it  a  religious  duty  to  swallow 
the  little  ones.  Under  No.  o  we  teach,  contrary  to  Dr.  Woolsey, 
that  the  first  motive  in  punishment  is  to  reform  and  save  the 
criminal.  Under  No.  6  we  teach  that  it  is  best  to  watch  children 
as  an  olTicer  watches  a  convict,  till  tlioy  reach  majority,  and  insist 
on  instant  obedience,  and  *"  mix  it  a'  wi'  prayer."  Under  No.  7 
we  teach  that  the  State  should  be  father  and  mother  to  the  help- 
less, but  should  not  interfere  with  Providence 'in  warding  off  from 
the  able  and  intelligent  the  consequences  of  crime.  Under  No.  8, 
that  lack  of  light,  murderous  cellars,  imperfect  sewage-pipes,  are 
the  crying  sins  of  builders,  mechanics,  and  city  authorities.  Under 
No.  9,  absolute  perfection  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geographj',  and  physiology  should  be  attained.  Under 
No.  10  the  perfect  and  syunnelrical  developmont  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  Technical,  professional,  elective  education  in 
the  development  of  the  mind  as  an  end  (which  is  lil)eral  culture), 
is  an  abomination  of  abominations." 

University  of  Wooster,  (O.)     "A  new  professorship,  now  more 
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than  half  endowed,  has  just  been  established  here  ;  it  is  named  the 
chair  of  Morals  and  Sociology." 

Pacific  University,  (Oregon.)  ''  I  look  for  the  next  great  ad- 
vance of  man  in  the  line  of  the  social  sciences,  rather  than  in  the 
natural  sciences." 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  (Pa.)  ''  We  continue  to  use 
the  old  College  Curriculum.  In  the  senior  year  we  teach  political 
economy,  and  devote  a  whole  year  to  ethics,  in  which  I  lecture  on 
the  famil}'  and  the  State,  covering  a  full  course  of  instruction  in 
Social  Science  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  ethics — i.  e.,  the 
ethics  of  social  economy." 

University  of  Vermont,  (Vt.)  *' Sanitary  Science  is  taught  in 
detail ;  all  except  sanitation  is  taught  under  the  general  subject  ot 
political  economy  and  social  philosophy." 
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THBIN     OROWTIf     AKD     FUTUBS. 


(A  Report  rend  before  itie  AmerlcsLn  Social  Scteneik  AisoelnUou*  a4»|jteinlier  id,  t8«(5, 
at  8»raH>gii,  N.  Y,,  liy  F.  II.  S»nlioni,  G«iDer»1  SecT«t«J>0 

lMdte»  and  Gevtlemetin  Members  of  the  Association: 

It  is  twenty  years,  lacking  eome  four  weeks,  since  our  society 
bfUl  its  first  TneeliDg  in  Boston,  which  was  called  together  by  a 
ctepartment  of  the  state  government  of  Massachusetts  and  con- 
vened in  the  State  House.  I  mention  this  fact,  otherwise  of  little 
moment,  to  show  what  view  was  then  taken  of  a  question  some- 
timea  discussed  among  us — the  share  which  a  popular  government 
should  have  in  discussions  such  as  we  caiTy  on.  It  was  tiien  he- 
Heveil  (at  the  close  of  our  great  civil  war,  in  which  the  govern- 
mtot  hoc?,  from  necessity,  been  absolute  and  military  in  most  ot 
ita  branches,)  that  there  were  many  social  concerns,  not  hitherto 
held  ad  very  closely  related  to  the  government,  in  which  the  people, 
through  their  representatives  end  tlte  administrative  officials, 
should  tiike  a  certain  definite  part.  These  related  to  the  public 
i»ducation,  the  public  health,  and  that  arrangement  of  the  public 
finances  upon  which  the  whole  structure  of  private  commerce  and 
pecuniary  activity  depends;  and,  from  that  time  onward,  in  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  more  and  more  the  affair  of  government, 
l>olh  local  and  national,  to  busy  itself  with  school  funds  and  school 
boanlsi — with  lioards  of  health,  boards  of  charities,  commissioners 
of  lunacy,  of  valuation  and  taxation,  tariff  commissions,  Indian 
commiBStons,  the  otUcial  inspection  of  banks,  factories,  mines  and 
cfojke  ; — the  collection  of  innumerable  census  statistics  ;  the  inves- 
tigation of  railroad  and  telegraph  tralUc,  and  its  partial  regulation  j 
the  establishment  of  parks,  museums,  libraries,  art  galleries,  etc.^ 
wltolly  or  in  part  at  the  public  exist,  and  so  on,  to  a  degree  which 
bad  excited  in  our  distinguished  associate,  Herbert  S(>eucer,  seri- 
uus  alarm  lest  modern  society  may  be  reduced  txj  slavery  and 
socialism.  Without  pausing  to  consider  this  danger  now — for  it 
doea  not  seem  immediately  pressing — I  would  only  remark  that 
oar  Asdociation^  at  iU  very  outset,  seenm  to  have  contemplated  just 
Uiia  expansion  of  the  powers  and  interests  of  a  [>opular  govern- 
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ment,  and  not  to  have  dreaded  disaster  therefrom.  But  we  also 
contemplated  as  our  own  more  special  work,  the  combination  of 
private  initiative  and  associated  activity  with  whatever  governments 
might  undertake  ;  and  this  was  foreshadowed  in  our  first  meeting, 
at  which  many  official  persons  from  several  of  the  states  were 
present. 

Of  those  who  then  associated  themselves  for  this  purpose,  but  few 
remain  active  in  our  association,  and  every  year  removes  some  of 
them,  and  of  those  who  have  since  joined  us.  Among  such  deaths 
in  the  past  year  I  would  mention  with  deserved  commemoiation, 
Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Massachusetts,  who,  in  1865,  stood  among 
the  foremost  in  America  for  statistical  research  and  philanthropic 
breadth  of  view.  Others  may  have  overtaken  or  distanced  him  in 
these  later  years,  when  the  range  and  the  instrumentalities  of  sta- 
tistical science  have  so  vastly  increased ;  but  none  could  excel  Dr. 
Jarvis  in  sincere  interest  and  tireless  industrj'  for  such  pursuits. 
He  was  no  less  devoted  to  sanitary  questions  and  to  the  care  of 
the  insane  and  idiotic — that  painful  province  of  modem  civilization 
in  which  societj'  has  so  much  to  learn  and  to  suffer,  before  a  por- 
tentous evil  can  even  be  understood  —  much  less  checked  and 
abated.  In  these  fields,  and  in  all  the  domain  of  philanthropy,  Dr. 
Jarvis  was  constantly  hopeful — perhaps  beyond  the  scope  of  rea- 
sonable anticipation, — but  this  is  a  rare  and  generous  fault  even  in 
the  young,  and  how  seldom  do  we  find  it  in  experienced  age  !  His 
private  virtues  were  the  natural  accompaniment  of  these  public 
qualities,  and  he  was  fortunate  not  only  in  the  peace  of  his  life, 
but  in  the  felicity  of  his  death. 

What  shall  I  say  then  of  that  other  and  far  greater  citizen, 
whose  life — lately  ended,  amid  the  admiring  regret  of  his  countr}'- 
men  and  of  the  whole  world — drew  its  chief  distinction  from  the 
bloody  annals  of  war,  yet  sought  peace  alone  in  that  labyrinth  of 
battles,  and  bravely  achieved  its  aim?  General  Grant  was  for  a 
short  time  one  of  our  members,  though  he  took  no  active  part  in 
our  organization,  and  is  chiefly  remembered,  in  this  connection, 
for  the  early  and  effective  recognition  he  gave  as  president  of  the 
United  States  to  those  principles  of  civil  service  reform  which  our 
Association  so  long  ago  presented  and  maintained.  It  was  he  who 
appointed  to  high  position  in  the  earh'  work  of  this  reform  our 
associates,  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Eaton,  who  have  been  peimitted  at 
last  to  see  the  result  of  their  labors  in  the  arrest  and  prospective 
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:>wnfall  of  the  *'  spoils  systom  "  of  npixiintujent  Ui  public  otlice. 
True,  President  Grant  ditl  not  show  tlmt  wonderful  power  of  com- 
pleting a  campaign,  in  matters  political,  which  General  Grant  had 
displayed  in  the  aflairs  of  war;  and  it  was  left  for  others  to  fight 
out  the  civil  service  battle  on  that  line»  through  many  summers* 
Hat  much  is  due  to  the  silent  soldier  for  his  initiative  in  this  al!air» 
undertaken,  as  it  was,  against  the  open  or  secret  hostility  of  bis 
party  friends  or  supportei's,  t<>  whose  ill  advice  he  owed  the  errors 
of  bis  civil  administration.  Forgetting  these,  until  such  time  as 
I  be  good  of  our  country  may  force  us  to  remember  them,  let  us 
dwell  with  a  more  generous  satisfaction  on  General  Grant*s  unex- 
ampled military  career.  If  the  genius  of  this  great  soldier  had  led 
biin*  like  other  famous  conquerors,  to  victories  however  brilliant, 
over  trampled  nations  and  the  institutions  of  his  own  country,  it 
would  not  be  the  i)artof  the  social  science  to  celebrate  them*  War 
in  itself  is  unsocial  and  abhorred  by  the  students  of  our  science. 

We  love  not  i\\\%  VtiMkch%ot\,  tlila  chUil  of  UeU, 
WUil  WftT,  tbst  breaks  iUe  convene  of  the  wise. 

And  our  cbanipion,  in-esistiblc  in  war,  was  one  of  the  few  great  con- 
querors who  hated  the  deadly  art  by  which  he  rose  to  fame  and  sought 
only  peace  in  all  his  campaigns.  His  upward  progress  was  swilt 
and  sure, — more  rapid  and  more  brilliant  than  Croraweirs,^ — equally 
fortunate,  on  a  far  grander  scale,  «nd  at  the  same  time  more  per- 
manent in  its  successes.  Like  Cromwell,  Grant  broke  forth  from 
obscurity  and  seemed  to  command  good  fortune  as  well  as  vast 
armies,  by  that  singular  personal  quality  which  forbade  Cu.*«ar  and 
Alexander  to  be  defeated  : — 

For,  If  we  would  si)f*ak  true, 

Much  to  the  man  i?*  ilnc, 
W  ho,  from  hfs  private  gani«*ii«.  wiiero 
He  lived  reserved  and  nuftteroi 

A»  if  hia  highest  plot 

To  pUnt  the  b«rgamot, 
C<»uli]  by  iDdustrioQs  valor  climb 
To  r«lti  iho  pre  at  work  of  Ttwie, 

And  cafti  the  kinjc^ui*  ^M 

Into  another  mold' 
•  •  •  • 

Bat  tie,  tho  WAr*ft  Atid  fortntio't  aoiii 
Marched  uidefatigAbly  uo« 

And  for  the  la^t  riTect 

SliU  kept  tton  *word  erect. 

And  IV hen  Grant  laiil  ilown  the  sword  all  armed  contention  ceased, 
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SO  perfectly  had  he  finished  the  work  of  war — more  remarkable  in 
this  than  Alexander  or  Ciesar  or  Cromwell  or  Napoleon — because, 
unlike  them,  he  sought  neither  dominion  nor  glory,  but  peace 
alone,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

It  is  this  ever  advancing  goal  of  human  welfare  that  the  students 
of  social  science  aim  at,  and  when  some  phase  of  it  has  been  ob- 
tained, we  still  find  it  in  other  forms  as  far  before  us  as  ever.  In  the 
twenty  years'  period  now  closing  we*  have  seen  many  results  once 
deemed  unattainable,  resting  in  secure  accomplishment,  while 
other  objects  of  hope  that  were  long  despaired  of,  seem  now  close 
at  hand.  I  will  not  stop  to  point  out  what  these  are,  and  will 
dwell  for  a  moment  only  on  the  growing  community  of  thoughts 
and  interests  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  has  at  last 
made  the  universal  stud}'  of  the  social  sciences  possible.  The 
ever-flowing  currents  of  commerce,  like  those  ocean  streams  upon 
which  its  cargoes  are  borne,  and  the  main  tidal-wave  of  emigration, 
pushing  forward  into  every  unoccupied  land,  have  at  last  reached 
the  long  inaccessible  regions  of  central  Africa ;  while  the  vast 
solitudes  of  central  Asia  arc  opening  at  the  march  of  armies  and 
the  serpent-like  approach  of  the  railroad.  These  are  but  new  and 
extreme  illustrations  of  that  advancing,  co-operating  civilization 
which  has  been  at  work  for  centuries  to  bring  together  the  ends  of 
the  earth  in  a  league  of  interest  and  mutual  good-will ;  but  the 
process  is  wonderfully  hastened  of  late,  and  even  since  our  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  1865.  Twenty  years  more  of  such  pro- 
gress in  international  relations,  and  the  geographical  extension  of 
trade  and  of  deraocrac}',  and  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  will  seem 
changed.  There  will  be  throughout  the  world  what  the  American 
patriot  sighed  for  long  ago — '*  no  North,  no  South,  no  East  and  no 
West  "  ;  the  points  of  the  compass  will  no  longer  indicate  anything 
but  geographic  facts,  and  civilization  will  be  of  no  particular  hem- 
isphere or  latitude,  for  there  will  be  but  one  civilization.  "Three 
hundred  religious  and  only  one  gravy ! "  sighed  the  disgusted 
Frenchman  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  there  are 
resources  against  ennui  in  the  variety  even  of  pudding-sauces. 
"  All  men  of  sense,"  said  the  first  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  *'  are  of  one 
religion  ;  "  but  when  his  inquisitive  friend  asked,  "  What  religion 
may  that  be,  my  lord?"  he  was  fain  to  answer,  "That,  madam, 
men  of  sense  never  tell."  I  will  not  undertake  to  forecast  what 
our  own  civilization  will  be  in  1905  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  it  will  be 
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broader,  more  tolerant,  more  inclusive  and  less  seUUh  than  the 
[nesciut  cHspensation.  Our  friends  of  ibe  pessimistic  sclruol  dwell 
with  grin)  satisFaction  on  their  doctrine  that  teaches  '^survival  of 
the  fittest ;  "  bnt  if  the  fittest  do  snrvive,  the;  must  make  the  world 
a  fitter  place  to  live  in,  It  is  the  survival  and  not  the  extiipatiou 
upon  which  ll»e  student  uf  social  science  fttslens  bis  attention, — 
letting  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  But  we  iiiust  never  forget  that 
moral  fitness  is  an  element  in  natural  selection  ;  there  is  also  a 
spiritual  something  that  comes  in  due  time  after  the  natural  and 
»urviva«  It,  as  being  the  fittest.  If  niQiu  or  even  dt^s,  were 
Krhat  soniC  economists  descrilie  as  men,— creatures  of  selfishness 
ilnne,  eniighteued  onl}*  in  order  to  satisfy  self  more  exquisitely — 
this  earth  would  be  a  very  different  and  far  worse  planet  than  it  is. 
I>r«  Johnson  declared  timt  he  had  constantly  found  mctx  less  just 
and  ujore  beneficent  than  he  hnd  expected, — that  is  to  say,  less 
l4>giertl  «n<I  more  sympathetic ;  and  if  1  were  to  select  a  single 
trnn  by  wl»icli  to  qualify  Uie  whole  race  of  mankind,  perhaps  sym- 
pathetie  would  1)0  as  good  as  any.  Even  Luean's  Cato — in  flexible 
disciple  of  a  bar^h  sect,  whose  boast  was  to  follow  nature  and 
scorn  me tai»hysic8^ — viewed  himself  as  lK>rn  not  for  self  but  for  the 
wide  world  of  men, — 

Xec  ftltil  seil  iotl  geuUittn  e«  cretlere  mniido. 

In  other  words^  he  was  sympathetic,  and  Instead  of  seeking  tin- 
survival  €if  the  fittest^ — that  1^$,  of  himself — he  pledged  his  life  for 
his  cHjuntry,  and  was  tender  of  the  public  rather  tban  of  his  own 
carcass, 

['alrurque  Unpenclere  vltani* 
In  coiiiniunc  bonus;  ntilliMiriue  C«ton*«  in  artus 
Sabr«i»flU  partem  que  tuUt  ^Ibi  uAta  volujniid. 


This  native  delight  of  selfishness,  which  had  so  little  share  In 
(  nlo,  has  long  been  tin?  |»ortion  of  mankind  in  general,  and  may 
lie  taken  for  granted  and  reasoned  from,  as  the  econonii^t^i  and 
pessimists  have  done  ;  but  it  by  no  means  tells  the  whole  story. 
There  is  a  suppressed  premise  in  this  enthymeme  of  human  his- 
tory, which  is  sure  to  declare  itself  in  the  conclusion,  to  the  shanu 
of  •^aophistei's,  economists  and  calculators/'  as  Burke  called  ilu 
pedantic  class  in  his  time.  The  whole  cbrtmiele  of  onr  eivil  war, 
and  the  career  of  him  wh*^se  **w*»rd  cut  the  Gordian  knot  that  tied 
up  our  liberties  with  slavery,  i^^  ♦♦ue  long  protest  against  ibat  theory 
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of  human  nature  which  founds  it  on  selfishness,  enlightened  or  be- 
nighted. Mankind  are  both  selfish  and  "  sentimental" — some- 
times sentimental  in  their  selfishness ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  sen- 
timents prevail  over  the  desires.  This  should  be  understood 
by  those  economists  who  waste  so  much  breath  in  denouncing 
"sentiment"  and  ''metaphysics,"  —  forgetting  that  their  own 
science  is  a  metaphysical  one,  and  in  few  respects  to  be  assi- 
milated to  a  natural  or  an  exact  science.  M.  de  Laveleye  has 
lately  spoken  to  some  purpose  on  this  point,  saying :  **  When  cer- 
tain laws,  which  are  only  suitable  to  natural  science,  are  borrowed 
from  biology  and  applied  to  local  relations,  men's  moral  senses 
must  inevitably  become  deadened,  and  the  thirst  for  perfection  be 
destroyed.  Generations  educated  in  this  school  would  never  effect 
such  revolutions  as  those  of  the  IGth  century,  or  that  of  1789. 
The}'  would  be  perfectly  ready  to  submit  to  every  tyrann}-,  con- 
sidering it  a  decree  of  nature."  To  the  same  effect,  but  more 
positively,  as  was  his  wont,  Emerson  says,  ''  The  sentiment  of 
mercy  is  the  natural  recoil  which  the  laws  of  the  universe  provide 
to  protect  mankind  from  destruction  by  savage  passions." 

You  have  had  an  opportunit}'  to  learn  in  the  past  two  days  what 
are  the  aims  of  that  newest  organization,  the  American  Economic 
Association.  I  have  found  them  concisely  stated  by  one  of  the 
members,  Mr.  Edward  Bemis,  who  will  have  something  to  sa}*  on 
"  Socialism  "  at  one  of  our  meetings.  He  declares  that  "  a  grow- 
ing number  of  the  most  seholarl}'  investigators"  who  refuse  ''to 
recognize  as  all-embracing  those  old  theories  of  the  English  econo- 
mists which  exalt  selfishness,  and  insist  that  the  greatest  progress 
is  secured  only  when  the  freest  competition  prevails," — are  now 
seeking  "  to  study  what  is  and  also  what  changes  are  practicable 
to  bring  about  what  ottght  to  6e."  Melhiuks  this  expreoses  very 
well  what  our  association  has  been  doing  in  its  broader  field  and 
with  more  miscellaneous  activity,  for  the  last  twenty  3'ears.  To 
learn  patiently  what  is — to  promote  diligentl}'  what  should  be, — 
this  is  the  double  duty  of  all  the  social  sciences,  of  which  political 
economy  is  one. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  in  the  essays  of  a  former  associate — with 
whom  we  do  not  always  agree,  and  who  perhaps  would  differ  from 
us  in  the  remark  just  made — a  full  recognition  of  the  broad  task  of 
what  he  calls  "Sociology."  Prof.  Sumner  says:  "  Sociology  is 
the  science  of  life  in  society ;  it  investigates  the  forces  which  come 
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Into  action  wherever  a  haman  societj  exists.  It8  practical  utility 
eonsists  in  deriving  the  rules  of  right  sociril  living  frora  the  facts 
and  laws  which  prevail  by  nature  in  the  consliUition  and  functions 
of  Hociety.  At  this  moment  our  knowledge  of  social  science  is 
behind  lUe  demands  which  existing  social  questions  make  upon  us- 
It  is  to  the  science  of  society,  which  will  derive  tnie  conceptions 
from  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  social  order,  studied  without  pre- 
judice or  bias  of  any  sort,  that  we  must  look  for  the  correct 
answer  to  those  questions." 

A  perception  of  this  necessity,  which  Prof<  Sumner  has  stated 
none  tot*  strongly,  has  led  within  a  few  years  to  the  systematic 
teaching  of  social  science  in  American  culleges  and  universities. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  example  of  this  was  in  a  MassachnsetU  college 
not  far  off  (tit  WUHanjstowu)  where  Prof.  Perry,  in  connection 
with  liis  i^pcciaUy  of  political  economy,  has  for  twenty  years  given 
tnore  time  to  the  generalizations  of  social  science  than  most  college 
inHtrnctors.  Next  to  Williams  college,  in  point  of  lime,  has  been 
the  university  of  Micfngau,  so  fiir  as  1  know ;  for  there  several  de- 
partmenta  of  social  science  have  been  dealt  with  b}' lectures  tor  the 
past  four  years.  Dr.  Edward  8.  Dunster  (whom  I  remember  at 
Uarvard  college  thirty  years  ago),  has  given  two  lectures  a  week 
for  half  the  university  year  at  Ann  Arbor  to  the  discussion  of  the 
more  direct  social  problems,  such  as  Popular  Education,  the  La- 
iMcir  l^ucslion,  the  Burdens  and  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  the 
Punishment  of  Crime,  etc.  Prof,  V.  C*  Vangban  at  the  same 
university  has  been  lecturing  during  the  same  four  years  on  sani- 
tary scii*occ,  including  a  discussion  of  food,  water  supply,  clothing, 
lu-ating  and  ventilation,  healthy  homes,  etc-  His  first  class  in 
1881  consisted  of  four  students  with  some  few  citizens  of  Ann 
Arbor;  his  class  last  year  contained  112  studentii.  At  Harvard 
nniv«*r*iity  Prof.  F,  G*  Peabody,  a  clergyman,  comuienced  system- 
atlc  instructt<in  in  social  science  last  year  to  a  class  linally  consist- 
ing of  Hft}*  students  ;  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  state  from  his 
Iritcr  to  mc  the  manner  in  which  he  bcgnn  and  c»onductcd  his  work. 
He  says ;  •'  1  was  led  to  my  subject  by  a  somewhat  dilYcrent  road 
fkt>tn  most  of  thosL'  who  deal  with  it*  As  a  teacher  of  ethics  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  cliasm  which  exists  between  stu'h  abstract  study 
ami  llie  practical  npjilication  of  moral  ideals ;  and  it  sccukm]  to  me 
fios8tl»l«  Ut  approach  the  theory  of  ctliics  inductively,  through  tho 
anafysea  of  great  moral  movements,  which  could  be  easily  char* 
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acterized  and  from  which  principles  could  be  deduced  I  studied 
thus  with  my  class  the  problems  of  Charity,  Divorce,  the  Indians, 
the  Labor  Question,  Intemperance,  with  results  of  surprising 
interest.  My  class,  under  our  elective  method,  grew  from  ten 
to  fifty  and  was  made  up  from  Rve  departments  of  the  universit}'. 
Each  student  made  written  reports  of  personal  observation  of  some 
institution  of  charity  or  reform  ;  and  from  these  data  thus  collected 
I  endeavored  in  each  case  to  draw  out  the  ethical  principles  in- 
volved. The  results  of  the  examination  showed  that  the  students 
felt  a  living  interest  in  the  subjects  treated ;  and  I  think  they  will 
be  more  public-spirited  as  citizens  and  more  discreet  as  reformers 
by  even  this  slight  opportunity  for  research.  There  is  in  this  de- 
partment a  new  opportunity  in  university  instruction.  With  us  it 
has  been  quite  without  precedent.  It  summons  the  young  men 
who  have  been  imbued  with  the  principles  of  political  economy  and 
of  philosophy  to  the  practical  application  of  those  studies.  It 
ought  to  do  what  college  work  rarely  does — bring  a  young  man's 
studies  near  to  the  problems  of  an  American's  life.  What  you  say 
of  the  conflict  with  laissez-faire  economics  is  precisely  that  which, 
under  each  head  of  my  discussion,  I  have  tried  to  make  clear ;  and 
it  is  refreshing  to  see  that  young  men  are  quick  to  see  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  that  school."  Another  clergyman.  Rev.  S.  W.  Dike,  of 
Royalton,  Vt.,  a  well-known  member  of  our  association,  has  also 
introduced  social  science  in  the  past  year  at  the  Andover  theologi- 
cal seminary,  where  he  gave  six  lectures  on  ''The  Family,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Social  Problems."  The  subject  was  treated 
from  the  moralist's  point  of  view,  with  some  regard  to  doctrinal 
theology  ;  and  this  course  was  perhaps  the  first  on  such  topics  ever 
ever  held  in  a  divinity  school. 

A  third  clergyman.  Rev.  R.  E.  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia, 
better  known  as  an  author  and  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  for  some  years  been  lecturing  at  that  university, 
on  those  themes  of  social  science  which  are  closest  connected  with 
political  economy,  on  which  Prof.  Thompson  is  an  authority  for 
his  school  of  opinion.  Pie  wrote  me  in  regard  to  his  mcthoil  of 
instruction  :  ''  I  change  every  year  the  ground  traversed,  so  as  to 
keep  the  subjects  fresh  to  myself.  I  generally  take  up  the  living 
questions  in  political  economy,  and  give  ray  lectures  as  foot-notes 
to  the  newspapers.  But  I  also  include  raore  general  topics  of 
social  science, — such  as  Communism,  Socialism,  Organization  of 
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Charity,  Prison  Discipline,  the  Elevation  of  the  Working  Classes, 
the  Temperance  Problem,  the  Public  EtUication.     My  lectures  are 

ail  to  the  public,  and  in  some  years  I  have  qnlte  n  consitlerable 
Itleudance,  One  year  1  had  to  adjourn  my  class  to  the  college 
ehapei/' 

Concerning  other  forms  of  social  science  instruction  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  we  have  already  lieard  from  Prof,  James, 
Prof*  Ely  and  others,  or  shall  hear  this  morning.  As  a  text  for 
the  iHscussion  which  will  follow  this  report,  I  may  now  give,  rather 
more  at  length  tlmn  these  professors  have  written,  my  own  experi- 
ence as  a  lecturer  at  Cornell  university  last  spring. 

For  several  years  past  President  White  had  been  proposing  to 
me  a  course  of  lectures  on  social  science,  in  some  of  it^  many  ap- 
plicutions,  to  be  given  at  the  university'  which,  without  bearing  his 
name,  owes  its  marked  success  and  rapid  growth  to  his  wise,  per- 
sistent and  patient  direction,  and  to  the  inspiration  of  his  broad 
cholarship  am]  his  jtist  perceptiouj^  of  wbat  an  American  uuiver- 
llfty  might  and  .shoukl  be.  I  had  said  to  bim  that»  wbile  I  dis- 
trusted my  own  dtnees  for  the  task,  I  would  undertake  it,  so  soon 
as  he  would  indicate  definitely  what  course  of  iustruclion  would  bt- 
suited  to  the  young  men  and  women  under  his  charge  at  Uhactu 
It  seemed  best  to  him,  in  1884,  to  begin  the  new  department 
neither  with  ethics  nor  economics  nor  with  what  is  broadly  termed 
sociology,  but  with  practical  lectures  on  the  treatment  of  the  [)ublic 
dependents, — the  insane,  the  poor,  the  vicious  and  the  criminals 
of  an  American  state — illustrated  and  enforced  by  visits  to  the 
larger  eatablinhmenls  in  the  ''  Empire  state"  of  New  York,  several 
of  which  lay  in  easy  proximity  to  Cornell  university,  8uch  a 
course  did  not  exclude,  but  rather  required  exact  detinitions  of 
these  different  classea  among  the  great  mass  of  tlie  de[»endent  antl 
dangerous  persons  for  or  against  whom  society  must  provide;  and 
I  endeavoreil  to  base  these  definitions,  not  on  an  assumed  meta* 
physicjd  state  of  mind  in  the  abstract  man,  but  on  the  actual  state 
and  circumstances  of  many  thousands  of  such  persons  wlio  had 
come  under  my  notice  in  somct  twenty  yeai-s'  contact  with  them. 
An  experience  of  this  kind  oaturnlly  leads  one  to  gencralixe,  not 
without  deduction,  bnt  on  the  whole  inductively,  and  with  a  reganl 
to  the  probable  rather  than  the  infeired  or  hytjothetlcal  result  of 
what  might  be  done  concerning  Uie  classes  in  question*     Such 

&nerali/,ation8  1  threw  into  the  form  of  introductory  IcclureSi  trac*- 
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ing  historically  the  methods  of  dealing  with  crime,  pauperism, 
insanity,  preventable  disease,  public  vice,  etc.,  and  showing  how 
these  evils  and  therefore  the  mode  of  meeting  them  had  been 
affected  by  the  changing  conditions  of  modern  civilization.  I  pur- 
posely avoided  most  of  the  doctrinary  points  about  which  writers 
have  been  disputing  for  centuries,  except  as  these  seemed  to  have 
been  disputing  for  centuries,  except  as  these  seemed  to  have  been 
settled  b}'  the  consent  of  mankind.  But  of  course  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  avoid  meeting  the  chimera  of  non-interference  by  govern- 
ment,— the  Franco-Britannic  specter  of  laissez-faire^ — which  has 
been  conjured  up  so  many  times  to  thwart  wise  statesmanship  and 
a  decent  public  policy,  in  the  ethical  relations  of  government.  My 
hearers  were  instructed  so  far  as  thirty  lectures  and  visits  to 
prisons,  asylums  and  poorhouses  could  do  so,  that  civilization 
itself  is  an  affair  of  self-restraint  and  mutuality  of  help  among 
individuals ;  that  where  self-restraint  fails,  this  help  consists  in 
actual  restraint  by  others  ;  that  the  manifold  forms  of  restraint  and 
assistance,  which  good  parents  exercise  toward  their  children, 
must  also  be  exercised  by  the  virtuous  community  toward  its  weak, 
vicious  ond  rebellious  members  who  are  to  the  majority  as  children 
are  to  parents  ;  and  that  the  experience  of  mankind  fully  justified 
this  view  of  social  ethics.  Of  course  I  pointed  out  that  individual- 
ism must  be  respected  and  cherished, — that  there  was  a  hurtful  as 
well  as  a  helpful  paternalism,  and  that  experience, — not  bald 
axioms  aud  doctrinaire  precepts — must  be  the  guide  of  mankind, 
as  it  commonly  had  been.  I  therefore  preferred  that  those  who 
heard  me  should  form  their  own  opinions  from  observation  rather 
than  indoctrination;  that  they  should  not  "'run  of  a  notion"  as 
our  New  England  grandfathers  used  to  say,  but  should  look  into 
every  case  as  it  came  up,  and  apply  the  tests  of  fallacy  according 
to  common  morality  and  common  sense. 

Such  being  the  plan  and  the  course  being  in  a  two-fold  sense 
experimental^  we  were  compelled  to  diverge  from  a  strictly  logical 
path  by  the  visits  which  we  made  to  the  public  establishments. 
Thus  early  in  the  series  of  lectures  an  opportunity  offered  to  visit 
Mr.  Brockway's  remarkable  reformatory  prison  at  Elmira — which 
in  itself  is  a  social  science  university — so  that  I  turned  aside,  after 
a  general  view  of  the  social  sciences  and  their  manifold  applica- 
tion in  a  single  lecture,  to  give  three  upon  Crime,  Punishment  and 
Prison  Discipline.     The  most  useful  of  these,  no  doubt,  was  that 
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conference  which  we  held  in  the  Elmira  reformatory,  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  class  whose  character  and  conduct  we  were  study- 
ing. Few  of  those  students  who  made  the  visit  are  likely  to  forget 
the  impression  then  received,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  remarks  they 
tflerward  made,  and  by  the  essays  they  wrote  descriptive  of  what 
thej  bad  seen. 

We  then  passed  along,  by  two  general  lectures  on  Public  Edu- 
cation, Public  Health,  and  some  economic  aspects  of  social  science, 
to  the  consideration  of  public  poverty-,  to  prepare  our  minds  for  a 
visit  to  the  county  poorhouse.    This  was  followed  by  a  few  lectures 
on  Insanity  and   its  Treatment,  historically  considered,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  visit  to  the  largest  collection  of  insane  persons  in  the 
United  States — the  Willard  asylum   on  Seneca  lake — where  we 
spent  a  whole  day,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  examine  thoroughU' 
tlw  economy  of  a  great  and  well-managed  public  establishment. 
i>ub8equentl3',  and  in  the  light  of  practical  observations  already 
made,  we  took  up  again,  for  more  thorough  discussion,  the  prob- 
lems of  public  charit}-,  of  crime  and  insanity,  the  education  and 
reformation  of  poor  and  vicious  children,  the  management  of  prison 
labor,  etc.,  closing  the  course  with  a  visit  to  the  old-fashioned 
state  prison  at  Auburn,  where  we  found  the  convict  industries 
demoralized  by  the  absurd  agitation  against  convict  labor.    In  this 
tentative  course  of  instruction,  with  a  miscellaneous  class  of  stu- 
dents numbering  from  forty  to  sixty,  it  was  not  possible  to  be  sys- 
tematic in  the  sequence  of  topics  and  the  order  of  visits,  which  we 
called  our  *' laboratory  work.*'     But  another  j'car,  with  a  more\ 
exact  knowledge  of  the  task  before   us  and  the   acquirements  of 
those  who  take  part  in  it,  we  can  so  arrange  the  subjects  of  study 
as  to  bring  them  forward  in  a  logical  order.     The  time  assigned 
for  these  lectures  at  Cornell   university  is  the  spring  term — from 
April  to  the  middle  of  June — and  the  students  who  attend  them  are 
members  of   the  four  undergraduate  classes,  of  the  special  schools 
and  of  the  small  post-graduate  body.     I  was  agreeably  surprised, 
as  all  who  lecture  on  these  subjects  seem  to  be,  with  the  warm  in- 
terest manifested,  and  the   progress  made  by  most  of  the  class. 
Special  works  of  study  and  reference  were  given  out  to  thcni ;  they 
were   required    to  write  essays  on   to[)ics  involving   resenreh,  and 
their  acquirements  were  tested  by  oral  examination.     In  the  second 
year  written    examinations  will   be   held,  and   a   course   of  visits 
arrnnired.  if  iK»ssible,  so  as  to  illustrate  more  c.ouii)letely  the  general 
studies  pursued. 
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Without  entering  more  in  detail  into  the  work  done  at  Cornell,  I 
leave  the  matter  here,  to  be  further  considered  in  the  debate ;  which 
will  perhaps  turn  partly  on  the  best  methods  of  study,  and  partly 
on  the  scope  and  result  of  these  studies.  I  regard  the  introduc- 
tion of  definite  instruction  in  the  social  sciences,  as  a  whole,  into 
so  many  American  universities  as  both  the  result  and  the  exten- 
sion of  our  work  in  this  Association.  The  zeal  with  which  such 
instruction  is  sought,  wherever  it  is  offered,  suflSciently  indicates 
the  need  of  it,  and  also  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  can  be 
given  with  broader  scope  and  for  more  practical  uses  than  ever 
before.  Much,  very  much,  remains  to  be  done  for  the  methodical 
find  judicious  direction  of  these  studies, — the  whole  outline  and 
classification  of  the  social  sciences  is  still  to  be  defined  and  pru- 
dently maintained.  They  need  to  be  guarded,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  these  who  would  push  their  analogy  with  exact  science,  and 
with  the  natural  sciences  which  are  not  exact,  too  far,  and  thus 
hasten  into  generalization  and  prediction  for  which  the  facts  of 
human  nature  aflTord  no  warrant.  On  the  other  hand,  they  need  to  be 
protected  from  those  persons  of  a  more  practical  turn,  who  would 
submit  all  the  applications  of  social  science  to  the  tests  of  an  imme- 
diate and  shifting  expediency,  and  from  those  also  who  too  hope- 
fully and  philanthropicall}'  rush  to  conclusions  which  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  has  not  yet  justified.  Yet  we  must  regard  this 
last-named  class  of  thinkers  as  by  no  means  shallow  enthusiasts, 
but  often  ns  prophetical  persons  who  arrive  b}'  anticipation  at  theo- 
retic results  whicli  the  taidy  race  of  men  do  not  reach  for  years 
or  centuries.  We  should  be  bold  deuiers  of  the  indefinable 
potency  of  the  human  spirit,  urged  onward  by  its  divine  inspirer 
and  guide,  did  we  venture — in  view  of  the  spaces  already  gained, 
or  even  those  which  the  last  twenty  years  have  made  visible — to 
assign  limits  of  possibility  for  the  advancing,  uplifting  wave  of  a 
better  civilization.  Evils  no  doubt,  and  great  ones,  attend  each 
onward  movement,  but  these  are  a  part  of  human  destin}*,  and  of 
ever  slighter  range  and  tenure,  century  by  century,  as  the  benefi- 
cent current  of  aj^es  flows  forward. 
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METHODICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

A  special  committee  of  the  American  Social  Science  Asso- 
ruTiox,  ippointed  in  December,  1885,  and  consisting  of  Prof.  E. 
J.  Jiins,  of  the  Universitj'  of  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Francis  Wat- 
uifD,  of  Yale  College  Law  School,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Lec- 
twer  on  Social  Science  in  Cornell  University,  has  prepared  for 
coDsideration  the  following  schedule ;  which  was  approved  by  the 
Council,  June  26,  1886. 


Topics  Proposed  for  Lectdkes  and  Conferences  on  Social 
Science. 
University  and  College  Lectures. 

(AmiDged  according  to  the  Five  Departments  of  the  American 
Association  :  Education,  Health,  Trade  and  Finance,  Social  Econ- 
omj,  and  Jurisprudence.) 

I. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC   EDUCATION. 
1.    The  Relation  of  Government  to  Education, 
0.  Schools  an  essential  part  of  State  Policy. 
h'  Primary  Education  to  be  undertaken  b}'  the  Public. 

c.  Limits  of   Public  Common-School  P]ducation  ;  with  the  argu- 

ment for  and  against  its  extension. 

d.  Religious  and  Secular  Instruction. 

^  Special  and  High  Schools  under  the  Patronage  of  the  State. 

/.   Education  of  the  Poor,  the  Neglected,  and  the  Vicious. 

g-  Relation  of  the  State  to  Higher  Education,  Liberal,  Technical 

or  Professional. 
h.  Academies  and  other  Learned  Societies. 

2.     TJie  Course  and  Object  of  Education. 

a.  Physical,  Mental,  and  Moral  Training. 

b.  The  Study  of  Nature  and  of  Language. 

c.  Mathematical  Studies  and  Pure  Science. 
(i.  Applied  and  Developed  Science. 

e.    Histor}'  and  Philosophy. 

/.    The  Family,  the  Church,  and  the  State. 
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3.  Institutions  of  Education. 

a.  The  Kindergarten  and  its  Equivalents. 

b.  The  Governess,  the  Tutor,  and  the  Private  School. 

c.  The  Common-School  of  America. 

d.  Co-education  of  the  Sexes. 

^.    High  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Professional  Schools. 

4.  Pedagogy  as  a  Social  Science. 

a.  The  Teacher's  place  in  the  Community  and  in  History. 

b.  Teaching  by  Men  and  by  Women. 

c.  Instruction  ScientiGcally  Considered. 

d.  The  Order  of  Development  in  Systematic  Education. 

e.  Conversation  and  Conference  as  a  Method  of  Education. 

f.  The  Lecture  System  in  its  Professional  and  its  Popular  A8i)ec 

g.  Libraries  and  Newspapers. 

5.  Moral  Education  as  a  Social  Result. 

(These  Educational  topics  may  be  extended  indefinitely.) 

II. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

1.  Sanilalion  in  the  Broad  Sense. 

a.  Why  Governments  must  regulate  Sanitary  Conditions. 

b.  The  effect  of  Dense  or  Sparse  Population  on  Public  Health. 

c.  HcM'editciry  Influences — Longevity  and  Transmission. 

d.  Earth,  Air  and  Water  as  Sanitar}'  Agents. 

e.  The  Prevailing  Unsanitary  Conditions. 
/.  Preventives  and  Remedies. 

2.  Birth ^  Marriage  and  Death. 

a.  Vital  Statistics  defined  and  illustrated. 

b.  Records  of  Parentage,  Nationality,  Diseases,  etc. 

c.  Infancy  and  Infant  Mortality. 

d.  Marriage  Laws  and  Divorce  in  Relation  to  Health. 

e.  Poverty  and  Sanitation  in  Cities. 

3.  General  and  Specific  Diseases. 

a.  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Disease. 

b.  Recent  Theories  of  Germs,  of  Bacteria,  of  Contagion,  etc. 
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c.  Relationship  of  one  Disease  to  Another. 

d.  Small-Pox  as  a  Typical  Disease  —  its  Past  and  its  Future. 

e.  Insanity  and  its  Causes. 

/.  The  Diseases  of  Degenerac}'  and  Vice. 

4.  Sanitary  Necessities. 

a.  Ventilation  of  Structures,  and  Aeration  of  Soils  and  Waters. 
6.  Varying  Climatic  Needs. 

c.  House-Building  and  House- Warming. 

d.  Drainage  and  Water-Supply. 

f.  Sunlight,  Rain  and  Wind. 

/.  The  Removal  of  Offensive  Substances ;  Burial  and  Cremation. 

g.  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries. 

5.  Relation  of  the  Medical  Profession  to  the  Public. 

a.  The  Learned  Professions  all  exist  for  the  Public  Good. 
6.  Peculiar  Relations  between  Physicians  and  Families. 

c.  The  Attitude  of  Physicians,  as  a  Class,  to  the  State  and  to 

Individuals. 

d.  Anomalous  Position  of  Physicians  in  respect  to  Diseases  of 

Vice. 
(This  also  can  be  extended  indefinitely  for  Medical  Schools.) 

III. 
FINANCE   AND   POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.  Relation  of  the  State  to  Economic  Questions, 

a.  The  Doctrine  of  Laissez-Faire,  and  its  Consequences. 
h.  The  Right  of  Taxation,  and  the  corresponding  Duty  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

c.  (Questions  of  Currency  and  Coinage. 

d.  The  Regulation  of  Useful  Trade  and  Commerce, 
f-   The  Suppression  or  Licensing  of  Hurtful  Trades. 
/.  The  Collection  of  Revenue  Practically  Considered. 
9'  Expenditure  by  the  State,  its  Limits  and  Methods. 
fi-  Appointments,  Salaries,  and  Pensions. 

2.  Xational^  State,  and  Local  Debt, 

a-  Origin  and  History  of  National  Debts. 
^.  Their  Kffect  on  War  and  Peace. 
''.    liorrowing  Power  of  a  People. 
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d.  The  Localization  of  Public  Debt ;  its  Payment  or  Repudiation. 

e.  Debt  as  a  Basis  for  Currency  and  Banking. 
/.    Public  Property  and  its  Disposal. 

g.    Recent  Socialistic  Theories.    State  Socialism. 

3.  The  Right  of  Property,  Individual  and  Corporate. 

a.  Foundation  and  Uses  of  Individual  Property. 

b.  Communism,  Historically  Considered. 

c.  Corporate  Property  a  form  of  Communism. 

d.  The  State  as  a  great  Corporation. 

e.  The  Perpetuation  of  Individual  and  Corporate  Property. 
/.    Land  Tenure  and  Privilege. 

g.    Ownership  of  Land  and  Home  as  a  Social  Anchor. 

4.  Labor  and  Wages, 

a.  The  Malthusian  Doctrine  of  Production  and  Population. 

b.  Over-Production  and  Under-Population,  the  Rule,  not  the  Ex- 

ception. 

c.  The  Wage-Fund  Theory. 

d.  The  Cooperation  of  Capital  and  Labor. 

e.  State  Regulation  of  Income  and  Profits. 

/.     The  Hours  of  Labor,  and  Restrictions  on  P^raployment. 
g.     No  Conflict  between  Capital  and  Labor,  but  between  Emplo3er 
and  Employed. 

5.  Railroads  and  Machinery  in  Relation  to  Labor, 

a.  Production  and  Distribution. 

b.  Producing  Machinery  must  be  accompanied  by  Distributing 

Machineryn 

c.  The  Railroad  the  greatest  Distributing  Machine  of  Man's  In- 

vention. 

d.  The  Steamship  Accessory  to  the  Railroad. 

e.  The  Mobilization  of  Labor. 

/.    Pauperism  regarded  as  a  Congestion  of  Labor. 
g.    The  Value  and  Reward  of  Organizers  of  Labor. 

6.  The  Problems  of  Pauperism  Economically  Considered, 

a.  Natural  and  Artificial  Pauperism. 

b.  Excessive  Pauperism  an  Artificial  Product. 
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c.  The  Circulation  of  Labor  a  Remedy  for  the  Congestion  of 

Labor. 

d.  The  Banquet  of  Life  a  Collation,  or  an  Exclusive  Feast? 

7.   Banking,  LandlardSj  Rent,  and  Interest, 

a.  Shepherds  the  first  Bankers,  theu  Slave -Masters,  then  Land- 

lords. 

b.  Usury  and  Rent  Interchangeable  Terms. 

c.  The  Landlord   a   Lender,  the  Tenant   a   Borrower.    English 

Theory  of  Rent.      . 

d.  Modern  Banking  and  its  Problems. 

e.  The  Slate  as  Landlord  and  Banker. 

/.  The  Relation  of  Currency  to  Banking. 

^.    Value,  Exchange,  Money. 

n.  The  Metaphysics  of  Value. 

b.  Social  Life  an  Infinity  of  Exchanges. 

c.  3IoDcy  the  Medium  of  Exchange. 

d.  The  Value  of  Mone}*. 

?.  Credit  the  Child  and  the  Father  of  Value. 

f.  Stocks,  Debentures,  and  other  apparatus  of  Value. 
V-  The  Puzzle  of  Monometallism  and  Paper  Money. 

(And  so  on  ad  infinitum.) 


IV. 

SOCIAL   AND    DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

1.     Tu:o  Af^pects  of  Economic   Question s^-one  looking  iotvards 
Wealth,  the  other  towards  Welfare, 

«.  Welfare  is  the  Moral  Aspect  of  Wealth. 

''.   Social  l*rosperity  and  Sordid  Wealth. 

^   Social  Economy  reconciles  Wealth  and  Want. 

d.  All  Wealth  Comparative  ;  Sordid  Wealth  Self-Destructive. 

''.    Ih  Free  Expenditure  by  the  Rich  desirable  or  otherwise? 
/.    The  Golden  Rule  as  an  Economic  Maxim. 
g.   'ITie  Social  Whole  is  greater  than  the  Sum  of  all  its  Parts. 
/<.   The  Ethics  of  the  Modern  Industrial  Corporation. 
2 
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2.  Civilization  awd  the  Social  Whole. 

a.  Religion  unites  Individuals  ;  Civilization  unites  Communit 

b.  The  Individual  exists  by  the  Community. 

c.  Civil  Life  Contrasted  with  Social  Life. 

d.  What  Classes  and  Social  Distinctions  are  natural  and  pro 

e.  War  as  an  Integrator  and  Disintegrator  of  Society. 
/.     Industrial  Civilization  replaces  War  with  Competition. 

g.     Democracy  and  Cbiistianity  the  last  results  of  Civilizatioi 

3 .  In  Social  Economy  the  Mass  of  the  People  are  to  he  Consid 
a.   History  and  Biography  a  Record  of  Exceptions. 

h.  Exceptional  Wealth  and  Aggregate  Welfare. 

c.  The  Housing  and  Clothing  of  the  People. 

d.  The  Savings  of  the  People. 

e.  Employment  and  Amusement  of  the  People. 
/.  Vice  as  an  Employment  or  an  Amusement. 
g.  Woman's  Place  in  Social  Economy. 

4.  Financial  Aspects  of  Social  Economy, 
a.   Labor  and  Leisure. 

h.  Wages,  Savings- Banks,  Benefit  Societies,  «&c.. 

c.  Life  and  Accident  Insurance. 

d.  Migration  and  Immigration  as  affecting  Labor. 
€.  The  Labor  of  Women  and  Children. 

/.    Trades  Unions  Socially  Considered. 

5.  Art  in  Education  and  Amusement, 

a.  The  Necessity  for  Recreation. 

b.  Popular  Amusements  Economicall}*  Considered. 

c.  Art  as  a  Bread-Winner. 

d.  Museums,  Theatres,  Picture  Galleries,  and  Concert  Roomj 

e.  Music  and  Dancing. 

/.    Parks,  Water-Parks,  and  Ice-Amusements. 

6.  Domestic  Economy. 

a.  The  House  as  a  Workshop. 

h.  Cooperation  in  Housekeeping. 

c.  Economy  in  the  Choice  add  Preparation  of  Food. 

d.  Education  and  Apprenticeship  of  Children. 

e.  Socialism  as  affecting  the  Family. 
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7.   Holidays  and  Observances, 
a.  The  Place  of  Religion  in  Social  Economy. 
h.  Sabbaths  and  Sundays. 
c  National  Festivals. 
d.  Preachers  and  Public  Orators,  Actors,  Singers,  «&c.,  in  Social 

Life. 
(.  ColperatioQ  of  all  Classes  in  Religious  and  Social  Life. 

V. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 

1.  Law  in  Ancient  and  in  Modern  Times. 
0.  The  Ultimate  Sanctions  of  Law. 

h.  HiHtorical  Development  of  Laws  and  Governments. 

r.  Law  in  Popular  Governments. 

</.  The  Stable  and  the  Changeable  Portions  of  Law. 

^  The  Modem  I^egislature. 

/.  The  Modern  Court  with  its  Jury. 

2.  The  Penal  Law. 

't.  Crime  Defined  ; — Punishment. 
''.  MftluKls  and  Places  of  Punishment. 
''.  Prison  Discipline. 

(i  Reformation  as  an  Object  of  Legal  Enactment. 
f.   Pardons  and  Conditional  Remissions. 

/•  Appointment  of  Judges  and  Prosecuting  Oflicers,  Prison  War- 
dens, <X:C. 

•^    Legislation  and  Vice. 
a.  The  Temperance  (Question  from  the  Legal  Standpoint. 
'>.  IVohil)itiou  and  License. 
<"•  The  Regulation  of  Vic3  b}'  Government. 
♦/•  Police  Problems. 
^-   The  Revenues  of  Indulgence  as  State  Property. 

■1.    The  Amendment  of  Jmws. 
t'.  Constitutions,  Written  and  Unwritten. 
^.   Statutes  and  Local  Ordinances. 

''.    bocrees    and    Summary    Orders   of    Courts.    Governors    and 
(ien(»ral.s. 
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d,  Law-Amendment  changes  the  Ukase  into  an  Ordinance,  then  a 

Statute,  finally  a  Constitution. 

e.  The  Amendment  of  Existing  Laws  and  Constitutions. 
/.    Parliamentary  Lawyers  and  Judicial  Legislators. 

5.  The  Administration  of  Law. 
a.   Courts  and  their  Machinery. 

6.    Military,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Administration. 

c.  The  Daily  Administration  of  Law  —  Official  Persons. 

d.  The  Enforcement  and  Penalties  of  Law  —  Appeals,  Decisions, 

Execution. 

e.  The  Extreme  Penalty  of  the  Law  —  Conquest  and  the  Death- 

Penalty. 
/.     The  Conflict  of  Laws  in  different  States. 

6.  Legal  Education. 

a.  Origin  of  Lawyers  as  a  Class. 

b.  In  Ancient   and   Mediaeval    Times,  no  special  Advocates  or 

Prosecutors. 

c.  The  Government  as  Prosecutor. 

d.  The  Lawyer  a  State  Official,  like  the  Priest. 

e.  Law-Schools  and  Bar-Examinations. 

/.    Law-Studies  in  General,  and  for  all  Professions. 

7.  TJie  Relation  of  Jurisprudence  to  Modem  Civilization, 

a.  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Famil}- ;  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Inherit- 
ance, &c. 

h.  Legal  Aspects  of  Public  Education. 

c.  I^gal  Aspects  of  Public  Health. 

d.  Legal  Aspects  of  Trade  and  Finance. 

e.  The  Laws  of  War  and  Neutrality. 
/.  International  Courts. 

g.    Formal  and  Ethical  Law ;  The  Golden  Rule. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

(An  Abstnct  of  remarks  made  by  W.  T.  Harris,  Cbairman  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  September  8,  1885.) 

Tbe  social  conditions  of  the  United  States  have  changed  rapidly 
daring  the  present  century,  chiefl}^  owing  to  the  growth  of  cities 
and  the  consequent  preponderance  of  urban  population  over  rural 
population.  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  about  twenty-five 
percent,  of  the  entire  population  lived  in  cities  of  8,000  inhabi- 
tants and  upwards.  If  we  count  the  suburban  populations  so 
sitoated  bj  railroad  that  they  are  in  close  contact  with  cities  and 
form  really  parts  of  the  cities,  we  shall  find  that  the  urban  popula- 
tion fonn8  nearly  or  quite  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  nation. 

Tlie  most  important  characteristic  of  the  social  conditions  of  a 
modem  city  population,  as  contrasted  with  a  rural  population,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  means  of  instant  intercommunication  invented  by 
man  in  order  to  secure  for  each  individual  a  complete  survey  of 
the  doings  of  his  fellowmen  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  morn- 
ing newspaper,  perfected  by  the  telegraph  and  the  early  express 
train,  gives  to  one-half  of  our  people  a  survey  of  the  entire  world 
of  man  and  nature  ever}'  morning  at  the  breakfast  table.  The 
c<)nse<|ueuces  of  this  spiritual  device  are  numerous  and  of  essential 
iui[)ortance.  It  makes  life  move  on  from  day  to  day  with  an  epic 
significance  to  each  and  all.  Village  gossip  is  replaced  b}'  world- 
g08si|)-_the  trivial  incidents  of  neighborhood  scandal — give  way  to 
wlossal  movements  of  world-history.  The  educative  influence  of 
liii*  cannot  be  overestimated. 

This  is  the  one  greatest  humanitarian  or  humanistic  influence  of 
onr  time.  It  is  the  largest  counteracting  force  in  the  presence  of 
the  vast  utilitarian  movement  which  threatens  to  engulf  us  in  ma- 
terialism and  a  grovelling  pursuit  of  wealth. 

The  study  of  the  function  of  the  means  of  intercommunication, 
invented  by  a  utilitarian  age,  is  the  best  specific  against  pessimislic 
(•oncIubiouH.  The  student  of  social  science  desiring  to  find  ten- 
dencies in  society  which  c*orrect  the  evils  of  modern  civilization, 
is  to  be  cheered  and  strengthened  by  the  discovery  that  the  course 
of  onward  progress  in  «ub(luing  nature  by  invention  does  not  lead 
away  forever  towards   the  gratitication  of  man's  physical  appe- 
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tites  and  desires,  but  bends  round  towards  the  satisfaction  of  his 
higher  nature.  It  is  in  the  ver}'  constitution  of  man  himself  to 
place  highest  among  the  objects  of  his  desire,  the  communion  with 
his  fellowmen.  This  participation  of  the  individual  in  the  life  of 
his  race  is  the  most  potent  spiritual  influence  in  human  life.  It  is 
the  essential  principle  of  human  history. 

Man  becomes  ethical  only  as  he  becomes  social,  and  each  imli- 
vidual  squares  his  life  by  the  standard  imposed  by  the  conditions 
of  social  life. 

The  narrow  limits  of  isolated  and  exclusive  communities  can  be 
removed  only  by  international  communication.  Cosmopolitanism 
is  the  product  of  the  widest  intercommunication  of  people. 

Just  here  one  sees  that  trade — whose  immediate  object  is  the 
gain  of  wealth — indirectly  but  more  potently  contributes  to  nian*s 
higher  spiritual  development  through  this  cosmopolitan  tendency. 
Commerce  with  the  world  renders  necessary  those  higher  ethical 
qualities  of  action — those  based  on  divine  charity — peace  on  eanh 
and  good  will  to  all  men — which  to  the  abstract  student  of  morals 
seem  to  be  the  most  impractical  and  the  least  likely  to  commend 
themselves  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  study 
of  history — that  is  to  say  the  study  of  human  institutions — the 
study  of  the  manifestation  of  the  essence  of  human  nature — receives 
just  now  a  fresh  impulse  by  the  formation  of  a  society  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  methods  of  historic  investigation  and  to  a 
comparison  of  results. 

Coiled  up  in  human  nature  is  this  social  instinct  which  unfolds 
into  human  institutions ;  these  institutions  are  the  colossal  selves 
of  humanity — the  true  vocation  of  man  is  the  realization  of  these 
selves. 


[The  list  of  questions  on  pages  13-20  was  purposely  made  full,  in 
order  to  cover  many  topics,  and  the  elassilication  was  mainly  that 
of  the  live  Departments  of  this  Association.  The  Department  of 
Pkiucation,  however,  for  a  special  purpose,  and  in  order  to  intro- 
duce another  classification  of  topics,  issued  in  June  last,  the  fol- 
lowing circular  lett(;r  and  schedule,  the  answers  to  which,  since 
received,  will  be  submitted  at  the  Department  meeting  in  Saratoga, 
September  7th,  18SG.] 
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Education  Department  : 

June  20th,  1886. 
To  C.  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D., 

Pi^esidtnt  of  Harvard  College. 

Sib,— The  Department  of  Education  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  desires  to  collect  information  regarding  the 
amount  and  scope  of  the  instruction  given  in  American  Colleges 
on  the  subject  of  Social  Science. 

Knowing  that  your  time  is  fully  occupied,  the  Committee  has 
prepared  the  accompanying  schedule  with  a  view  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  labor  of  filling  out  returns. 

It  \&  necessary  onl^*  to  underscore  such  of  the  topics  in  the 
printed  list  as  belong  to  your  course  of  instruction,  and  to  write 
opposite  each  the  numeral  indicating  the  year  in  your  curriculum 
in  which  the  subject  is  taken  up. 

The  Committee  would  be  happy  to  receive  from  3'ou  any  sug- 
gwlions  as  to  what  topics  in  the  list  may  be  proGtably  studied  by 
college  students. 

The  Committee  would  also  ask  you  to  name  any  books  or  pam- 
phlets in  which  you  have  discussed  the  best  method  of  meeting  the 
new  social  issues  b}*  education  or  otherwise,  and  would  be  thank- 
ful for  a  copy  of  anything  on  these  themes  that  3*ou  may  have 
printeti  for  distribution. 

The  department  respectfully  invites  your  attendance  at  the  next 
meeting  (Sept.  7lh,  1886,  at  Saratoga),  to  assist  in  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  Instruction  in  Social  Science  in  Institu- 
Tiox>  OF  Higher  Education. 

Respectfully, 

EMILY  TALBOT,  Secretarif, 

6G  Marlboro*  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
W.  T.  HARRLS,  Chairman, 
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SCHEDULE    TO    BE    FILLED    OUT. 

In    the   first   column   below,  please  underscore   the   topics 
which    instruction    is    given    in    your    institution. 

In  the  column  at  the  right  hand  write  opiK)site  t 
topic  the  number  indicating  the  ^ear  or  years  in  whi 
the  topics  underscored  are  taught — indicating  Freshman  yc 
by    1 ;     Sophomore    year    by    2,    etc. 


1.  Theory  of  property,  real  and  personal, 

2.  Production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  . 

3.  Theory  of  Government — National,  State  and  Muni- 

cipal,          

4.  Public  and  Private  corporations,    .... 

5.  Punishment  and  reform  of  criminals,     . 

6.  Prevention  of  vice  (intemperance,  prostitution,  va- 

grancy, etc.,) 

7.  Public    and    private  charities    (care   of  the   poor, 

insane,     blind,   idiotic,    deaf-mute,    foundlings, 
orphans,  etc.), 

8.  Sanitation  of  cities  and  of  private  dwellings  (water 

supply,  ventilation,  drainage,  epidemics,  etc.), 

9.  Theory  of  public  elementary  education, 

10.     Higher  education  (as  furnishing  the  directive  power 
of  society), 


College. 

President, 


To  THE  American  Social  Science  Association, 
Education  Department. 


PAPERS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  DEPARTMENT. 


I.     THE  UNNAMED  THIRD  PARTV. 

BY  H.  L.  WAVLA-XD.  D.  D.,  PaiLADBLPUlA. 

I.  To  every  covenant,  written  or  oral,  there  are  two  parties. 
Bot  there  is  also  a  Third  Party,  who  is  not  named,  who  does  not 
appear,  yet  without  whose  consent  and  co-operation  the  covenant 
is  worthless.  This  Unnamed  Third  Party,  I  need  not  say,  is  the 
State,  acting  as  trustee  for  the  public  welfare. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  state  is  going  to  use 
its  powers  to  enforce  a  contract  harmful  or  criminal.     If  Benedict 
Arnold  bad  been  slow  about  carrying  out  his  bargain,  would  Clin- 
ton have  expected  Washington  to  compel  Arnold  to  come  to  time? 
The  contract  made  immortal   in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,*' de- 
manded the  killing  of  a  citizen,  an  act  in  violation  of  the  public 
welfare.    The  ground  put  forth  b}^  Portia  in  the  case  is,  of  course, 
trivial ;  if  it  were  a  lawful  act  to  cut  a  pound  of  flesh  from  next 
the  heart,  then  the  shedding  of  blood  would  be  a  necessary  inci- 
dent, and  could  not  justly  be  objected  to.     But  no  one  may  agree 
to  destro}*,  or  to  allow  to  be  destroyed,  bis  own  life.     I  need  not 
pause,  in   passing,   to   remind  so   intelligent   an    audience,    that 
Shakespeare  has  reversed  the  facts  of  history,  and  that  in  truth  it 
was  a  Christian  (nominally)  who  exacted  the  hard  condition,  and 
it  was  a  Jew  of  whom  he  sought  the  forfeiture. 

If  a  tenant,  under  stress  of  relentless  need,  engages  to  pay  a  rent 
that  he  cannot  possibly  pa}*,  the  ettbrt  to  pay  which  will  make  him 
and  his  family  beggars,  shall  the  contract  be  enforced,  or  shall  it 
be  revised  in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare?  If,  after  all  his 
frantic  efforts  to  pay  a  rent  which  the  soil  will  not  earn,  he 
liuds  himself  oppressed  with  a  debt  which  all  his  efforts  Vill  not 
satisfy,  shall  the  State  try  to  enforce  the  contract,  and  leave  liini 
crushed  with  a  load  from  which  he  can  never  free  himself;  or  shall 
it  interpose  in  the  interest  of  the  public  weal  ?  These  were  the 
questions  proposed  to  the  greatest  Englishman  of  our  day  ;  and 
he  replied  by  the  Irish  Land  Laws.     I'nder  these  laws,  if  a  tenant 
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was  charged  with  a  rent  which  he  could  not  pay,  he  could  sum- 
mon his  landlord  into  the  land-court,  which  had  the  authority  to 
fix  the  rent  at  a  rate  just  to  both  parties.  Also,  where  a  tenant 
had  fallen  hopelessly  behind,  the  landlord  was  compelled  to  throw 
off  one-third  of  the  arrears,  the  State  provided  one-third,  and  the 
tenant  was  to  make  up  the  other  third. 

All  this  was  a  sacrilege  in  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  land  is 
a  religion.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  in  the  long  and  ben- 
eficent life  of  the  "Grand  Old  Man"  entitles  him  to  such  enduring 
honor  as  his  brave  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  something 
higher  and  more  imperative  than  the  sacredness  of  property,  than 
the  immobility  of  contract,  than  the  inviolabilit}'  of  vested 
interests. 

In  a  speech  made  forty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Cobden  said :  "The 
middle  and  industrial  classes  of  P>ngland  have  been  cheated,  rob- 
bed, and  bamboozled  upon  the  subject  of  taxation  ;  the  landhold- 
ers, 150  [now  nearly  200]  j'ears  ago,  deprived  the  Sovereign  of 
his  feudal  rights  over  them ;  the}'  made  a  bargain  with  the  King 
to  give  four  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  their  landed  rentals,  as  a 
quit- charge  for  having  dispensed  with  these  rights  of  feudal  ser- 
vice from  them  ;  afterward  this  landed  aristocracy  passed  a  law 
to  make  the  valuation  of  their  rentals  final ;  .  .  .  and  then  stop- 
ped the  progress  of  the  rent  by  a  law  (only  so  far  as  it  affected 
land-tax;  they  never  stopped  raising  rent  to  the  tenant)  making 
the  valuation  final ;  the  land  has  gone  on  increasing,  ten-fold  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  five- fold  in  many  parts  of  England, 
while  the  land-tax  remains  the  same  as  it  was  nearly  200  years 
ago." 

Now,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if,  or  when,  it  is  proposed 
to  break  up  this  iniquitous  system,  there  will  be  a  tearing  of  hair, 
a  cry  about  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  about*  the  land  and  the 
church,  about  vested  interests,  as  though  when  a  wrong  has  ex- 
isted 200  years,  it  became  a  right. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  we  have  made  a  fetich  of  the  right  of 
property,  and  have  sacrificed  to  it  all  that  man  holds  dear ;  have 
we  not  made  property  more  sacred  than  human  health,  or  human 
life,  or  human  rights?  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  we  shrunk 
IVoni  interfering  with  slavery,  because  it  was  a  **  vested  interest." 
But  could  a  right  be  founded  upon  a  wrong?  Was  there  not 
something   more   venerable   than  the   alleged  right  of  property? 
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And  had  the  negroes  no  rights  ?  But  the  day  came  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  recognized  the  fact  that  there  is  something  more  divine 
than  paper  constitutions, — the  voice  of  the  Unnamed  Third  Part}'. 

Id  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  time  out  of  mind,  the  mill-owners 
and  the  hrewers  and  the  residents  have  been  pouring  filth  of  every 
kind  into  the  Schuylkill,  to  be  drunk  by  the  people.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  stop  the  pollution.  It  was  not  denied  that  the 
law  was  express ;  but  it  was  amazing  to  see  what  care,  what  de- 
lay, what  tenderness  was  practised  in  forbidding  the  owners  of 
property  longer  to  make  a  sewer  of  the  Schuylkill ;  every  thing 
for  the  sacred  right  of  property  ;  but  during  every  day  granted 
to  the  vested  interests,  the  people  were  drinking  sewage. 

Recently,  an  effort  was  made  in  Birmingham  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  dram-shops  and  to  introduce  a  new  system  which  should 
prove  a  partial  remedy  or  palliative  for  the  evils  of  drunkenness. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  vested  rights  of  the  dram-shops 
stood  in  the  way ;  to  buy  them  out  demanded  such  a  gigantic  sum 
that  the  effort  was  abandoned.  But  had  families  no  rights?  Had 
mothers  and  wives  no  rights?     Had  the  public  no  rights? 

1  need  not  remind  you  that  it  is  proposed  in  England  to  raise 
tbeageof**  legal  protection"  for  girls  from  13  to  16  or  18.  A 
writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  : 

"Whatever  may  be  done  ultimately,  I  stronjjly  deprecate  a  sudden  risinj; 
"flhe  ape  of  protection  at  one  bound  from  thirteen  to  eiEfhteen.  An  advance 
to  Mxteen  would  be  quite  as  lonjr  a  step  as  can  safely  be  taken  at  present ; 
»nd,  considering  the  number  of  young  girls  who  have  already  been  launched 
upoa  an  immoral  life  between  the  years  of  thirteen  and  sixteen,  tlie  proposal 
to  destroy  their  present  means  of  livelihood  is  quite  as  forcible  an  interfer- 
ence with  rested  interests  as  can  safely  be  contemplated. 

In  other  words,  prostitution  is  a  vested  interest. 

II.  But  while  we  thus  on  the  one  hand  discredit  the  Unnamed 
Thinl  Party,  yet  we  have  so  far  recognized  its  existence  as  to 
justify  it  in  pressing  its  claims. 

The  bankrupt  laws  are  all  based  on  the  existence  of  the  Un- 
named Thinl  Party.  It  is  not  lor  the  welfare  of  the  state  that  a 
debtor  should  for  all  time  be  pressed  to  the  earth  by  claims  which 
he  cannot  satisfy.  So,  in  the  public  interest,  the  State  invalidates 
his  former  contracts,  and  says  to  the  creditor,  **You  cannot  use 
our  machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  a  contract  which  is  iujurious 
to  the  public." 
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In  a  former  day,  the  State  gi-anted  to  a  cemetery  company  the 
right  for  all  time  to  bury  in  certain  premises ;  but  the  premises 
liave  come  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  city  ;  the  public  welfare  re- 
quires that  the  so-called  perpetual  charter  be  abrogated ;  of  course, 
with  adequate  compensation,  if  injury  appear. 

When  it  was  found,  as  in  England  and  more  recently,  in  Mex- 
ico, that  the  Catholic  Church  had  become,  under  the  leverage  of 
her  spiritual  forces,  possessed  of  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  land,  the 
State,  acting  for  the  public  good,  took  possession  of  the  land. 

Recently,  the  States  of  Europe,  finding  that  the  little  principality 
of  Monaco  was  the  scene  of  limitless  robbery,  have  been  grad- 
ually arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  no  State  is  justified  in 
maintaining  a  nuisance  in  the  midst  of  Europe :  and  we  may  live 
to  see  them  proceed  to  the  logical  result. 

When  the  owner  of  mountain  tracts,  desirous  only  of  present 
gain,  persists  in  cutting  down  the  forests,  the  State  saj's,  *'  No ; 
you  must  not  so  use  your  property  as  to  dry  up  the  springs  of  the 
rivers.  No  matter  if  you  have  contracted  to  send  down  the  stream 
so  many  million  logs ;  the  Unnamed  Third  Party  has  not  given 
his  consent." 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  rest  the  Sunday  laws  and  laws 
relating  to  polygamy  and  divorce. 

ill.  SuflPer  me  now  to  apphj  briefly  the  principle  which  has 
be$*n  so  imperfectly  and  inadequately  stated  and  illustrated. 

Suppose  the  legislature  years  ago  granted  to  some  person  or 
corporation,  a  monopoly  of  the  right  to  transport  freight  and  pas- 
sengers ;  suppose  that  this  monopoly  has  become  intolerably 
burdensome  and  prejudicial ;  shall  not  the  State  break  the  monop- 
0I3'?  How  far  may  a  legislature  mortgage  the  prosperity  of 
coming  generations? 

Suppose  that  a  monopol}*  has  become  established,  not  by  direct 
action  of  the  legislature,  but  by  the  power  inherent  in  vast  cap- 
ital ;  shall  the  monopoly  remain  always  intact? 

The  same  principle  applies  to  temporary  monopolies  or  corners. 
When  speculators  had  gained  control  of  all  the  salt  in  Bengal,  and 
were  holding  it  at  a  starvation  price,  the  government  said,  '*lf  this 
continues,  we  shall  throw  all  our  stores  of  salt  on  the  market ;" 
and  so,  wisely  and  bravely,  the  government  broke  the  cruel  corner. 
More  recently,  certain  capitalists  in  Liverj)ool  gained  control  of  all 
the  cotton  in  the  market,  and  put  the  price  up.     Presently,  all  the 
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mills  iD  Lancasbire  were  compelled  to  stop,  and  the  3,000,000  in- 
bibitants  of  the  county  were  reduced  to  great  suffeiing,  all  in  order 
tbtt  a  few  operators  might  make  each  a  million  pounds.  Was  there 
not  i  place  here  for  the  Unnamed  Third  Party  to  assert  itself? 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  owns  all  the  land  in  and  about  Cardiff. 
No  one  can  live  in  Cardiff  without  his  consent.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  he  refuses  to  sell  or  lease  a  site  for  a 
Protestant  chapel.     Ought  this  to  be  ?     Is  not  property  a  trust  ? 

Does  not  a  similar  principle  applj^  to  grants  madel^y  the  State 
withoot  adequate  consideration  ?  Many  of  our  pensions  were  ob- 
tiined  by  fraud.  Ought  they  not  to  be  at  once  vacated,  on  the 
fraud  being  proved?  The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  receiving  from 
the  British  Treasury  £1 9,000  a  year,  because  of  the  relation  in  which 
his  ancestress,  Louise  Querouaille,  stood  to  the  Merrie  Monarch, 
Charles  II.  This  sum  has  been  paid  for  something  over  200  years  ; 
$20,000,000  in  all.  Must  this  payment  be  continued  to  all  coming 
time? 

A  careful  and  bold  attention  is  demanded  in  the  matter  of  cn- 
dowments  and  funds,  bequeathed  for  various  uses  and  on  various 
conditions.  Grant  the  right  of  men  while  living  to  use  their  mouc}" 
M  they  will  (and  I  grant  this  to  save  argument  just  here) ,  can  any 
one  assert  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  dictate  what  shall  be  done  with 
bis  possessions  through  all  time? 

A  man  in  England  left  an  estate,  the  income  of  which  was  to 
buy  fagots  for  burning  heretics  ;  must  all  coming  generations  use 
the  income  thus  ?     Suppose  a  man  left  a  fund  for  the  perpetual  sup- 
port of  a  hospital  where  a  certain  method  of  treatment  should  be 
pursued,  and  suppose  that  time  has  showed  that  the  treatment  is 
useless  or  pernicious?     Suppose  he  provided  for  the  teaching  of  a 
certain  83*stem  of  philosophy,  which  has  lon<?  since  been  proved  to 
be  absurd.     Suppose  he  left  money  to  be    annually  dispensed  in 
charity  in  an  irrational  manner,  as  in  the  case  of  one  testator,  who 
provided  for  a  shilling  being  paid  annually  at  Easter  to  a  certain 
number  of  very  aged  women  who  should  pick  up  the  coin  with  their 
mouths  from  off  the  grave  of  the  testator.     Suppose,  as  is  the  fact, 
that  the  dole  provided  by  the  will  promotes  pauperism. 

After  the  death  of  the  testator,  the  income  of  his  property  and 
its  increase,  is  due  to  the  labor  of  the  present  generation.  Shall, 
then,  this  generation  have  no  voice  in  its  disposal  ?  The  hand  that 
gathered   the  property  is  cold  ;    the  brain  and  the  heart  that  might 
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have  guided  the  hand  are  dead.  Shall,  then,  this  dead  hand  con- 
tinue to  hold  relentlessly,  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  the  property 
that  was  gathered  centuries  ago?  Shall  we  not  say,  *'We  will  use 
this  property  as  he  would  probabl}*  use  it,  if  he  were  living  now,  and 
felt  and  saw  and  judged  with  our  light?" 

The  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  old  world  and  in 
the  new  comes  in  as  a  matter  on  which  the  Unnamed  Tbird  Party 
may,  must^  have  a  word.  The  area  of  Scotland  is  about  19,000,000 
acres,  of  which  one  man  owns  1,300,000  acres;  seventy  persons 
own  one-half  of  the  land  ;  and  1 ,700  persons  own  nine-tenths  of  it. 
Is  this  for  the  public  welfare?  Or  ought  the  Unnamed  Third  Party 
to  come  in?  Shall  the  State  sustain  by  all  its  machinery,  a  land- 
lord in  Scotland,  while  he  turns  adrifl;  hundreds  of  tenants  whose 
fathers  fought  under  Bruce,  in  order  that  he  may  make  a  vast  sheep 
walk  or  deer  park  ?  Shall  rich  men  hold  in  Dakota  and  California, 
tracts  of  100,000  or  200,000  acres,  against  which  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration surges  in  vain  ?  Shall  the  non-resident  continue  to  hold 
great  estates,  and  be  enriched  by  the  labor  of  the  neighboring 
settlers,  while  he  contributes  nothing,  bat  rather  is  a  hindrance? 
It  is  stated,  on  apparently  good  authority,  that  a  hundred  and 
fifty  million  acres  of  land  are  fraudulently  held  in  America  b}'  in- 
dividuals and  corborations,  under  patents  obtained  by  perjury  and 
other  iniquitous  means.  Shall  not  the  State  reclaim  these  stolen 
goods  ? 

I  do  not  join  in  any  indiscriminate  cr}^  against  gigantic  corpora- 
tions ;  I  do  not  see  how  gigantic  works  can  be  executed  without  the 
resources  of  raan\'  persons  combined  into  a  gigantic  corporation. 
But  I  do  aftirm  that  we  ma}'  pay  too  high  a  price  for  the  execution 
of  gigantic  works,  for  material  advancement ;  and  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  these  corporations  exist  for  the  public,  not  the 
public  for  the  corporations. 

Shall  the  sacred  ciy  of  property  and  of  vested  rights  be  raised 
onl}'  in  behalf  of  the  large  properly  holder,  and  never  in  behalf  of 
the  small  holder,  or  the  man  who  owns  onl}'  his  own  muscles? 

IV.  in  what  I  have  said,  I  have  only  raised  inquiries,  I  have 
asked  questions,  I  have  occupied  the  only  point  which  becomes  me 
in  presence  of  such  an  audience,  the  interrogation  point.  If,  how- 
ever, what  has  been  said  seems  to  look  toward  a  suggestion  of  an}' 
new  element  iu  our  social  econom}*,  I  can  imagine  many  objections 
arising.     We  shall  be  told  of  the  celebrated  Dartmouth  College 
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case.  But  in  that  case,  for  one  thing,  the  State  had  given  to  the 
corporation  nothing ;  it  bad  onl}*  made  express  and  articulate  the 
natural  right  of  citizens  to  combine,  and  to  do  as  a  united  body 
what  each  of  them  had  a  right  to  do  severally.  The  State  had 
given  them  neither  money  nor  land .  No  monopoly  had  been  granted 
them.  Again,  no  misconduct  was  pleaded,  nor  any  ground  for 
forfeiture.  If  the  coq)oration  had  been  granted  the  monopoly 
of  educating  the  young  men  of  New  Hampshire,  if  it  had  been 
Bbown  that  the  corporation  was  failing  of  carr\'ing  out  its  professed 
objects,  or  was  acting  in  violation  of  the  public  welfare,  the  case 
woukibave  been  greatly  changed. 

If  Mr.  Webster  meant  to  affnm  that  the  State  may  never  modify 
a  charter  which  it  has  once  granted,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
would  not  be  the  only  deliverance  of  Mr.  Webster  which  is  subject 
to  revisal  at  the  bar  of  posterity ;  and  I  am  informed  by  legal 
friends  toat  the  recent  New  Orleans  Slaughter  House  decision  by 
tho  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  practically  reverses  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege decision. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  we  are  in  danger  of  interfering  with 
the  axioms  of  society, — with   that,  for  example,  which  declares 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  acquire  all  that  he  can,  and  to  hold  all 
that  he  has  acquired,  and  to  use  as  he  will  all  that  he  holds,  then 
I  suggest  that  these  axioms,  like  all  axioms  in  pnictical  life,  reciuire 
to  be  taken  with  a  great  deal  of  modification  and  limitation.     The 
axioms  as  to  property,  theoretically  true  as  to  man  as  a  single  hu- 
man being,  are  greatly  modified  by  his  entrance  into  society.     The 
I'nnamed  Third  Party  asserts  his  right  to  take  from  tlie  citizen  a 
jK)rtion  of  his  property  in  the  form  of  a  tax,  and  in  time  of  war  to 
seize  whatever  is  needed,  and  even  to  demand  the  life  of  the  citizen 
for  the  defence  of  the  State.     The  only  plea  for  ail  this  is  the  pub- 
lic safety.     And  does  not  the  same  plea  hold  good  whenever  any 
contract  or  alleged  ^'vested  right"  menaces  the  public  good? 

Of  course,  adequate  compensation  is  to  be  awarded  ;  justice  is  not 
K()oliatiou  ;  but  adequate  compensation  is  based  on  the  legitimate 
use  of  the  property  in  question.  And  what  adequate  compensation 
is,  is  a  question  demanding  most  careful  consideration  ;  if  the 
iState  should  take  possession  of  the  Western  I'nion  Line  of  Tele- 
graph, must  the  State  pay  §80,000,000  for  800.000,000  of  water, 
and  $20,000,000  of  plant  I  Excessive  compensation,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  enormous  payment  made  in  the  disestablished  Church 
of  Ireland,  is  in  reality  spoliation  of  the  Nation. 
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Where  a  pension  has  been  enjoyed  for  years  or  centuries  whi< 
was  based  originally  on  fraud  or  shame,  is  there  any  eompensati< 
due  from  the  State,  when  the  grant  ceases  ? 

It  is  perhaps  alleged  that  the  course  suggested  would  destroy  tt 
motive  to  accumulation.  It  would  not  destroy  it  among  the  massei 
rather  it  would  inspire  them  with  a  hope  of  having  something, 
it  lessened  the  greed  for  excessive  accumulation  among  the  m 
lionaires,  small  harm. 

Would  the  line  of  polic\'  suggested  throw  great  power  into  t 
hands  of  the  masses  whose  votes  control  a  Democratic  Stat 
Then  see  that  each  citizen,  each  voter,  has  a  stake  in  the  pub) 
welfare,  in  maintaining  the  present  state  of  things,  in  resistii 
communism  and  anarchy.  The  instant  a  man  has  a  little  lot 
land,  or  a  bond,  or  a  deposit  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank,  he  h 
comes  in  the  best  sense  a  conservative.  The  men  who  are  absor 
iug  all,  the  men  who  have  sucked  up  the  earnings  and  the  savin; 
of  millions,  these  are  they  who  are  fostering  anarchy  and  coi 
munism. 

A  State  in  which  the  few  have  an  interest  in  the  present  disti 
bution  of  property,  is  a  pyramid  resting  on  its  apex  ;  a  State  whe 
the  million  have  an  interest  in  the  present  distribution,  is  a  pyr 
mid  resting  on  its  base. 

It  may  be  said  that  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  third  par 
would  often  work  injustice  to  innocent  holders  of  property  < 
franchises.  Of  course,  this  is  a  point  that  needs  to  be  guarde 
But  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  purchaser  can  only  bi 
what  the  seller  possesses.  If  A.  sells  to  B.  C*s  farm,  or  if  D.  sel 
to  E.  the  sun  and  moon,  why,  the  buyer  can  hardly  expect  tl 
delivery  of  the  premises. 

In  this  imperfect  presentatiou  of  what  seems  tome  an  importai 
subject,  I  have  not  sought  to  learn  what  the  law  is ;  it  has  seem< 
to  me  that  not  what  is,  but  what  ought  to  be,  is  the  proper  goal « 
the  enquiries  of  Social  Science. 

I  cannot  better  close  these  imperfect  remarks  than  by  a  senteni 
from  Cicero,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  and  formi 
teacher,  Prof.  John  L.  Lincoln  of  Brown  University:  "  Thoi 
things  are  done  according  to  the  auspices,  which  are  for  the  publ 
good ;  those  things  are  done  contrarj*  to  the  auspices,  which  ai 
opposed  to  the  public  good." 
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(Read  September  11, 1886.) 

When  ever}'  one  who  wishes  to  change  existing  social  and  !n- 
dostrial  conditions,  whether  as  the  advocate  of  state  supervision 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs  or  the  fierce  propagandist  of  revolution, 
is  called  a  socialist,  it  may  seem  difficult  to  define  part  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper.  *^  The  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  com- 
monity,  is  the  unsettled  question  of  political  economy.*  Shall 
we  call  ever3'  one  a  socialist  ^ho  would  magnify  the  power  of  the 
State  beyond  that  of  enforcing  justice?  Then  the  protectionist, 
who  invokes  governmental  interference  with  individual  action,  for 
what  is  claimed  to  be  the  public  good,  is  a  socialist.  So  is  the 
prohibitionist,  who  likewise  appeals  to  State  action.  Shall  we  call 
him  a  socialist  who  wishes  to  introduce  more  justice  and  equality 
ia  the  distribution  of  wealth?  Then  must  every  social  reform  be 
thug  designated.  The  socialism  of  to-day,  as  distinct  from  that 
of  Fourier  and  Robert  Owen  of  fifty  years  ago,  is  more  than  this. 
Kven  if  we  add,  with  Lavele\'e,t  that  this  improvement  of 
society  is  to  be  realized  **  bj*  the  action  of  the  law  or  the  State," 
it  appears  as  if  our  definition  was  still  too  vague  and  general. 

If  we  accept  Marx,  H3'ndman  and  Gronlund  as  true  interpre- 
tere  of  our  theme — and  who  denies  them  that  distinction  ? — the 
concentration  of  all  means  of  production  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
must  be  considered  the  essential  feature  of  modern  socialism. 
We  may,  then,  define  socialism  as  the  attempt  to  introduce  greater 
equality  and  justice  into  social  conditions  through  State  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production. 

*' Socialism,"  says  Schul,  the  German  ecDuomist,  ''is  the  phi- 
losophy of  political  econora}*  of  the  suffering  classes."  There 
would  be  no  socialism  if  all  were  in  as  comfortable  circumstances 
Mi  most  of  those  that  may  read  this.  To  understand  this  question, 
we  must  endeavor  to  place  ourselves  for  the  time  in  the  position  of 
the  wage  earners  of  our  large  factories.     Unless  we  do  this  we 


*AiticJe  on  Political  lrk:onoroy  in  Encyolupedia  Britannicaiby  J.  K.  Ingram. 
tSociaJitm  of  To-day,  by  Emlle  de  Laveleye,  ii.  15. 
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can  never  appreciate  the  labor  question  and  the  proposed  solution 
of  it,  termed  socialism.  "  Of  all  stupidities,"  writes  Herbert 
Spencer,*  *'  there  are  few  greater,  and  yet  few  in  which  we  more 
doggedly  persist,  than  this  of  estimating  other  men's  conduct  by 
the  standard  of  our  own  feelings  ....  We  cannot  understand 
another's  character  [or  his  social  theories]  except  by  abandoning 
our  own  identity  and  realizing  to  ourselves  his  frame  of  mind, 
his  want  of  knowledge,  his  hardships,  temptations  and  discourage- 
ments." 

"  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  said  Christ,  but  the  depth 
of  this  poverty  and  its  hopelessness  are  realized  by  few  save  the 
sufferers.  After  an  extended  tour  among  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  Mr.  Huxley,  the  English  scientist,  was  forced  to  confess 
that  the  life  of  the  wild  cannibals  there  was  preferable  to  that  of 
scores  of  thousands  in  London.  The  majority  of  our  workingmen 
are  better  off*  than  a  generation  ago,  as  the  statistics  of  Robert 
Giff'en  prove,  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  figures  to  show  that  the 
lowest  class  of  workingmen  have  risen  much  above  a  purely  ani- 
mal existence,  which  is  a  reproach  to  our  civilization,  however  dif- 
ficult may  be  the  problem  of  its  elevation.  "  It  may  well  be  the 
case,"  says  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers, f  "  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
fear  it  is  the  case,  that  there  is  collected  a  population  in  our  great 
towns,  which  equals  in  amount  the  whole  of  those  who  lived  in 
England  six  centuries  ago,  whose  condition  is  more  destitute, 
whose  homes  are  more  squalid,  whose  means  are  more  uncertain, 
whose  prospects  are  more  hopeless  than  those  of  the  peasant  serfs 
of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  meanest  drudges  of  the  medieval  cities." 

The  testimony  of  the  great  metaphysician  LotzeJ  is  equally 
stnking.  '^  It  is  only  in  the  South,  with  its  mild  climate,  that 
there  still  remains  any  charm  about  the  life  of  the  majority ;  the 
vast  and  needy  masses  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  North  pass 
their  existence  even  now  in  such  dwellings  and  under  such  condi- 
tions, as  to  clothing  and  household  furniture,  as  must  be  hardly 
less  repulsive  than  the  hovels  in  which,  thousands  of  years  ago, 
oppressed  Asiatics  hid  themselves  away  from  their  tyrants."  In 
this  country,  until  lately,  we  have  not  had  such  a  destitute  class, 
and  have  fancied  ourselves  forever  free ;  but  with  the  rapid  ap- 


•Social  statics,  part  3,  chap.  20,  §  6. 
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propriatioo  of  our  free  farming  land,  now  almost  exhausted,  an 
oatlet  for  labor  which  has  done  much  to  keep  up  wages — aud  with 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  our  population  through  birth  and 
immigration,  the  time  is  coming  when  this  terribly  competitive  age 
will  press  harder  and  harder  upon  the  weaker  portion  of  those 
struggling  for  existence,  until  the  prayer,  *'  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,"  will  rise  with  a  fearfully  literal  meaning  from  the 
lip6  of  millions. 

After  due  Investigation  and  after  finding  the  average  wages  in 
Peonsjlvania  to  be  only  seven  dollars-and-a-half  per  week,  the 
Commissioner  of  Industrial  Statistics  remarks  *  of  the  condition 
of  Jibor  there  that  ^^  the  present  amount  of  wages  annually  paid 
does  not  give  to  the  wage-worker  comfortable  means  of  support 
and  enahlc  him  to  lay  by  even  a  moderate  fund  to  meet  the  neces- 
strr  exigencies   he   is    almost    certain  to    encounter."       Henry 
George,  who,  though  disclaiming  socialism,  has  done  a  vast  deal 
to  promote  it,  thus  eloquently  and  truthfully  writes  if  "This  asso- 
ciation of  poverty  with  progress  is  the  great  enigma  of  our  times. 
It  is  the  central  fact  from  which  spring  industrial,  social  and  po- 
litical difficulties  that  perplex  the  world  and  with  which  statesman- 
Bbipand  philanthropy  and  education  grapple  in  vain.    From  it  came 
tlie  clouds  that  overhang  the  future  of  the  most  progressive  aud 
self-reliant  nations.     It  is  a  riddle  which  the  Sphinx  of  Fate  puts 
to  our  civilization  and  which  not  to  answer  is  to  be  destroyed." 

Many  of  our  most  intelligent  public  men  think — as  does  one  who 
has  risen  from  the  position  of  a  day- laborer,  handling  pick-ax 
and  shovel,  to  a  professorship  in  one  of  our  Western  cities — that 
tbe  laborer  lingers  in  his  present  condition  solely  through  his  own 
vic^  and  shiftlessness ;  and  that  he  might,  if  be  chose,  raise  him- 
self as  high  as  the  professor.  With  equal  pluck,  energy,  good 
habits  and  mental  endowment,  the  laborer  might  do  so ;  but  our 
professional  friend  will  not  see  that  these  qualities,  which  the 
workman  is  blamed  for  not  using,  are  often  not  in  his  power  to 
use.  They  ai-e  the  results  of  inheritance  and  early  surroundings, 
fjuite  as  much  as  power  of  sight  or  a  talent  of  music.  Moral, 
social  aud  material  improvement  must  go  hand  in  hand.  As  the 
Kev.  G.  II.  Gould,  of  Worcester,  has  recently  said:  '*  Christ 
never  attempted  to  feed  the  souls  of  bis  bearers,  until  be  bad  first 

•Penn.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics.    Rei»ort  for  1h85,  p.  5. 
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fed  their  bodies."  In  almost  all  the  examples  related  of  his  talks 
with  individuals,  bodily  healing  came  before  spiritual. 

Admitted  that  thousands  of  laborers  have  raised  themselves  to 
the  position  of  capitalists,  and  millionaires  and  that,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, the  opportunity  is  still  open.  The  problem  before  us  is, 
how  to  elevate  the  entire  class  of  wage-earners,  not  single  indi- 
viduals among  them.  By  force  of  circumstances  the  majority  of 
the  world  must  remain  in  the  class  of  wage-earners.  Must  they, 
in  consequence,  remain  without  hope  of  a  larger,  more  equitable 
share  in  the  blessings  of  advancing  civilization  ?  What  wonder 
that  any  system  of  reform,  however  crude,  which  confidently 
claims  to  abolish  povert}',  secure  remunerative  employment  to  all 
advance  in  civilization  and  realize  that  noble  ideal — benefit  in  pro- 
portion to  merit,  reward  in  proportion  to  desert — what  wonder 
that  such  a  plan  of  social  transformation  should  be  gladly,  aye 
recklessly,  welcomed  by  the  discontented  and  the  suflFering?  Says 
Frederic  Harrison  *  :  *'  A  social  question  there  is,  and  not  all  the 
policemen  and  soldiers  in  Europe  will  suflSce  to  prevent  that  social 
question  from  making  itself  felt." 

In  approaching  the  study  of  this  question  we  must  first  disabuse 
our  minds  of  certain  erroneous  impressions  which,  despite  re- 
peated denials,  rise,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  to  distract  our  minds. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  socialists  wish  all  property  to  be 
equally  divided.  Not  a  prominent  socialist  ever  advocated  such 
an  absurdity.  It  is  proposed  that  the  State  should  take  charge  of 
production,  leaving  to  every  one  ownership  in  his  income,  which 
he  is  to  receive  in  proportion  to  his  service  as  the  servant  of  the 
State.  Neither  are  the  leaders  ignorant,  uncultivated  men.  Karl 
Marx  was  regarded  by  Prof.  Lange  as  one  of  the  Ablest  political 
economists.  Another  authority  pronounces  him  ''one  of  the 
sharpest  thinkers  and  ablest  dialecticians  ever  possessed  by  econ- 
omic science."  Almost  as  much  could  be  said  of  Rodbertus. 
Lassalle  won  the  heart  of  the  daughter  of  a  Prussian  minister  of 
state.  Marx  married  the  daughter  of  another.  Kodbertus  was 
himself  a  minister  of  state. 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  many  suppose,  that  socialism  is  necessarily 
opposed  to  Christianity,  although  many  of  our  would-be  reformers 
are  drifting  toward  infidelity,  impelled  thereto  in  many  cases,  we 

•Quoted  in  New  Englanderby  J.W.  Bell,  Sept.,  1885. 
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fetr,  by  the  ansjmpathetic  worldly  spirit  of  some  of  our  churches.  * 
ChristiaDity  is  opposite,  but  not  antagonistic,  to  socialism.  The 
former  seeks  to  elevate  humanity  by  raising  the  individual ;  the 
lalter  by  improving  his  environment.  Both  methods  have  their 
pUce.  We  persuade  men  to  sign  the  pledge ;  we  also  legislate 
against  the  sale  of  liquor.  In  its  ideal,  its  interest  in  humanity, 
and  its  demand  for  self-sacrifice,  although  surely  not  in  the  mo- 
tives of  its  exercise,  socialism,  in  its  best  form,  somewhat  resem- 
bles Christianity.  Its  leaders,  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  our 
respect  and  sympathy,  although  their  plans  for  the  millenuium  seem 
bat  castles  in  the  air. 

Socialism,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  composed  of  two  facts  and  a 
theory.  One  fact — that  of  the  great  suffering  and  inequality  in  the 
world— we  have  referred  to.  The  other  fact  is  still  more  important. 
This  iDequality  is  increasing.  The  contrasts  of  poor  and  rich  are 
coostantly  growing  greater.  It  is  also  charged  that  wage-earners, 
though  enjoying  more  comforts  than  ever  before,  do  not  receive  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  benefits  of  machinery,  that  the  im- 
provement in  their  condition  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  society.  The  rich  are  said  to  be  gaining  in  wealth  faster  than 
die  poor.  Is  this  chai-ge  true  ?  Do  the  wage-earners  receive  a 
less  and  less  proportionate  share  of  the  net  returns  of  industry  ? 

On  the  one  side  we  have  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Robert  Giffen, 
tiiat  the  absolute  rewards  of  labor  are  greater  now  than  fifty  years 
ago,  and  similar  results  have  been  reached  by  Col.  Wright  in 
Massachusetts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  working  classes  were  in 
80  low  a  state  of  poverty  at  the  time  taken  for  the  beginning  of  the 
comparison  that  it  could  not  be  endured  much  longer.  Then,  too, 
an  exceptional  cause  for  higher  wages  began  to  operate  about  1830 
—immigration  to  the  free  land  in  America  and  the  British  colonies. 
The  effect  of  this  on  wages  is  much  underestimated.  Ten  million 
immigrants  reached  our  shores  between  1790  and  1880, — over 
seven  millions  since  1850.  Now  that  this  stimulus  to  high  wages 
is  shortly  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  will  wages  continue  to 
rise?  Thorold  Rogers,  the  greatest  authority  on  English  wages 
from  1300  to  1800,  asserts  that,  beginning  about  1500  wages  in 
England  steadil}'  declined  for  three  centuries.  The  so-called  law 
of  progress  of  the  working  classes  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  proven. 

*Se«  Article  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Ely,  in  Andover  Review  fcr  Februaryi  1886. 
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The  socialist,  however,  will  concede  that,  thanks  lo  our  free 
land,  trades  unions  and  other  causes,  wages  are  increasing  abso- 
lutely ;  but  they  contend  that  the  working  ncen  are  receiving  a 
constantly  decreasing  share  of  the  product  even  now,  while  the 
share  of  the  product  going  to  capital  is  increasing  both  absolutely 
and  relatively.  Th^  decline  in  the  rate  of  interest  which  Edward 
Atkinson,*  following  Bastiat,  relies  on  for  disproof,  does  not 
necessarily  furnish  it.  If,  as  is  true  of  most  industries,  more 
capital  is  now  employed  in  the  way  of  costly  plant  than  formerly, 
then  a  lower  rate  of  interest  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  greater 
relative  as  well  as  absolute  share  of  the  product  going  to  the  capi- 
talist. For  example,  five  per  cent,  on  $20,000  fixed  capital, 
which  must  be  repaid  from  the  product,  is  a  greater  share  of  it 
than  seven  per  cent  on  $10,000.  Prof.  J.  Schoenhof  f  states  that, 
in  1669,  in  the  woolen  industry  of  France,  which  employe<l  60,000 
workmen,  labor  was  paid  60  per  cent,  of  the  product;  in  1812, 
43  per  cent;  in  1872,  25  per  cent.  Piof.  Cairnes  J  has  said, 
"The  conclusion  to  which  I  am  brought  is  this:  that  unequal  as 
is  the  distribution  of  wealth  already  in  this  country  [England], 
the  tendency  of  industrial  progress,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
present  separation  between  individual  classes  is  maintained,  is 
toward  an  inequalitj'  greater  still." 

Our  statistics  do  not  go  back  far  enough  and  are  not  sufficienth* 
reliable  to  decide  this  important  question.  I  have  worked  out 
from  the  United  States  Census  of  1880,  the  following  percentages 
of  the  net  product,  meaning  thereby  the  increased  value  of  the 
product  over  that  of  the  raw  material,  which  has  gone  to  labor 
in  the  entire  country  and  in  the  three  leading  manufacturing 
States. 


1850. 

I860. 

1870. 

1880. 

United  States, 

51  per  cent. 

44  per  cent. 

44.4  per  cent. 

48  per  cent. 

New  York, 

47.7   '* 

89.9     " 

42.7       »» 

47.5     »» 

Pennsylvania, 

54.8    »* 

44.1     *' 

44. 

47.9     '» 

Massachusetts, 

58.3   " 

47.2     " 

64.4       »' 

52.5     " 

How  much  dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  table  is  uncertain. 
Statistics  given  by  W.    G.   Mulhall  §    show   how  rent   seriously 

•The  Distribution  of  Products,  pp.  70-71. 
tThe  Industrial  Situation,  pp.  116-117. 
^Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  340. 
§Contemporary  Review,  vol.  45,  p.  233. 
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huidicaps  the  poor  as  compared  with  the  rich.     The  percentage 
ffhieh  rent  is  found  to  bear  to  income  is : 

Prance.  Gt.  Britain.  Germany.  Average. 

Kch,  15  per  cent.  10  per  cent.  10  per  cent  12  per  cent. 

Middle  datf,  23       **  20       «'  18       «<  20       « 

Poor,  30       "  25       "  28       **  26       " 

ReDt  in  London  during  the  fifty  years,  1831-81,  increased  107 
per  cent,  per  house,  and  130  per  cent,  per  inhabitant.     Thus  in 
this  important  respect  at  least  is  it  true,  ^^  From  him  that  hath  not 
rfiaflbe  taken  even  that  which  he  hath."     We  now  begin  to  see 
the  causes  of  the  prevailing  discontent  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
socialism.     Unknown  possibilities  are  naturally  preferred  to  pres- 
ent and  severely  felt  evils.     We  have  pauperism  in  the  midst  of 
plenty;  67,415  persons  were  wholly  or  partially  supported  at  pub- 
lic expense  in  Massachusetts  in  1885,  or  one  in  seventy-nine  of 
the  population.     A  similar  proportion  holds  in  many  other  States. 
Cirilization  and  civic  freedom  have  excited  men's  desires  without 
gntifjing  them.     The  counters,  in  times  of  depression,  are  stocked 
with  goods,  while  men  and  women  go  wretchedly  clad.     Machinery 
lies  idle,  while  men  beg  for  work.     It  becomes  increasingly  diffl- 
calt  to  pass  from  the  ranks  of  the  wage-earner  to  the  privileged 
class  of  the  employer.     A  wealthy  iron-founder  of  Pennsylvania 
boasts  that  he  started  with  a  borrowed  capital  of  $25,  thirty  years 
ago ;  but,  when  asked  how  much  a  man  would  need  now  to  begin 
life  with  equal  prospects  of  success,  he  answered  :  ''  Not  less  than 
1150,000."     Such  is  the  growth  of  industry.     The  concentration 
of  wealth  is  astonishing.     The  number  of  hands  in  the  cooper's 
trade  in  the  United  States  increased  eleven  per  cent,  from  1870  to 
1880  :  but  the  number  of  cooper's  establishments  decreased  twenty- 
two  per  cent.     The  number  of  cotton  mills  has  also  diminished 
since  1850  ;  but  the  number  of  hands  employed  has  doubled  and  the 
capital  has  trebled.    In  this  connection  the  following  table,  worked 
out  from  the  census  returns,  is  interesting : 

Average  number  of 

Date.  hands  unemployed.  Average  capital. 

1850.  8  94,300 

1860.  D  7,000 

18IH0.  10.7  11,000 

Then  with  increase  of  wealth,  comes  the  failure  to  sympathize 
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with  the  poor,  which  does  much  to  engeDder  class  hatred  and  is 
the  most  galling  of  all.  Carlyie  says,  '^  It  is  not  to  die,  or  even 
to  die  of  hunger,  that  makes  a  man  wretched ;  many  men  have 
died  ;  all  men  must  die.  But  it  is  to  live  miserable,  we  know  not 
why  ;  to  work  sore  and  yet  gain  nothing ;  to  be  heart-worn,  weaiy, 
yet  isolated,  unrelated,  girt  in  with  a  cold  universal  laiasez-faire** 

Finding  the  facts  on  which  socialism  is  based,  either  confirmed 
or  not  disproved,  let  us  turn  to  the  theory.  *'  Social  movements," 
says  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark,*  of  Smith  College, ''  have  a  doctrinal  basis 
.  .  .  It  is  not  mere  inequality  that  is  likely  to  create  tumults. 
The  wild  partisans  of  labor  talk  to  Ihe  wage-workers  not  merely 
about  sufferings,  but  about  wrongs.  Something  is  said  to  be 
unjustly  withheld  from  them ;  there  is  a  question  of  equity 
involved,  and  this  requires  an  appeal  to  abstract  principles."  The 
theoi*y  that  labor  is  the  sole  source  of  value  snd  therefore  the  only 
rightful  possessor  of  the  entire  product,  is  the  sine  qua  wan,  the 
foundation  of  socialism.  Insisted  on  again  uiid  again  by  Miirx  we 
may  say  that  on  it  hangs  the  ''  law  and  the  prophets,"  for,  if  labor 
produces  all  value,  then  whatever  is  withheld  from  the  laborer  b}* 
the  capitalist,  in  the  shape  of  profits,  is  robbery,  and  our  present 
industrial  system,  resting  on  such  an  hypothesis,  is  radically  un- 
sound. 

Is  labor  the  sole  source  of  wealth?  I  think  not.  Emile  de 
Laveleye,  in  his  socialism  of  to-day,  has  presented  the  most  elab- 
orate refutation  that  has  yet  appeared.  His  argument  is  substan- 
tially this.  Labor  is  an  essential  element  of  value,  but  wherever 
natural  or  social  monopoly  intervenes,  as  it  does  in  far  more  cases 
than  has  been  supposed,  value  is  determined  by  demand  ;  and  that 
in  turn  is  nothing  but  the  estimate  by  society  of  the  utility  of  the 
object  in  question  in  satisfying  desires  as  compared  with  other 
useful  objects  or  utilities.  A  bushel  of  corn  raised  on  the  hillside 
and  in  the  valley,  in  Ohio  and  in  Dakota  command  the  same  price 
in  New  York,  though  not  produced  with  equal  labor.  *'  In  a  day's 
hunting,"  says  de  Laveleye,  "I  kill  a  roebuck  and  you  a  hare. 
They  are  the  product  of  equal  efforts  during  the  same  period.  Have 
they  the  same  value?  No!  the  roebuck  will  feed  me  five  days, 
the  hare  for  only  one.  The  value  of  the  former  will  then  be  five 
times   gieater  than   that  of  the  latter."t     I'his  economist,  also. 


•New  Englander,  May,  1883. 

tSocialism  of  to-day.    Translation  of  G.  H.  On>en,  p.  35. 
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beaotifullj  disposes  of  the  familiar  illustration  usually  relied  on  to 
prove  that  value  may  be  independent  of  utility.  Water,  it  is  said, 
is  of  infinite  utility  but  of  no  value.  He  would  answer  that  here- 
there  is  confusion  of  thought.  Water  in  the  abstract,  all  exist- 
ing water  considered  as  one  substance,  is  of  infinite  utility  but 
also  of  infinite  value,  as  the  price  that  would  be  paid  for  it  in 
the  Desert  of  Sahara  proves;  but  a  drop  of  water  which  is 
Ttloeless,  is  also  of  no  utility,  since  it  can  be  replaced  by 
tnolher  drop  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  *'  We  may  say, 
then,"  concludes  our  guide,  "  using  words  in  their  usual  sense, 
thit  an  article  has  so  much  the  more  value,  the  more  useful  it  is, — 
whether  as  answering  to  an  existing  want  or  as  dispensing  with 
the  expenditure  of  money  or  labor  necessary  to  procure  a  similar 
article."  Even  the  increased  remuneration  of  skilled  above  un- 
ikilled  labor  seems  not  entirely  due  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
acqoiring  the  skill,  but  to  differences  in  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts induced  by  estimates  of  their  relative  efficiency  in  satisfying 
wants. 

If  this  reasoning,  somewhat  abstract,  but  necessary  to  a  proper 
conception  and  criticism  of  socialism,  is  admitted,  the  carefully 
elaborated  theory  of  Marx,  of  the  essential  injustice  of  profits, 
falls  to  the  ground.     Labor  cannot  justly  claim  the  entire  product 
if  it  does  not  create  it.     Where  there  is  no  monopoly,  the  value  of 
articles  or  the  estimate  of  their  relative  social  utilities  tends,  in- 
deed, toward  their  cost  of  production.     But  under  the  present 
form  of  individual  ownership  of  capital,  payment  of  interest  for 
its  use  and  allowance  of  profits  to  the  manager,  to  secure  good 
superintendence,  is  as  legitimate  and  necessary  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  production  as  payment  of  wages  to  the  laborer.     Profits  are  not 
due,  as  Marx  supposed,  to  the  weakness  of  the  laborer  and  the 
injustice  of  the  capitalist,  although    unfortunately,  the  laborers* 
ignorance,   helplessness  and  lack  of   organization   have  enabled 
employers  to  obtain  a  greater  reward  than  they  otherwise  would. 

»Supix>se  that  by  some  wonderful  transformation  or  confiscation, 
8ociet\'  as  a  whole,  through  its  government,  should  obtain  all  this 
capital.  Then,  undoubtedl}^,  interest  and  profits  might  be  elimi- 
nated, save  a  small  sum  set  aside  to  increase  the  production  of  tho 
next  year,  but  even  then  the  waste  in  poor  management  and  dimin- 
ished energy  among  the  workmen  would,  without  doubt,  more  than 
counter-balance  the  saving  of  interest  and  profits.     The  amount 
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by  which  wages  conld  be  raised  even  through  the  total  suppression 
of  profits  is  so  grossly  exaggerated  that  the  following  table,  worked 
out  from  the  last  census,  will  be  of  interest.  Following  the  method 
of  computation  which  has  been  found  in  tlie  Massachusetts  and 
Illinois  labor  reports  to  be,  in  the  average  of  computations,  nearest 
the  actual  facts  of  business,  I  have  reckoned  interest  on  capital  at 
six  per  cent,  and  allowed  ten  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  product 
for  the  expense  of  conducting  business,  including  rents,  salaries, 
insurance,  freight  and  every  kind  of  outlay  for  running  expenses. 
The  following  is  the  result  for  1880  : 

Cost  of  raw  material.    Estimated  interest.      Estimated  expenses.  Wages. 

$3,396,823,549  $167,416,866.36         $636,967,919.10  $947,953,795 

Total  expenditure  of  employers.  Total  value  of  product.  Net  profits. 

$5,049,148,619.46  $6,869,579,191  $320,427,571.54 

It  is  thus  seen  that  net  profits  added  to  wages  would  only  raise 
the  latter  one-third,  and  interest  and  profits  together  are  only  one- 
half  the  amount  of  wages.  As  it  is  incredible,  however,  that 
government  could  conduct  all  business  as  economically  as  do  indi- 
viduals, not  even  this  rise  in  wages  could  follow  state  production. 
Greater  equality  of  income  than  now  would  be  purchased  by  level- 
ing the  rich  downward,  rather  than  by  leveling  the  poor  upward. 
Even  this,  as  depriving  some  of  unjust  gains  might  be  considered 
by  the  socialist  an  improvement  on  the  present.  But  is  it  not 
clear  that,  if  everyone  were  obliged  to  depend  wholly  for  income 
upon  a  bureaucracy  of  inconceivable  power  and  despotism,  a 
power,  too,  that  would  not  be  inclined  to  recognize  fully  the  vast 
differences  of  ability  between  men,  that  far  more  injustice,  favor- 
itism and  corruption  would  prevail  than  now?  In  our  complicated 
modes  of  production  where  a  thousand  men  are  needed,  in  as 
many  difierent  operations,  to  complete  a  watch,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  tell,  with  any  accuracy,  just  what  share  of  the  product 
each  workman,  with  skill,  strength  and  industry  different  from  his 
neighbor  at  the  next  machine,  contributes  to  the  product.  There- 
fore any  fair  adjustment  of  wages  otherwise  than  on  the  principle 
of  competition  seems  impossible. 

The  theory  of  socialism  is  fallacious.  Yet  the  ideal  of  its  ex- 
pounders is  a  noble  one  and  accounts  for  much  of  the  popularity  of 
socialist  writings.  In  the  reorganized  society  the  motto  is  to  be : 
"  From  each  one  according  to  his  abilities ;  to  each  one  according 
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to  his  work/'  Even  Mr.  Spencer*  declares  this  "  abstractly  just" 
though  "  no  lons^er  practicable."  "  The  cause  of  labor,"  says  Dr. 
R,  Heber  Newton, f  "  seems  to  these  laborers,  rightly  or  wrongl}', 
the  cause  of  humanity,  the  cause  of  civilization.  To  their  eyes 
the  worst  evils  which  are  found  among  all  classes  of  societ}'  are 
bred  by  the  existing  social  order.  To  it  they  attribute,  not 
only  the  characteristic  vices  and  crimes  of  poverty,  but  the 
characteristic  vices  and  crimes  of  wealth.  All  these  evils  they 
expect  to  disappear,  one  after  another,  as  the  industrial  system  is 
changed.  It  is  thus  no  less  glorious  a  vision  than  that  of  a  per- 
fected homanit}'  which  allures  them  on  in  aspiration  and  endeavor. 
It  is  DO  wonder  that  such  a  vision  calls  forth  the  most  ardent 
enthusiasm,  the  most  entire  self-abnegation." 

An  able  socialist  writer,  in  reply  to  Herbert  Spencer's  criticisms 
has  saidj  :  **  What  socialists  maintain  is — not  any  such  absurdity 
is  the  above  [that  all  evil  is  removable ;  sickness  and  death  are 
inevitable],  but  that  a  great  deal  of  suffering  is  removable,  and  in 
particular  that  an  immense  deal  of  it  results  directly  from  defective 
social  arrangements ;  and  that  this  portion  at  least  can  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  removed.     They  are  firmly  convinced  that  material 
improvement  without  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  is  a  chimera, 
but  they  are  equally  convinced  that  the  moral  elevation  of  the  low- 
est class  without  material  improvement  is  impossible.     They  agree 
with  Mr.  Spencer  in  accepting  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  maxim 
*  If  any  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat  ;*  but  they  also  believe 
that  *  if  any  do  not  eat  neither  can   he  work  ;'  and  they  object  to 
the  present  sj'stem  of  distribution  because  on  the  one  hand  it  gives 
plent}*  to  eat  to  those  who  do  not  work  at  all,  and  on  the  other, 
leaves  those  who  work  the  hardest  the  smallest  possible  means  and 
opportunity  of  eating  anything."     Few  socialists  are  so  careful  to 
emphasize  the  need  of  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  of  material 
elevation.     The  tendency  of  modern  philosophic  thought  to  con- 
sider man's  condition  as  the  result  of  environment  leads  most 
social  reformers  to  charge  u\K>n   societj*  blame  which,   in  large 
degree,  should  be  cast  upon  the  individual. 

I^eaving  now  the  rather  uninteresting  though  important  study  of 


•.Social  statics..  Part  II.,  chap.  X.,  $  4. 

t Today,  Dec.,  18S5. 

I  Herbert  Si>eDcer  on  Socialism.    A  Keply,  by  Frank  Fairman,  p.  7. 
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th€  theoretical  side  of  socialism,  let  us  consider  the  practical  way 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  dispense  with : 

"  The  good  old  mle,  the  viinple  plan, 
•  That  they  shoald  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can.** 

If  the  socialist  programme  will  realize  the  noble  ideal  just  re* 
ferred  to,  one  can  afford  to  overlook  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of 
the  necessaiy  injustice  of  profits  and  interest  on  which  it  is  based. 
Government,  national,  state,  municipal  and  township,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  to  own  all  the  land  and  means  of  transportation  and 
production  and  leave  to  each  individual,  as  a  salaried  official  of  the 
State,  full  possession  and  control  of  his  income,  allowing  him  to 
spend  it  as  he  may  choose,  but  not  to  employ  it  in  production. 
Some  go  further  and  propose  that  the  governmental  machinery 
should  be  considerabl}'  changed.  An  executive  council,  chosen  b3* 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  president 
and  senate,  and  all  laws  are  to  be  referred  directly  to  the  people 
for  adoption  as  now,  on  petition  of  a  small  portion  of  the  electors, 
in  the  republic  of  Switzerland. 

The  principle  of  direct  decision  by  the  people  on  all  important 
questions  is,  probably,  destined  to  meet  with  increasing  favor.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  to  notice  that  the  referendum  in  Switzer- 
land has  worked  directly  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  its  authors. 
Whatever  radicalism  may  be  rampant  before  an  election,  the 
actual  test  proves  that  the  majority  of  the  people,  are  intensely 
conservative.  They  refuse  even  to  sanction  the  most  needed 
changes.  Says  Sir  Henry  Maine*  :  "  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment  in  1874,  there  have  been  vetoed,  among  other  laws 
passed  by  the  Federal  Legislature,  an  PZlectoral  Law  (twice  over), 
a  Law  on  Currency,  a  Law  creating  a  department  of  Education,  a 
Law  creating  a  department  of  Justice,  a  Law  providing  a  salary 
for  a  Secretary  of  Legislation  at  Washington,  and  a  Law  permit- 
ing  the  venue  to  be  changed  to  the  Federal  Court,  when  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  the  fairness  of  a  Cantonal  tiibunal.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  under  a  Cantonal  Referendum,  a  Law  establishing 
a  progressive  income  tax  was  negatived."  Yet  he  thinks  this 
principle  has  a  considerable  future  before  it  in  democratically  gov- 
erned countries.     The  vetoes  of  such  important  measures  by  the 


*  Essays  on  Popular  Government,  p.  96. 
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Swiss  do  not  necessaril}'  establish,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  believes, 
the  certain  conservatism  whicli  would  follow  the  adoption  of  the 
rtferendum  in  other  coantries.  A  more  natural  inference  w  ould  be 
the  inability  of  the  mass  of  men  to  form  intelligent  opinions  upon 
qaestions  that  do  not  come  within  the  range  of  daily  experience. 

Before  condemning  the  plan  of  State  production  it  is  well  to 
Dotice  that  there  may  be  no  necessary  injustice  in  some  features  of 
it.   Says  Wm.  B.  Weeden,  a  manufacturer  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,   1880:  ^^The  ax  is  not 
yours  through  the  essence  of  labor,  though  you  have   made   it 
with  your  own  hands,  instead  of  buying  it  in  the  market.     The 
idea  of  the  ax,  its  potentialit}*,  which  enables  it  to  pi*evail  over 
nitare,  does  not  belong  to  you.     This  is  the  result  of  long  gener- 
itioDs  of  development  from  the  rudest  stone  tool  to  the  elegant 
steel  blade  which  rings  through  the  pine  woods  of  Maine.     This 
belongs  to  societ}'.     Neither  the  laborer  nor  the  capitalist  owns 
that  principle."     There  is  also  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  a 
proDiioent  socialist,  that  ^^  A  man  is  entitled  to  the  full  pi-oceeds 
of  bis  labor  against  every  other  individual,  but  not  against  society. 
Society  is  not  bound  to  reward  a  man  either  in  proportion  to  his 
sen-ices,  nor  yet  of  his  wants,  but  according  to  expediency ;  ac- 
cording to  the  behests  of  his  own  welfare.     Man's  work  is  not  a 
q^id  pro  quo^  but  a  trust.     The  other  conslri'ction  would  lead 
to  the  absurdity  that  no  existing  fortunes  could  give  any  idea  of 
the  monstrous  accumulation  of  riches  of  the  heirs  of  a  Kepler  or 
a  Newton,  or,  still  more,  of  a  Robert  Fulton,  a  Watt,  or  Morse, 
if  these  men  could  have  obtained  all  the  results  of  their  inventions.'' 
This  much  we   ma}*  perhaps  concede  to  the  socialist  and  even 
the  further  point,  which  the  history  of  the  present  century  proves, 
that  the  tendenc}'  of  modern  civilization  is   toward  an  increase  of 
the  functions  of  government.*     Criminal  jurisprudence  and  postal 
affairs  were  once  in  private  hands.     Now  man}-  countries,  nota- 
bly German}-,  Belgium  and  France,  not  only  control  light-houses, 
education    and   the    telegraph,  but  even  own,    and  operate  rail- 
roads, mines  and  manufacturing  industries.     The  moderate  and 
more   scientific   socialist,  without   advocating  sudden   and  violent 
revolution,  claims  that  this  tendency  will  continue,  that  our  cities 
will  not  only  furnish  water,  but  gas,  as  alread\*  in  Philadelphia, 
Wheeling  and  Richmond  ;  then  ice  and  bread  and  meat  and  so  on. 

The  t«DdeDcy  of  the  last  half  of  the  last  century  was,  however,  in  the  opposite 
dlrtctioo. 
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until  all  productive  industry  comes  graduall}'  and  naturally  into  the 
hands  of  the  State.  Such  a  plan  would  not,  necessarily,  they  Bay, 
require  the  despoiling  of  the  rich.  The  State  (using  State  to  in- 
clude all  political  bodies)  might  buy  the  requisite  plant,  it  is 
claimed,  for  twenty  billion  dollars,  which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  civil  war  cost  the  country  more  than  one-third  as  much,  may 
not  seem  impossible.  As  such  an  expense,  however,  would  seriously 
militate  against  the  success  of  the  plan,  its  advocates,  undoubt- 
edly, are  pleased  at  the  thought  that  violent  attempts  at  repres- 
sion by  the  propertied  class  may  justify  forcible  reprisal. 

Scientific  State  socialism*  recognizes  our  competitive  system  of 
industry  as  a  necessary  stage  in  a  progress  from  private  owner- 
ship of  the  person,  or  slavery,  which  alone  could  give  the  privi- 
leged few  sufficient  leisure  to  develop  art,  literature  and  all  we 
call  civilization,  through  the  present  form  of  private  ownership  of 
copital,  or  the  instruments  of  production,  to  the  future  of  private 
property  only  in  income.  The  vast  benefits  of  our  present  system 
are  not  denied.  In  no  other  way,  it  is  admitted,  could  the  im- 
provements in  production  of  the  present  centur}'  have  been  possi- 
ble, but  it  is  claimed  that  the  problem  of  the  creation  of  wealth 
having  now  been  solved,  it  is  both  possible  and  wise  to  pass  on  to 
the  nest  stage  in  the  evolution  of  society  where  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  benefits  of  wealth  and  civilization  may  be  at- 
tempted. In  the  minds  of  its  greatest  advocates  exclusive  State 
production  is  not  to  be  a  sudden  thing,  but  is  to  be  gradually 
adopted  in  more  and  more  industries,  until,  perhaps,  generations 
hence  the  happy  consummation  is  reached.  But  unless  human 
nature  improves  far  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
State  management  of  production,  save  in  exceptional  cases, 
will  surely  entail  more  harm  than  good,  and  when  human  nature 
does  become  perfect  there  will  be  no  need  of  State  production. 
Gronlund,  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  our  American  socialists, 
admits  that  ''  it  is  no  wonder  that  people  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  giving  unlimited  free  control  over  all  our  social,  political  and 
industrial  affairs  to  a  lot  of  politicians  of  the  sort  that  now  sit  in 
Washington  and  rule  us."  The  log-rolling  and  corruption  can 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  what 
an   intelligent  American  of   considerable  acquaintance  with  our 


*Gron1und  in  Modern  Socialism,  p.  149. 
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iofltitations,  Richard  Grant  White,  has  written  of  our  present 
Tulere  with  their  verj  moderate  control  of  industry."  The  very  ruins 
of  it  [public  probity]  have  disappeared.  Our  State  legislatures, 
instead  of  being  composed  of  men  to  whom  their  constituents 
look  ap,  are  now  composed  of  men  upon  whom  their  constitu- 
ents look  down — not  second-rate,  nor  even  third-rate,  but  fourth 
and  fifth-rate  men,  sordid  in  morals  and  vulgar  in  manners,  who 
do  politics  as  a  business,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  filling  their  own 
pockets.  No  one  thinks  of  disputing  this  more  than  the  presence 
of  the  blood-sucking  insects  of  summer.  .  .  .  Within  the  last 
liiteea  years  we  have  seen  men  occupying  the  highest  i>ositions  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States  who  were  not  only  purchas- 
able, but  who  had  been  purchased  and  at  a  very  small  price.  I 
know  what  I  say  and  mean  it.'** 

One  of  the  few  serious  attempts  to  meet  these  objections  yet 
made  is  by  Lawrence  Gronlund,  a  former  Minneapolis  lawj'er,  in 
his  erode  but  interesting  book,  recently  published,  entitled  ^^  Mod- 
ern Socialism,  or  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth."     He  would 
cbti^e  the  entire  existing  political  organization.     All  laws  should 
be  referred  directly  to  the  people  for  ratification  as  previously  de- 
icribed.     Every  distinct  trade  should  be  a  trades  union.     All  the 
workmen  in  a  factory  shonld  elect  their  foreman.     The  foreman  of 
tbe  different  factories  of  the  industry  in  one  place  should  elect  a 
district  su[>erintendent,  and  these,  in  turn,   from  all  districts  a 
bareau  chief.     These  latter  should  control  their  trades  and  the  gen- 
eral affairs  of  the   nation,   removing   any  one  beneath  them    at 
pleasure  and  themselves  removable  on  vote  of  their  subordinates. 
Ad  industrial,  instead  of  political  government,  resembling  the  so- 
called  collectivism  of  Europe,  is  proposed.     In  the  vain  attempt  to 
unite  decentralization  and  libert}*  with  the  entire  control  of  indus- 
try by  society,  it  is  proposeil  to  give  every  town  and  trade  almost 
entire  independence  of  every  other.     If  the  plan  could  be  adopted, 
aociety  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  dissolved  into  its  orig- 
inal   units.     The   other  extreme  of  despotism  would  be  quickly 
welcomed.     Indeed,  most  socialists  admit  that  they  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  liberty  to  equality. 

A  more  chimerical  scheme  than  that  of  Gronlund's  could  not  be 
devised.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  trades-unions  is  aware  that 
there  is  as  much  log-rolling  and  electioneering  for  office  among 


'Quoted  hf  Sir  L*.  U.  Griffin,  in  the  Great  Republic,  pp.  144-^. 
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them  as  in  politics.  In  cooperative  associations,  where  each  share- 
holder has  contributed  to  the  capital,  the  best  men  are  often,  not 
always,  chosen  to  manage  the  business,  but  in  State  socialism  the 
mass  of  men,  who  could  contribute  nothing  except  their  labor, 
would  not,  probably,  be  so  judicious.  Objections  to  the  system 
appear  greater  with  ever}'  explanation.  For  example,  no  over- 
production is  to  occur,  for  statisticians  are  to  determine  closel}'  the 
requisite  amount  of  each  product.  '^  In  the  socialistic  State," 
writes  Sch&ffle,  ^'  the  functionaries  who  would  have  to  do  with 
sales  would  ascertain  the  amounts  needed,  would  distribute  the 
national  work  accordingly  among  the  different  classes  of  people 
doing  business,  and  the  persons  concerned  in  production,  trans- 
portation and  storage  would  assign  to  the  products  a  value  ac- 
cording to  the  mass  of  socially  necessary  work  spent  upon  them.'* 
Thus  an  army  of  clerks  of  doubtful  efficiency  and  great  cost  is 
necessitated.  If  the  industrial  State  is  to  fill  the  orders  for  goods, 
every  one  must  pursue  the  trade  ordered  by  the  government  and 
transfer  himself  whenever  required  to  another  industry.  This 
suppression  of  individual  choice  among  the  many  hundred  kinds 
of  business  enumerated  in  our  census  is  startling  to  contemplate. 
Fashions  of  dress  must  also  be  controlled  by  the  State  to  avoid 
change  of  machinery  and  waste  of  clothing  already  made.  In 
short,  liberty  and  progress  would,  so  far  at  at  present  appears, 
have  to  be  sacrificed  to  equal  it}'. 

M.  Taine*  quotes  the  Chinese  code,  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  probable  legislation  of  State  Socialism:  "Every  district  chief 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  first  moon,  assembles  together  the  men 
of  his  district  and  reads  to  them  the  table  of  rules ;  he  examines 
their  virtue,  their  conduct,  their  progress  in  the  right  path,  also 
in  their  knowledge  and  encourages  them,  he  investigates  their 
errors,  their  failings,  and  prevents  them  from  doing  evil ;  superin- 
tendents of  marriages  see  that  young  people  marry  at  the  pre- 
scribed age  ....  At  all  grand  hunts,  at  all  gatherings  of  troops, 
he  orders  the  application  of  gags.  In  these  cases  gags  are  put  in 
the  soldiers*  months ;  they  then  fulfil  their  duties  without  tumult 
or  shouting."  We  may  well  be  cautious  about  endorsing  such  a 
plan  of  government.  If  it  should  ever  come,  it  must,  indeed, 
come  slowly  and  naturally.  All  attempts  to  bring  it  by  revolution 
can  only  lead  to  anarchy. 

•Socialism  as  Government,  Contemporary  Rev.,  Oct.,  1SH4. 
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Realizing  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  yet  prepared 
foi  entire  State  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  the  Social- 
istic Labor  Party  of  the  United  States,  numbering,  it  is  estimated, 
25,000,  and  fast  gaining  to  its  creed,  if  not  membership,  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  working  classes,  adopted  at  its  Cincinnati  meet- 
ing, October,  1885,  the  following  platform.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
a  few  of  the  demands  merit  speedy  adoption.  Others  are  of 
qoestionable  expediency,  and  still  others  are  wholly  impracticable 
and  onwise. 

DUAXDS    FOR    THE     AMELIORATION    OF     THE     CONDITION    OF     TUB    WORKING 
PEOPLE   UNDER   THE   PRESENT   INDUSTRIAL   SYSTEM    OF   SOCIETY. 

The  Socialistic  Labor  Party  strives  for  a  radical  revision  of  the 
Constitution  and  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  Sti^tes  and 
Municipalities,  according  to  the  following  demands : 

a.     Social  Demands, 

1.  The  United  States  shall  take  possession  of  the  railroads, 
canals.  tel(^aphs,  telephones,  and  all  other  means  of  public  trans- 
portation. 

2.  The  municipalities  to  take  possession  of  the  local  railroads, 
of  ferries,  and  of  the  supply  of  light  to  streets  and  public  places. 

.1  Public  lands  to  be  declared  inalienable.  They  shall  be 
leased  according  to  fixed  principles.  Revocation  of  all  grants  of 
lauds  by  the  United  States  to  corporations  or  individuals,  the  cou- 
•lilions  of  which  have  not  been  complied  with  or  wiiich  are  other- 
wise illegal. 

4.  The  United  States  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  issue 
money. 

0.  Congressional  legislation  providing  for  the  scientific  man- 
agement of  forests  and  waterways,  and  prohibiting  the  waste  of 
tlie  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

r>.  The  United  States  to  have  the  right  of  expro[)riation  of  run- 
ning patents,  new  inventions  to  be  free  to' all,  but  inventors  to  be 
remunerated  by  national  rewards. 

7.  Le<^al  provision  that  the  rent  of  dwellings  siiall  not  exceed 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  buildings  as  taxed  by  the 
municipality. 

8.  Inauguration  of  public  works  in  times  of  economical  de- 
pression. 

y.     Progressive  income  tax  and  tax  on  inheritances  ;  but  smaller 
iocomes  to  be  exempt. 
10.     Compulsory  school  education  of  all  children  under  fourteen 
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3'ears  of  age,  instriiction  id  all  educational  institutions  to  be  gra- 
tuitous, and  to  be  made  accessible  to  all  by  public  assistance, 
(furnishing  meals,  clothes,  books,  etc.)  All  instruction  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  and  to  be  organized  on  a 
uniform  plan. 

11.  Repeal  of  all  pauper,  tramp,  conspiracy  and  temperance 
laws.     Unabridged  right  of  combination. 

12.  OfBcial  statistics  concerning  the  condition  of  labor.  Pro- 
hibition of  the  employment  of  children  in  the  school  age  and  the 
employment  of  female  labor  in  occupations  detrimental  to  health 
or  moralit}'.     Prohibition  of  the  convict  labor  contract  system. 

13.  All  wages  to  be  paid  in  cash  money.  Equalization  by  law 
of  women's  wages  with  those  of  men  where  equal  service  is 
performed. 

14.  Laws  for  the  jirotection  of  life  and  limbs  of  working  i>co- 
ple,  andean  efficient  employer's  liability  law. 

15.  Legal  incorporation  of  trades-unions. 

16.  Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  production  ;  establishment  b\'  Act  of  Congress  of  a  legal 
work-day  of  not  more  than  eight  hours  for  all  industrial  workere, 
and  corresponding  provisions  of  all  agricultural  laborers. 

b.     Political  Demands. 

1.  Abolition  of  the  Presidency,  Vice-Presidency  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  An  executive  Board  to  be  established,  whose 
members  are  to  be  elected  and  may  at  any  time  be  recalled  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  legislative  body.  The  States  and  Mu- 
nicipalities to  adopt  corresponding  amendments  of  their  constitu- 
tion and  statutes. 

2.  Municipal  self-government. 

3.  Direct  votes  and  secret  ballots  in  all  elections.  Universal 
and  equal  right  of  suffrage  without  regard  to  color,  creed  or  sex. 
Election  days  to  be  legal  holidays.  The  principle  of  minority 
representation  to  be  introduced. 

4.  The  people  to  have  the  right  to  propose  laws  (initiative)  and 
to  vote  upon  all  laws  of  importance  (Referendum). 

5.  The  members  of  legislative  bodies  to  be  responsible  to  and 
subject  to  recall  by  the  constituency. 

6.  Uniform  law  throughout  the  United  States.  Administration 
of  justice  to  be  free  of  charge.     Abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

7.  Separation  of  all  public  affairs  from  religion  ;  church  prop- 
erty to  be  subject  to  taxation. 

H,  Uniform  national  marriage  laws.  Divorce  to  be  granted 
upon  mutual  consent,  and  upon  providing  for  the  care  of  the  chil- 
<lren. 
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liesoliUion. 

Whereas,  the  Socialistic  Labor  Part3'  of  the  United  States  is  so 
far  chiefly  a  propasjandistic  part}' ; 

Whereas,  it  is  a  good  meaus  of  agitation  to  participate  in  muni- 
cipal, county,  Stale  and  congress  elections  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Socialistic  Labor  Party  utilizes  this  means, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  option  of  the  different  sections  to  participate 
in  the  elections  or  not,  but  it  urgently  recommends  to  enter  into 
political  action  only  when  there  is  really  a  prospect  of  success  or 
at  least  an  opportunit}'  for  agitation. 

Sections  participating  in  any  election  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances enter  into  any  combination  with  any  other  party  as  against 
the  Labor  Party  ;  all  other  parties  are  to  be  considered  reactionary. 

The  strength  of  Socialism,  we  have  seen,  lies  in  its  searching 
ami,  I  believe,  in  the  main,  truthful  exposure  of  the  serious  mala- 
dies of  our  present  industrial  organization.     From  it  our  ablest 
economists  confess  they  have  derived  much  valuable  suggestion 
and  criticism.     Says  Prof.   Schonberg:  ''Socialism  has  obliged 
political  economy  to  recognize  that  it  is  not  merely  the  science  of 
human  egotism,  but  that   it  should  formulate  a  system  of  moral 
admiuistraliou  for  the  interests  of  society."     The  weakness  of 
'Socialism  lies  in  its  reconstructive  measures.     These  have  been 
IK)int4Hl  out.     Radical  theories  of  paternal  government  have  been 
iiiiiwrted  from  Europe,  where  govenimental  initiatives,  sustained 
I'van  admirable  civil  service,  has  in   many  directions  displaced  in- 
dividual initiative.     In  1880,  of  the  population  of  Cincinnati,  28 
jHTcent.  were  of  foreign  birth  ;  in  Cleveland  37  percent.  ;  in  Bos- 
Ion,  o\  |)er  cent.  ;  in  New  York,  40  per  cent.  ;  in  Chicago,  40  per 
trnt.     The  (ierman,  fonder  of  speculation  and  less  influenced  b}' 
lilt'  contentment  of  religious  faith  than   the  Celt  or  the  English- 
man, is  especially  prone  to  socialistic  thinking.     But  such  think- 
inij  is  growing  among  all  classes  of  American  workmen,  as  witness 
the  demand  of  many  thousand  Knights  of  Labor  tor  State  owner- 
slii|>  of  all  railroads  and  means   of  transportation.*     The  dangers 
and  the  possibilities  of  this  movement  have   been  so  excellentlv 
expressed  by  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Iladley,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quot- 
ing the  entire  passage  ;  t 

"  Li*jrij<lation,  in   theory  if  not  in  ^act,  is  controllfd  by  inajoritit's  of  voters. 
Thf  {M)litirnl  power  depends  upon  nunilers  rather  than  upon   wealth.     In  the 

•I'latform  <»f  *'  KniKbtAof  Labor." 

'Rt-jMirt  of  the  ronii.  Utireaii  of  Lab^r  Statistics  for  \>«),  i»p.  4ii   t. 
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United  States,  oiore  than  anywhere  elge,  political  power  has  been  separated 
from  property  ownership.  Two  forces  wliich  have  usually  worked  together 
have  a  chance  to  work  in  opposite  directions.  That  they  have  not  thus 
acted  in  the  past  is  due  to  two  things.  First,  a  majority  of  those  who  had 
little  or  no  property  expected  soon  to  get  some ;  and,  secondly,  the  organ- 
izing power,  which  even  in  political  contests  counts  for  a  groat  deal  more 
than  mere  numbers,  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  property  holders.  Both 
these  things  are  changing.  The  separation  in  classes  is  becoming  more  com- 
plete, and  the  organization  of  those  without  property  is  following.  Instead  of 
the  American,  who  wants  to  rely  on  himself  and  be  let  alone,  there  is  coming 
in  an  clement  of  foreign  labor  that  prefers  to  rely  on  others ;  does  not  spec- 
ially care  to  be  let  alone,  and  greatly  enjoys  regulating  somebody  else.  The 
line  of  thinking  which  makes  anarchists^of  a  few,  make  socialists  of  a  vastly 
greater  number. 

"  What  will  be  the  result  of  this,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  To  do  with- 
out competition  is  out  of  the  question.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  oyer  and 
over  again,  in  different  countries  and  times,  and  has  failed  disastrously.  A  man 
needs  the  stimulus  of  competition  to  bring  out  what  is  best  in  him.  The 
moment  he  ceases  to  have  that  stimulus  he  generally  ceases  to  be  a  man. 
Yet  these  undoubted  facts  must  not  bind  us  to  another  set  of  facts  equally 
certain,  if  not  equally  undoubted.  First,  that  free  competition  will  not  pro- 
duce all  the  good  results  that  some  people  expeet  of  it.  Second,  that  there 
is  an  organized  reaction  against  it  in  favor  of  some  form  of  socialism.  Third, 
that  the  growth  of  this  socialism  is  not  likely  to  be  stopped  by  a  few  socialistic 
measures,  administered  by  the  State  itself.  These  are  facts  which  we  may 
not  like,  but  which  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore." 

COMMUNISM. 

Allied  to  8tHte  Socialism  there  is  another  radical  school  which 
may  be  called  State  Communism.  It  differs  from  the  former 
chiefly  in  wishing  the  return  to  each  one  by  the  State  to  be,  not 
according  to  bis  efficiency,  but  according  to  his  needs.  The 
watchword  of  this  school  is,  "  From  each  one  according  to  his 
ability ;  to  each  one  according  to  his  needs."  The  principle  is 
beautiful  as  seen  in  thousands  of  families  where  the  children  or 
the  invalids  are  cared  for  according  to  their  needs,  without  regard 
to  their  contribution  to  the  family  income.  Some  of  our  noblest 
public  institutions,  our  schools,  free  public  libraries,  hospitals  and 
asylums  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  are  communistic.  Tax- 
payers contribute,  or,  at  least  arc  supposed  to  contribute  to  them 
according  to  their  means  and  to  receive  advantage  according  to 
their  needs.  The  benefits  of  the  church,  though  contributions  are 
voluntary,  are  supposed  to  be  distributed  on  the  same  principle. 
A  considerable  cxliMision  of  the  communistic  idea  through  State 
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ind  voluntary  effort,  to  free  art  galleries,  bath  houses,  and  to  a 
more  generous  support  of  the  institutions  just  referred  to,  are  to 
be  expected  and  welcomed.  But  in  the  present  state  of  human 
frailty  the  plan  of  extending  the  sj'stem  to  the  entire  business  of  the 
the  community  is  Utopian.  By  taking  away  all  stimulus  to  individual 
exertion  it  would  be  the  destruction  of  progress  and  the  forerunner 
of  a  more  absolute  despotism  than  man  has  ever  dreamed.  An 
idea  of  what  power  the  State  would  then  be  likely  to  assume 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  suggestion  of  a  disciple  :  '*  A 
few  lazy  people  would  not  be  noticed,  but  if  their  number  should 
be  80  large  at  any  time  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should 
work  or  there  would  be  a  scarcity,  then  a  lazy  person  would  be  an 
enemy  to  all.  If  public  opinion  would  not  stimulate  him  to  work, 
the  very  situation  would  demand  his  removal,  which  would  not  be 
tardy." 

This  form  of  socialism  may  be  quickly  dismissed.    All  attempts 
to  realize  by  State  action  the  poet's  beautiful  imagining  of  the 
home  of  Evangeline,  where  "  the  richest  was  poor  and  the  poorest 
lived  in  abundance,"  seem  doomed  to  failure.     A  writer  in  the 
Britannica*  has  well  expressed  the  reasoi^:  "  A  golden  age  may 
yet  return  in  which  all  shall  be  for  country  and  no  one  for  him- 
self, and  we  may  even  imagine  that  each  specific  age  shows  its 
nearer  approach.     But,  at  least,  it  has  as  yet  not  come.    In  every 
community  there  are  found  a  large  number  of  individuals  who  will 
not  work  honestly,  except  under  the  compulsion   of  self-interest 
or  of  close  suiKjrintcndence.     No  socialistic  scheme  has  yet  been 
devised  which  copes  with  this  tendency." 

ANARCHY.      ♦ 

Thus  far  we  have  studied  plans  for  social  amelioration  that  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  some  scientific  basis  and  able  advocates. 
We  must  now  turn  to  another  phase  of  social  discontent  which  is 
usually  classed  as  socialism,  but  which  differs  from  it  as  much  as 
State  production  does  from  individual.  1  refer  to  the  anarchists, 
the  true  Nihilists  of  society.  They  are  so  often  considered  so- 
eialists  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  clear  the  distinction.  Pcr- 
meate<l  with  the  doctrines  of  the  socialists,  respecting:  the  faults  of 
the  existing  social  organism,  the  anarchist  calls  to  tlio  reseiio,  not 
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law  and  the  State,  but  the  abolition  of  all  law  and  all  control, — 
in  other  words,  anarch}* — which  has  been  well  defined  by  Mr. 
H3'ndman,  the  leader  of  the  English  socialists,  as  'individualism 
run  mad,'*  and  by  Dr.  Ely,  as  *'  the  manifestation  of  an  interna- 
tional devil."  After  all  law  books  are  burned  and  government 
officers  banished,  then  every  town,  trade  and  individual  are  to 
unite  and  disunite  with  each  other  at  pleasure.  There  will  be 
need,  it  is  admitted  of  voluntary  cooperation  and  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  authorit}',  but  no  compulsion  is  to  be  tolerated.  There 
is  no  need  of  argument  to  prove  the  folly  of  such  a  scheme.  The 
result  of  an  actual  experiment  of  this  kind  is  thus  described  by 
de  Lavele^'e.*  "Some  years  ago 'a  president  of  New  Grenada, 
firmly  imbued  with  political  economy  in  all  its  priority,  announced 
that  henceforth  the  State,  restricted  to  its  true  functions,  would 
leave  everything  to  individual  enterprise.  In  a  short  time  roads 
were  destroyed,  harbors  stopped  with  sand,  public  security  utterly 
lost  and  education  nowhere  to  be  found.  A  return  had  been  made 
to  the  barbarism  and  the  life  in  the  primitive  forests." 

What  are  the  methods  of  the  anarchist?  Editorials  in  favor  of 
assassination,  and  the  destruction  of  the  property  and  the  lives  of 
the  rich  in  all  possible*ways,  are  scattered  broadcast  through  the 
land.  Speeches  of  the  same  character  are  often  delivered  to 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  huugrj'  and,  therefore,  discon- 
tented workmen.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  1885  there  were 
distributed  and  sold  by  the  International  Working  People's  Asso- 
ciation (the  name  of  the  anarchist's  part}'),  387,527  books,  pam- 
phlets and  circularsf. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  as  some  who  have  examined  into  the  question* 
remark,  that  many,  perhaj^s  a  majority  of  those  that  preach  these 
deeds  of  violence  would  fail  in  courage  when  the  moment  for  action 
approached.  The  danger  is  rather  that  some  time  in  a  moment  of 
frenzy,  when  a  business  revulsion  or  strike  lias  thrown  hundreds  of 
thousands  out  of  work,  the  more  ignorant  and  discontented  of  our 
working  classes,  becoming  gradually  imbued  with  such  doctrines 
and  constantly  taught  that  auy  means  for  removing  their  "op- 
pressors" are  justifiable,  will  precipitate  riots  worse  than  those  of 
1877  in  Pittsburg.     A  keen  observer,  by  no  means  an  alarmist, 
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whose  opportanitj  for  knowing  whereof  he  speaks  is  unusually 
good,  has  recently  remarked  to  the  writer  that,  if  the  police  of  Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago  were  to  cease  their  vigilance 
for  twenty-four  hours  there  would  be  an  uprising. 

Some  years  ago  Thackeray,  then  visiting  this  country,  told  a 
group  of  Americans  who  were  boasting  of  our  immunity  from  the 
8ociAl  troubles  of  the  Old  World,  "Gentlemen,  you  know  nothing 
vet  of  the  dangerous  classes."  That  happy  ignorance  has  been 
dispelled.  Not  many  years  ago  Hol^'oke,  in  his  "  History  of  Co- 
operation in  England,"*  referring  to  the  anarchists,  wrote  : 

"  No  country  could  hope  to  produce  more  than  one  madman  in 
a  centnry,  capable  of  devotion  io  this  cheerless,  uurequiting  and 
self-murdering  creed."  Yet  now,  the  Chicago  Alarm  publishes  a 
list  of  eighty-seven  '*  groups"  in  our  large  industrial  centres.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  strength  of  these  groups.  Ten  thousand 
adherents  in  the  two  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  are  claimed. 
By  joining  the  trades  unions  in  their  labor  troubles  and  strikes, 
the  anarchist  seeks  to  convert  or  excite  the  sympathy  of  these 
powerful  orders. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Certainly  the  suppression  of  all  these  anarch- 
ist publications  and  addresses  would  onl}'  increase  the  danger,  as 
the  experience  of  Bismarck,  under  more  favorable  conditions  for 
repression  than  exist  here,  has  abundantly  proved.     Forbidden  to 
print,  to  write,  to  speak,  the  socialists  have  increased  their  vote  in 
Germany  from  4,610  in  1866  to  over  600,000  in  1884,  and  in  Ber- 
lin, during  the  past  ten  years,  from  11,279  to  68,910.     Of  course, 
open  violence  must  be  put  down  at  once,  and  in  preparation  there- 
for, a  well-organized  police  force  and  a  few  thousand  regular  troops, 
within  easy  reach  of  all  our  large  cities,  should  be  held  ready  for 
instant  action.     But  revolutionary  socialism  and  anarch}*  are  so 
poor  at  reconstruction  that  the}'  are  sure  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
free  discussion.     The  anarchist  exposes  the  weakness  of  his  cause 
when  driven  to  explain  exactly  what  he  w^ould  substitute  for  the 
pref*ent  regime.     One  of  the  most  violcMit  of  the  anarchist  editors 
and  speakers  admitted  recently  in    private  conversation  that   he 
knew  not  what  to  substitute  ;  to  tear  down  was  as  far  as  his  thoughts 
went.     In  this  paucity  of  reconstructive  ideas  the  friends  of  peace 
and  order  may  fnid  encouragement. 

•Vol.  i.p.  asc. 
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We  have  noted  some  of  the  crying  evils  of  our  civilization.  We 
have  seen  that  Socialism,  Communism  and  Anarch}',  worth}*  of 
study  for  their  terrible  and  often  truthful  exposure  of  industrial 
evils,  have  no  practicable  measures  of  relief  to  offer.  Is  there 
then  no  cure?  ^*  It  is  never  from  the  desire  to  attack  that  the 
people  rise,"  said  Sully,  **  but  from  impatience  under  suffering." 
Is  none  of  this  suffering  preventible  ?  Must  we  drift  with  the  tide, 
trusting  to  Providence  to  guide  us  safely  through  the  impending 
storm?  No!  By  our  duty  as  citizens,  by  our  responsibility  as 
men  and  as  Christians,  I  answer  no !  You  may  recall  the  remark 
of  his  lordship  in  Carlyle's  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  '*Well,  God 
mend  all !"  "  Nay,  Donald,"  cried  the  other,  '*we  must  help  Him 
to  mend  it." 

*'  Modern  socialism,  be  it  recollected,"  says  a  recent  writer*,  •'  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  protest,  expressed  often  in  bitterness 
and  anger,  against  the  unfavorable  social  conditions  in  the  lives  of 
vast  multitudes,  which  are  the  acknowledged  blots  on  our  modern 
civilization  ;  and  not  only  a  protest  against  the  existing  social 
order,  which  has  produced  them,  but  also  the  expression  of  a  settled 
purpose  to  alter  or  amend  what  is  amiss,  either  by  revolution  or 
refoim."  Such  reforms  it  behooves  us  to  inaugurate.  A  proper 
treatment  of  the  various  agencies,  such  as  trades  unions,  arbitra- 
tion, profit  sharing,  and  above  all  moral  reforms,  which  are  to  be 
relied  upon  for  effecting  most  of  the  needed  changes,  would  fill  a 
volume.  The  State,  however,  is  so  often  called  upon  as  the  great- 
est remedial  agent  b}'  one-half  of  society,  while  the  other  half  con- 
siders it  a  necessary  evil,  that  a  brief  consideration  of  the  true 
sphere  of  State  action  in  industrial  questions  is  appropriate  to  a 
treatment  of  the  socialistic  theory  which  throws  all  action  upon  the 
State,  and  of  anarchy,  which  is  the  negation  of  the  State. 

STATE    ACTION. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  moderate  State  action,  less,  indeed,  than 
demanded  by  the  socialist,  but  greater  than  at  present,  may  be 
found  both  practicable  and  advisable.  The  radical  theories  of 
universal  State  interference  arc,  in  some  respects,  a  revolt  from 
the  extreme  form  of  non-interference,  or  laissez-faire  of  fifty  years 
ago  ;  just  as  the  scnsualit}'  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  represented 
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a  reaction  from  the  extreme  austerity  of  the  Puritan  regime. 
Somewhere  between  these  extremes  must  lie  a  golden  mean.  It  is 
not  true  that  unregulated  competition  will  always  and  necessaril}^ 
advance  civilization.  Strict  factory  laws,  inspection  of  boilers  and 
boikliDgs  and  compulsory  education  have  been  found  necessary. 
Indeed,  in  England,  where  the  theory  of  non-interference  has  been 
moat  ably  advocated,  Mr.  Gladstone  obtained  the  passage  of  an 
act  in  the  last  Parliament,  more  directly  interfering  with  the  vested 
and  property  rights  of  Irish  landlords  than  even  Bismark,  with  all 
hia  socialistic  leanings,  would  have  dared  attempt. 

The  remark  of  ex-President  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell,  at  the 
formation  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  at  Saratoga,*  is 
moat  significant,  ' '  Laissez-faire  has  broken  down  in  Europe  already, 
and  unless  something  better  is  in  order  in  this  country,  we  might 
as  well  give  up,  and  I  say  this  as  one  who  taught  the  contrary  for 
some  years."     Equally  noteworthy  is  the  statement  of  Professor 
J.  K.  Ingram,  in  his  admirable  article  in  the  Britannica  on  Political 
Economy.     *'The  laissez-faire  doctrine,  too,   has  been  discredited 
in  theory  and  abandoned  in  practice ;  and  we  are  ready  to  admit 
Sismondi'st  view  of  the  State  as  a  power,  not  only  entrusted  with 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  but  charged  also  with  the  mission  of  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  the  social  union  and  of  modern  progress  as 
widely  as  possible  through  all  classes  of  the  community."     But  we 
are  at  once  confronted  with  the  confident  assertion  that  any  State 
action  beyond  the  administration  of  justice  will  only  '^  benefit  the 
niany  inferior  at  the  expense  of  the  few  superior."     Mr.  Spencer 
also  assures  us  that  such  a  course,  by  causing  the  undue  multipli- 
cation of  the  weak  and  |)oor,  will   promote  the  survival  of  the  un- 
fittest.     Such  a  plausible  objection  by  a  writer  and  investigator  of 
deserved  reputation  demand  careful  attention. 

Is  it  true  that  the  fittest  will  survive  if  undisturbed?  Who  are 
the  fittest?  If  we  mean  the  unscrupulous — and  they  appear  to  suc- 
ceed best  inacquiring  vast  wealth — certainly  such  survival  is  iiardly 
what  is  wanted.  Again,  Mr.  Spencer  here  neglects  what  else- 
where he  has  done  much  to  establish,  the  tendency  of  the  wretched 
and  outc:ist  to  propagate  much  faster  than  the  intellectual  class. 
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Then,  by  elevating  the  unfit  through  education  and  the  stimulus 
thereb}'  given  to  improve  their  condition,  we  diminish  instead  of 
increasing  their  propagation.  Society  is  such  an  organic  whole 
that  few  now  deny  that  the  best  interests  of  each  class  attend  upon 
the  prosperity  of  all  others.  To  the  objection  that,  each  class 
recognizing  this,  voluntary  help  and  cooperation  will  effect  all 
needed  reforms,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  history,  which  shows  that 
coercion  has  been  found  necessary. 

A  recent  instance  has  been  well  stated  in  the  suggestive  book 
"  Class  Interests."*  "  What  could  the  farmers  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  do  by  voluntar}'  combination  to  get  reasonable  freight 
rates  on  corn  from  way  stations  to  Chicago.  What  could  the 
managers  of  the  granger  movement  have  done  to  discipline  the 
lawless  railroads  if  they  had  confined  themselves  to  voluntary  asso- 
ciations looking  to  this  end  ?  They  would  have  been  laughed  to 
scorn.  Why?  Because  the}-  would  have  lacked  the  power  of 
coercion.  *  *  *  It  was  when  the  grangers  made 
themselves  felt  through  the  strong  arm  of  the  State  that  the  rail- 
road managers  learned  a  lesson  wiiich  the}'  could  learn  in  no  other 
way."  ''Their  mass,"  [the  people]  said  Mr.  Spencer,  "  is  too 
great,  too  incongruous,  too  scattered  for  effective  combination." 
The  author  of  "Class  Interests"  rightly  argues,  "  The  people  must 
learn  to  redress  their  own  grievances,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
must  use  some  organization  at  hand  with  suflieient  executive  power 
to  compel  obedience.  Tiiis  is  to  be  found  in  the  State  onl}*."  The 
same  author  calls  attention  to  the  case  of  the  Wasliington  monu- 
ment, which  nine  out  of  t«n  would  have  voted  to  be  taxed  for,  but,  as 
experience  proved,  would  not  build  by  voluntar}-  effort.  The  ob- 
jection that  the  most  deserving  class,  ''  the  forgotten  man,"  is  taxed 
too  heavily  in  aid  of  the  undeserving,  must  be  met  by  reforms  in 
taxation,  the  introduction  of  the  income  tax  and  in  other  waj's,  so 
that  the  burden  shall  fall  more  fairly  on  all-t 

That  the  State  confers  its  benefits  as  a  charity  is  the  error  at  the 
bottom  of  much  of  the  opposition  to  moderate  State  action. 
Through  education  of  the  right  kind,  through  postal  savings  banks. 
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free  public  libraries  and  in  other  ways  the  local  and  national  gov- 
enffleots  can  do  much  to  encourage  self  help.  Those  who  are  edu- 
cated at  State  expense,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  at  the  German 
noiversities,  are  not  said  to  be  lacking  afterwards  in  the  spirit  of 
individual  endeavor.  Because  some  applications  of  State  power, 
like  the  sumptuary  laws  and  those  respecting  trade  in  local  markets 
ami  fairs,  good,  doubtless,  in  their  day,  became  ill-suited  to  later 
and  changed  conditions,  and  were  repealed,  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  other  applications  of  State  i)ower  may  not  now  be 
needed. 

Id  the  assumption  that,  as  people  become  moral,  government 
wfll  cease,  some  overlook  the  growing  necessity  of  law  as  a  for- 
malator  of  procedure  and  a  deflner  of  custom.  For  example,  as 
hanking  grows  more  intricate  and  business  relations  become  closer, 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  decision  by  the  official  agents  of 
society  *'  between  those  conflicting  claims,  the  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  which  is  not  obvious  to  the  persons  concerned."  *  Gov- 
ernment and  individual  power  may  both  grow  by  extension  into 
new  fields.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  certain  amount 
of  State  control  is  necessary  to  resist  the  evils  which,  along 
with  much  gooil,  attend  on  industrial  monopoly  and  centraliza- 
tion. 

The  object  of  the  pi*cceding  argument  has  been,  not  to  advocate 

universal  State  interference,  as  do  the  socialists,  nor  even  to  insist 

with  Wagner  that  the  growth  of  State  power  is  so  inevitable  that  it 

is  idle  to  resist  it,  but  merely  to  clear  away  those  a  priori  theories 

of  tlie  suicidal  folly  of  any  State  action  wliatever,  beyond  that  of 

a  sheriffalty,  which  are  usually  advanced  in  opposition  to  all  plans 

for  social  reform.     The  true  position  seems  best  expressed  b}- Je- 

vous:     *'No  laws,  nor  customs,    nor  rigiits  of   property  are  so 

sacred   that    they   must   not   be  made  awa}-  with,  if   it   can    be 

Heariy  shown  that  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  greatest  hap- 

I'iness,   bciIhs  popnli^  svprema  lex.     But  it  ought  to  be  evident 

that,  lieforc  we  venture  ui)on  a  great  leap  in  the  dark,  we  nuiy 

well  ask  for  cogent  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  tlie  landing 

piwH*." 

'rulitical  Iiistitutionei,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  p.  C0». 
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Space  does  not  permit  any  extended  consideration  of  practical 
measures,  but  it  seems  desirable  to  refer  to  the  leading  directions 
in  which  legislative  activity  will  probably  manifest  itself  in  this 
country  in  the  immediate  future. 


I.    P^DUCATION. 

Said  Danton,  "  If  you  suffer  the  poor  to  grow  up  as  animals, 
they  may  chance  to  become  wild  beasts  and  rend  you."  Educa- 
tion may  not  directly  prevent  crime,  but  it  may  elevate  industrially 
and  train  for  citizenship.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  a  great  manu- 
facturer in  the  Sheffield  district,  England,  employing  from  3,000 
to  4,000  men,  has  testified*  :  "  My  experience  of  workmen,  on  the 
average,  is,  that  the  better  a  man  is  educated,  and  the  greater  the 
intellectual  resources  he  possesses,  the  less  is  he  disposed  to 
sensual  indulgence,  and  the  less  is  he  inclined  to  any  kind  of 
intemperance  and  excess."  Ignorance  may  not  control  legis- 
lation, but  there  is  danger  that  ignorance  as  an  ally  of  the 
unscrupulous  demagogue  may.  Hence  education  for  all  becomes 
necessar}*.  There  is  no  need  of  arguing  this  in  America.  But 
there  is  great  need  of  improving  our  present  educational  sj-stem. 
]More  industrial  training,  more  study  of  the  duties  of  citizenship 
are  desirable.  ''  The  education  that  is  necessary'  to  social  weal," 
it  has  been  well  said,  ''  is  the  education  of  the  unthrifty  in  self- 
help  and  of  the  selfishly  wealthy  iu  just  conduct  and  Christian 
heli)fulness."  To  this  end  scholars  are  encouraged  in  Europe  to 
deposit  their  small  savings  with  the  teachers,  who  in  turn  place 
them,  when  above  a  certain  small  sum,  iu  a  bank  secured  b}'  the 
government.  The  sums  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  each  pupil. 
In  preventing  foolish  expenditure  for  confectionerj'  and  tobacco 
and,  above  all,  in  encouraging  habits  of  thrift  and  saving,  these 
school  savings  banks  started  by  M.  Laurent,  in  Belgium  in  186C, 
have  proved  a  success  and  are  being  introduced  in  some  American 
schools.  Those  best  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  system 
abroad  claim  that,  while  promoting  thrift,  it  does  not  develop 
miserliness  as  might  seem  possible.  This,  probably,  depends  on 
the  teacher. 

'Circular  of  Information  t>f  the  U.  »S.  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  2,  p.  ID. 
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Tbe  following  table  shows  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  system 
i'd  France,  Austria  and  Italy.  Similar  institutions  exist  in  Bel- 
giom,  Switzerland,  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe  *  : 

France. 


Date. 

No.  of  schools 
deposition. 

No.  of  scholars 
depositing. 

Amount  of 

contributions. 

Francs. 

Jan.  1877, 

8,033 

176,040 

2,984,352 

1879, 

10,440 

224,200 

3,602,621 

1J<<«1, 

14,372 

302,741 

6,403,773 

1H82, 

16,404 

349,219 

7,984,811 

1JW3, 

19,433 

395,869 

9,064,583 

18.H4, 

21,481 

Austria 

442,021 

10,248,226 
Florins. 

1876, 

ir> 

2,621 

13,337 

1?'78, 

36 

3,682 

30,416 

1880, 

141 

7,333 

54,647 

IW2, 

354 

19,273 

114,734 

187C, 

622 

Italy. 

Lire. 

lJ!l7S, 

1,060 

53,601.82 

18H0, 

3.240 

174,596.62 

II.  Sanitary  Re<;ulations. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace,  Secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 

of  New  York,  testified  before  the  U.  S.  Senate  Coaunittee  on  La- 

f-or:  ''After  twenty-five  years'  experience  among  the  children  of 

t'je  |K>or  in  this  city,  I  can  truly  say  that  there  is  no  one  cause  so 

fniitful  of  crime,  vagrancy  and  bad  habits   among  them  as  the 

c-ooditiou  of  the  tenement  houses.     How  they  ever  grow   up  to 

purity,  honesty  and  decency  is  a  wonder  when  one  knows  how  they 

live."     Better  sanitary  regulations  is  the  crying  need  of  the  hour. 

The  State  has  here  a  most  important  and  long  neglected  duty. 

As  Carroll  D.  Wright,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject, 

has  said  :  "  I  think   the  chief  work  which  legislation  can  now  do 

with  reference  to  the  labor  question  is  in  the  matter  of  homes  for 

o|H.Tatives."  t     When  statistics  show  that  three  times  as  many,  in 


*Jnhrhuchfrr  fdr  yationalokonomie  und  Stati^ftik  for  1885,  p.  47. 
•Te»tiuiouy  before  l*.  8.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor,  >ol.  J,  p.  lis. 
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proportion  to  population,  die  in  the  tenement  as  in  the  residence 
wards  of  our  large  cities,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  though  much  of  this 
mortalit}'  is  due  to  insufficient  or  unwholesome  food,  to  excessive 
manual  labor  and  other  causes,  full}*  one-half  is  directl}'  attribut- 
able to  the  bad  housing  of  the  people.  Any  wholesale  removal  of 
such  tenements  b}'  the  sanitary  authorities,  before  private  enter- 
prise can  be  aroused  to  supply  better  would  be  unwise,  but  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  what  is  being  done  in  Chicago  *  under 
the  able  superintendence  of  the  health  commissioner.  Dr.  Oscar  C. 
De  Wolf,  to  become  convinced  that  the  citj^  authorities  can  effect 
great  improvements.  No  house  can  now  be  constructed  in  Chi- 
cago until  the  health  officer  has  approved  the  plans,  and  no  house 
can  be  occupied  or  even  the  plumbing  covered  or  concealed  until 
another  inspection.  Thirteen  hundred  and  eightj'-four  examina- 
tions of  new  buildings  were  thus  made  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1885,  and  in  371  of  these,  changes  were  ordered  by  the  inspect- 
ors. The  health  officers  also  examined,  during  the  same  time,  the 
abodes  of  446,322  persons  and  secured  16,894  abatements  of  nui- 
sances. 

III.    Land  Laws. 

The  theories  of  Henrj'  George  will  not  help  us ;  but  when  wo 
consider  that  there  are  one  and  one-half  million  tenant  farmers  in 
the  United  States,  or  more  than  in  all  Great  Britain  ;  when  we  con- 
sider, too,  that  there  are  onl}-  about  one-half  as  many  land-owners 
in  this  immense  territory  as  in  France  with  twelve  million  loss  pop- 
ulation,t  and  when  the  farther  fact  is  added  that  twenty-nine  Eu- 
ropean landlords  own  as  large  an  area  here  as  the  whole  surface  of 
Ireland  and  under  severer  terms  with  tenants,  J  we  may  well  ask 
ourselves  if  the  legislation  which  has  permitted  such  abuses  should 
not  be  at  once  amended.  Nothing  has  been  so  conducive  to  high 
high  wages  and-  national  prosperity  as  our  free  Western  land,  yet 
now  scarcely  an  acre  of  agricultural  land  remains  open  to  free  settle- 
ment, save  that  requiring  much  capital  for  drainage  or  irrigation. § 
Our  writers  who  speak  so  hopefully  of  the  conservative   influence 

•For  a  fuller  account  of  the  sanitary  rog:ulation8  and  their  enforcement  in  Chlcapo, 
see  my  article  in  JiradstreetV,  Dec.  2<),  18H5. 

tSce  article  in  North  American  Rcvit*w  for  January,  1886,  by  Thomas  I*.  Gill,  M.  I*. 

tSee  article  in  North  American  Review  f«)r  February,  18^^;,  by  A.  ,1.  Defimtmd. 

§See  con)i)rehon8ivc  report  of  Edward  S.  Lacey,  House  Reports,  47th  Conjures?, 
1st  sess.,  vol.  2,  No.  47.'i. 
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of  oar  fanning  population  to  resist  the  seething  discontent  of  our 
nilnmd  and  mannfacturing  centres  should  ponder  these  facts. 
Tbe  State  should  at  once  take  measures  to  make  wise  use  of  our 
remtioing  resoorcea  and  to  encourage  the  ownership  of  small  farms 
by  tiieir  occupants  if  this  be  practicable.  The  time  maj'  come 
wiieo  our  government  will  be  obliged,  like  the  British,  to-asslst  our 
poorest  classes  to  emigrate.     Where  will  be  the  land  for  them  ? 

IV.   Postal  Savings  Banks. 

These  now  exist  in  almost  eveiy  European  country.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  tiie  close  of  1880,  8104,333,382.19  were  on 
deposit  in  these  institutions  by  2,184,972  persons.  They  do  not 
seem  necessary  in  New  England  and  New  York,  especially  in  the 
former  section,  because  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  local  sav- 
ings banks.  But  the  distrust  of  tiiese  in  the  West  and  South 
leaves  a  field  open  to  the  postal  savings  banks,  which,  probably, 
will  8000  be  filled.  Many  a  workman  w^ould  deposit  a  few  cents  in 
tiw  post-office,  as  he  passes,  who  would  not  think  of  entering  a 
Iwwk.  The  investment  of  these  deposits,  while  our  debt  is  being 
psid  so  rapidly,  is  a  financial  difficult}',  but  it  does  not  seem  insup- 
erable. 

V.    Demands  of  the  Knights  of  Lahor. 

During   the   last    session   of   the   forty-eighth    Cougress,    Mr. 

T.  V.  Powderl}',  the  chief  of  the  order  which  now  embraces  in  its 

•UOO  assemblies  Ixjtween  300,000  and  500,000  voters,  sent  out  a 

«etrct   circular  to   the  members  of  the   order,    requesting   llieui 

to  writa   to  meml)ers   of  Congress  in  behalf  of  labor  measures. 

Over   six    thousand   lettere    and    postal  cards  went  through    the 

Congressional    post-office    at    Washington    in    one    day    in    re- 

sjiouse.*     Such  a  body  of  voters  will  soon  command  almost  any 

reasonable  legislation.     The  danger  is  rather  that,  without  due 

(*onsideration,  they  will  ask  for  unwise  measures.     Some  of  their 

demands  have  l)een  endorsed  already  in  this  paper.     Others,  such 

as  for    strict  factory   insi^ection,    liability   of   emi)loyers  for  ac- 

cidenUi,  incorj)oration  of  trade  unions,  establishment  of  bureaus 

of  statistics  and  of  courts  of  arbitration,  prohibition  of  child  labor 

*Addrefiii  of  Mr.  Towderley,  Oct.  5, 1885,  at  the  Natioual  Assembly  of  K.  of  L.  at 
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and  limitation  of  women's  labor  will  be  generally  approved,  pro- 
vided sufficient  concert  of  action  is  induced  to  secure  their  nearly 
simultaneous  adoption  in  all  our  large  manufacturing  States. 
Otherwise  capital  ma}',  in  some  degree,  be  driven  into  States  where 
such  laws  do  not  prevail. 

One  of  our  greatest  evils,  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  cer- 
tain classes  from  Europe  will,  ere  long,  come  to  the  front  as  much 
as  has  the  Chinese  question.  It  is  a  good  omen  that,  instead  of 
rushing  to  Congress  for  protection,  the  offipial  chief  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  thus  addresses  his  order*  :  "  We  should  ask  of  the  Eu- 
ropean labor  organizations  to  recommend  some  journals  that  would 
publish  statements  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  country,  when 
they  come  to  them  from  reliable  sources.  We  should  print  circu- 
lars and  documents  concerning  the  status  of  the  working-men  here 
and  scatter  them  among  our  brethren  in  foreign  lands." 

Tiie  demand  for  legislation  in  favor  of  weekly  payments,  and 
for  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  public  works,  will  not 
be  so  generally  endorsed.  The  success  of  weekly  payments  in 
Massachusetts  will  be  watched  with  interest.  It  has  been  found 
in  England  the  surest  way  to  prevent  the  evils  of  factory  stores. 

VI.      GOVEKNMENT   RAILROADS   AND   TELEGRAPHS. 

One  important  demand  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  demands  care- 
ful study  :  "  That  the  government  shall  obtain  possession,  b}*  pur- 
chase, under  the  rights  of  eminent  domain,  of  all  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones and  railroads,  and  that  hereafter  no  charter  or  license  be 
issued  to  any  corporation  for  construction  or,  operation  of  any 
means  of  transporting  intelligence  or  passengers  or  freight."  This 
is  socialistic,  but  the  theory  of  Jevous,  which  we  have  adopted, 
requires  us  to  examine  all  proposed  changes  on  their  merits.  One 
thing  seems  to  me  certain.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  this  direction 
under  our  present  civil  service,  which  makes  us  a  reproach  among 
nations.  The  necessit}'  for  civil  service  reform  lies  not  in  any 
actual  misappropriation  of  funds.  That  may  be  of  little  account. 
The  danger  lies  in  the  immense  power  conferred  upon  the  worst 
elements  of  our  politics.  There  can  be  no  calm  consideration  of 
national  or  local  interests,  when  the  six)ils  of  office  await  the  vic- 
tor.    To  increase  the  power  of  our  political  bosses  by  such  an 


•Address  at  Toronto,  Oct.  5,  1885. 
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enormous  extension  of  these  spoils  as  railroad  ownership  b}*  tiie 
State  would  entail,  would  bring  upon  us  such  a  reign  of  corruption 
aod  tyranny  as  few  can  conceive. 

It  is  quite  ix>ssible  that  there  are  such  counterbalancing  consid- 
erations in  ease  of  the  telegraph  as  to  make  government  management 
of  that  a  wise  measure.  Railroads,  however,  arc  better  in  private 
hands.  The  only  forcible  argument  for  State  ownership,  rather 
tiiao  State  regulation,  is,  that  now  in  many  places  our  great  cor- 
poratioos  are  supposed  to  exert  as  much  corruption  in  buying 
privileges  from  legislatures  and  boards  of  aldermen  as  would  the 
Slate  or  municipality,  if  it  displaced  these  corporations.  This 
argument  will  have  more  weight  in  some  states  and  cities  than  in 
oUiere,  but  of  itself,  seems  insufl3ciently  proven  to  warrant  State 
or  local  ownership.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that,  while  State  own- 
ership of  railroads  might  at  first  bring  corrupt  administration,  yet 
that  is  no  more  than  the  legislative  corruption  resulting  from  the 
present  sjstem.  A  corrupt  administrative  machinery',  however,  by 
enormously  increasing  the  power  of  local  bosses,  must  also  affect 
the  independence  of  the  legislative  department.  Hoth  railroads 
and  telegraphs  are  owned  b}-  most  of  the  P^uropean  governments, 
^twe  must  remember  that  a  monarchy  like  the  German  is  usually 
far  more  successful  in  securing  pure  civil  administration  than  can 
k*  &ny  republic  with  the  false  notions  of  ''spoils"  that  so  often 
pri'vail. 

As  we  shall  gain  nothing,  hovvever,  by  blinding  our  eyes  to  the 

risults  of  socialistic  ex:)criments  in  Europe,  1  have  thought  it  well 

to  qnute   the    following,    from    the   eminent    Holgian    economist, 

dc  Laveleye,*  in   reply  to  Herbert  Spencer :  '•'  ^Men  would  be   no 

more  slaves  in  workshops  belonging  to  the  State  than  in  those  of 

mm-hants  or  manufacturers  of    the  present  day.     Mr.   Herbert 

Spencer   can   very  easil}'  assure    himself  of  this   fact.      I^et   him 

visit  thf  State  collieries  at  Saarbruck  or   inspect  the  lielgian  rail- 

wa\s  and  interrogate  all  the  ollicials   and  workmen  emi)loyed  ;  he 

will  tind  that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they  are  quite  as  free, 

qnitr  as  contented  wiih  their  lot   as  those  engaged  in  any  private 

industry.     There    is    even    far  njore   guarantee   against   arbitrary 

niiasiires,  so  that   their   real  freedom   is  greater  than  elsewhere. 

Thf  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  posts  in  any  industries  belong- 

•<.'ou!ciujK>rary  Kev.,  April,  1885. 
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ing  to  the  State  are  always  sought  for  by  the  best  workmen." 
Prof.  Hadley,  iu  a  recent  conversation,  has  also  affirmed  that  State 
ownership  of  railways  in  Belgium  and  Germany  is  a  success.  But 
all  this  applies  to  continental  bureaucracies.  Our  i>olitical  condi- 
tions are  far  different. 

Whatever  may  be  the  wisdom  of  our  government  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  telegraph,  the  true  solution  of  the  great  abuses  of  our 
railroad  system  lie  in  State  regulation  rather  than  ownership. 
That  there  is  need  of  some  governmental  action  is  fully  sustained 
both  by  Prof.  Hadley  and  by  Pres.  C.  F.  Adams,  of  the  Union 
Pacific  R.  R.,  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  at  once  the  most  com- 
petent and  impartial  students  of  the  question  iu  America. 

VII.     Municipal  Ownership  of  Gas  Works. 

In  discussiug  socialism,  it  was  held  that,  save  in  exceptional 
cases.  State  ownership  of  means  of  production  was  unwise.  Some 
of  our  economists,  notabl}'  Drs.  R.  T.  ¥Ay  and  E.  J.  James,  main- 
tain that  means  of  illumination  are  such  an  exception,  and,  as  160 
towns  and  cities  of  P^ngland  successfully  operate  their  gas  works, 
the  subject  of  municipal  socialism  becomes  a  practical  question. 
Other  demands  for  municipal  action  are  made,  such  as  the  owner- 
ship, if  not  the  management,  of  street  railways.  In  view  of  the 
probable  increase  of  municipal  functions  in  this  country  in  the 
near  future,  the  American  Economic  Association  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  begun  a  thorough  stud}*  of  the  history  and 
present  status  of  municipal  ownership  of  productive  property  in  the 
United  States. 

The  possibilities,  both  good  and  bad,  of  municipal  management 
are  well  illustrated  in  the  following  account  of  the  municipal  gas 
manufacture  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  written  December  5, 
1885,  by  a  prominent  oflicial  of  that  city.  '^In  reply  to  your  in- 
quiries, I  will  say  briefly  that  we  furnish  gas  to  consumers  at  00 
cents  per  thousand  feet,  and  at  this  price  realize  a  handsome 
marginal  profit.  Politics  have  never  entered  into  the  manage- 
ment of  this  work,  although  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  This 
business  has  always  been  run  on  sound  business  principles,  ^'ow, 
however,  the  completion  of  things  has  changed,  and  henceforth  it 
will  be  recognized  as  a  political  machine,  and  1  will  not  vouch  for 
cheap  manufacture  and  good  results.     A  new  Board  of  Trustees 
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has  been  elected  •  ♦  *  ^|jq  ^re  compelled  to  change 
the  adiuinist ration  from  political  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
tbem.  Officers  of  long  experience  in  the  gas  business  will  be  sup- 
planted by  men  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
Mv  opinion  is  that  the  contemplated  change  will  be  one  of  the 
moat  disastrous  things  the  cit3'  has  ever  done,  and  would  wager 
aavtblog  that  within  six  months  they  (the  Board)  will  be  com- 
pelletl  to  raise  the  price  of  gas,  and  doubtless  wreck  the  entire 
biwiness."  As  the  writer  of  the  above  was,  I  conclude,  one  of  the 
tlisplaced  officials,  his  predictions  may  be  somewhat  colored  there- 
by. The  poor  results  of  municipal  gas  manufacture  at  Philadel- 
;hii  are  well  known.  The  experiment  there,  however,  has  not 
beto  a  fair  test,  since  the  gas  manufacture  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  an  irresponsible  board,  which  no  one  could  favor. 

As  long  as  quasi-public  corporations  declare  from  21  to  33  per 
cent,  dividends,  without  due  regard  to  the  public  interests,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  New  York  gas  companies  in  1883,  and  as 
long;  as  valuable  franchises  are  voted  away  for  a  nominal  sum,  so 
long  will  the  demand  for  State  or  municipal  interference  continue 
to  grow.  The  London  experiment  of  allowing  the  various  gas 
companies  to  increase  their  dividends  a  certain  per  cent,  for  every 
j^iuny  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas,  which  seems  better  also  than 
arbitrary  lirnilatiou  of  dividends,  has  met,  it  is  said,  with  general 
"Satisfaction. 

Conclusion. 

It  h.ns  Iwen  my  attempt  in  this  paper  to  point  out  tlie  strength 

an«I  weakness  of  Social isuj,  to  siiow  the  need  of  moderate  State 

artion,  and  to  point  out  as  well  as  might  be,  in  the  space  allotted 

to  it.  some  of  the  most  important  directions  of  State  interference 

in  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  the  best  interests  of  all  classes  of 

till*  .S4x*ial  organism.     As  remarkcvl   before,  it  lias  been  necessar}' 

to  omit  all  reference  to  individual  initiative,  to  profit-sharing,  to  co- 

oiH-ratioii,  to  mutual  benetit  anil  relief  associations,  to  arbitration, 

and  especially  to   moral    reforms,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  more 

[»r!>iiiis:ng  than   any  Slate   action,  important  as  that  also  may  be. 

"What  i>  mo>t  urgent,**  writes  Professor  Ingram,*   "  is  not  legis- 

lalivf  interference  on  any  large  scale  with  the  industrial  relations, 

•Kuiycb»|>«  lia  Britlanira,  article,  Political  Koonomy. 
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but  the  formation  in  both  the  higher  and  lower  regions  of  the  in- 
dustrial world  of  profound  convictions  as  to  social  duties,  and  some 
more  effective  mode  than  at  present  exists  of  diffusing,  maintain- 
ing and  applying  these  convictions."  Such  seems  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  social  question.  Man^' important  factors  of  the  prob- 
lem have  been  necessarily  omitted,  or  too  hastily  dwelt  upon.  A 
question  that  reaches  down  to  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  po- 
litical ec^onom}'  and  social  science,  and  one  may  well  add,  ethics 
and  religion,  cannot  be  adequately  treated  in  a  single  paper.  But 
if  any  of  the  facts  and  opinions  here  presented  shall  awaken  some 
to  a  more  vivid  realization  of  the  magnitude  of  the  questions  at 
issue  and  of  the  tremendous  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  all 
thinking  men  to  study  the  problem  wisely  and  well,  in  all  candor 
and  sympathy  for  those  less  fortunate,  it  may  be,  than  ourselves, 
my  piupose  will  be  accomplished. 

Although  the  way  sometimes  looks  dark,  our  faith  is  strong  that 
in  the  dim,  far-distant  future,  the  dream  of  the  poet  shall  be 
fuiailed. 

**  There  shall  come  from  out  thw  noise  of  strife  ami  groaning 

A  brotttier  and  a  juster  brotherhood, 
A  deep  equality  of  aim,  l)o^*tponing 

All  selfish-feeeking  to  the  general  good, 
Then  shall  come  a  time,  M-hen  each  shall  to  another 

He  as  Christ  would  have  him — brother  unto  brother." 
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III   LABOR  UNIONS  UNDER  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT. 

BT  D.  MOOBEOOB  MEANS,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Read  September  10,  1885.) 

Tbe  Trade  Unions  of  England  may  be  said  to  have  come  into 
existence  witliin  the  last  half  century.  For  a  long  time  their  growth 
was  slow,  but  of  late  years,  since  the  removal  of  certain  legal 
obstacles  to  their  formation,  they  have  increased  and  multiplied 
until  they  have  now  a  membership  of  probably  over  800,000. 
Sacb  Unions  are  still  in  their  infanc}'  in  this  country,  but  there  is 
retson  to  suppose  that  they  will  increase  more  rapidly  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  They  are  under  influences  somewhat  diflferent 
from  those  that  have  operated  on  the  English  Unions.  The 
latter  were  compelled  to  trust  to  their  own  powers  and  to  depend 
upon  their  own  exertions,  for  the  spirit  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
law  was  hostile  to  them.  In  this  country  the  institution  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  may  be  used  by  these  Unions  to  put  in  oflice  legisla- 
tors of  a  friendly  disposition.  The  general  character  of  the 
legislation  that  is  likely  to  result  from  their  influence,  seems, 
tiivreforo,  to  be  a  timely  and  proper  subject  of  enquiry  for  those 
wliuare  dis{H>sed  to  forecast  the  jurisprudence  of  the  future. 

I)emoiTaey  does  not  mean  now   what  it  meant  when  Aristotle 

wrote.     Deniocrac}'  in  his  sense  was  government  by  the  many  for 

llmr  own   interest.     Government  by  the   many  for  the  common 

ijnwl,  he  called  Polity,  or  Republic.     We,  however,  leave  out  of 

tk-  meaning  all  reference  to  the  end  or  aim  of  the  government. 

D<nn>cracy   is    simply   government   by  means  of  representatives 

vhtna-n  by  universal  suffrage,  whether  they  govern  well  or  ill.     Nor 

•i<>  we  hold  that  such  government  necessarily  tends  to  the  conunon 

;'oo<l.     Popular  government  is  a  means,  not  an  end.    The  majority 

b*  not  infallible — the  voice  of  the  people  is  not  literally  the  voice 

••f  (i(x\.     The  people  may  be  misled  by  bad  advisers,  or  commit 

wilful  injustice  in  the  future  as  they  have  often  done  in  the  past, 

ami  it  is  under  government  of  this  fallible  nature  that  we  are  to 

amsider  the  Labor  Unions  as  exerting  their  powers. 

For  the  puriK)se  of  clearly  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
fiKjuiry,  it  is  desirable  to  define  at  the  outset  what  is  meant  by 
s[x-eial   legislation  and    by  class  legislation.     It  may  be  said  in 
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general  that  legislation  has  never  proceeded  upon  any  s^'stematic 
plan.  Every  law  is  passed  in  response  to  a  particular  demand. 
Persons  under  certain  circumstances  see  how  they  may  be  benefited 
by  legislation  that  gives  them  new  advantages,  or  removes  from 
them  old  restrictions.  Very  few  laws  are  passed  because  tliere  is 
a  general  demand  for  them,  and  very  few  are  general  in  the  sense 
that  they  actually  apply  to  every  citizen.  Even  the  criminal  acts 
do  not  begin  —  *'A11  men  are  forbidden  to  do  this,"  but  *' Whoever 
shall,"  or  ''If  any  one  does,"  etc.  The  general  character  of  a  law 
depends  upon  the  number  of  citizens  who  may  probably  be  affected 
by  it.  If  everyone  is  likeh'  to  be  in  the  situation  contemplated  by 
the  law,  it  is  truly  a  general  law ;  if  only  a  few,  it  is  a 
special  law. 

But  special  legislation  need  not  be  class  legislation.  A  law  may 
be  passed  at  the  instance  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  and  apply 
but  to  a  small  number  of  persons,  without  being  class  legislation. 
We  shall  get  at  the  idea  of  a  class  through  the  definition  of  a  caste. 
Those  members  of  a  community  that  have  descended  from  certain 
ascertainable  ancestors  form  a  natural  caste,  one  that  cannot  he 
quitted  by  its  members  or  entered  by  outsiders.  If  legislation 
granted  any  privileges  to  such  members,  or  imposed  any  disabilities 
upon  them,  it  would  be  clearly  class-legislation.  The  criterion  is 
the  part  played  by  volition.  If  there  are  citizens  to  whom  the  law 
gives  privileges,  or  upon  whom  it  imposes  burdens,  because  they 
have  certain  attributes,  or  stand  in  certain  relations,  which  are  not 
attainable,  or  removable,  as  the  case  ma}'  be,  by  other  citizens 
through  their  own  exertions,  such  citizens  form  a  class,  and  such 
law  is  class-legislation.  The  same  is  true  when  the  hindrances  to 
such  exertions  are  ver}^  great. 

Unless  laborers  form  a  class  in  this  sense,  we  ma}*  question  the 
truth  of  many  of  the  complaints  concerning  their  condition.  It  is 
claimed  that  laborers  as  a  class,  have  been  oppressed  by  legisla- 
tion in  the  past,  and  it  is  urged  that  legislation  in  the  future  shall 
favor  them  as  a  class.     Let  us  examine  both  these  contentions. 

It  is  easier  to  talk  about  ''the  laborer"  than  to  define  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  In  one  sense  we  are  all  laborers,  for  every- 
one does  work  of  some  kind.  But  probably  the  essential  feature 
of  the  definition  is  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  work.  Laborers 
are  those  who  have  no  other  means  of  support  than  the  sale  of 
their  muscular  strength  and  manual  skill,  for  a  consideration  pay- 
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ible  at  once.  Poverty  is  therefore  a  characteristic  of  the  laborer. 
If  he  has  property  he  is  no  longer  dependent.  He  can  then  hire 
some  one  to  work  for  him.  He  may  still  continue  to  work  for 
wages,  but  he  does  not  have  to  work  for  a  living.  Just  so  soon 
and  80  far  as  his  wages  cease  to  be  a  necessity,  he  begins  to 
acquire  the  interests  of  the  capitalist.  Laborers,  then,  are  simply 
poor  people,  and  the  non-possession  of  property  is  the  distinctive 
mark,  and  practically  the  only  distinctive  mark  of  the  laboring 
class,  so-called. 

It  cannoi  be  denied  that  in  England  there  has  been  legislation 
that  has  the  look  of  aiming  to  keep  the  poor  from  bettering  their 
condition.  Sir  Thomas  More  saw  nothing  in  the  system  of 
society  around  him  but  a  conspiracy  of  the  rich  against  the  poor, 
and  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  declares  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  con- 
cocted by  the  law  and.  carried  out  by  parties  interested  in  its 
success,  to  cheat  the  English  workman  of  his  wages,  to  tie  him  to 
the  soil,  to  degrade  him  into  in-eparable  poverty.  Statutes  without 
number  were  passed  to  fix  wages,  to  prevent  the  migration  of 
laborers,  and  to  cheek  combinations,  and  barbarous  penalties  were 
prescribed  for  the  violation  of  these  acts.  But  what  trace  of  such 
legislation  is  to  be  found  in  our  statute  books?  If  any  restrictions 
opou  combinations  of  laborers  exist,  they  are  never  enforced.  So 
far  as  I  can  discover,  there  is  in  our  system  of  laws  no  class  dis- 
tinction between  rich  and  poor.  There  are  no  special  privileges 
attached  to  the  ownership  of  property,  and  its  acquisition  by  the 
Jfoor  is  neither  hampered  b}'  legal  obstacles,  nor  is  it  practically 
Very  ditticult. 

Some  of  the  Labor  Unions  of  Europe  indeed  lay  it  down  that 
the  institution  of  private  property  necessarily  involves  special 
privileges  ;  but  we  must  assume  that  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
will  always  judge  that  the  advantages  of  this  institution  greatly 
outweigh  its  inconveniences,  and  unless  the  law  gives  the  property- 
owner  some  privilege  additional  to  that  necessarily  connected  with 
prujwrty.  such  as  an  exclusive  right  to  ofllce,.  or  a  right  to  com- 
maml  the  lalM>r  of  the  poor,  there  is  no  injustice  in  the  institution. 
It  api>ears,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  h'gal  restrictions  upon  the 
activity  of  the  poor  are  concerned,  there  are  none.  As  to  the 
claim  that  the  legislation  of  the  future  must  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  lalK>rcrs,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  paradoxical.  The 
iab<jrers  arc  the  i>oor,  and  if  legislation  is  to  discriminate  in  their 
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favor,  it  can  only  be  by  discriminating  against  the  rich.  But  such 
legislation  defeats  its  own  object.  It  can  only  aim  to  make  tlie 
poor  rich,  and  it  would  accomplish  this  by  making  the  rich  poor. 
As  soon  as  the  benefit  is  bestowed  it  is  to  be  recalled.  •  As  soon 
as  the  poor  man,  by  the  aid  of  this  legislation  acquires  property, 
this  legislation  like  a  boomerang  turns  on  him  and  snatches  it 
away.  No  doubt  there  are  those  who  would  be  contented  with 
legislation  that  should  make  the  rich  poor  without  making  the  poor 
rich  —  with  the  mere  plunder  of  the  property  owners  —  and  such 
legislation  was  contemplated  b}-  Aristotle  in  his  observations  on 
Democracy ;  but  it  is  safe  to  sa}'  that  the  injury  to  the  mass  of 
the  poor  would  be  so  quickly  and  severeh'  felt  that  the  rich  would 
be  able  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to  robbery  of  this  kind. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  laborers  as  a  class  have  no  interests 
other  than  those  of  the  whole  communiky.  Whatever  improve- 
ments in  our  institutions  tend  to  make  it  easier  to  acquire  propert}', 
or  to  make  property  more  productive,  are  for  the  interest  of  both 
rich  and  poor.  Of  course  it  would  be  folly  to  be  blind  to  the 
general  disposition  of  the  poor  to  favor  large  public  expenditure. 
The}'  reason  that  public  expenditure  necessarily  involves  the 
employment  of  laborers,  and  that  the  more  of  it  there  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  demand  for  labor,  and  the  higher  the  wages 
paid.  They  overlook  the  possibility  that  if  the  money  taken  by 
taxation  from  the  property  owners  were  left  in  their  pockets,  it 
would  still  go  for  the  payment  of  wages  and  would  be  spent  with 
so  much  more  judgment,  that  it  would  constitute  a  permanent 
and  increasing  wages-fund.  Even  if  it  were  spent  in  luxuries  it 
would  furnish  temporary  employment  to  the  laborers  that  produce 
luxuries.  The  $15,000,000  spent  on  the  capitol  at  Albany,  and 
the  $15,000,000  spent  on  the  court  house  at  New  York,  furnished 
employment  for  the  time  to  some  laborers,  but  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  others.  If  two-thirds  of  the  sum  had  been  left  with 
the  taxpayers,  it  would  have  employed  laborers  also,  and  would 
have  done  so  indefinitely. 

To  this  Mr.  Henry  George  would  reply  that  the  public  revenue 
should  be  spent  in  works  that  would  be  of  permanent  benefit  to 
the  poor — free  baths,  free  dispensaries,  free  hospitals,  etc.  lie 
does  not  make  sullicient  allowance  for  the  fact  that  if  laborers  are 
provided  with  these  things  they  would  not  need  so  high  wages, 
and  not  needing  them,  they  would  not  get  them.     No  legislation 
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ctu  make  capital  engage  in  unprofitable  employment.  If  it  is 
taxed  too  heavily,  it  will  strive  to  make  its  profit  by  reduced 
wages ;  if  it  cannot  do  this,  it  will  emigrate  to  some  country  where 
it  can,  and  if  it  cannot  do  this  it  will  cease  to  be  accumulated.  A 
kuge  public  expenditure  is  certain  to  enrich  corrupt  politicians, 
contractors  and  jobbers,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  should  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  great  boily  of  laborers. 

L'pon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  although  laborers  do  in 
a  sense  constitute  a  class,  because  they  labor  from  necessity  and 
not  from  choice,  yet  there  is  no  class-legislation  of  which  they  can 
complain,  except  that  which  tends  to  lessen  their  wages  and  there- 
by to  make  it  more  difiScult  for  them  to  leave  their  class.  And  on 
tbe  other  hand  there  can  be  no  legislation  in  their  interest  except 
that  which  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  leave  their  class.  It  is 
beneficial  in  so  far  as  it  is  destructive.  If  it  does  not  tend  to 
extinguish  the  class,  it  fails  of  its  purpose.  And  such  legislation 
must  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  societ}'. 

But  the  case  of  Labor  Unions  is  wholly  different  from  that  of 
laborers  at  large.  The  ability  to  form  a  Union  implies  a  remove 
from  the  condition  of  the  mere  laborer.  These  Unions  cannot 
exist  without  capital,  and  their  history  in  England  shows  that  they 
can  quickly  accumulate  a  large  capital.  They  are  formed  for  each 
trade  by  the  most  skillful  and  intelligent  of  the  workmen  in  that 
trade,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  formed  their  members  cease  to  be 
<lei>endent.  Their  object  is  to  secure  this  independence.  They 
say  to  the  employer,  pay  the  wages  that  we  ask,  or  your  capital 
shall  lie  idle.  The  bricklayers  of  New  York  command  for  such  a 
l»uqK«e  the  savings  of  the  bricklayers  throughout  the  country. 
These  savings  are  accumulated  as  a  menace  to  emplo3'ers,  and, 
where  a  Union  is  at  all  strong,  it  is  stronger  than  almost  any 
single  employer.  He  must  fight  with  his  own  capital,  but  his  men 
ficht  with  that  of  all  their  fellow  tradesmen. 

In  fact,  so  little  claim  have  the  Labor  Unions  to  represent 
laliorers  that  they  occupy  a  position  of  necessary  hostility  to  them. 
The  great  mass  of  common  laborers  cannot  unite.  They  have 
nothing  in  common  but  their  poverty.  Agricultural  laborers,  the 
larjjest  class  of  all,  cannot  unite  in  this  count r^'  because  the 
country  is  too  sparsely  settled.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  laborei*s 
of  Knglan<l  are  within  the  Unions,  and  more  than  one-half  of  them 
will  probably  be   permanently  outside.     So  far  as  these  outcasts 
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are  concerned,  the  Union  men  are  quite  as  much  their  masters  as 
the  capitalists.  It  is  important  not  to  be  misled  by  the  apparent 
effort  to  bring  workmen  into  the  Unions.  This  is  a  temporary 
policy,  adopted  because  the  Unions  are  weak  and  need  more  fight- 
ing strength.  But  as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough,  their  policy 
changes.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  those  who  work  at  a  trade  that 
there  should  be  as  few  working  at  it  as  possible.  Hence  the 
Unions  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  very  stricth*,  and  as  fast 
as  they  can  they  practicallj-  drive  Non-Union  men  out  of  the  trade 
rather  than  into  the  Union.  Wiien  a  Union  grows  strong,  judging 
from  the  course  of  things  in  England,  it  looks  askance  upon  work- 
men that  have  not  learned  their  trade  under  Union  men.  There  is 
the  door  to  the  trade  —  only  thieves  and  robbers  come  in  by  any 
other  way.  The  feeling  in  the  medical  profession  is  a  form  of  the 
Trade  Union  feeling.  To  be  sure  doctors  are  not  so  barbarous  as 
to  refuse  to  attend  patients  that  emploj*  irregular  practitioners,  but 
they  will  not  consult  with  such  practitioners,  and  they  will  employ 
all  their  power  and  call  in  the  aid  of  the  law  to  drive  such  unworthy 
members  out  of  practice.  This  example  may  well  be  considered 
by  Trade  Unionists.  Why  should  people  be  allowed  to  employ 
irregular  bricklayers  or  carpenters  any  more  than  irregular  doctors? 
The  entering  wedge  has  been  driven,  for  in  New  York  not  every- 
one that  calls  himself  a  plumber  may  do  plumbing. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  members  of  these  Unions  constitute 
a  class,  and  are  animated  by  class-feeling.  It  follows  also  that 
although  laborers  in  general  cannot  proQt  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  society,  Labor  Unions  can.  They  can  profit,  if  in  no  other 
way,  b}'  the  reduced  wages  of  the  laborers  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Unions.  Those  who  belong  to  this  helpless  class  are  not  worth 
high  wages.  Unless  employers  can  get  their  services  at  low  rates 
they  will  not  risk  incuniug  the  hostility  of  the  Unions  by  employ- 
ing them.  They  are  the  unskilled,  the  dishonest,  the  improvident, 
the  stupid  and  the  unlucky.  The  Trade  Unions  desire  to  exclude 
all  such  from  their  ranks.  They  are  an  illustration  of  the  princi- 
ple of  natural  selection.  Their  members  are  raised  to  a  certain 
extent  above  the  operation  of  ]Malthus'  law.  Their  wages  are  not 
dependent  upon  the  general  increase  of  population,  but  upon  the 
increase  of  the  members  of  their  trade.  If  there  are  more  people 
in  the  world,  but  no  more  carpenters,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
carpenters. 
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It  seems,  therefore,  that  Labor  Unions  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  associations  of  manufacturers.  For  the  present,  at  least, 
their  influence  ujwn  the  general  policy  of  our  legislation  will  prob- 
ably be  the  same.  An  association  of  manufacturers  naturallj- 
endeavors  to  limit  competition.  New  concerns  are  not  favored, 
and  whatever  tends  to  put  the  control  of  the  industry  into  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  association  is  favored.  Of  course 
there  is  no  question  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  special  legislation  in  their  favor  in  the  shape  of 
protective  duties.  They  say  that  this  is  not  class  legislation.  If 
there  is  an}-  complaint  of  the  duty  on  copper,  they  say — any  one 
can  smelt  copper.  Any  jwor  man  can  lay  up  capital  and  buy  a 
copper  mine  and  establish  copper  works  for  himself,  if  he  thinks 
the  duty  on  copper  gives  excessive  profits  to  the  miners.  But  in 
so  far  as  these  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  this  course,  so  far  as 
any  iudustrv  is  monopolized,  either  by  the  possession  of  patents, 
as  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  the  steel  works,  or  bj'  the  possession  of 
natural  advantages,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  the  copper  and 
marble  industries,  or  by  the  necessity  of  a  very  large  capital,  it 
cannot  Ik*  denied  that  the  capitalists  engaged  in  that  industry  form 
a  class,  and  that  duties  that  prevent  competition  with  them  arc 
elai»s  legislation.  And  just  so  far  as  the  laborers  engaged  in  that 
industry  form  unions,  they  become  a  class  and  are  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  such  duties.  Here  their  interests  diverge,  not 
only  from  those  of  laborers  in  unprotected  industries,  but  also  from 
those  of  their  employers.  The  employers  want  protection  on 
goods,  but  free  trade  in  labor.  They  want  profits  larger  than  are 
current,  but  they  want  to  pay  only  the  current  wages.  But  the 
workmen  do  not  want  free  trade  in  labor,  and  they  do  want  to  share 
in  the  abnormal  profits ;  and  they  can  com[)el  their  emploj'ers  to 
give  them  a  share  if  they  can  maintain  their  Unions.  Hence  the 
Tnions  denounce  the  importation  of  laborers,  and  endeavor  to  cx- 
jKfl  the  Chinese.  Such  importations  nullify  their  work.  But 
thi-y  are  heartily  in  accord  with  the  manufacturers  in  the  support 
of  protective  dut'es.  Both  call  for  protection  for  home  industries, 
l»v  which  the  manufacturer  moans  good  profits  in  his  own  business, 
and  the  Union  means  good  wages  in  its  own  trade.  On*?  ol>ject, 
the  Unions  claim,  is  as  legitimate  as  the  other.  If  the  tarilf  is  a 
good  thing  >\lien  it  benefits  the  manufacturer,  it  does  not  become 
bad  when  that  benefit  is  transferred  to  the  workman. 
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It  may  very  well  be  that  the  growth  of  Trade  Unions  will  cool 
the  ardor  of  the  manufacturers  for  protection.  If  the  Unions 
succeed  in  taking  off  the  excess  of  profits  over  the  normal  rate 
where  any  such  exists,  and  securing  it  in  the  shape  of  higher 
wages,  manufacturers  will  probably  think  that  it  will  not  pay  to 
spend  any  more  money  for  protective  legislation.  They  will  feel 
that  protection  has  done  its  work.  That  feeling  will  not  be  shared 
by  the  Unions,  and  there  will  then  arise  a  struggle  over  the  con- 
trol of  legislation.  In  this  struggle  there  will  be  advantages  on 
both  sides.  The  capitalists  will  have  money  to  apply  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  votes  of  Non-Union  men,  and  their  representatives 
being  themselves  wealth}',  will  not  be  purchaseable.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Trade  Unions  will  be  poor,  and  so  far  as  they 
stand  for  a  policj',  not  because  it  is  right,  but  because  it  is  believed 
to  be  for  the  pecuniary  interest  of  a  class,  they  will  be  purchase- 
able.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  discipline  of  the  Unions  will  be 
so  complete  that  in  ever}'  manufacturing  town  they  will  be  likely 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  they  will  require  explicit  pledges 
to  vote  for  the  measures  that  they  desire,  as  a  condition  of  their 
support.  So  far  as  they  can  agree  upon  these  measures  before- 
hand, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  carry 
them  in  a  State  in  which  the  manufacturing  class  is  very  large. 
Elsewhere  the  agricultural  class  will  probably  be  roused  to  dislike 
of  their  policy,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  capitalists  will  hold 
them  in  check.  But  nowhere  shall  we  be  likely  to  see  any  legis- 
lation designed,  at  least  openly  designed,  to  interfere  with  the 
plans  of  the  Unions.  They  will  probably  demand  and  obtain 
legislation  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  and  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children,  although  here  conflicting  interests 
will  have  to  be  reconciled.  When  it  conies  to  fixing  the  wages  to 
be  paid  to  laborers  employed  by  government,  the  conflict  will  be 
open.  A  skillful  carpenter  or  machinist  would  not  view  with 
favor  a  law  giving  a  street  scavenger  as  high  wages  as  he  gets 
himself.  Obviously  the  Unions  can  agree  upon  legislation  only  to 
very  moderate  extent.  But  when  they  agree  upon  a  national 
polic}',  the  canvass  of  the  future  member  of  Congress  will  become 
a  trying  ordeal.  He  will  have  to  declare  in  advance  what  he  pro- 
poses to  do,  and  he  will  probably  take  with  him  ver}'  full  instruc- 
tions from  his  constituents. 

The  recent  performance  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  regard  to 
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the  employment  of  convicts  by  contract  illustrates  this  subject. 
At  the  demand  of  the  representatives  of  certain  Labor  Unions 
such  employment  was  terminated,  and  it  was  evidently  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  them  if  the  convicts  were  to  be  supported  by  tax- 
ation instead  of  earning  their  own  living.  The  manufacturers 
engaged  in  the  industries  affected  by  the  competition  of  these  con- 
tractors no  doubt  sympathized  with  the  agitation,  and  probably 
fomented  it.  They  considered  that  these  contractors  were  enabled 
to  undersell  them  by  getting  their  labor  cheap,  and  the  laborers 
considered  that  their  wages  were  kept  down  by  the  competition  of 
the  convicts.  They  both  considered  that  their  share  of  the  in- 
creased burden  of  taxation  would  be  less  than  the  increase  of 
profits  and  wages  that  they  would  secure  by  stopping  the  work 
of  the  convicts.  Now  with  free  competition  thej*  would  both  be 
wrong.  If  the  contractors  sell  below  the  normal  cost  of  production, 
capital  will  withdraw  from  these  industries  until  the  supplj-  of  pro- 
ducts is  reduced  and  the  demand  raises  the  price.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  products  of  prison  labor  amount  to  not 
more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  in  any 
industry,  and  of  course  the  supply  from  the  source  cannot  be 
increased.  A  like  result  would  follow  in  the  case  of  labor  and 
wages.  There  may  indeed  be  a  teniporarv  advantage  to  both 
manufacturers  and  laborers  in  closing  the  prison  workshops,  until 
the  suppl}'  of  products  overtakes  the  demand  ;  but,  if  the  industries 
are  open,  this  advantage  would  be  but  trifling. 

If  the  industries  are  not  open,  however,  the  manufacturers  and 
the  Unions  may  both  be  "right.  The  manufacturers  ma}^  gain  if 
th<*y  can  prevent  the  starting  of  new  shops,  and  the  I'nions  if  Ihey 
can  limit  the  number  of  workmen.  And  if  the  Tnions  are  well 
organized  they  will  take  this  gain  awa}*  from  the  manufacturers 
and  add  it  to  their  wages.  The  Legislature  submitted  to  the 
Unions  in  this  matter,  and  it  will  grow  more  submissive  as  the 
Unions  grow  more  iK)werful.  Legislation  of  this  kind  seems  to  be 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  protection  to  American  labor.  If 
our  laborers  ought  to  be  protected  again-^t  the  laborers  of  Europe, 
whose  only  offense  is  paui)erism,  they  are  certainly  right  in  claim- 
ing protection  against  laborers  who  are  addicted  to  robbery,  arson 
and  murder. 

It  would  Ihj  interesting  to  consider  the  prospective  relations  l>e- 
tween  Labor  Unions  and  the  courts,  esi)ecially  the  courts  of  the 
United  Slates ;  but  such  an  cncjuiry  would  require  more  space  than 
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is  now  at  my  command.  I  have  tried  uot  so  much  to  establish 
conclusions  as  to  lay  a  basis  upon  which  they  may  be  established ; 
nevertheless  the  investigation  shows  some  propositions  to  be  pre- 
sumptively valid,  and  with  a  brief  statement  of  these  I  shall  close. 
The  formation  of  Labor  Unions  requires  the  exercise  of  fore- 
thought, patience,  industry  and  mutual  trust.  As  these  are 
qualities  upon  which  civilization  rests,  we  may  look  upon  the 
growth  of  these  Unions  without  very  grave  apprehension.  Their 
growth  implies  the  acquisition  of  property  ;  hence  they  will  not  be 
hostile  to  property  as  an  institution,  although  they  may  be  hostile 
to  certain  prescriptive  rights.  They  will  seek  their  own  selfish 
interests,  and  to  some  extent  the  interests  of  the  whole  society 
may  suffer ;  but  the  very  qualities  tliat  give  them  their  power  will 
enable  them  to  see  when  its  unjust  use  reacts  upon  their  own  pros- 
perity. They  will  probably  obtain  special  legislation,  and  even 
class  legislation  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  will  be  more  burdensome  to  the  communit}^  than  the  legislation 
of  the  manufacturers.  Their  constitution  implies  the  existence  of 
society  substantially  in  its  present  form ;  therefore  in  their  warfare 
they  will  stand  within  the  pale  of  societj'  and  not  without  it.  They 
will  perforce  make  use  of  the  institution  of  representative  govern- 
ment. If  their  aims  are  just  and  patriotic,  their  representatives 
will  probably  be  faithful  and  honest,  and  not  unwilling  to  learn  by 
experience.  If  their  i)urposes  are  grossly  selfish,  their  representa- 
tives will  be  of  corresponding  character,  and  capital  knows  how  to 
deal  with  such  legislators.  While  the  Unions  are  feeble  and  in- 
experienced the}'  will  listen  to  crazy  agitators  and  be  engaged  in 
wild  and  destructive  movements.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  party 
in  opposition  ;  when  they  come  into  power  they  will,  after  a  tem- 
porary intoxication,  be  sobered  by  responsibility.  They  will  con- 
tend with  employers  until  both  parties  learn  to  deal  with  each 
other  on  equal  terms.  They  will  form  a  class  above  the  ver}* 
poor,  which  will  remain  the  ''laboring  class,"  and  while  striving 
to  share  the  profits  of  the  rich,  they  will  be  interested  to  restrain 
the  poor  from  predatory  assaults  upon  property.  It  may  be  that 
their  policy  will  be  no  wiser  than  that  which  now  guides  our  gov- 
ernment; still  the  qualities  by  which  they  umst  rise  are  qualities 
that  tend  to  conservatism.  If  the  counsels  that  are  to  guide  the 
Tra<le  Unions  of  this  country  shall  be  as  wise  as  those  by  which 
the  Trade  Unions  of  England  have  been  guided,  we  need  uot 
despair  of  the  Republic. 
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I.   INFLUENCE  OF  CITY  LIFE  ON  HEALTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

BV  OaACE  PECKHAM,  M.  D.,  OF  NEAV^   VORK. 

(Read  Sept.  9th,  1886.) 

None  know  better  than  the  members  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  that  the  discussion  of  every  social  problem  bristles  with 
difficulties.  The  subject  before  us  is  no  exception.  Because  of 
its  complexity  it  is  even  more  difficult  tiian  many.  Man,  in  his 
relation  to  city  life,  is  not  an  unit  of  fixed  value.  In  fact,  as  an 
individual  unit  he  varies  indefinitel}'  according  to  his  age,  his  oc- 
eupatioo,  his  surroundings.  Let  a  human  being  be  represented 
by  the  figure  one,  and  city  life  will  be  to  him  like  so  many  cii)hers 
witb  the  attending  decimal  point  placed  before  or  after,  decreasing 
or  increasing  his  welfare  by  tenfold,  according  to  circumstances. 
Wbetlier,  experiencing  every  deprivation,  he  dwells  in  a  tenement 
house,  with  its  darkness  and  dirt,  living  on  poor  and  iiisntlicient 
fiKxL  or  whether  he  dwells  in  a  P'iftli  avenue  mansion,  in  luxury, 
with  every  desirable  thing  in  life  at  his  command,  lie  passes  through 
a  whole  gamut  of  experiences,  the  sum  total  of  which  are  crystal- 
lized into  his  being. 

In  investigating  the  subject  there  are  two  methods  which  may  be 
IHu-sued :   Ist,  the  statistical;   2d,  general  observation. 

The  statistical  is  the  one  which  commends  itself  at  first  thought. 
Id  contrasting  city  and  country  life,  if  one  could  know  what  i)ro- 
I»ortion  of  individuals  of  similar  classes  enjoyed  good  health,  what 
|>roi)Ortiou  suffered  from  sickness,  and  the  nature  and  severity  of 
the  sickness  ;  what  proportion  arc  accorded  a  long  life  ;  if  oi»e 
could  have  statistics  with  reference  to  the  immensely  vary- 
ing hygienic  surroundings,  definite  ccmclusions  might  bo  arrived 
at.  The  present  is  a  statistical  age.  There  is  a  mania  for 
};atliering  statistics  on  every  conceivable  subject.  '^  What  aie 
the  Htatistics  in  regard  to  it?*'  is  almost  invariably  asked,  when 
any  question  comes  up  for  discussion.  The  work  which  is 
bjieut  on  vital   statistics    is    something    enormous.      The  pains- 
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taking  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  it  are  ccrtainl}'  commend- 
atory ;  but  the  result  as  yet  as  an  aid  to  purely  scientific  work- 
is  not  in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  labor.  ThQ  returns 
at  best  are  inaccurate,  for  no  matter  with  how  much  zeal  the 
statistician  may  work,  he  cannot  overcome  the  negligence  of 
some  who  fail  to  report :  or  of  others  who  report  inaccurately. 
While  writing  the  above  there  appeared  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Record  (Aug.  27),  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Thompson,  which 
confirms  this  view.  In  reviewing  the  mortality  and  vital  statistics 
of  the  census  of  1880,  just  published  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  after 
five  years  of  conscientious  labor,  he  says :  *'  The  author  has  done 
all  that  is  possible  to  tabulate  returns  in  a  scientific  and  practical 
form  ;  but  the  liability  to  error  is  so  great,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  30  per  cent.,  and  in  special  cases  to  much  more,  that  any 
reasoning  based  upon  the  tables  must  be  conducted  with  great 
caution.  These  errors  are  due  to  the  vast  size  and  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  population;  to  the  constant  migration  and  immigra- 
tion, and  more  than  all  to  tlie  absence  of  systematic  local  records 
of  vital  statistics.  Only  37  per  cent,  of  the  blanks  sent  to  physi- 
cians were  filled  and  returned.  On  these  were  166,596  deaths  for 
1880,  while  the  total  number  of  deaths  were  756,893,  and  census 
enumerators  passing  over  the  same  ground  failed  to  give  61,020 
deaths  reported  by  ph^'sicians." 

In  attempting  to  treat  the  question  of  the  relation  of  city  life  to 
infiinc}'  we  discovered  an  instance  of  the  futility  of  trying  to  follow 
the  statistical  method.  Tiie  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York 
publishes  a  monthly,  as  well  as  an  annual  bulletin  of  deaths  and 
their  causes  in  districts,  towns  and  cities.  As  the  vital  statistics 
of  small  villages  are  given,  as  well  as  others,  it  seemingly  offered 
a  promising  field  for  pursuing  the  subject.  In  ghvncing  down  the 
column  headed  '*  percentage  of  deaths  under  five  years  to  total 
deaths,"  here  and  there  were  towns,  small  ones,  with  one  to  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  record  of  100  per  cent.  Such  a 
record  was  startling.  More  than  twice  the  percentage  of  New 
York  cit}',  which  api)eared  in  the  same  list.  Looking  back  to  the 
total  number  of  deaths,  in  order  to  interpret  this  surprising  infiint 
mortality,  we  found  that  there  had  been  only  one  death  during  the 
mouth,  that  a  child  ;  consequently  the  percentage  of  children  under 
five  to  the  total  number  of  deaths  teas  100  per  cent. 

In  the  present  state  of  statistics,  therefore,  the  statistical  method, 
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though  the  ideal  cannot  be  relied  upon  ;  that  of  observation  must 
tie  io  tbd  main  employed,  a  method  which,  because  of  tlio  vastness 
of  the  subject,  must  be  imperfect,  aud  conclusions  drawn  from  it 
will  be  ofiea  to  dissensions,  in  that  no  two  people  view  a  matter 
from  exactly  the  same  standpoint.  The  ideas  on  the  subject  arc 
titerefore  offered  as  suggestions  rather  than  definite  aud  fixed  con- 
cIusioo9. 

Io  the  discussion  of  the  influence  of  city  life  on  the  health  and 
development  of  tlie  individual,  the  subject  will  be  considered  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.    Its  Influence  on  Infancy. 

II.     Its  Influence  on  Childhood  and  Youth. 

III.  Its  Influence  on  the  Adult. 

IV.  Its  Influence  on  Old  Age. 


I.  Its  Influence  on  Infancy  (including  the  first  five  3'ears  of 
existence). 

However  it  was  arrived  at,  the  census  of  1880  shows  that  the 
infant  mortality  of  cities  is  twice  :is  great  as  that  of  rural  dis- 
iricis.  Observation  also  confirms  this.  Who  does  not  recall  the 
[Kile,  pincheil  features  of  city  infants,  fragile  flowers,  fading  and 
withering  in  an  uncongenial  atmosphere. 

What,  then,   is  it  city  life  that  is  so  hostile  to  the  infant?     In 

general  terms,   bad   air  and  iniproi)cr  diet ;  among  the  poor  these 

and  iiisuffifiont  clothing,  and  neglect,  wilful  or  thorough  ignorance. 

It  is  the  infant  mortality  of  the  teneiiieiit  districts  which  swells 

the  list.     Tiie  poor  little   atom  of  humanity  is  launched  into  ex- 

Wence  in  a  bed-room  that  has  never  seen  the  light  of  day.     This 

nnnn.  with  the   light  penetrating  into  it  through  an  intermediate 

kitciien  from   the   front  room,   is   filled   with   vermin.     The  child 

funes  to  l>e  one  of  an  alrca<ly  hug"  fniiiily  occupying  these  three 

riK»ins,   crowding  them   at   night,    so  that  in  winter  the  air  is  like 

that  of  the   black  hole  of  Calcutta.      The  tenement  is  one  of  four 

like   it   on   tiie  same  floor.     The  whole  building  contains  a  larger 

[Population  than  many  a  sleepy  New  England  village. 

Here  the  child  lives  and  grows,  swaddled  in  rags,  seldom  bathed, 
mostly  altcnde<l  to  by  its  little  brothers  and  sisters,  diminutive 
old  men  and  women,  one  or  other  of  whom  staggers  about 
with  the   chihl   in  its  arms  as  they  take  it  out  for  an  airing  in  the 
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dirty  streets,  or  carry  it  to  some  park,  where  it  stays  much  of  the 
time  if  it  is  sumnier.  These  are  the  breathing-holes  for  the  poor 
little  things.  It  is  through  these  in  summer  that  they  get  their 
chance  for  life.  The  bad  air,  however,  is  not  their  worst  onciuy. 
Many  of  the  little  ones  would  struggle  up  to  the  next  step  in  life, 
childhood,  in  spite  of  these  surroundings,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
oxygen  in  the  air,  in  spite  of  insuflieient  clothing,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  food. 

Man}'  city  infants  perish  from  bad  feeding.  The  little  waif 
whose  history  we  have  outlined  is  placed  at  the  family  table  to 
take  his  share  with  the  others  at  the  incredibly  tender  age.  Often 
in  the  dispensary,  in  response  to  the  question  *'  With  what  arc 
you  feeding  your  baby?  "  comes  the  reply.  ''  It  ents  wh.-it  we  .-ill 
do.  '*  Milk  is  cheap,  and  because  of  the  vigilance  of  liic  milk  in- 
spectors, for  the  most  part  pure.  The  different  kinds  of  bah}' 
foods  are  not  expensive,  but  to  these  people  everything  liought 
especially  for  the  baby  counts,  even  with  those  not  so  extremely 
poor,  and  therefore  it  is  considered  easier  and  cheaper  to  feed  it 
at  the  common  table. 

The  sins  of  feeding  among  poor  i)eople  are  monstrous.  I  have 
seen  cold  tea  fed  to  a  baby  out  of  a  feeding  bottle,  as  well  as 
coffee,  beer,  brandy  and  wntc*.  The  dispensary  i)hysician  asks  as 
a  routine  question,  ''Do  you  give  your  baby  tea  and  cofTee?" 
The  answer  is  more  often  than  not  in  the  aflirmative. 

Nor  is  ignorance  of  infants'  ciiet  confined  to  the  poorer  classes 
which  crowd  in  tenement  houses.  It  is  less,  perhaps,  among  the 
midille  classes,  and  still  less  among  the  higher.  The  very  wealthy 
scarcely  come  within  the  pale  of  discussion.  For  the  child  of  the 
rich  everything  is  done  :  for  it  are  obtained  wet  nurses,  or  one 
cow*s  milk,  or  the  best  foods.  A  physician  is  employed  to  give 
counsel  at  the  slightest  alarm.  A  flight  is  made  into  the  country 
if  change  of  air  is  desirable.  Anything  and  everything  is  done  to 
save  the  infant's  life  if  it  is  endangered. 

With  the  regimen  of  feeding  for  the  pogr  and  middle  classes 
which  has  been  described,  it  is  no  wonder  that  two  and  a  half 
times  as  ninny  infants  peri>h  of  dianlKcal  disorders  as  of  any  other 
disease. 

The  prevalence  of  ncr*  <mi>  (llscrises.  especially  of  convulsions, 
is  marked  among  city  infants.  The  san^e  causes  are  at  the  foun- 
dation, to  which  should  be  added  in  many  instances  the  bnd  in- 
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beritanee  of  want  and  woe ;  in  others  the  results  of  struggles  of 
|»areutd  to  umintaiu  a  foot-hold  in  the  ranks  of  civilization,  and 
still  others  the  outcome  of  parental  intemperance  and  moral  ob- 
liqiiitv.  Jill  of  which  go  to  make  the  deep  shadows  of  city  life,  the 
iiiiquity  which  is  visited  on  children's  children. 

The  oountf}-  infant,  no  matter  how  poor  or  how  rich,  tills  its 
liny  lungs  with  fresh,  unpollute<l  air ;  when  deprived  of  mother's 
milk  for  any  reason  has  cow's  milk,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  it 
frvsh  and  pure,  night  and  morning,  without  the  churning  which  a 
1««2  journey  cityward  gives  it.  Certainly  his  chances  for  life,  his 
chnuces  for  a  healtliy  physical  development  are  double  that  of  a 
tity  child. 

II.  Influence  of  City  Life  on  Health  and  Development  of  Cfiild- 
htful  and  YoHfh  (embracing  the  period  from  five  years  of  age  to 
Iwi'iity-oiie. 

lU'side  the  general  envirounuMit  common  to  all  ages,  educational 
nn-I  muni  inllM.'iKrs  are  factors  which  take  a  prominent  part  in 
tbiMhood  and  youth.  The  school  life  of  the  city  child  must  be 
umsidered,  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  complexity  of 
other  educational  surroundings,  renders  the  childhood  of  the  city 
very  dirterent  from  tliat  of  the  country.  The  effects  of  over- 
"■"'aI;!!.',  wImcIi  occurs  in  many  city  schools,  the  longer  periods 
"'"  ^ilii'ly,  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  pursued,  tlie  elfectofob- 
liUTatioji  («:'  iij*Ii\  idunlity,  so  to  speak,  which  happens  when  the 
Hiilil  k>cx>nies  one  of  hundreds  of  others  in  the  .school  building, 
alliiic'si*  have  a  tendency  to  make  an  impression,  varying  widely 
^f«»'u  that  made  upon  the  country  child.  Intellectual  progress  is 
l««o  often  gained  at  the  expense  of -.physical  development. 
To  conscientious  parents,  the  moral  relations  of  the  child  in  the 
•ty  is  a  matter  of  anxious  solicitude.  The  absorbing  cpiestion, 
"*  in  the  city  to  bring  up  a  child  free  from  taint  and  corruption 
■»liiHj  haunt  the  streets,  is  ever  i)reseut  with  thcni. 

Xt'W  York  tenement  house  children,  like  tin*  street  gamins,  are 
^aiuiliar  wiih  vice  in  every  form.  So  it  is  in  all  the  scpialid  quar- 
ters of  other  great  citie-,  iiioial  sewers  which  contaminate  child- 
I'^hkI  no  that  the  little  ones  are  like  snovv-llakes  falling  in  nniddy 
gutters,  white  and  i)ure  only  until  they  find  the  street^. 

Country  children  meeting  in  schools  are  by  no  means  tree  from 
teui(it:itious  to  evil,  and  often  are  more  corrupt  and  corrupted  than 
ofjr  would    imagine.     Hut  the  city's  agencies  in  this  respect  are 
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manifold.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the 
question,  only  to  point  out  its  relation  to  this  subject,  to  which  it 
bears  the  closest.  In  the  lowest  classes,  knowledge  of  vice  and  its 
practices  has  a  very  deleterious  effect  on  the  health.  These  classes 
take  to  it  naturally.  A  depraved,  nervous  system,  inherited  from 
parents  drunken  and  ill-nourished,  whose  numerous  children  leave 
little  vitality  for  each  frequently  succeeding  one — a  depraved,  ner- 
vous system,  fostered  by  surroundings,  unsatisfied  in  a  healthy 
way,  craving  unhealthy  stimulation — l)ocoraes  self -destroying. 

Among  the  better  classes  of  poorer  people  and  the  middle  classes, 
who  are  unable  to  keep  nursery  maids  for  the  children,  the  latter 
often  suffer  in  their  health  from  lack  of  outdoor  pla}-  and  exercise. 
In  large  cities,  where  many  of  the  houses  contain  numerous 
families,  there  are  no  separate  playgrounds  for  the  children, 
who  are  hurried  to  and  from  school  and  shut  up  in  the  house, 
except  when  thc}*  can  be  taken  out  to  walk  by  their  parents  or 
some  older  person,  which,  unfortunately,  is  but  seldom.  This 
class  of  children  suffer  from  bad  air  more  than  the  poorest  class. 
The  little  street  Arabs,  seldom  in  the  crowded  school-room,  play  on 
the  wharves,  and  seek  the  parks  and  squares.  Thej'  sleep  at  night 
upon  the  roof;  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  in  summer.  It  is 
when  shut  in.  in  winter,  in  the  overcrowded  dens  which  they  call 
homes,  tiiat  they  become  victims  of  foulest  air.  Poor  and  insuffi- 
cient nourishment  make  them  unhealthy  and  an  easy  pre}*  to  disease*. 

The  city  children  are  much  more  liable  to  contagious  diseases 
which  rage  in  epidemics.  Measles,  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  are 
frequently  more  severe  in  type  and  more  dread  in  their  ravages. 
A  city  child  more  readily  succumbs  to  disease  when  once  stricken 
with  it.  For  the  weak  and  the  sick  child  or  adult,  the  l>cst 
prescription  oftentimes  is  the  country.  The  gastro-intestinal 
disturbances,  though  not  so  widespread  as  in  infancy,  in  early 
childhood  ai-e  still  prevalent. 

ThecJB^hild,  then,  while  not  sulfering  so  much  as  the  cit\' 
infant  from  bad  air  and  injudicious  diet,  is  often  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  crowding  in  school,  lack  of  individual  attention,  the 
forcing  upon  its  mind  of  a  multiplicity  of  studies  and  ideas,  and 
exposure  to  a  tainted  moral  atmosphere.  The  city  child,  es|>e- 
cially  the  American,  who  has  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an 
enfant  terrible^  is  because  of  this  overstimulating  atmosphere  more 
advanced  mentally,  and  less  awkward. 
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III.  Injlaence  of  City  Life  on  the  Health  of  Adults  (embracing 
period  of  matarity) . 

Here  again  the  effects  of  city  life  are  altogether  different  from 
tho-^e  which  influeoco  the  infant,  the  child  and  the  youth. 

Xow  is  the  time  when  ph^'sical,  mental  and  moral  qualities  of 
tbe  iodividaal  more  nearly  attain  an  equilibrium.  To  live  with  his 
feliows  is  the  natural  condition  of  man.  The  adult  who  avoids 
society  is  regarded  as  evincing  a  symptom  of  invading  mental  dis- 
ea.-*. 

Setting  aside  all  instances  iu  which  cit}*  life  is  an  excess,  such 
as  dissipations  of  all  forms,  inordinate  pursuit  of  business,  and 
man,  because  of  the  friction  with  his  fellows,  reaches  a  higher  state 
of  development,  pli\'8ical  and  mental.  There  is  scope  to  exer- 
cise his  powers.  He  must  think,  must  act,  from  sheer  force  of 
fxample.  Ideas  are  poured  in  upon  him.  The  senii-dail}'  news- 
paper acquaints  him  with  the  doings  of  the  worM.  His  whole 
appearance  is  different  from  that  of  the  countryman.  How 
qoicklj  is  this  apparent  as  the  rustic,  with  his  stooping  shoulders, 
conscious  of  himself  and  his  ill-iitting  clothes,  appears  iu  tlie  city 
atreets.  Setting  aside  the  extremes  of  society,  the  very  wealthy 
and  the  very  poor,  let  us  analyze  the  effect  of  city  surroundings 
oiK)n  the  adult ;  the  influence  of  city  air,  city  food,  city  occupa- 
tiui.»,  city  ideas,  intellectual  aud  moral. 

The  adult  becomes  accustomed  to  the  impurities  of  the  air,  not 
lliat  he  is  the  better  for  the  foul  air.  Surely  the  coulrary  ;  how- 
ever it  is  certain  that  people  in  ordinary  health  do  not  suffer  as 
much  as  is  supposed  from  atmospheric  impurities  provided  there  is 
00  contagion  in  it. 

Physicians  are  surprised  to  find  how  comparatively  small  are  the 
l»ad  results  which  :iris»»  from  breathiniij  impure  air.  Wagner,  a 
German  physician,  states  that  it  cannot  he  said  that  definite  dis- 
eases are  prtnluccd  by  air  made  impure  by  human  exhalations. 
Id  vest  i  gat  ions  among  men  who  work  in  the  London  and  Paris 
aewers  show  that  they  have  fair  health,  and  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  intestinal  diseases  more  than  others. 

There  must  be  asi^ecies  of  hardening  with  reference  to  bad  nir. 
or  man\'  more  people  would  die  of  its  effects  than  do.  The  al)ility 
to  endure  and  still  live  in  comparative  health,  the  bad  air  of 
tehools,  churches,  factories,  railway  stations,  theatrt's,  lecture 
luditorinms,  private  homes,  especially  in  winter  when   it  is  cold, 
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offers  proof  positive  that  man  can  become  accustomed  to  exist  in  a 
diff'erent  atmosphere  from  that  in  which  he  was  originally  intended. 
Possibly  there  is  a  commencing  differentiation  of  the  lungs  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  adult  to  breathe  carbon  dioxide 
instead  of  oxygen. 

The  food  of  the  inl:abitants  of  cities  averages  much  better  for 
all  classes  than  that  of  the  country.  The  farmers  live  mostly  ou 
salt  meats  and  salt  i)ork,  while  in  the  city  lal)oring  classes  enjoy 
fresh  meat.  That  which  is  good  and  wholesome  the  farmer  sends 
to  be  sold  in  the  cit}-.  His  3'oung  children  have  milk  to  drink, 
but  it  is  not  for  the  older  members  of  the  family. 

Ou  the  Great  Scheideck  in  Switzerland,  where  hundreds  of  cattle 
were  pastured  on  the  green  hillsides,  the  tinkling  of  their  music^ 
bells  sounding  in  every  direction,  we  asked  of  the  landlord  at  tho 
inn  a  glass  of  milk. 

"Milk  !     It  is  impossible  to  give  you  milk.     We  have  none." 

''But  see  the  cattle,"  we  replied ;  ''what  becomes  of  the  milk 
of  all  these  cows?" 

"Oh,  we  do  not  have  it,"  he  answered.  "It  is  sent  to  the 
cheese  factories  miles  awa}',  every  drop  of  it." 

So  with  the  farmer's  earliest  vo<zotablcs,  so  with  the  errors,  the 
fruits  of  the  trees,  the  products  of  the  orchaixls,  from  Maine  to 
Calilornin,  nearly  nil  arc  sent  to  tho  cities,  where  their  abundance 
makes  them  cheap. 

The  infants  aud  young  children  are  the  ones  who  suffer  in  cities 
for  lack  of  proper  food  ;  but  the  average  adult  population  have 
better  things  to  eat  than  country  people — a  more  nutritious,  whole- 
some food.  Inured  to  bad  air  by  habit  and  better  fed,  the  acUilt  in 
the  city  compares  favorably  in  bodily  strength  with  the  inhabitant 
of  the  country,  even  with  the  farmer  in  the  midst  of  pure  air  aud 
plenty  of  it,  and  tolerably  comfortable  homes. 

The  elTects  of  discnse  on  the  town-bred  man  are  different  from 
those  of  the  connlry  man.  Selling  aside  those  which  arise  because 
of  occupation,  and  a  list  of  forty  such  diseases  are  given,  we  lind 
that  those  uli.rli  come  from  exposure,  such  as  rheumatism  and 
lung  troubles,  oecurmore  frequently  in  the  country.  They  are  not 
diseases  which  alfect  directly  lon'^ovity  ;  but  they  bow  the  frame 
and  cripple  the  bodily  powers.  Country  people,  too,  are  victims 
of  typhoid  fever,  because  of  tluir  impure  well  water,  contaminated 
from  uncleanlinesses  which  tlouri.sh  in  the  country  often  times 
because  unchecked  by  the  vigilance  of  officers  of  health  boards. 
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The  main  reason  that  adults  are  better  for  city  life  is  because 
that  generally  the}"  are  so  circumstanced  in  it  that  iliey  can  best 
(lercise  their  mental  faculties.  It  is  written  ^^mau  shall  not  live 
bv  bread  alone."  A  man  is  not  a  man  when  only  developed 
physically.  The  intellectual  powers  must  have  full  play.  The 
mind  is  a  potent  factor  at  this  time  of  life.  It  must  have  food. 
if  iotellectual  starvation  ensue,  the  physical  frame  responds, 
kertia  follows.  Women  more  than  men  show  this  in  the  country. 
Ciianjre  and  variety  must  quicken  the  pulses  to  increase  vitality. 
Tbe  city  belle,  with  htr  ceaseless  round  of  gayety,  :i  monoton}'  of 
variety,  suffers  from  neurasthenia  or  nervous  prostration.  The 
farmer's  wife,  with  hvv  lack  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  Ikt  cease- 
less round  of  household  cares  and  lack  of  excitement,  succumbs 
aTielim  to  the  same  disease.  It  is  nmch  more  diflicult  to  restore 
the  latter  to  a  healthy  nervous  equilibrium,  as  those  who  have 
had  dealiu;^s  with  the  two  classes  can  testify.  Compare  the  buoy- 
ancv,  oI:istiuity  and  good  physique  of  cit\'  women  with  those  of  the 
fountn .  and,  though  not  a  traditional  way  of  regarding  the  mat- 
Wi.  •xin.rience  and  observation  greatly  favor  this  view. 

(ooditions  in  country  and  cit\'  have  changed  greatly  within  the 
list  50  years  in  the  United  States.  The  differences  are  becoming 
luore  widely  marked  as  in  I2uropo.  We  are  having  an  imported 
{•easantry  on  our  farms  and  in  the  outlying  districts. 

The  European  peasantry  illustrate  the  deadening  etfects  of 
c<mntr}'  life.  The  American  travelK  r  cannot  soon  elface  the  im- 
pression that  they  make  ui)on  him.  Faces  are  prematurely  aged, 
their  figures  are  bent  under  their  heavy  burdens.  However  vig- 
orous and  blooming  at  18,  at  35  and  -10  they  have  become  old,  and 
owe  would  ciodit  them  with  twice  the  number  of  years,  especially 
the  women,  who  do  most  of  the  heavy  farm  work  in  Europe. 
They  contrast  greatly  to  their  disadvantage  with  the  wives  of 
lalpurcrs  of  the  same  class,  and  there  is  an  ever-increasing  dis- 
jKirily  as  the  rank  in  life  imi)roves. 

In  a  large  New  York  dispensary  practice  for  women,  to  which 
tMme  representatives  of  almost  every  European  peasantry,  I  have 
Iven  often  impressed  with  the  prematurely  aged  a[>pearanee  of 
these  iK»o|>le.  It  is  the  result  of  privation  and  overwi^rk,  wliieh  is 
^rrvater  among  those  in  rural  districts  in  Europe  than  with  us. 

In  the  cities  the  iniluence  of  example,  the  stimulus  of  ambition 
II'.  ilc  men  to  make  the  most  of  themselves. 
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The  objector  may  exclaim :  "  You  do  not  state  the  obverse. 
You  have  set  aside  those  who  overwork,  overdrive,  whose  energies 
are  dissipated  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  impressions  and  con- 
sequent lack  of  concentration.  You  do  not  speak  of  the  terrible 
ruin  that  come  to  many.  "  In  reply  it  may  be  said  that  greater 
opportunities  for  good  bring  greater  opportunities  oftentimes  for 
evil,  and  influences  which  tend  to  man's  destruction  are  rife  more 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  and  it  depends  on  the  character  of 
tlie  individual  whether  he  will  be  influenced  by  them  or  not. 

Constituted  as  man  is,  in  order  to  attain  as  nearly  a  perfect 
existence  as  is  admissible  with  the  externals  whicli  now  surround 
him,  he  must  have  vfiriety.  Treadmill  existence  takes  life,  hoi)e 
and  spirit  out  of  hiiri.  The  dweller  in  the  city  should  have  the 
change  now  and  then  to  the  country.  That  there  is  an  increasing 
realization  of  this  is  evidenced  by  the  growing  custom  of  summer 
vacations.  The  farmer  also  needs  the  broadening  aud  enlighten- 
ing effects  of  city  life.  All  are  like  the  fabled  giants  of  old  in  the 
need  of  touching  once  in  so  often  their  Mother  Earth  to  renew  their 
strength  seven  fold. 

Infftience  of  City  Life  on  Old  Age  (embracing  the  period  of  de- 
cline). 

Old  age  is  not  associated  with  the  city.  The  traditional 
pictmr  is  liiat  of  the  old  man  spending  his  last  days  beneath  broad 
spreading  trees,  perhaps  those  that  he  set  out  in  Iiis  youth.  C'oun- 
try  people  keep  a  strict  account  of  the  passing  years  of  their 
neighbors,  and  it  is  expected  when  a  certain  age  is  reached  that 
the  arm  chair  in  the  chimne\'  corner  will  claim  its  occupant.  In 
the  city,  age  is  ignored  until  it  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  as  when 
one  is  a  nonogonarian.  The  individual  keeps  at  tlie  wheel  as  long 
as  possible.  Mental  activity  is  conducive  to  longevity.  In  some 
respects  the  old  are  nu)re  comfortable  in  tlie  city.  The  houses  are 
warmer.  There  is  lens  clnmpne.ss.  Changes  of  temperature  are 
less  sudden.  There  is  less  iwposure  of  all  kinds,  therefore  less 
liability  to  sudden  attacks  of  pneumonia,  which  is  80  fatal  to  the 
aged. 

Conclusion,  Much  more  than  has  been  can  be  done  to  render 
city  life  more  favorable  to  the  health  and  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  all  periods  of  his  existence. 

Upon    the    solution  of  the   innumerable  questions  of   hygiene 
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which  occupy  the  thoughts  of  scientific  people  depends  the  correc- 
tion of  existing  deleterious  influences.  Foremost  among  these  is 
the  qoestion  of  pure  air,  proper  ventilation.  Houses  should  be 
erected  so  that  the  air  and  sunlight  can  reach  them.  Tlie  avari- 
cioQSDess  of  men  in  regard  to  city  space  must  be  held  in  check. 
The  world  is  wide,  and  much  territory*  remains  unoccupied.  Why, 
therefore,  should  loft}*  towers-of -Babel  structures  be  piled  skyward 
and  these  crowded  together?  The  tenement  question  is  a  serious 
one.  and  cannot  be  too  much  discussed  and  agitated.  More  and 
more  experience  proves  that  lives  are  sacrificed  because  of  the  im- 
proper solution  of  the  great  problems  of  sanitary  engineering, 
the  plumbing  of  houses,  the  disposal  of  the  sewerage  of  cities. 
Cleanliness,  which  is  so  woefully  lacking  in  the  lower  classes, 
most  be  obtained  b}*  inculcating  individual  hygiene.  The  igno- 
rance of  how  to  dress  projierly,  the  ignorance  with  reference  to 
diet,  especialh'  of  infant  feeding,  should  be  dispelled.  The  cor- 
rect solution  of  these  and  other  kindred  problems  means  a  per- 
fect hygiene,  and  a  perfect  hygiene  means  preservation  of  health, 
thai  there  has  been  attained  *'a  most  i>erfect  action  of  mind  and 
body  during  as  long  a  period  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
life;"  or,  in  other  words,  the  art  of  rendering  growth  more  per- 
fect, *'deea3'  less  rapid,  life  more  vigorous,  death  more  remote." 
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II.     THE  HEALTH  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES. 

BY  CHARLES  F.   WINOATE,  OF  XEW  YORK. 

(Read  September  9.) 

The  conceutration  of  population  in  cities  is  one  of  the  marked 
features  of  the  centurv.  In  1790  only  one-thirtieth  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  lived  in  towns  of  over  8,000  population.  In  1880  the 
number  had  increased  to  one-fourtii,  and  the  townward  tendency 
is  unabated.  Despite  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  charms  of 
country  living,  most  persons  prefer  the  convenience,  comfort,  re- 
creation and  society-  of  the  city. 

Milton  thus  contrasts  the  dilference  between  the  atmosphere  of 
the  city  and  that  of  the  country  : 

••  As  one  who  long  In  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  pollute  the  air, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn  to  breathe,—*' 

Hut  if  the  air  which  one  lias  to  breathe  in  the  country  is  redolent 

with  malaria,  or  with  the  emanations  from  cessix)ols  and  other 

•  nuisances,  it  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  "* populous  city." 

Dr.  Sargent,  in  his  recent  lecture,  declares  that  life  in  towns  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  healthful  than  it  is  in  the  country.  Town 
people  have  less  malaria,  better  food,  higher  spirits,  and,  on  the 
whole,  get  morg  out  of  life  in  every  way.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  ad- 
dressing a  public  meeting  in  London  in  1884,  said  that  ''although 
there  h:id  been  an  enormous  advance  made  in  sanitary  matters 
generally  throughout  the  country,  and  although  there  had  been  a 
great  diuiinution  of  mortality,  excei)ti()ns  to  all  this  were  to  be 
found,  chiefly  in  the  rural  districts."  This  is  largely  to  be  charged 
to  the  absence  of  sanitary  regulation  and  of  competent  oHIcials  to 
enforce  them.  Even  where  health  boards  exist,  they  are  inexperi- 
enced, inellicient,  or  lack  money  and  power  to  enforce  the  laws. 
This  ditliculty  has  been  partly  met  by  the  creation  of  Town  Im- 
provement and  Sanitary  Associations  which  have  effected  man}' 
reforins,  and  which  shouUl  be  multiplied  everywhere. 

In  every  locality  there  are  varying  circumstances  which  affect 
health.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  extent  of  low  and  marshy 
land,  the  facilities  for  drainage  and  for  securing  an  abundant  and 
l)ure  water  sui)[)l3',  the  character  of  the  poi)ulation  and  their  occu- 
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pation,  the  extent  to  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  the  exis- 
tence of  commercial  and  other  nuisances,  the  restrictions  placed 
apon  builders   and    ui)on    plumbers  to    prevent   their    scamping 
ihcir  work,  the  character  of  the  homes  of  the    masses,   whetlier 
lliey  are  lofty  and  crowded   tenements  or  separate  and  more  scat- 
terwl  small  dwellings  ;  and  finally,  the  extent  and  kind  of  sanitary 
regulations  as  enforced  b}*   the  authorities.      As  in  other  phen- 
omena the  law  of  compensation  will  be  found  to  act  in  the  case  of 
cities,  and  one  advantageous  feature  may  be  balanced  by  another : 
thus,  in  Philadelphia,  the  benefits  of  having  separate  and  detached 
homes  are  compensated  for  b}^  the  dilHcully  and  expense  of  sewer- 
ing so  vast  a  territory;  again.  New  York's  two  rivers  permit  the 
prompt  removal  of  sewage    into  running  water,  but  en  the  other 
hand  the  Hudson  and  P^ast  River  are  an  obstacle  to  travel  and 
force  the  mechanic  to  live  in  crowded  and  unwholesome  tenements. 
Among  the   poor,  poverty  and   insuilitient   food   and    clothing 
greatly  influence  health  ;    but  more  harm   is  caused  by  improper 
food  than  by  a  deticienc\'  in  amount.      It  is  during  the  summer 
mcnlhs  when  milk  sours,  and   stale  vegetables  and  unripe  fruit 
abound,  that  most  deaths  in  cities  occur.     An  abundant  and  pure 
swpply  of  milk  would  therefore  be  a  positive   boon  to  the  poor. 
Again,  lung  foo<l  is  even  more  more  needful  than  other  food.     The 
foul  and  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  slums  is  responsible  for  must  of 
the  urban  mortality. 

Tried  by  the  standard  of  the  prevalence  of  preventable  iliseasc 
and  the  destruction  of  infantile  life,  few  American  cities  can   pre- 
sent a  clean  record.     They  may  boast  of  their  extraordinary  salu- 
l»rity,  and  of  the  great  age  to  which  people  live,  or  point  to   their 
low  annual  death  rate,  but  the  above  test,  if  rigidly  and   iini)ar- 
lially   applied,  cannot  be  gainsaid.      Xo  comn)unity   that  fails  to 
meet  it  can  assume  to  be  healthful.     The  deaths   uf  the   ehildreu 
may  1k»  few,  as  in  Chinatown,  in  San  Francisco,  because  the  popu- 
lation is  largely  adult,  or  there  may  be  a  really  low  death  rale  per 
tlioui'and,  as  at  Pullman,  but  wherever  typiioid  fever,  consumptiou 
and  <liphtheria  find  victims,  and   wherever  cliildren's  ailments  are 
espec'ially   destructive,  we   may   be   sure   that   there   is  soiiielliing 
wrong  with  the  sanitary  surroundings. 

The  following  details  regarding  the  sanitary  status  of  rei)resen- 
tative  American  cities  have  been  gathered  from  tni^lworthy  sources 
and  indicate  their  comparative  healthfulness. 
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The  topographical  and  sanitary  features  of  the  Metropolis  are 
too  well  known  to  require  lengtliy  description.  Situated  upon  a 
narrow  island  with  a  backbone  of  rock  and  a  w^ater  front  lai*gely 
composed  of  made  land,  it  is  washed  by  two  deep  and  rapid 
rivers,  swept  bj'  sea  breezes,  abundantlj'  supplied  with  wholesome 
and  cheap  food,  and  it  possesses  an  excellent  water  supply  and  an 
elaborate  sewer  system.  But  these  natural  advantages,  which  should 
continue  to  make  the  metropolis  a  haven  of  health  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  are  largely  neutralized  by  the  massing  of  dwellings  in 
certain  sections,  which  are  packed  with  a  vast  population  of  ignor- 
ant and  uncleanly  foreigners,  and  by  the  multiplication  of  manu- 
factories, the  lack  of  soil  drainage,  especiall}'  along  the  site  of 
ancient  and  abandoned  water  courses  and  on  the  water  front,  and 
by  the  want  of  forethought  shown  in  arranging  sewers,  paving 
streets,  locating  parks,  erecting  schools  and  otherwise  providing 
for  the  sanitary  needs  of  its  large  population.  The  result  is  seen 
in  the  unusually  high  death  rate,  especially  among  young  children, 
and  in  the  prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases  of  every  foim,  but  es- 
pecially consumption,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever  and 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  which  are  destructive  to  children,  particularly 
during  the  heated  term.  The  tenement  system  of  New  York  is 
phenomenal  and  is  largely  responsible  for  these  consequences,  but 
there  is  need  for  a  better  and  more  extended  system  of  sewers,  a 
more  abundant  water  supply,  more  rigid  restrictions  upon  build- 
ing, the  enforcement  of  laws  preventing  food  adulteration,  and  the 
providing  of  cheap  and  accessible  homes  in  the  suburbs. 

rbiladelphia  is  most  favorable  situated,  on  a  salubrious  site, 
much  of  which  is  naturally  well  (frained.  It  covers  an  unusually 
large  area  ;  the  houses  arc  small  and  scattered,  most  of  them  being 
owned  b}'  their  occupants  and  containing  but  one  family.  It  is  a 
veritable  ''city  of  homes"  and  as  Col.  Waring  states:  ''In  no 
other  city  in  Christendom  does  any  thing  like  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  population  live  by  day  and  sleep  by  night,  in  rooms  oi>ening 
directly  to  the  outer  air." 

Nevertheless  the  death  rate  of  the  City  of  Brotherlj'  Love  is  far 
in  excess  of  what  it  should  be  with  all  these  natural  and  acquired 
advantages, —  higher  than  that  of  Albany  and  Baltimore,  neither 
of  which  can  compare  with  it  in  sanitary  advantages,  and  but  little 
less  than  New  York ''which  is  nothing  but  misery  piled  up  to 
heaven."      A  high  authority  declares  that  the  annual  mortality  is 
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folly  three  per  thousand  higher  than  it  should  be,  and  that  the 
prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases  indicates  very  bad  sanitary  condi- 
tions.   Dr.  Janeway  8a3'8  that  Philadelphia  has  proportionately 
twice  88   mach    typhus   fever   as   New  York — a  disease  usually 
charged  to  **  crowd  poisoning/'  and  the  mortality  records  are  far 
from  cheering.     The  explanation  for  this  state  of  things  is  found 
io  the  long  continued  neglect  of  sanitar}*  precautions.     In  a  re- 
cent address  before  the  Master  Plumbers*  Association,  a  body  of 
men  thoroughly   familiar   with   the   conditions   described.    Chief 
En^ueer  Ludlow  of  the  Philadelphia  Waterworks  thus  specified 
the  sanitary  defects  of  the  Quaker  Cit}- — ''The  ground  is  satu-- 
rated  and  polluted,  the  houses  stand  in  bad  soil  a  foot  deep.     The* 
water  is  poisoned  and  unfit  for  use,  the  sewers  are  elongated  cess-! 
pools,  the  highways  are  reeking  with  filth."     These  statements  are 
confirmed  and  emphasized  in  a  public  address  by  Colonel  Waring 
before  the  Committee  of  Hygiene  of  the  County  Medical  Society, 
June  12,  1885,  in  which  s|>ecial  reference  is  made  to  the  defective 
sewers,  overflowing  cesspools,  ill-laid  house  drains  and  bad  plumb- 
ing— all  marked  sources  of  evil.     The  annual  reports  of  the  local 
Health    Officer    contain    further    evidence    on   the   same   point. 
Complaint  is  8p>ecially  made  of  the  intolerable  cesspool  system, 
without  doubt  the  cause  of   a  large  amount  of   preventable  dis- 
eases.    Some  40,000  dwellings  have  no  public  water  supply,  and 
nearly  double  that  number  have  no  bathing  facilities.     Though 
there  are  900  miles  of  paved  streets  and  750  miles  of  water  pipe, 
there  are  but  two  hundred   miles    of    sewers,  about  one-half   as 
many  as  in  New  York.     This  necessitates  (lei)ftnding  upon   cess- 
])uol8,  with  consequent  pollution  of  the  soil  and  water  supply. 

Id  short,  Philailelphia  is  far  from  a  model  of  heallhfulness,  and 
has  much  to  do  to  insure  to  her  large  population  that  security 
from  disease  which  is  of  vital  necessity  to  every  community. 
Plans  are  being  matured  to  provide  better  sowers  and  more  of  them, 
and  for  a  public  water  suppl}'.  But  much  time  and  a  large  expen- 
diture of  money  will  be  recjuired  to  provide  these  improvements. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  a  single  epidemic  of  small  pox  is 
estimated  to  have  cost  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  eiirhty-two 
millions  of  dollars,  the  wisdom  of  anticipating  luture  sanitary 
ueeds  is  apparent. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  have  found  solace  in  the  low  annual 
death  rate  reported  by  the  health  authorities,  for  the  prevalence  of 
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unsanitary  conditions,  hut  vital  statistics  are  not  alwa\'8  to  be 
trusted — especially  if  the  population  is  incorrectly  estimated.  As 
a  fact,  the  figures  taken  by  the  health  officer  for  1877-8  and  9  were 
really  larger  than  the  population  returned  by  the  census  of  1880. 
In  1884  the  annual  death  rate  was  21.05  per  thousand,  when  good 
authorities  declare  that  it  should  not  exceed  18  per  thousand. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Cincinnati  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  onl}'  one-sixteenth  of  its  area  is  sewered  and  that  200,- 
000  of  its  population  have  to  depend  on  cesspools.  Until  latel}' 
the  Board  of  Health  was  composed  of  one  physician  and  five 
saloon  keepers.  Tbere  is  a  large  population  living  in  a  class  of 
tenements  sucii  as  careless  aikl  mercenary  landlords  are  willing  to 
provide,  while  the  water  supply  is  polluted  by  the  drainage  of  half  a 
million  people,  and  of  scores  of  manufactories.  The  future  con- 
sequences of  these  conditions  may  well  excite  fears. 

IJoston  resembles  New  York  and  Chicago  in  its  large  foreign 
population,  occupying  tenements  of  an  unsanitary  character.  Its 
sewerage  facilities  are  not  perfect,  though  vast  improvements  have 
recently  been  made.  Consumption,  largely  due  to  excessive  soil 
saturation,  is  a  foe  to  many  households,  while  children's  ailments 
carry  off  many  victims.  The  foreign  population  sutfer  most  from 
zymotic  disease ;  and  in  short,  Boston  is  3et  far  from  an  ideal 
city.  In  1mS:j  there  were  i),740  deaths,  including  ;J,;J.)1,  or  34.1)« 
per  cent,  of  children  under  live,  while  2(j.r.)  percent,  were  from 
zymotic  disease. 

lialtiinore  has  unusual  geographical  and  other  advantages;  a 
teni[)erate  climate;  a  sheltered  situation,  an  abundant  market ;  a 
profusion  of  water,  moderate  prices  for  fuel,  and  every  kind  of 
ngreeable  recreation  for  its  citizens.  Yet,  compared  with  other 
cilies,  Baltimore  is  not  an  exceptionally  healthy  city.  Despite  a 
diminished  death  roll  by  more  than  one  thousand  in  1884  as  com- 
pared with  188;>  and  six  hundred  and  thirty  less  than  1882,  and  with 
a  long  list  of  deceased  septeunrians  as  ai)parent  evidence  of  salu- 
brity, the  fact  that  of  the  8,2l):>  deaths  in  that  year,  no  less  than 
o,G4."),  or  4.*5.i»2  [>er  cent.,  were  children  under  five  years  of  age, 
while  2,05(1,  or  30  percent.,  were  from  zymotic  diseases,  including 
1,12(1,  or  13.»")7  per  cent.,  of  consumption,  and  oOO  of  pneumonia, 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  healthy  conditions,  and  it  is  to  be  largely 
explained  by  the  '•  ancient  and  abominable  system  of  privy-pits, 
with  their  reeking  odors  above  ground,  and  their  far-reaching  sat- 
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oration  of  the  earth  beneath  residences,  whether  palace  or  hovel." 
BaltiiEore  contains  sixty  thousand  houses,  and  the  same  number 
of  sinks  npon  an  area  of  9,600  acres.  In  some  places  tlie  earth 
ifl  thickly  studded  with  the  latter,  which  discharge  their  gases  at 
all  levels  into  the  air.  The  small  pox  epidemic  of  1883  cost  8125,- 
502,  nearly  twice  the  expenditure  for  the  health  board.  Most  of 
the  mortality  is  in  the  crowded  wards.  The  death  rate  from 
zymotic  diseases  in  the  17th  ward  in  1881  was  15.48  per  1,000  and 
in  the  better  drainecl  11th  ward  only  3.04.  Something  should  be 
done,  and  promptl}',  to  remedy  these  defects. 

In  St.  Ix>uis,  during  1883  the  the  total  deaths  numbered  7,989  ; 
of  which  2,575,  or  uearlj' one-third,  were  from  zymotic  diseases 
and  3,420  were  children  under  five.    Death  rate  20.4.    The  deaths 
from  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  croup  and  whooping-cough,  aggregated 
KOi:{;  from  t\'phoid   fever,  135  ;  malarial   fever,  273  ;    puerperal 
fever,  74.    The  sanitary  condition  of  St.  Louis  is  commented  upon 
unfavorably  by  residents.      There  is  an   alarming  prevalence  of 
sewer  gas,  due  to  back  pressure  from   tide   looked  sewers.      Dr. 
Frank  R.   Fry,  of  the  St.  Ix)uis  Medical  College,  says  **  most  of 
the  manufacturers  of  soila  water  use  well  water."    All  of  the  wells 
from  Chouteau  to  Cass  avenue,  and  from  the  river  to  14th  street 
arp  contaminated   by  sewage.      This  statement  is  confirniod  by  u 
m-uiar  issued  by  the  Citizens  Sanitary   Association.       Tiicy  also 
'^tate  that  fully  one-haif  the  plum]»ing  in  the  cit}*  is  defective.      In 
the  district  beyond  Grand  avenue  where  most  of  the  recent  build- 
ing has   been  going  on,  there  are  no  sewers,  whatever,  and  many 
elegant  residences  have  no  sign  of  a  sewer  connection.     The  sani- 
tary nrrangtMuents  of  many  of  the   publi<*  buildings  are  in  a  de- 
plorable condition,  notably  the  Four  Courts,  the  l*oor  House  and 
the  Insane  Asylum,  the  last  two  very  exi)ensive  buildings.     It  is 
e.^timated  that   7r>,00()   people   in  St.  i^ouis  live  in  houses  without 
sewerage  of  any  kind. 

Of  New  Orleans  Mrs.  Ella  Wlieeler  Wilcox  remarks  that  '"  the 
Crescent  Cit}'  spreads  her  unwashed  arms  and  in  them  fast  receives 
a  lover  tit — the  only  lover  tit,  the  restilence."  Yet  through  the 
efforts  of  the  New  Orleans  Sanitary  Association,  the  heallh  of  the 
rity  has  been  vastly  improvetl.  During  the  six  years  after  the 
{H'eal  epidemic  of  18G7,  the  deaths  from  yellow  fever  avi'raged  ir)8 
annually.  In  the  six  years  following  thei'pideinie  of  1n7<s,  which 
tlestrovetl  4,<)4r»  lives,  the  annual  mortality  from  this  disease  was 
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only  4.50.  Could  there  be  any  stronger  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  preventive  measures.  The  Sanitary  Association  was 
formed  in  1878  and  these  results  have  been  almost  wholly  brought 

^  about  by  its  labors.  In  New  Orleans  the  natural  surface  is  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  and  water  is  found 
everywhere  from  two  feet  to  four  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Under- 
ground drainage  is  therefore  impracticable.  Water  closets  are  seldom 
used,  but  instead  cemented  privy  vaults  are  built  above  the  ground- 
level  and  are  usually  approached  b}-  a  covered  galler}'  from  the 
second  stor}-.  These  vaults  have  no  outlet  and  must  be  emptied 
by  scavengers  at  great  expense.  Rain  water  is  also  stored  in  cis- 
terns above  ground,  though  some  families  use  the  muddy  water  of 
the  Mississippi  supplied  by  a  public  company.  The  kitchen  slops 
are  discharged  into  ditches  from  six  to  twelve  feet  deep  and  about 
twenty  feet  wide,  which  in  turn  empty  into  larger  drainage  canals 
reaching  to  Lake  Pontchartrain.  As  the  flow  is  sluggish,  drainage 
wheels,  driven  by  steam,  arc  used  to  create  a  current  and  to  re- 
move the  water  which  settles  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  city  after 
heavy  rains.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  business  portion  of 
the  city  will  be  under  water  for  hours  at  a  time.  In  hot  weather 
the  gutters  are  constantly  flushed,  but  extensive  improvements  arc 

^  necessary  and  have  been  proposed. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Louisville  may  be  inferred  from  the 
steady  increase  of  typhoid  fever  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Dr. 
.1.  N.  MeC'ormick,  Secretary  of  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of 
Health,  states  that  during  the  last  four  years  the  deaths  from 
typhoid  fever  have  averaged  from  lOG  to  14G.  There  is  a  consider- 
able area  of  undrained,  marshy  and  made  ground,  besides  800 
public  wells,  exposed  to  surface  contamination  and  cesspool  drain- 
age. There  are  a  few  sewers,  but  the  houses  do  not  have  connection 
with  them,  and  the  vaults  in  general  are  very  imperfectly,  con- 
structed. From  7  to  1 7  cases  of  fever  have  been  reported  in  families 
using  certain  wells,  and  analysis  of  their  water  showed  decided 
pollution.  To  supplement  this  very  unsatisfactor}*  statement,  the 
Louisville  Commercial  recently  stated  that  the  streets  of  Ken- 
tucky's metropolis  had  not  been  cleaned  in  three  months. 

The  annual  report  of  Dr.  DcWolf,  Health  Ollicer  of  Chicago, 
shows  that  12,841  deaths,  a  weekly  average  of  240,  occurred  in 
1H84,  as  against  ll,5r>5  deaths  in  1«8;J  and  10,453  in  1880.  There 
died  (),G()t)  children  under  live  years  of  age  or  53.45  per  cent,  of 
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the  toUl  mortality ;  4,179  of  them  being  less  thau  one  year  old. 
1,208  of  the  decedents  were  sixt^'  3'ears  and  over.  The  death 
utewas  19.80  per  1,000  on  a  basis  of  630,000  population.  In 
1880,  (here  were  5,871  deaths  of  children  under  five  against  834 
persons  over  sixty  and  1 65  cases  of  typhoid.  This  is  an  exceeding- 
Ij  bid  sanitary  record,  Chicago  contains  1 1 ,000  tenements,  many 
of  tbem  filled  with  ignorant  and  uncleanly  foreigners.  In  the  14ih 
Wild  thirty-six  miles  of  streets  are  unsewered  and  more  than  36,- 
000  people  are  domiciled  on  ground  below  the  sewer  level,  their 
privy  vaults  being  filled  with  water  seven  months  of  the  year,  the 
sotkage  from  which  saturates  the  house  sites  with  organic  filth. 
Chicago  is  storing  up  wrath  against  a  day  of  vengeance. 

A  journeyman  plumber,  in  a  letter  to  a  local  journal,  complains 
bilterly  of  the  diflSculty  which  a  competent  mechanic  has  to  con- 
tend with  in  endeavoring  to  get  employment  there,  owing  to  the 
preference  shown  for  men  who  can  *' throw  things  together"  and 
go  through  the  form  of  doing  ''three  days*  work  in  ten  hours." 
The  Dumber  of  such  shops  in  that  city,  he  says,  is  large.  In  the 
ume  paper  a  tenant  writes  that  having  asked  his  landlord  that  a 
tnp  be  placed  under  a  kitchen  sink,  so  as  to  stop  the  stench  from 
the  waste-pipe,  the  landlord  declined  to  do  anything,  on  the  plea 
that  the  sink  "had  been  that  wa}'  for  fifteen  years  and  never  hurt 
invbody  before."  All  that  remained  to  the  tenant  was  to  move 
out.  All  this  is  reported  of  a  city  that  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers,  which  claims  to  be  the 
foautain  of  sanitary  skill  and  knowledge. 

The  Chicago  health  authorities  have  asked  an  appropriation  of 
feOO,000  from  the  City  Council  to  make  preparations  to  meet 
cholera.  Of  the  90,000  buildings,  they  say  25,000  need  constant 
fianitaiT  supervision.  The  lesson  of  the  small  pox  epidemic  of 
1^1  was  cited  as  a  warning.  There  was  6,200  cases  and  2,500 
deaths  then,  yet  the  health  board  dared  not  make  the  facts  known 
for  fear  of  creating  a  panic  and  endangering  trade. 

At  Hartford,  as  a  result  of  a  recent  inspection  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  people  have  been  astonished  to  learn  the  extent  of  their  bad 
lanitary  conditions ;  leaky*  and  choked  drains,  untrapped  fixtures, 
foundations  saturated  with  fluid  fi  th.  Similar  defects  will  un- 
doubtedly be  revealed  in  every  other  city  where  a  similar  inspec- 
tion is  made. 
Washington  boasts  of  a  low  annual  death  rate  among  whites 
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only,  but  the  prevalence  of  malarial  fevers,  consumption  and  other 
forms  of  zymotic  diseases  point  to  the  presence  of  serious  sanitary 
deflcieneies.  Of  the  total  deaths,  4,286,  no  less  than  1,669  or  40 
per  cent,  were  of  children  under  tve,  and  1,004  or  23.24  per  cenl. 
were  from  zymotic  diseases.  Evidently  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment at  the  nation's  capital. 

From  this  summary  of  facts  regarding  the  leading  cities  of  the 
Union,  which  possess  all  the  advantages  that  wealth,  public  in- 
telligence and  technical  skill  and  experience  can  provide,  it  is 
evident  that  smaller  towns  are  in  no  better  sanitary  condition. 

Providence  has  an  inadequate  sewerage  system,  accommodating 
only  one-third  of  the  population.  Most  dwellings  have  "except- 
ionall}'  defective  plumbing,"  while  the  water  supply  is  suspicious. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  typhoid  fever  has  prevailed  in  epidemic 
form  and  that  all  zymotic  diseases  are  abundant. 

The  40,000  people  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  depend  for  their  water 
supply  from  Brandywine  Creek,  which  is  impregnated  with  refuse 
from  pig-pens,  factories,  dye-works,  cemeteries  and  out-bouses. 
Typhoid  has  prevailed  at  times  to  such  an  extent  that  certain 
streets  had  to  be  closed  by  the  authorities. 

Detroit  claims  to  be  *' among  the  foremost  in  healthfulness,"  yet 
more  than  a  third  of  the  deaths  in  1883  were  from  preventable 
diseases.  Diphtheria  and  diarrhoea  were  especiall}-  fatal.  The 
ill-hud  sewers  are  choked  with  filth,  and  a  leading  plumber  states 
that  not  twenty  buildings  in  the  city  are  properly  plumbed ;  the 
City  Hall,  Post  OlBce  and  Market  being  especially  bad.  Toledo 
has  no  better  mortality  record  ;  hundreds  of  wells  are  contaminated 
by  leaching  cesspools,  and  that  45  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  of 
children  under  five  speaks  volumes.  Yet  the  annual  death  rate  is 
reported  as  only  14.25,  an  absurd  figure  in  view  of  the  prevalence 
of  zymotic  diseases.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  reports  45  percent,  of  the 
deaths  as  children  under  five.  Even  horses  suffer  from  the  pollu- 
ted water  and  bad  drainage.  Yonkers  also  shows  an  unusual 
proportion  of  deaths  of  children  : — 38  per  cent.,  with  3.88  per 
cent,  of  zymotic  disease.  Albany's  water  supply  has  been  official- 
ly declared  to  be  polluted  by  sewage.  Pittsburg  has  tenement 
slums  rivalling  those  of  London  and  New  York.  Reading  is  aflflicted 
with  offensive  cesspools,  privies,  filthy  stables  and  surface  filth.  In 
Indianapolis  one-third  of  the  deaths  were  from  "preventable  dis- 
eases."    At  Atlanta  malarial  fevers  are  more  frequent  and  more 
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tenacious  than  formerly,  possibly  because  the  sewage  is  vomited 
into  shallow  ditches  on  flat  land  a  mile  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 
From  this  statement  of  bald  facts  it  is  quite  evident  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  promote  the  health  futures  of  American 
cities,  and  that  the  public  requires  to  be  awakened  to  the  need  of 
prompt  and  energetic  action  in  this  direction. 
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III.     THE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  OF  WOMEN. 

A  Report  by  Luor  M.  Hall,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 

(Read  Wednesday,  Sept.  9, 1885.) 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  women 
did  not  exist.  Twenty  years  ago  the  first  great  institution  of  the 
kind  was  established  and  the  whole  civilized  world  was  stirred  to 
an  interest  at  once  curious,  intense,  doubtful,  expectant.  Surely 
^^  nothing  is  so  successful  as  success ;  '*  only  a  score  of  jears  has 
passed,  and  yet  the  change  wrought  in  public  opinion  in  this  short 
time  might  well  have  been  the  work  of  a  century.  To-day  a 
goodly  number  of  richly  endowed  and  finely  equipped  colleges  for 
women  exist  and  the  list  is  steadily  increasing.  One  after  another 
the  great  universities  are  opening  their  doors '  to  women  (whether 
front  or  side  doors  does  not  so  much  matter ;  the  women  are  ad- 
milted, — that  is  the  essential  thing.)  Even  the  fact  that  a  brother 
and  sister  may  now  *'go  through  college"  together  has  ceased  to 
astonish,  where  once  it  would  have  shocked  or  horrified.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  girl  may  go  to  college  with  as  little  opposition  or 
comment  as  the  boy,  may  be  graduated  a  bachelor  of  arts,  or  a 
master  of  arts ;  may  choose  her  profession,  equip  herself  for  it 
and  enter  upon  its  duties  unchecked ;  the  little  opposition  which 
she  may  encounter  from  the  "  unreconciled "  acting  only  as  a 
healthy  stimulus  to  her  powers.  The  press,  the  rostrum,  the 
pulpit,  the  bar,  all  boast  brilliant  and  successful  women  among 
their  representatives.  The  ranks  of  medicine  and  singing  are  not 
without  their  distinguished  women-members  ;  and  chairs  of  astron- 
om}',  philosophy,  natural  science,  and  mathematics  are  ably  filled 
by  women.  At  the  head  of  two  of  our  great  colleges  are  learned 
and  distinguished  women,  both  doctors  of  philosophy.  The 
post-graduate  medical  college  of  New  York  has  two  women  among 
its  lecturers.  In  short,  the  question  of  the  mental  ability  of 
women  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  highest  educational 
standards  has  been  so  successfully  demonstrated,  both  here  and 
abroad,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  forever  settled.  The  ques- 
tion of  physical  capacity  to  carry  on  the  work  which  this  higher 
mental  equipment  necessitates,  must  now  be  met ;  and  partlj'  from 
this  fact,  partly  from  the  attention  which  this  branch  is  receiving 
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ID  the  edacation  of  men,  the  subject  of  physical  training  as  ap- 
plied to  women  is  at  length  vested  with  a  degree  of  interest  com- 
censurate  with  its  importance.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer 
that,  for  a  woman  to  secure  to  herself  a  superior  education,  and 
afterward  to  engage  in  a  professional  life  based  upon  this,  she 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  physical  stamina  than  does  she  who 
f^booees  a  life  of  fashionable  dissipation  or  she  who  must  earn  her 
liriog  in  some  humble  occupation.  The  life  of  a  college  president 
is  Dot  more  wearing  than  that  of  a  straggling  ^*  society  woman." 
A  professor  is  not  more  hard  worked  than  the  ill- paid  teacher  in 
a  crowded  public  school.  The  doctor  may  sleep  while  the  nurse 
i^eeps  her  tireless  vigil ;  and  the  bookkeeper  has  a  better  chance 
for  life  and  health  tlian  the  shop-girl  or  the  seamstress.  Health 
«nd  strength  are  equally  a  boon  to  all, — equally  necessary  to  the 
carrying  out  of  almost  any  plan  of  life.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference :  when  a  woman  of  fashion  puts  by  her  shining  altire 
aod  turns  her  weary  face  to  the  wall,  a  shattered,  nervous  wreck, 
or  wbeo  a  worn-out  teacher  slips  from  the  ranks  and  is  forgotten, 
the  f orW  says  nothing ;  but  let  a  woman  of  science  drop  by  the 
way  and  the  world  is  not  so  indifferent.  "Ah!"  exclaim  the 
croakers,  ''  see  what  your  higher  education  has  done."  There- 
fore, to  the  latter  health  becomes  a  duty  as  well  as  a  necessity. 

The  present  physical  status  of  American  women  of  all  classes 
is  certainly  far  below  what  we  would  wish  to  be  considered  as  even 
*  medium  standard.     We  see  too  many  girls  with  fiat,  narrow 
chests,  protruding  shoulder  blades,  weak  and  flabby  muscles,  eyes 
without  lustre,  and  skins  pale  and  relaxed.     These  atonic  condi- 
tions are  tvometimes  associated  with  a  good  deal  of  adipose  tissue, 
but  the  nerveless,  asthenic  state  of  the  active  tissues  gains  noth- 
ing thereby.      There   is  no  robustness,   no  free  and  abounding 
health  in  them.    Many  girls  grow  to  womanhood  free  from  disease, 
ind  in  the  normal  performance  of  all  their  functions,  but  in  whom 
there  is  a  sad  lack  of  physical  power.     There  is  no  toughness  to 
their  fibre,  thej*  are  essentially  gossamer,  and  when   the  strain 
which  would  not  injure  a  stronger  material  is  brought  to  bear  on 
this  films}'  web,  we  find,  alas !  how  slender  are  the  dainty  threads, 
u  a  cherished  life  fiickers  faintly,  and  passes  from  us  forever ;  or, 
it  best,  a  frail  suflererer,  doomed  to  life-long  invalidism,  is  spared 
but  to  burden  a  busy  world  with  her  helplessness  and  pain.    Alany 
others,  from  inherited  tendencies  or  especially  faulty  environment. 
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or  both,  are  always  in  a  state  of  semi-invalidism  ;  and  again,  there 
are  others  who,  in  spite  of  many  influences  to  the  contrary,  develop 
into  strong,  healthy  womanhood. 

That  woman  may  possess  a  high  order  of  physical  strength  is 
amply  shown  by  the  histories  of  classes  and  of  individuals,  in 
man}'  different  nations.  These  are  too  familiar  to  the  general 
reader  to  need  enumeration  here.  The  grim  and  mighty  women 
of  the  Commune  "  with  knitted  muscles  hard  as  iron,"  terrible 
and  powerful  in  their  strength  and  their  fury,  were  still  but  women, 
and  why  not?  The  same  elements  enter  into  the  structure  of  the 
muscles,  as  well  as  the  other  tissues,  of  both  women  and  men* 
The  molecular  and  cellular  arrangement  is  the  same,  and  the  same 
laws  operate  to  their  perfect  growth  and  development.  Muscular 
power  in  a  woman,  then,  simply  indicates  the  result  in  her  of  ph}^- 
siological  processes  which  know  no  distinction  of  sex ;  and  if  a 
woman  is  physically  weak,  it  is  because  of  unhealthy  influences  . 
that  also  know  no  distinction  of  sex,  but  would  operate  the  same 
whether  applied  to  man  or  woman.  The  first  great  influence  which 
militates  against  the  physical  development  of  the  girl,  and  later  of 
the  woman,  is  dress.  This  influence  begiiis  early.  Long  before 
the  child  is  in  school,  she  has  learned  that  her  pretty  (and  more 
or  less  flimsy)  attire  must  not  be  subjected  to  any  very  severe  tests, 
if  she  would  avoid  tatters,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  reprimands  from 
nurse  or  mamma  upon  the  other.  A  constant  repressant  is  thus 
placed  upon  her  spirits.  Then,  too,  the  little  creature,  from  con- 
sciousness of  her  personal  appearance,  engendered  and  fostered 
by  all  this  finery  and  the  interest  it  provokes  in  those  around  her, 
insensibly  falls  to  ur'ndng  and  not  doing  as  the  boys  do.  She  is 
burdened,  heated,  and  annoyed  by  superfluous  locks,  which  are  ^ 
always  in  the  way,  and,  with  her  fluttering  ribbons  and  wind-tossed 
hair,  the  poor  little  flyaway  is  often,  in  her  picturesqueness,  a  pic- 
ture of  childish  distress.  What  mother  would  hamper  her  grow- 
ing boy  in  this  absurd  manner?  Aghast  at  the  suggestion,  she 
would  wisely  tell  you  that  bo3's  must  have  a  chance  to  exercise. 
As  the  girl  grows  older  the  woes  of  her  attire  increase  upon  her. 
She  is  weighted  with  more  and  more  superfluous  material.  Her  most 
important  internal  organs,  the  very  laboratories  where  all  that  which 
is  essential  to  her  nutrition  and  growth  is  elaborated  and  perfected, 
are  compressed,  pushed  upon  by  other  organs,  and  often  crowded 
out  of  their  normal  positions  and  relations.     Their  work  is  thus 
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iDterfered  with^  to  a  degree  little  tliought  of  by  the  iiervo!is  suf- 
ferer, who  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  hor.  Uu- 
fler  these  oonditions  free  natural  movements  of  the  body  are  also 
hiodere^l,  and  healthy  symmetrical  growth  of  the  different  parts 
rendered  impossible.  Again  I  ask,  what  mother  but  would  in- 
staDtlj  proclaim  that  her  son  would  be  a  wretched  weakling  if 
treated  thus?  Alas!  she  has  no  mercy  upon  her  unfortunate 
diugbtere.  They  may  breathe  if  they  can,  digest  if  they  can ; 
their  blood  may  circulate  if  it  can,  it  is  no  concern  of  hers. 
Another  defect  in  the  rearing  of  girls  (though  this  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  what  has  just  been  noticed)  is  that  too  much  indoor 
employment  and  too  little  bodil}-  activity  are  demanded.  There 
ire  hours  of  dreary*  drumming  upon  the  piano  each  day,  of  bend- 
ing over  fancy  work,  or  laboring  at  some  accessory  of  the  toilet, 
when  she  should  be  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine,  building 
Hp  a  vigorous  physique  for  the  work  which  is  to  come.  A  saunter 
in  the  park  or  along  the  street  is  but  a  poor  offset  to  the  day  on 
his  bicycle,  on  the  ball-ground,  or  perhaps  in  the  hay-field,  which 
has  brought  her  brother  home  hungry,  brown  and  merr}'. 

More  rowing,  more  horseback  riding,  more  vigorous  walking, 
more  tennis,  more  out-of-door  games  and  interests  of  every  kind, 
Daore  regulated  gymnastic  exercises,  more  of  whatever  tends  to 
stimulale  phybical   exertion    and    more    fitting   conditions    under 
which  to  make  this  exertion,  are    the   great  necessilits  for  the 
the  growing  girls  and  the  young  women  of  to-diu'.     II:i[i[)ily  this 
is  coming  to  be  understood  and  accepted  by  the  wise  and  thought- 
ful men  and  women  who  direct  and  control  public  opinion.     Not 
only  have  the  demands  for  and  of  a   higher  education   in  women 
operated  as  a  powerful  influence,  but  men   are  aware  of   tlie  fact 
that  the  children  of    feeble  gossamer  mothers  sons,   as  well  as 
<^aughtcrs,  must  partake  of  the  frail  texture  of  the  maternal  fibre ; 
wthat  in  spite  of  the  advantages  of  the   boy  over   the  girl  in   his 
op|K)rluuities  for  physical  development,  we  still  have  weak,  ner- 
vous, narrow-chested  men,   men   whose   vital  endowments  are  in 
every  way  feeble  and  faulty.     We   have  come  to  know   that    not 
(^lily  for  their  own  personal  advantage  in  life,  but  for  the  .sake  of 
all  coming  generations,  the  physical  culture  of  women   is  a  matter 
of  piime  importance.     Again  we  shall  see,  if  we   take  the  trouble 
to  look  into  the  subject,  that  this  culture  has  its  strongest  support- 
ers iu  those  who  have  been  laboring  for  the  higher  intellectual  pro- 
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gress  of  women.  It  is  in  the  leading  colleges  for  women  that  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  exists,  and  it  is  here  that  the  necessity  for  the 
best  instruction,  the  most  approved  apparatus  and  the  most  syste- 
matic effort  is  recognized.  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Girton,  are  all 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  physical  training,  and  are  vigor- 
ously putting  their  convictions  to  the  test  of  actual  work.  Valu- 
able statistics  bearing  upon  this  subject  will  in  time  be  obtainable. 
As  yets  it  is  too  early  to  gather  much,  except  it  be  the  general 
statement  that  immediate  good  results  have  in  manj'  cases  been 
experienced. 

The  young  women,  now  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their  efforts 
for  physical  improvement,  will  not  only  come  to  understand  more 
fully  the  advantages  of  the  culture  which  they  have  received,  but 
they  will  also  be  led  to  deprecate  all  which  they  have  lost  by  the 
lack  of  proper  dress  and  exercise,  and  they  will  see  to  it  that  their 
own  daughters  do'  not  suffer  as  they  have  done.  We  have  reasoiT 
to  believe,  that  the  next  twenty  years  will  give  as  marked  improve- 
ment in  public  opinion  and  action  in  regard  to  the  higher  physical 
training,  as  the  last  has  done  for  the  higher  mental  training  of 
women. 

I  would  add  that  at  Vassar  College  a  most  thorough  and  com- 
plete system  of  examination  and  registry  of  the  physical  condition 
of  each  student  has  lately  been  adopted.  The  general  hi8tor3'  of 
each  gill,  together  with  all  points  bearing  upon  her  vital  powers 
(e.  g.  capacity  of  chest,  capacity  of  lungs,  muscular  strength, 
etc..)  are  accurately  recorded  and  rendered  easy  of  reference. 
After  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  the  results  of  systematically 
coudncted  gymnastic  exercises,  together  with  whatever  of  active 
out-of-door  sports  the  young  women  can  be  encouraged  to  engage 
in,  will  be  ascertained  by  a  second  examination,— a  comparison  of 
this  with  the  earlier  record  giving  the  result. 
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I.    THE   CONSTITUTION    IN    ITS    RELATION    TO    NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

BT  KDWABD  T.  RATKOLDS,  Or  ORAKD  BAPID8,  MICBIOAN. 

(Bead  Thanday,  September  11, 1885.) 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  present  political 
leotiment  in  the  United  States  is  a  strong  development  of  national 
feeling;  and,  in  the  absence  of  well-defined  sectional  interests,  a 
lesseniDg  of  local  pride  and  local  jealousies.  At  the  same  time 
there  U  evident  a  tendency  toward  the  supremacy  of  the  central 
gOTernment  and  the  extension  of  its  powers.  It  is  seen,  too,  with 
Bore  or  less  clearness,  that  in  the  workings  of  this  government, 
the  GODstitution  from  which  it  professes  to  derive  its  authority,  in 
iU  current  exposition  fails  to  square  with  the  facts ;  that  the  act- 
Qtl  government  at  Washington  is  something  quite  different  from 
tl»e  conception  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  instrument  and 
it«  authoritative  expounders.  Furthermore,  we  have  passed  the  era 
of  universal  constitution  worship ;  we  no  longer  hold  as  an  article 
of  faith  the  miraculous  perfection  of  our  institutions.  With  a  clear 
perception  that  the  constitutional  machinery  moves  with  friction, 
tnd  that  it  is  at  least  a  partial  failure  in  attahiing  the  end  of  secur- 
^H  good  government,  the  constitution  itself  is  subjected  to  the 
n^t  active  and  rigorous  criticism.  Suggestions  and  plans  for 
•niendment  and  revision  are  widel}'  propounded  and  vigorously 
pressed — some  of  them  thoughtful  and  well  considered,  more  of 
them  crude  to  grotesqueness — all  alike  impracticable.  It  is  prob- 
*^>b'  a  safe  assertion  that  at  no  time  has  direct  amendment  of  the 
^osiiiution  been  more  impossible  than  now.  Adequate  or  inade- 
QQMc,  we  roust  live  under  it  as  it  is,  at  least  until  a  stronger  ne- 
^8itj  than  any  now  imminent  forces  its  alteration. 

Vet,  none  the  less,  has  the  course  of  events  proved  too  strong 
^Ofthe  constitution.  The  carefully  wrought  out,  admired  system 
of  ''checks  and  balances  "  is  dropping  away  and  revealing  the  un- 
foreseen prospect  of  a  sovereign  Congress.     The  possibility  of  ex- 
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ccutive  encroachment  was  guarded  against  with  jealous  care,  but 
nothing  in  experience  or  observation  could  suggest  when  oui 
government  was  founded  that  it  was  in  the  legislature  that  the  seedi 
of  supremac}'  were  latent.  Not  only  is  Congress  increasingh'  domi- 
nant over  the  co-ordinate  departments,  but  it  is  more  and  more 
the  interpreter  of  the  extent  of  its  own  domain,  more  and  more 
does  Congress  decide  for  itself  what  reserved  powers  it  will  concede 
"  to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the  people." 

True,  the  courts  retain  their  prerogative  of  pronouncing  upon 
the  validity  of  legislation,  but  the  states  are  powerless  to  make 
effective  opposition.  The  power  of  deciding  rests  with  the  Federal 
courts,  and  the  usurpation  of  authority  must  be  flagrant  and  unmis- 
takable before  they  will  venture  to  control  the  legislative  discre- 
tion. Absolute  and  final  control,  however,  is  only  nominallj*  in 
their  power.  That  a  Congress  very  much  in  earnest  will  register 
what  decrees  it  will,  in  spite  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  instructively 
shown  by  the  history  of  the  legal  tender  cases.  But  the  courts 
themselves  have  not  failed  to  recognize  and  record  the  supremacy 
of  Congress.  Recent  decisions  have  sanctioned  powers  impossible 
to  have  been  asserted  a  generation  ago,  powers,  too,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  more  than  doubtful  expediency  in  their  exercise  and 
manifestly  capable  of  intolerable  abuse;  the  culmination  perhaps 
being  reached  in  the  invocation  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  '-the 
powers  possessed  by  everj*  sovereign  independent  nation  "  as  the 
source  of  such  authority  in  the  federal  legislature ;  a  startling 
proposition  in  ears  trained  to  the  accepted  doctrines  of  political 
orthodox}'. 

It  cunnot  be  considered  probable  that  this  tendency  is  altogether 
due  to  the  supremacy  of  any  one  party  ;  or  to  be  reversed,  though 
it  may  be  retarded,  by  the  accession  to  power  of  the  other.  It 
may  be  held  to  be  axiomatic  that  the  party  in  power  is  in  practice 
the  party  of  broad  construction  whatever  its  professions,  or  its 
protests  when  a  minority. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some,  who  recognize  in  the  conduct 
of  the  government  a  departure  from  former  constitutional  stand- 
ards, that  the  constitution  has  undergone  a  revolutionary  change, 
the  fire-baptism  of  the  civil  war  being  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  its  regeneration,  conferring  the  spiritual  birthright  of  sover- 
eignty on  the  national  government.  Such  radical  views,  however, 
find  little  formal  acceptance ;    the   time-honored  theories  are  still 
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repeated  with  lip-service  ;  and  however  inconsistent  with  facts,  the 
doetrines  of  the  constitution  expounders  of  the  last  generation  are 
itill  taught  and  professed  as  the  scheme  of  our  government  of  to- 
day. Names  and  phrases  prove  more  persistent  than  the  facts 
which  they  assume  to  represent.  Probably  when  giving  a  decision 
marking?  one  of  the  widest  departures  from  early  limitations  of 
congressional  power,  not  one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  have  denied  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  a  dissenting  jus- 
tice that  '•  constitutional  powers  ♦  •  •  are  subject  to  no  mutations 
of  any  kind.  •  •  •  What  the  grants  of  power  meant  when  the 
constitution  was  adopted  and  ratified  they  mean  now,  and  their 
meaning  can  never  be  changed  except  as  described  in  tiie  fifth 
article  provided  for  amendments." 

Let  us  consider  whether  this  statement  is  in  fact  accurate,  and 
what  is  involved  therein. 

The  work  of  the  Convention  of  1787  was  very  far  from  being  an 
attempt  to  construct  a  political  society  on  a  pnori  principles.   The 
convention  was   made  up  of  practical   men,  who  understood  tlie 
couditions  with  which  thej*  were  dealing,  and  the  limitations  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  nation  imposed  upon  them.    Much  fervid 
admiration  has  been  lavished  upon  the  inspire  1  ingenuity  of  the 
fe<leral  system,  and  the  alleged  dual  sovereignty  established.    The 
simple  fact  is  that  anything  but  a  federal  system  would  have  been 
imiKisslMe  of  adoption,  or  a  failure  in  operation.     The  outlines  of 
the  required  plau  were  almost  self-evident;    the  questions  were 
mainly  of  detail.     The  Constitution  provided  concisely  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  government,  the  general  scope  of  its  powers, 
and  the  di>tribution  of  those  powers  between  the  departments.    So 
^ar.is  there  was  any  model  before  them  other  than  that  furnished 
^v  the  existing  conditions  of  the  country  and  the  already'  organized 
state  governments,  it  was  undoubtedly  that  with  which  they  were 
already    familiar,  their   own   by  inheritance,  the  Constitution   of 
Great  Britain.     But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  British 
Constitulicm,  peq)etually  formative  in  its  character,  had  not  then 
taken  on  its   present    aspect.      The  constitutional  theory  of  co- 
ordinate authority  of  kings,  lords  and  con)inons  was  at  that  time 
something  more  than  theoretical,  and  the  influence  of  the. king  was 
tlitn  apparently  the  most  powerful.    Naturally,  and  especially  after 
the    Anurican   experience  of  monarchical  tyranny,  the  executive 
appeared  the  dangerous  element,  most  strictly  to  be  controlled. 
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Had  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  British  system  been  before 
the  eyes  of  our  forefathers,  it  is  far  f^om  impossible  that  Ameri-* 
can  constitutional  practice  would  also  have  taken  the  shape  of 
cabinet  government  rather  than  of  committee  government. 

In  all  this  work  of  the  convention  there  was  but  little  of  inventioa 
pure  and  simple.  Some  there  was  inevitably  to  provide  for  th3 
lack  of  existing  machinery  capable  of  adaptation,  but  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  points  where  the  constitutional 
provisions  were  made  on  a  priori  principles  that  the  Constitution 
has  broken  down  in  working. 

It  is  in  this  general  character  of  the  constitution  that  the  vindi, 
cation  of  the  statesmansliip  of  its  framers  consists— ;in  that  it  wa9 
a  workable  thing.  Somewhat  in  advance  of  popular  sentiment  in 
its  national  character,  it  was  3'et  in  the  inevitable  line  of  the  de- 
velopment of  that  sentiment,  and  in  the  main  it  harmonized  with 
the  habits,  traditions  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  insti- 
tutions that  had  grown  up  among  them. 

Once  adopted,  opposition  to  the  constitution  was  at  an  end,  and 
was  succeeded  by  blind  worshipping  admiration  that  could  see  no 
flaw  in  the  object  of  its  adoration.  It  is  eas}'  to  see  the  advantage 
of  this  hearty  reverence  for  the  constitution  while  around  it  crys- 
tallized our  national  sentiment.  At  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
whatever  judgment  maj-  be  passed  upon  it  in  these  latter  days,  it 
was  nnqnestiouabl}'  an  advance  upon  anj'thing  that  preceded  it ; 
and  it  was  natural  that  the  jurists  and  statesmen  who  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  the  government  and  in  giving  shape  to  its  princi- 
ples, should  regard  the  instrument,  and  their  own  construction  of 
it  as  well,  as  a  finality,  too  sacred  for  hostile  criticism.  And  3'et 
that  it  was  no  such  finalit}'  our  later  history  has  shown  clearly. 
Construction  and  precedent  constantly  widened  the  restricted  field 
of  its  application ;  the  strife  of  incompatible  social  conditions 
constantly  increased  in  intensity  and  bitterness,  till  the  overthrow 
of  the  constitution  itself  was  claimed  and  attempted  to  be  exer- 
cised as  a  constitutional  right.  The  form  of  congressional  govern- 
ment had  to  work  itself  out ;  the  "  irrepressible  conflict"  had  to  be 
fought  out,  in  spite  of  appeals  to  the  immutable  law.  No  written 
law  can  ^ver  be  made  so  clear,  so  comprehensive,  that  no  room  is 
left  for  doubt  as  to  its  meaning,  or  for  question  as  to  its  applica- 
tion. Even  could  this  be  done,  however  solemn  its  ratification, 
however  unanimous  its  acceptance,  it  would  prove  but  a  rope  of 
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BiDd  to  fetter  the  life  and  growth  of  a  nation.  The  utmost  that 
it  cao  do  is  to  establish  a  framework  of  government,  and  provide 
in  ootlioe  for  its  powers  and  functions,  and  this  only  if  such  out- 
line accord  substantially  with  the  preexisting  national  organiza- 
tion. For  no  constitution  devised  by  human  minds  makes  this  na- 
tional organization.  No  social  organism  can  accept  as  the  law  of 
its  being  an  empirical  constitution  made  to  ord^r  as  a  theoretically 
perfect  solution  of  the  problems  of  political  life.  The  fact  has 
been  too  little  recognized  that  the  evolution  of  society  involves 
development  of  institutions.  To  the  original  States,  in  their  newly 
won  independence,  but  a  feeble  bond  of  union  was  necessarj*. 
To  those  sparsely  settled  communities,  with  slow  and  difficult  in- 
tercommunication, with  self-sufficing  local  institutions  antedating 
the  Revolution,  the  loose  tie  of  confederation  was  natural;  a  cen- 
tralized administration  would  have  been  impossible.  But  the  con- 
ditions then  obtaining  have  little  application  to-day.  It  is  simply 
bpoasible  that  in  this  highlj*  organized  nation  the  actual  constitu- 
tion should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  sparsely  settled  strip  of 
coast  of  a  century  ago.     Only  in  form  can  it  be  identical. 

The  familiar  case  of  the  Presidential  election  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous proof  of  how  the  fundamental  law  is  practically  amended 
in  spite  of  the  most  carefully  devised  provisions,  when  those  pro- 
visions fail  to  accord  with  the  genius  of  the  people ;  as  It  is  also 
the  most  striking  example  of  the  failure  of  coustitution-making  on 
(i priori  principles.  What  is  here  emphasized  is  that  this  example 
w  an  actual  alteration  of  our  organic  law — not  merely  that  our 
machinery  of  nominating  conventions  and  popular  elections  is  not 
unconstitutional,  but  that  it  is  more  truly  constitutional  than  the 
empty  shell  ot  the  Electoral  College  which  alone  finds  a  warrant  in 
the  written  law.  This  written  law  is  not  the  whole  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  nation.  The  whole  character  and  spirit  of  the  people 
i*  a  part  of  it,  and  no  interpretation  of  the  letter  can  endure  if 
inconsistent  with  the  life. 

It  is  the  most  familiar  rule  in  the  construction  of  statutes  of 
^Joubtful  imi)ort  that  the  intention  of  their  authors  is  to  be  made 
effectual  if  it  may  be.  But  the  authors  of  this  law  are  not  the 
framers  of  the  instrument,  not  even  the  people  whose  votes  rati- 
fle<l  and  adopted  it.  *'  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
^0  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution."  The  authority  is  a  con- 
one  ;  it  is  the  authority  of  this  sovereign  people  as  now 
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existing  that  gives  validity  to  the  constitution,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  people  that  is  to  be  now  invoked  in  the  interpretatioa 
of  the  expression  of  their  will.  This  is  only  to  say  that  the  con- 
stitution must  be  recognized  as  developing  with  the  development 
of  the  nation ;  that  the  meaning  of  the  written  document  is  not 
immutable ;  that  what  the  grants  of  power  meant  Vehen  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted  and  ratified  they  do  not  necessarily  mearx 
now,  and  what  thej"  now  mean  they  may  not  mean  hereafter- 
Though  the  understanding  of  their  own  work  of  the  men  who  com- 
posed the  convention  has  been  often  appealed  to  as  decisive  of  the 
import  of  the  instrument,  yet  in  fact  their  political  theories  have 
only  a  historical  interest  for  us,  and  affect  us  only  as  their  influ- 
ence has  affected  our  political  sentiment. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  rigid,  unvarying  constitution  is  a  condi- 
tion precedent  of  federal  government.  But  this  statement  clearly 
involves  the  assumption  of  an  immutable  government — then  equally 
a  condition  precedent  would  be  an  immutable  people,  that  is,  an 
unprogressive  people.  A  constitution  such  as  ours  must  have  sta- 
bility enough  to  resist  the  temporary  eddies  of  popular  feeling, 
and  the  self-seeking  designs  of  temporary  majorities ;  but  it  must 
also  have  elasticity  enough  to  admit  of  adaptation  to  the  greal  cur- 
rent of  social  progress  if  the  government  constituted  by  it  is  to 
be  a  permanent  one.  Onh^  with  a  stagnant  people  whose  civiliza- 
tion has  culminated  and  advances  no  longer,  can  institutions  be 
fixed  and  unchanging.  Such  a  state  of  things  might  be  possible 
in  China,  in  America  it  is  impossible.  Progress  is  change,  and 
what  will  not  bend  will  break  before  it. 

In  our  study  of  history  we  can  easily  trace  in  the  long  story  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  ijtates,  the  growth  and  decay  of  institutions, 
and  understand  the  causes  of  their  fitness  to  their  own  times  and 
their  modifications  as  times  changed ;  but  we  do  not  so  readily 
realize  that  the  ages  to  come  after  us  must  have  their  history  of 
of  development  and  decay  ;  the  present  is  too  real,  the  future  too 
shadowy  for  us  to  easily  comprehend  that  what  is  appropriate  to  us  is 
appropriate  to  our  own  time  only.  We  have  by  no  means  solved 
the  problems  of  government  for  all  time,  probably  not  even  in  out- 
line. Certainly  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  the  system  of  rep- 
resentative federal  government  the  ultimate  product  of  political 
evolution,  even  though  it  may  be  considered  the  highest  stage  yet 
reached,  and  itself  as  yet  far  from  all  the  development  of  which  it  is 
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capable.  It  would  have  been  impossible,  if  not  of  conception,  at 
least  of  realization,  in  earlier  times,  when  the  discipline  of  des- 
potism was  needed  to  foster  in  half-brutal  humanity  the  seeds  of 
the  instinct  of  social  organization  and  obedience  to  law,  without 
which,  as  hei-editary  nature,  civilized  communities  of  free  men 
would  be  impossible.  Equally  .impossible  would  such  government 
have  been  in  nations  wherein  were  appearing  the  first  rudiments  of 
mnlization,  when  they  could  only  preserve  themselves  and  the 
germs  of  future  advancement  from  destruction  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  outside  barbarism,  by  making  the  State  an  armed 
camp  and  every  citizen  a  soldier  from  his  30uth  up. 

So,  as  our  own  S3'stem  is  adapted  to  our  own  time,  it  may  in 
turn  pass  away  and  be  cast  aside  as  a  worn-out  machine  that  has 
served  its  purpose  and  fits  the  new  world  no  longer. 

Tlie  purport  of  this  whole  argument  is  that  the  conception  of  a 
written  constitution  as  the  actual,  effective,  organic  law  of  a  politi- 
cal society  is  in  great  measure  a  fictitious  one,  though  such  a  con- 
stitution may  exert  a  powerful  conservative  influence  and  ma}'  give 
8ha|)e  and  direction  to  the  growth  of  politic:il  institutions.  Often, 
indeed,  it  may  prove  .:  drag  and  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  healthy 
growth,  stunting  and  distorting,  but  never  preventing  it. 

It  cannot  be  suflacient  that  a  way  is  provided  for  formal  amend- 
ment by  a  new  act  of  sovereign   power.     Whoever  or  wherever 
the  sovereign  in  this  country  may  be,  it  is  at  least  evident  that  the 
des|H)t  is  one  hard  to  rouse.     Since  the  first  years  of  this  century 
he  has  been  awaked  to  action  only  when  the  earth  was  shaken  be- 
neath his  head  by  the  tramp  of  armed  hosts.     An  authority  that 
*ili  be  exerted  only  when  startled  bj-  a  convulsion  threatening  ruin 
to  the  nation  is  not  one  that  can   adapt  the  constitution  to  the 
gradual  progress  of  political  growth.     Nor  would  it  mend  matters 
'^ere  the  process  of  amendment  made  more  easy.     Our  State  con- 
8tilutions  are  enough  to  give  an   instructive  warning  how  facility 
of  amendment  would  open  a  wide  door  to  hast}'  and  ill-considered 
action.     Even  with  the  present  difficulty  of  alteration,  it  at  least 
admits  of  doubt  whether  some  of  the  amenilments  now  in  force 
had  not  been  better  left  unenacted. 

Here  in  the  United  States  a  new  system  of  government  is  work- 
ing itself  out.  Whether  congressional  government  be  better  or 
worse  than  its  chief  competitor,  parliamentary  government,  it  is  at 
all  events  the  American  system,  and  it  is  doubtless  here  to  stay. 
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What  forras  it  will  assume  in  the  future,  lime  alone  tran  sUow. 
is  as  yet  only  on  the  tlirwsliohl  of  its  developmeut,  and  though  in  its 
present  stage  its  wotkiEigs  are  liltle  satisfactor}*,  probably  in  the 
long  run  it  will  prove  tieillier  greatly  better  nor  greatly  worse  than 
the  people  of  the  nation  deserve. 

Such  tbeories  as  are  lier^  proponnded  can  hardly  fail  t^i  arouse  ! 
the  Vnig!>ear  of  centralization.     Certainly  wc  have  tended  hitherto 
toward  increased  preponderance  of  the  central  government  aod  a 

'Constantly  widening  domain  of  federal  k^gislation.     Probably  tbiaj 
tendency  will  continue,  but  why  it  should   necessarily  be  an  evil  laj 
not  clear.     In   the  proper  field  of  law  there  is  little  that  need  be] 
local  in  lis  nature,  and  congress  need  be  no  more  prone  U»  unwise' 
legislation  than  the  legislature  of  a  State.     Jf  wo  must  have  aj 
choice  of  evils,  one  foolish  and  uniform  law  may  be  less  objection* 
able  than   thirty- eight  foolish  and  discordant  laws*     It  is  dilWcult 
to  understand,  for  instance,  what  advantage  there  can  be  in  hav- 
ing one  law  of  marriage  and  di%'arce  in  New  York  and  another  in 
Connecticut,  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  notorious  evils  resulting 
tliercfrom*     The  centralization  that  is  to  be  shunned  is  not  legis- 
tive  so  much  as  administrative.     Against  this  our  safeguard  is  to 
be  found  elsewhere  than  in  constitutions.     Were  we  obliged  to 
maintain  our  national  existence,  or  should  we  be  compelled  to  pre- 
serve our  internal  security  by  constant  armed  conflict,  admiuistra- 
tivc  oeutialization  might  indeed  be  inevitable.     But  there  seems 
little  reason  to  believe  that  the  United  States  will  ever  l>ecome  & 
military  nation,     Jn  onr  own   henuspiiere  we  have  no  rivals,  and 
there  is  little  inducement  for  any  European  nation,  jealously  intent 
on  preserving  the  balance  of  power,  to  venture  on  other  than 
peaceful  relations  with  so  iK>weifnl  an  antagonist.     The  future  of 
this  country  is  doubtless  that  of  a  a  indnstrial  nation,  and  it  will 
probably  Ih?  found  that  such  a  society,  unlike  a  militant  one,  tends 
nsturully  to  decentralixe  admiutsl ration. 

Whatever  the  conditions  of  future  political   life  in  the  United 
States,  our  institutions,  including  the  Constitution  Itself^  muat  \m 

'  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  those  conditions ;  they  must  lio 
susceptilile  of  change  in  correspondence  with  the  changing  life  of 
the  future  world.  Such  change  need  not  be  revolutionary,  its  pos- 
sibility is  a  safeguard  against  revolution. 
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II.    LAND  AND  LAW  AS  AGENTS  IN  EDUCATING  INDIANS. 

BY  PBE8IDENT  GATES  OF  BUTOEB8*  COLLEGE. 

(Read  September  tl,  1885.) 

Land  and  law  and  education  are  terms  which  convey  a  suffici- 
eDtlj  definite  meaning  to  us  all.  But  with  reference  to  the  land 
of  tbe  United  States,  before  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
regarded  as  the  subject  of  an  uninterrupted  process  of  education, 
good  or  bwl,  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  what 
is  an  Indian?  What  is  his  legal  status?  Can  he  be  defined  in 
terms  satisfactory  to  Americans  who  lore  justice  and  believe  in 
fair  play?  His  copper  color,  his  prominent  cheek  bones,  his 
straight  black  hair  are  physical  marks  easily  connoted  for  placing 
liim  among  the  ethnographic  groups  into  which  we  divide  the  in- 
habitants of  our  land.  If  we  look  for  the  marks  by  which  his 
legal  status  is  to  be  recognized,  they  will  be  found  to  be  quite  as 
striking.  But  we  hesitate  in  attempting  to  name  the  anomalous 
position  we  have  given  him  before  the  law.  He  is  not  a  citizen 
hj  local  birth.  He  is  not  a  foreigner.  He  is  not  an  alien.  He 
cannot  by  naturalization  become  a  citizen.  General  Gushing 
called  bim  a  *' domestic  subject."  Duuiel  Webster  applies  to  the 
Indians  an  old  legal  definition,  which  would  delight  the  heart  of 
many  a  greedy  frontiersman  who  covets  their  property.  He  calls 
them  *'|)erpctual  inhabitants  with  diminutive  rights.'*  On  the 
^l»ole.  tbe  term  which  has  for.nd  most  favor  with  those  who  con- 
8i<lerthe  matter,  is,  *'  wards  of  the  government." 

WARDS    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT. 

To  the  designingly  selfish,  this  term  loosely  used  seems  to  indi- 
t^ate  i>owor  on  our  part  to  do  as  we  will  at  present  with  their  laud 
aud  with  the  Indians  themselves.  Who  shall  call  on  us  for  a  final 
amounting  before  these '* wards"  attain  their  majority?  And  do 
""t  btatisties  and  analogies  give  ground  to  hope  that  before  that 
tinie shall  anive,  ihey  will  die  out?  With  the  fair-minded,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  term  is  a  favorite  one  from  precisely  opposite 
stives.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  certain  duties  toward  them 
rest  as  obligations  upon  us.  President  Cleveland  voices  this 
^eelinjr  when  he  says  in  his  inaugural  address  : 

**Tlie  conscience  of  the  people  demands  that  the  Indians  within 
8 
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our  boundaries  shall  be  fairly  and  honestly  treated,  as  wards  of  the 
government,  and  their  education  and  civilization  promoted  with  a 
view  to  their  ultimate  citizenship." 

The  relation  of  a  man  to  his  wards  tests  his  integrity  and  his 
sense  of  honor.  If  his  wards  are  not  in  all  respects  interesting, 
attractive  or  lovable,  and  have  no  powerful  friends  to  watch  over 
their  interests,  the  relation  becomes  a  nicer  test  of  the  guardian. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  m}-  address,  to-nigiit,  to  examine  with  you, 
in  the  light  of  this  truth,  some  of  our  duties  to  the  nation's  Indian 
wards ;  and  especially  to  look  at  the  agency  of  such  land  and  law 
as  we  give  them  or  den}'  them  in  educating  these  "  wards  of  the 
nation." 

LAND  AND  LAW  ARE  ACTIVE  AGENTS  ON  THE  FRONTIER. 

Land  and  law  I  have  purposely  called  agents  in  this  process  of 
educating  the  Indian.  They  are  not  mere  passive  conditions. 
They  are  living  forces,  now  at  work  in  the  solution  of  the  question, 
"  What  is  the  future  of  the  Indian?"  Here  in  the  East,  we  forget 
how  questions  of  land  and  law  lay  hold  upon  the  frontiei-sman. 
Land  is  conservative,  a  permanent  property,  a  measure  of  values, 
here.  Not  so,  in  the  West.  There  the  chief  object  of  every  man 
is  to  get  land,  either  to  hold  or  as  a  basis  for  speculation.  The 
value  of  land  fluctuates,  there,  at  the  caprice  of  the  railroad 
magnates  who  by  giving  or  withholding  a  station  or  a  grain  eleva-- 
tor  make  or  destroy  a  market,  and  multiply  or  divide  by  ten  the 
value  of  all  the  land  for  miles  around.  There  is  a  fever  of  activity 
along  the  frontier.  And  its  most  clearly  marked  symptom  is  the 
feverish  thirst  for  land.  No  man  who  has  not  seen  it  and  felt  it 
can  understand  the  intense  power  of  this  wish  for  lands  in  the 
restless  life  that  fringes  our  unclaimed  public  domain.  To  get 
land,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  seems  the  one  aim  of  every  man  you 
see.  The  Indian  problem,  ever  since  it  began  to  be  a  problem, 
has  been  working  itself  out  on  an  area  ever-shifting  westward, 
with  the  march  of  white  settlements.  Those  who  have  studied  it 
have  always  found  themselves  in  the  din  of  the  bonier-life,  of  land 
seizures,  new  settlements  and  the  eager  strife  of  the  frontier. 
Land  has  been  and  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  education  of  the 
Indian,  then,  whether  we  will  it  or  not;  and  never  a  more  power- 
ful agent  than  now.  Unless  we  wisely  provide  land  in  severalty 
for  the  Indians  within  the  next  five  years,  the  awful  pressure  of 
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immigration  and  tbe  logic  of  seldshness  unchecked  by  wise  legisla- 
tion will  have  left  no  land  whatever. 

SOME  LAW  MLST   BE   HAD   TO    SECURE    ANY   LAND   TO   THE    INDIAN. 

Law,  too,  works  its  most  striking  effects  at  those  formative 
periods  when  custom  and  prescription  and  long  occupancy  have 
not  settled  men's  rights  and  titles;  Of  course  the  power  of  law  is 
best  discerned  by  the  thoughtful  in  the  sileut  steady  reign  of  law 
that  characterizes  and  conditions  the  society  in  which  we  live  here 
at  the  East.  But  the  unthinking  are  most  deeply  impressed  by  the 
processes  of  the  law  as  it  begins  to  make  its  power  felt  in  com- 
munities where  all  rights  of  occupancy  are  comparative!}*  recent, 
where  are  found  large  numbers  of  adventurers  and  criminals  who 
shun  tbe  law,  and  where  appeals  to  brute  force  have  been  frequent. 
The  power  of  law  is  keenly  felt  because  men  have  so  often  felt  its 
absence.  In  such  society  as  this,  law  is  to  begin  its  educating  in- 
fluence upon  the  Indians.  And  one  of  the  first  offices  of  law  for 
the  Indian  must  be  to  secure  a  fair  amount  of  land  to  the  ludian, 
and  gradually,  but  firmly  and  surely,  to  teach  him  that  he  must  use 
that  laud  wisely  and  thereby*  prosper,  or  that  if  he  persistently 
refuses  to  use  it,  he  must  lack,  and  if  he  will  do  no  work  when  he 
has  been  taught  how  to  work,  then  he  must  starve. 

It  is  but  recentlj'  that  the  land  question  has  begun  to  press  upon 
us,  in  America.  The  overflow  of  people  has  moved  westward  and 
bad  the  best  lands  simply  for  the  taking,  so  freely  that  the}'  have 
known  nothing  of  the  consideration  of  the  rights  of  former  occu- 
pants. We  have  had  an  almost  unoccupied  continent  to  take 
under  cultivation.  Hiritory  lias  never  before  recorded  the  march 
'>f  a  fully  civilized  race  into  and  over  a  continent  that  was  not 
possessed  by  another  race.  The  vast  migrations  westward  of 
Asiatic  and  Kuropean  Instor}*  involved  questions  of  joint  occu- 
pancv.  of  the  right  of  conquest,  and  of  the  local  government  of  the 
conqueretl.  liut  for  purposes  of  settled  cultivation,  our  continent 
Dorth  of  Mexico  was  practically  unoccupied.  Roaming  over 
^►nsands  of  square  miles,  to  hunt  and  fish  had  not  given  to  the 
Indian  tribes  au}*  such  rights  in  the  soil,  any  such  tenure  of  the 
J^nd  in  e(|uity,  as  comes  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  even 
^^^n\  tbo  long  occupancy  of  fixed  tracts  for  pasturing  flocks  and 
benlj*.  When  the  first  |)eriod  of  Indian  wars  that  threatened  the 
extermination  of  the   whites   had   passed,  the   flood  of   migration 
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flowed  westward  over  a  whole  continent,  checked  only  for  a  little 
at  the  limits  of  the  reservation  which  had  been  solemnl}-  gnaranteed 
to  the  Indians  from  time  to  time  —  then,  after  chafing  a  little  at 
the  delay,  swallowing  them  up  in  its  onward  sweep,  and  tossing 
the  Indians  westward  again  like  driftwood  on  its  foremost 
waves. 

This  superbundance  of  land  no  longer  exists.  Men  who  have 
seen  millions  of  acres  given  to  a  railroad  and  have  felt  *'  there's 
land  enough,"  as  we  begin  to  approach  the  limit  of  the  nation's 
landed  largess,  grow  impatient  of  the  possession  of  any  land  by 
the  Indian.  We  have  all  seen  the  animus  of  the  Oklahoma 
"  boomers,"  who  pass  by  thousands  of  acres  of  land  to  be  had  at 
merely  nominal  rates  —  land  far  better  than  that  which  the}'  seek 
to  wrest  from  the  Indian,  and  encamping  on  the  borders  of  the 
forbidden  land,  defy  law  and  military  force,  and  will  do  nothing 
but  sigh  with  passionate  covetous  longing  for  Naboth's  vineyard, 
though  it  does  not  adjoin  their  own.  Such  men  waste  3ear8  in 
lazy  protest  against  the  holding  of  any  lands  by  Indians.  If  the 
Indian  is  to  retain  any  land,  he  must  have  more  law ! 

Thus  we  have  clearly  before  us  the  white  man's  greed  of  land 
and  the  red  man's  lack  of  law  !  l*otent  factors  in  educating  the 
Indians,  these  have  been  !  What  have  they  made  of  him,  so  far 
in  his  history? 

It  is  diflicult  to  say  what  the  Indian  was  before  he  was  contam- 
inated by  contact  with  the  whites.  This  has  been  the  favorite 
ground  of  romance  writers.     One  hesitates  to  set  foot  there  I 


SENTIMENT    ASIDE,    WHAT    IS    THE    INDIAN. 

Yet  we  seek  for  facts,  not  groundless  sentiment ;  and  we  may 
safely  sa}'  that  the  aboriginal  American  was  not^  after  all,  the  un- 
fallen  man.  He  had  faults  and  vices.  The  Saturnian  age  was 
not  in  unbroken  sway  here  in  America  when  Indians  were  the  only 
visitors  to  these  mineral  springs  at  Saratoga  I  The  tomahawk,  the 
scalping  knife,  the  torture-stake  did  not  come  over  in  the  May- 
flower!  Not  all  the  vices  of  the  Indian  camp  of  to-day  can  be 
justly  attributed  to  the  exaniple  or  the  influence  of  the  whites.  It 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  uncontaininated  Indian  warrior 
spent  the  greaUir  part  of  his  time  in  romantic  thoughts  about  the 
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graves  of  his  fatliers  —  certainly  he  treated  very  shabbily  his 
linng  female  relatives  —  his  wife,  his  sisters,  his  daughters.  We 
should  misjudge  him  if  we  deemed  him  so  religiously  incliued  that 
be  spent  his  days  unoccupied  in  the  open  air  on  purpose  that  he 
might  with  ontutored  mind  *'sec  God  in  storms  or  hear  him  in  the 
wind."  Too  often  any  open-air  abstractions  that  may  have  seemed 
to  early  observers  to  engage  him  as  he  lay  unoccupied  in  the 
samoier  sunshine  ought  no  doubt  to  be  charged  in  fairness  to  a 
trait  in  his  nature  which  has  led  to  the  frontiersman's  definition  of 
an  Indian's  idea  of  perfect  bliss  —  '*  to  sit  on  the  fence  and  see 
the  white  man  mow." 

I  remember  a  certain  dinner  party  where  the  host  was  a  gentle- 
man who  in  earlier  years  had  been  a  most  intimate  friend  of 
Cooper,  the  great  Indian  novelist,  his  companion  in  frontier  life 
and  in  European  travel,  the  witness  of  his  literary  success  and 
jealous  of  his  fame.  The  conversation  had  turned  on  Cooper  and 
his  novels,  when  a  lady  said  to  our  host:  "Was  not  a  negro 
servant  in  Mr.  Cooper's  family  a  famous  hunter — the  original  of 
Natty  Bumpo,  the  hero  of  the  Leatherstocking Tales?"  "Oh,  no," 
was  the  quick  repl^',  "he  was  a  pure  creation  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
imagination.  There  never  was  an  actual  original  for  him  any 
nwre  than  there  was  for  Mr.  Cooper's  perfect  Indians." 

Ut  us  deal  with  the  actual  Indian.     Too  much  conceded  to  the 
romance  writei*s  who  depict  the  Indian  in   elysian  tints  against 
^Hsian  backgrounds,  would  tend  to  a  powerful  revulsion  of  feel- 
"ig  when  one  visits  a  western  reservation.     Designing  men   are 
food  of  declaiming  about  the  contrast  between  such  Indians  of 
'"OQJance,  and  the  Indian  as  he  is.     And  they  make  the  contrast 
P'tifalon  purpose  that  the  minds  of  those  who  feel  the  unpleasant 
J***  may  be  alienated  from  any  serious  consideration  of  the  actual 
'^^eds  and  the  unquestioned  and  most  outrageous  wrongs  of  the 
'^^^l  Indian.     Yet  there  is  no  question   that   the   Indians  of  this 
^niinent  were  and  are  far  superior  to  the  savage  races  of  most 
^^her  quarters  of  the  globe.     They  are  well  worth  saving!     Corn- 
Patent  judges  who  have   seen   much  of  both  classes   regard  the 
average  Indian  as  quite  the  equal  in  native  intelligence  and  ability 
of  the  average  negro  of  the  southern  plantation.     And  if  you  think 
Ihat  there  is   no    foundation   in   fact  for  the   nobility  soniotinies 
tssigoed   to  the   Indian,  let  me  read   you  a  brief  extract  from  a 
Contribution  by  an  army  officer  to  the  Army  cmd  Nacfj  Journal. 
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(President  Gates  here  read  from  the  '' Centur\' of  Dishonor," 
page  409.) 

A    FEW   STATISTICS. 

*  But  we  base  our  consideration  of  the  work  that  land  and  law 
are  to  do  for  the  Indian  upon  facts  rather  than  sentiment.  We 
find  ground  for  hope  in  these  facts  :  82,000  of  the  265,000  Indians 
have  adopted  citizen's  dress  ;  not  counting  the  GO, 000  Indians  of 
the  live  civilized  tribes,  15,000  houses  have  been  built  by  them; 
they  have  under  cultivation  230,000  acres  of  land,  more  than  an 
acre  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  ;  they  raised  last  3ear  in 
round  numbers  a  million  bushels  of  corn,  nearly  as  much  wheat, 
half  a  million  bushels  of  oats  and  barley,  and  as  many  bushels  of 
vegetables.  Of  stock  they  own  235,000  horses  and  mule<»,  103,- 
000  head  of  cattle,  G8,000  swine,  and  over  1,000,000  sheep. 
These  figures  exclude  the  products  and  possessions  of  the  60,000 
civilized  Indians,  who  are  now  ripe  for  territorial  government  and 
whose  possessions  would  more  than  double  these  amounts. 

INDIANS    ASK    FOR   LAND    IN    SEVERALTY. 

These  results  would  be  very  small,  of  course,  for  the  same  numl)er 
of  whites.  But  they  prove  conclusively  the  utter  falsehood  of  the 
charge  sometimes  made  that  Indians  will  not  work  and  cannot 
farm  successfuU}-.  I  give  them  because  they  indicate  a  growing 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  of  the  fact  that  their  future  lies 
along  the  line  of  systematic  labor  upon  the  soil.  Again  and  again 
as  you  read  the  records  of  negotiation  with  the  Indians  their 
repeated  removals  from  the  reservations  assigned  tiiem  by  treat}*, 
you  are  struck  by  the  eloquent  plea  of  the  Indians  for  ''land  they 
can  call  their  own,  to  make  a  home  on  it."  The  demand  for  land 
to  cultivate  has  been  much  more  constant  than  our  people 
general! v  have  believed.  It  is  pathetic,  and  provocative  of  hot 
indignation,  too,  if  a  man  loves  justice,  to  read  the  accounts  of 
the  breaking-up  by  the  government  of  promising  beginnings  in  a 
fixed  agricultural  life.  And  when  tribes  have  been  thus  torn  from 
the  land  tliey  had  begun  to  cultivate,  and  our  government  in  return 
for  lands  surrendered  has  contracted  to  pay  so  many  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  in  stock  and  improved  implements  of  agriculture, 
and  has  year  after  year  broken  this  agreement,  it  stirs  the  blood 
to  read  the  petitions  of  their  chiefs  that  *'at  least  a  few  hoes"  may 
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be  sent  them  to  cultivate  their  farms !  As  we  see  at  liow  many 
points  in  the  history  of  one  tribe  and  another  a  very  little  direc- 
tion iimI  assistance,  a  little  wise  care  for  the  ignorant,  yes,  even  a 
little  common  honesty  in  dealing  with  the  helpless,  would  have 
civilised  whole  tribes  and  saved  them  from  generations  of  savagery, 
one  must  blush  for  his  country's  good  name,  and  long  to  do  some- 
thing, even  at  this  late  day,  to  help  right  such  stupendous 
wrongs! 

This  desire  for  land,  this  readiness  to  labor  on  it,  again  and 
igiin  expressed  in  the  past,  has  grown  rapidly  of  late.  It  is  the 
most  promising  sign  of  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem  how  to 
secure  the  Indian's  transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  If 
the  wronged,  embittered,  almost  despairing  Indians  of  certain 
tribes  are  to  be  lifted,  as  we  believe  they  soon  will  be,  to  the  plane 
of  hopeful  and  happy  citizenship,  it  will  be  by  this  blessed  road 
of  labor,  under  equal  laws,  and  each  man  on  land  which  he  holds 
M  his  own  by  a  personal  title.  This  conviction,  growing  and 
welcomed  among  the  Indians  themselves,  is  the  most  hopeful 
augury  for  their  future. 

For  what  ought  we  to  hope  as  the  future  of  the  Indian  ?  What 
should  the  Indian  become  ? 

THE    INDIAN    SHOULD    BE    A    CITIZEN. 

To  this  there  is  one  answer  —  and  but  one.  He  should  become 
an  intelligent  citizen  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  otiier 
'•manifest  destiny*'  for  any  man  or  any  body  of  men  on  our  domain. 
To  this  we  stand  committed,  by  all  the  logic  of  two  thousand  years 
^f  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  history,  since  Arrainius  with  his 
sturdy  followers  made  a  stand  for  liberty  against  the  legions  of 
Home.  Foremost  champions  of  that  peculiarly  Anglo-Saxon  idea, 
that  supports  a  strong  central  government,  moves  as  a  whole,  yet 
protects  carefully  the  local  and  individual  freedom  of  all  the  parts, 
^^  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  seek  to  fit  the  Indians  among  us, 
^  *e  do  all  other  men,  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  And 
"}'  the  stupendous  precedent  of  eight  millions  of  freedmen  made 
^''^''-ens  in  a  da}',  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  theory  that 
tin*  Way  to  tit  men  for  citizenship  is  to  make  them  citizens  1  The 
dangers  that  would  beset  Indian  voters  solicited  by  the  demagogue, 
*ouI<|  not  Ik?  greater  than  those  which  now  attend  him,  unprotected 
^vlaw,  the  prey  of  sharpers,  and  too  often  the  pauperized,  ration- 
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fed  pensioner  of  our  government,  which,  when  it  has  paid  at  all 
the  sums  it  has  promised  to  pay  to  Indians,  has  paid  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  undermine  what  manhood  and  self-respect  the  Indian 
had.  For  one,  I  would  willingly  see  the  Indians  rnn  the  risk  of 
being  flattered  a  little  by  candidates  for  Congress !  None  of  their 
tribes  are  destitute  of  shrewd  men  who  would  watch  the  interests 
of  the  race. 

DOES   OUR   POLICY   TOWARD   INDIANS    FAVOR   THIS? 

Has  our  Goveniraent  in  its  dealings  with  the  Indians  hitherto 
adopted  a  course  of  legislation  and  administration  well  adapted  to 
build  up  their  manhood  and  make  them  intelligent,  self-supporting 
citizens  ? 

They  are  the  wards  of  the  government.  Is  not  a  guardian's  first 
duty  so  to  educate  and  care  for  his  wards  as  to  make  them  able  to 
care  for  themselves  ?  It  looks  like  intended  fraud  if  a  guardian 
persists  in  such  management  of  his  wards  and  such  use  of  their 
funds  intrusted  to  him,  as  in  the  light  of  experience  clearly  unfits 
them  and  will  always  keep  them  unfit  for  the  management  of  their 
own  aff'airs  and  their  own  property.  When  a  guardian  has  in  his 
hands  funds  which  belong  to  his  wards,  funds  which  have  been 
expressly  set  apart  for  the  education  of  those  wards,  funds  which 
from  time  to  time  he  has  publicly  professed  himself  to  be  about  to 
use  for  that  particular  end,  yet  still  retains  the  money  from  year 
to  year  while  his  wards  suffer  sadly  in  the  utter  lack  of  proper 
educational  facilities,  we  call  his  conduct  disgraceful  —  au  outrage 
and  a  crying  iniquity.  Yet  our  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
again  and  again  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  government  has 
funds,  now  amounting  to  more  than  $4,000,000,  which  ai*e  by 
treaty  due  to  Indians  for  educational  purposes  alone.  Who  can 
doubt  that  a  comprehensive  plan  looking  to  the  industrial  and 
the  general  education  of  all  Indians  should  be  undertaken  at  once  ? 
I  hope  that  ray  friend  Gen.  Armstrong  will  speak  particularly 
upon  this  point  this  evening,  indicating  definitely  certain  ways  in 
which  these  over-due  funds  should  be  paid  to  the  Indians  in  educa- 
tional facilities. 

no!  we  pauperize  them. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  neglecting  to  provide  direct  means  for 
their  education  that  we    have    been    remiss  iu   our  duty  to  the 
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Indians.  The  money  and  care  which  our  government  has  given 
to  tbe  Indians  in  most  cases  has  not  been  wisely  directed  to 
strengtlieDing  their  manhood,  elevating  their  morals  and  fitting 
tbem  for  intelligent  citizenship.  We  have  massed  them  upon 
resenrations,  fenced  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  better  whites. 
We  have  given  them  no  law  to  protect  them  against  crimes  from 
within  the  tribe — almost  none  to  protect  them  against  aggressions 
from  without.  And  above  all  else,  we  have  utterly  neglected  to 
teach  them  the  value  of  honest  labor.  Nay,  by  rations  dealt  out 
whether  needed  or  not,  we  have  interfered  to  suspend  the  efficient 
teaching  by  which  God  leads  men  to  love  and  honor  labor.  We 
bare  taken  from  them  the  compelling  inspiration  that  grows  out  of 
His  law,  **  if  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat !"  Wh}', 
if  a  race  inured  to  toil  were  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world,  and  lefl  to  roam  at  large  over  a  vast  torritor}-,  regu- 
larly fed  by  government  supplies,  how  many  geucratious  would 
pass  before  that  race  would  revert  to  barbarism  ? 

BT  OUR   INJUSTICE   TOWARD   THEM   WE    DEMORALIZE   TIIE3I. 

We  have  held  them  at  arm's  length,  cut  them  off  from  the 
teaching  power  of  good  example,  and  given  them  rations  and  food 
to  hold  them  in  habits  of  abject  laziness.  A  civilization  like  ours 
would  soon  win  upon  the  Indians  and  bring  them  rapidly  into 
jneater  harmon}'  with  all  its  ideas,  if  as  a  nation  in  our  dealings 
^ith  them  we  had  shown  a  true  spirit  of  humanity,  civilization  and 
Christianity.  But  such  a  spirit  cannot  be  diseerned  in  the  histov}' 
of  our  legislation  for  the  Indians  or  our  treaties  with  them.  We 
have  never  recognized  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  us  as  the 
dominant,  civilized  people,  the  strong  government,  to  legislate 
carefully,  honorably,  disinterestedly  for  these  people.  We  boast 
<»f  the  brilliant  adaptations  of  science  to  practical  ends  and  every- 
<iay  uses  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  American  progress.  Where 
^^  the  triumphs  of  social  science  discernible  in  the  treatment 
-f^njericans  have  given  to  this  distinctively  American  question? 
^^  liave  not  shown  in  this  mutter  anything  approaching  that 
patient  study  of  social  conditions  which  England  has  shown  for 
^^^  uncivilized  natives  in  her  domain.  The  great  mass  of  our 
"*KWilaiion  regarding  Indians  has  had  to  do  with  getting  land  we 
"'*'  promised  them  into  our  possession  by  the  promise  of  a  price 
^Jow  as  we  could  fix  and  yet  keep  them  from  making  border- 
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warfare  upon  us  in  sheer  despair.  The  time  of  would-be  reformers 
has  been  occupied  too  constantly  in  devising  precautions  to  keep 
what  had  been  appropriated  from  being  stolen  before  it  reached 
the  Indians.  And  when  it  has  reached  them,  it  has  too  often  been 
in  the  form  of  annuities  and  rations  that  keep  them  physically 
and  morally  in  the  attitude  of  lazy,  healthy  paupers !  We  have 
not  seemed  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  question,  "  How  can  we 
organize,  enforce  and  sustain  institutions  and  habits  among  the 
Indians  which  shall  civilize  and  Christianize  them?  The  fine  old 
legend,  noblesse  oblige^  we  have  forgotten  in  our  broken  treaties 
and  our  shamefully  deficient  legislation. 

THE  WHITE  MAN*8  GREED  OF  LAND  AND  THE  INDIAN'S  LACK  OF  LAW. 

The  white  man's  greed  of  land  and  the  red  man's  lack  of  law 
have  long  prevented  the  civilization  of  the  Indian. 

Let  us  recognize  this  frankly.  We  shall  gain  nothing  by  shut- 
ting our  eyes  to  facts.  Broken  treaties  are  matters  of  record. 
Shuffling  with  the  accounts  of  amounts  due  to  Indians  can  be 
shown  from  the  books.-  The  shameful  instructions  issued  to  special 
commissioners  and  agents  to  deceive  Indians  as  to  the  value  of 
lands  the  government  wished  to  purchase,  and  to  take  by  show  of 
force  for  a  few  cents  an  acre  vast  tracts  known  to  be  worth  from 
twenty  to  a  hnndred  times  the  price  paid  —  all  this  is  in  the  letter 
books  and  the  published  reports.  The  money  promised,  but  not 
paid,  for  education  and  for  instruction  in  farming  is  still  in  our 
hands,  a  foul  blot  upon  the  nation's  ledger !  The  broken  pledges 
of  tlie  United  States  toward  the  Indians  are  so  numerous  that  a 
monotony  of  shame  wearies  you  at  their  recital !  Let  us  like 
honest  patriots  recognize  clearly  our  country's  disgrace  in  this 
matter,  and  then  resolve  to  do  what  we  can  to  remove  it  by  our 
fair  treatment  of  these  men  in  the  future. 

BKOKEN    PKOMISES    DO    NOT   CIVn.IZE. 

Like  many  another  man  who  loves  his  country,  I  once  felt  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  friends  of  the  Indian  were  guilt\'  of 
exaggeration  when  they  made  such  sweeping  charges.  Not  long 
ago,  a  recital  of  the  Hiets  was  made  by  that  noble  woman,  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson.  (Who  shall  take  up  that  work  for  the  friendless 
which  she  would  lay  down  at  no  other  behest  than  that  of  the 
messenger  who  called  her  to  her  crowning?)     The  title  she  chose 
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for  her  first  book  upon  the  Indian  question,  "-4  Century  of  Dis- 
honor"  I  resented,  as  did  many  of  you,  perhaps,  as  an  unjust 
reflection  upon  our  country's  good  name.  But,  my  friends,  we 
cannot  change  the  sad  facts  of  history  which  that  eloquent  protest 
rehearses.  Let  us  not  try  to  ignore  them  !  No  political  adven- 
turer ever  broke  faith  with  more  recklessness  than  our  Government 
has  shown  in  its  violation  of  pledges  to  the  Indians.  In  the  light 
of  history,  Charles  the  First  is  not  more  clearly  guilty  of  making 
promises  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  gaining  a  point  and  then 
breaking  his  promise,  than  are  we  guilt}*  of  having  again  and  again 
made  false  promises,  to  secure  our  own  selfish  ends,  in  dealing 
with  these  wards  of  the  government.  Follow  the  case  of  any  one 
trilie— even  of  the  Sioux,  overburdened  as  they  have  been  since 
'62 with  the  terrible  stigma  of  the  Minnesota  massacre.  Follow  the 
record  of  deceit,  broken  promises  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
delavcd  payments  in  damaged  goods,  unjust  accounts  rendered, 
repeated  removals  from  their  homes,  and  then  see  if  3'ou  can 
wonder  that  at  last  the  patience  of  savages  was  exhausted.  The 
indignant  outburst  with  which  one  of  their  chieftains  met  a  Com- 
missioner who  came  to  renew  the  old  promises  so  often  broken. 
Ton  will  understand.  If  it  was  unjust  to  the  individual  addressed, 
as  you  follow  the  record  it  at  least  shows  that  the  past  actions  of 
the  Government  were  appreciated  !  As  the  Commissioner  arose  to 
speak,  liie  Indian  chief,  stung  out  of  his  stoicism  b}'^  the  memories 
of  past  deceptions,  springing  to  his  feet,  walked  to  him  and  cried 
'»nt,  *^\11  the  men  who  come  from  Washington  are  liars.  The 
hald-headed  ones  are  the  worst  of  all.  You  are  a  bald-headed 
liar!    1  don't  want  to  hear  one  word  frorr.  3'ou  !" 

There  is  an  Indian  phrase  descriptive  of  heaven  which  is  sadly 
suggestive.  They  call  it  ''the  place  where  white  men  lie  no 
»nore."  A  bitter  ex[>erience  has  led  them  to  this.  We  have  the 
l»rov('r}»,  current  about  May-Day,  ''  Three  removes  are  as  bad  as 
a  liri'l"  The  Ogallalla  Sioux  have  been  forced  from  their  homos 
"'iif»t  times  since  1803  I  Yet  they  were  reported  by  the  Com- 
nnswjoner  at  their  last  resting-place  as  making  **simply  marvellous 
I'^'^t^risi*  in  civilization." 

b  is  time  that  the  light  of  science  and  tlie  heat  of  a  trui^  pliilau- 
tliropic  love  of  the  neglected  should  be  brought  to  a  focus  upon 
^^^  Indian  (juestion.    Let  the  people's  love  of  justice  be  awakeued, 
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and  let  its  awakened  power  be  shown  in  legislation  guided  b}'  the 
light  of  earnest  thought  and  the  love  of  man  ! 


CONDITION    OF   THE   INDIAN    BEFORE   THE   LAW. 

Look  at  the  condition  of  the  Indian  to-day  before  our  laws.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  of  our  people  are  utterly  without  the  protection 
of  law.  On  some  fifty  Indian  reservations,  the  United  States  has 
solemnly  pledged  itself  not  to  administer  justice  between  Indian 
and  Indian.  And  this  pledge  with  a  fidelity  rarely  discernible  in 
our  treatment  of  Indians,  our  government  has  kept! 

"By  the  Intercourse  Act  of  1834,  the  general  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  in  any 
place  within  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  extended  to  the  ^Indian 
Country,'  *'  ''  but  with  the  express  proviso  that  it  shall  not  extend 
to  Climes  cotamitted  bj'  one  Indian  against  the  [person  or  property 
of  another."  The  theory-,  so  far  as  theor\'  governed  this  act,  was 
that  each  tribe  would  preserve  order  and  punish  crime  by  its  own 
laws.  The/at'^  is  that  crime  on  the  reservations  goes  unpunished. 
In  his  last  Report,  the  Commissioner,  of  Indian  Affairs  sa3's,  *'a 
law  is  badly  wanted  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  offenses 
amongst  Indians  themselves."  "'  Outside  the  five  civilized  tribes 
in  tiie  Indian  Territory  wlio  have  tlieir  own  legislatures,  courts 
and  judicial  macl^nery,  and  among  whom  life  and  propert}'  are 
as  secure  as  tliey  are  in  the  States,"  —  these  are  the  words  of  the 
Commissioner  —  Indians  can  and  do  govern  themselves  well  under 
law  when  they  have  been  taught  by  missionaries  and  b}*  intercourse 
with  the  better  whites  —  '"the  Indian  is  not  answerable  to  any 
law  for  injuries  committed  on  one  of  his  own  race  in  the  Indian 
country.  The  result  is  that  the  most  brutal  an<l  unprovoked 
murders  are  committed  and  the  nuirderer  goes  unwhiptof  justice." 


TIMS    PUTS    A    niEMICM    ITON    CRIME. 

As  an  instance,  take  the  notorious  case  of  '•Crow  Dog,"  the 
Chief  who  murdered  '*  Spotted  Tail"  on  the  Sioux  reservation  in 
August,  1881.     The  First  District  Court  of  Dakota,  sitting  as  a 
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United  States  Court,  held  that  under  peculiar  treaty  provisions 
and  agreements  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  it  had  jurisdiction  in  the 
case,  which  was  uncjuestionably  one  of  murder,  and  Crow  Dog  was 
tried,  convicted  and  sentenced.  Upon  petition  for  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  certiorari  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  statutory  exception  was  not  repealed  by  the  treaty  ;  that  the 
Court  bad  no  jurisdiction  over  Indian  offenders  against  Indians ; 
that  the  conviction  and  sentences  were  void,  and  that  his  imprison- 
ment was  illegal  (ex  parte  Crow  Dog,  109  U.  S.  Reports,  550). 
Crow  Dog  was  accordingly  released  and  sent  back  to  the  reservation, 
in  the  language  of  the  agent,  "feeling  of  more  importance  than 
the  highest  chief  of  the  nation."  We  can  casil}'  understand  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  worst  elements  of  the  tribe  of  such  an 
exhibition  of  the  total  lack  of  law  for  Indians.  The  natural  results 
have  followed. 

Last  year  a  difficulty  alx)ut  some  horses  arose  between  Spotted 
Tail,  a  son  of  the  chief  whom  Crow  Dog  had  murdered,  and  Chief 
White  Thunder,  one  of  the  progressive  men  among  the  Sioux,  who 
had  recently  induced  a  number  of  his  band  to  begin  farming,  and 
wlwae  influence  was  uniformly  for  law  and  peace.  Spotted  Tail 
took  with  him  another  young  Indian,  went  to  the  camp  of  White 
Thunder,  and  shot  him  dead.  The  agent  summoned  the  murdereis. 
N)  bold  had  they  become  under  the  inHuence  of  Crow  Dog's  uu- 
piinished  crime,  that  the  two  murderers  at  once  responded,  fear- 
lessly coming  to  the  agent  for  examination.  lie  sent  them  to  Fort 
Niobrara;  but  when  the  report  of  the  case  reached  the  Indian 
I^partment  at  Washington,  ''this  department."  says  the  Secretary, 
*'had  no  alternative  but  to  reluctantly  order  the  prisoners  back  to 
the  reservation." 

When  we  remember  how  shamelessly  the  United  States  thus 
surrenders  it  high  prerogative  and  proves  recreant  to  its  sacred 
duty  of  maintaining  justice  and  protecting  life  on  these  broad 
^^^paiises  of  its  territory,  the  wonder  is  that  such  crimes  among 
the  Indians  are  not  far  more  frequent. 

••'OMfniMES  LAW  PUMSUKS  INDIANS,  BUT  IT  DOKS   NOT    PKOTECT  TUKM. 

^"t  while  the  Indian  on  the  reservation  has  in  law  no  protection 
'w  life  (,r  property  against  other  Indians,  if  a  dilllculty  arises  with 
'<«</^*,  no  nialter  who  were  the  aggressors,  the   Indian  learns  to 
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know  well  tlic  power  of  the  law.  There  are  no  IndiaDS  on  the 
juries  tliat  try  him  !  The  local  prejudice  against  Indians  is  such 
that  nothing  like  fairness  can  be  expected  of  juries  in  the  State  and 
Territorial  Courts.  Ever}'  effort  is  made  by  the  Indians,  on  this 
account,  to  get  cases  involving  their  rights  or  their  alleged  crimes 
tried  in  the  United  States  Courts,  although  this  involves  long, 
tedious  and  expensive  journeys. 

Thus  the  Indian  comes  to  know  the  law«s  ^^prompt  and  swift  to 
punish,  but  powerless  to  protect  him." 

When  Scott  wished  to  depict  in  the  most  striking  colors  the 
legal  favoritism,  the  lack  of  justice  that  disgraced  Scotland  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  during  the  bitter  party  struggles 
between  Whigs  and  Cavaliers,  he  could  in  no  way  make  it  more 
glaringly  evident  than  by  noting  the  currency  of  the  sa3'ing, 
'*  Show  me  the  man  and  Fll  show  3*ou  the  law." 

Yet  this  most  debasing  tolerance  of  favoritism  before  the  law,  we 
inculcate  by  example  in  our  doctrines  with  Indians.  This  false 
goddess  of  justice,  blind  to  the  crimes  of  her  favorites  and  to  the 
rights  of  all  others,  we  set  up  before  Indians  in  place  of  that  im- 
partial administration  of  justice,  that  keen  regard  for  the  rights  of 
every  man,  which  would  help  to  civilize  Indians  and  which  thous- 
ands of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  died  lo  make  real — to  perpetu- 
ate in  hiw  and  government. 

But  some  one  may  say,  '"the  Indian  law  is  allowed  to  govern  on 
the  reservation  because  certain  deeds  in  our  eyes  deserving  of  the 
severest  penalties  are  not  by  them  regarded  as  criminal ;  and  the 
property  of  Indians  on  the  reservation  is  not  protected  b}'  law 
against  depredations  bj*  other  Indians  of  their  tribe,  because  they 
hold  property  in  common.     It  does  not  need  protection.'' 

If  we  suppose  that  the  motives  of  our  legislators  have  been 
thus  kindly  considerate  of  Indian  feelings,  let  us  see  how  the 
Indian  is  treated  when  he  leaves  his  reservation. 


.irSTlCi:    CANNOT    UK    HAD    UY    AN    INDIAN. 

Sui)poso  that  an  Indian  gets  some  glimpses  of  the  higher  planes 
of  civilized  life,  loaves  his  reservation,  fornjally  severs  his  con- 
nection with  his  tribe,  settles  in  a  civili/od  community,  and  b}'  his 
industry  ac(iuires  property.  Does  our  law  protect  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it  ? 
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Not  at  all  I  Iron  Eye,  an  educated  Omaha,  made  quite  a  sum 
of  moDej  ill  trade.  This  he  lent  to  white  men,  taking  their  notes. 
He  has  been  defrauded  of  every  cent  of  it.  His  debtors  have 
refused  to  pay  him,  simply  because  he  was  an  Indian  and  could 
not  api)ear  in  court  to  sue  them.  Hundreds  of  Indians  have  been 
defrauded  in  this  way.  Could  we  more  forcibly  take  away  from 
tbem  all  incentives  to  labor?  It  is  not  enough  that  we  shut  out 
hdiaos  from  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  m  to  hundreds  of  well-educated,  honorable  men,  many  of 
them  ministers,  lawj'ers  and  physicians  of  excellent  education : 
YoQ  cannot  in  any  way  l)ecome  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  no 
matter  bow  worthy  of  citizenship  you  prove  yourself,  because  you 
are  strictly  sf^eaking  a  native-born  American  ! 

The  Degroes  who  are  your  emancipated  freelmen  are  citizens, 
and  the  door  of  naturalization  is  open  to  an}'  foreigner  who  will 
live  among  us  six  years,  no  matter  how  vicious  or  ignorant  he  may 
Iw;  but  it  is  shut  and  barred  against  you.  This  restriction 
would  seem  hard  enough.  But  it  has  not  been  enough  to  satisfs* 
the  hatred  which  has  pursued  the  Indian  in  certain  quarters,  or  to 
arouseifrom  a  calloused  indifference  the  conscience  of  our  people. 
Not  content  with  this,  our  Government  has  said  for  years  : 

"There  is  law  and  justice  for  ever}'  man  in  our  fair  land,  no 
matter  where  he  wau  born  or  what  his  condition,  save  only  for  the 
Indian.  There  is  no  law  to  protect  him  ;  there  is  only  law  to 
punish  him !" 

An  Indian  cannot  appear  in  court ;  nor  can  an  attorney  appear 
forliim  unless  especialh'  ordered  so  to  do  by  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment. Neither  citizen  nor  foreigner  nor  ''infant,"  the  Indian  i^; 
s'nij)ly  the  victim  of  tlie  law. 

^'an  he  safely  wait  for  such  tardy  protection  as  he  may  get  from 
the  Department,  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  overburdened  witli 
the  incongruous  details,  which  are  heaped  upon  it  by  the  lack  ot  a 
<^finite  Indian  policy  on  the  part  of  our  government? 

I>et  us  see. 

An  agent  writes  to  the  Indian  Department : 

'*  I  knvir  a  most  de«ervinj«:  Imlian  wlio  selected  a  rnnch  one  hundred  miles 
'nmi  tlie  Keservation  twelve  years  aj;o.  He  has  lived  tiiere  ever  sinee 
SQK'iIv,  has  raised  seven  children,  has  huilt  a  house  an»i  a  corral.  Four  years 
•?'»  lie  went  lo  S.inia  Fe  to  get  a  title  to  his  land.  He  paid  some  scoundrel 
^^^  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  for  a  worthless  paper,  the  man  representing 
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himself  as  the  United  States  land  agent.  I  reported  these  facts,  and  ftent  the 
paper  the  Indian  had  received  from  this  swindler  to  your  office,  but  nothing 
was  done.  That  sort  of  work  discourages  others  who  are  willing  and  who 
have  both  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  become  independent  men." 

Of  course  the  Department  could  not  act  in  every  such  case.  The 
fault  is  with  the  law,  or  rather  the  most  culpable  lack  of  law  which 
leaves  the  Indian  open  to  plunder,  even  offers  to  sharpers  a  bid  to 
plunder  him,  b}'  refusing  him  any  recognition  in  the  courts. 

The  amendment  attached  to  the  last  Indian  appropriation  bill 
looks  to  the  punishment  by  United  States  law  of  all  Indians  for 
certain  grave  offenses  committed  by  Indians  against  one  another 
or  against  whites.  But  the  Indian  is  still  left  without  the  right  to 
appear  in  the  courts,  to  sue  in  his  own  name,  immediately.  He 
ma}*  still  be  plundered  with  impunity. 


PREJUDICE   EXAGGERATES    EVIL   DEEDS   OF   INDIANS. 

And  more  than  that,  white  men  are  shamefully  indifferent  to 
crimes  committed  against  Indians,  while  every  slightest  deviation 
from  absolute  peacef ulness  on  the  part  of  an  Indian  toward 
whites,  no  matter  under  what  provocation,  is  telegraphed  all  over 
the  land  as  an  **outrago"  or  a  ''massacre*'  by  Indians. 

In  the  Associated  Press  dispatches  of  Aug.  25th,  I  noticed 
this  item  : 

BRUTAL    ASSAULT    ON    A    CHIPPEWA    CHIEF. 

Brainaud,  Minn.,  Aug.  25. — IIole-in-thc-l)ay,  the  noted  Cliippewa  chief, 
while  on  his  way  tn  St.  Paul  last  night,  was  taken  from  a  Northern  Pacific 
train  at  a  way  station,  dragged  into  the  woods  and  so  brutHlly  beaten  that  he 
is  not  expected  to  recover.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  whiskey 
men,  against  whom  he  was  going  to  testify  in  the  Federal  Court. 

It  is  whisky  that  causes  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  of  violence 
among  Indians.  All  thoughtful  men  among  them  recognize  this 
fact.  But  who  saw  any  indignant  editorials  at  this  outrage  upon 
a  chief  who  was  attempting  to  preserve  law  and  order?  Suppose, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  noted  leader  of  the  whisky  ring,  a  white 
man,  had  been  taken  from  the  train  by  Indians,  even  when  he  had 
been  breaking  the  laws  this  chief  was  trying  to  maintain,  and  had 
been  treated  by  Indians  as  white  men  treated  this  Indian.     You 
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tod  I  know  well  the  kind  of  oatcrj  against  ^'brutes"  and  * 'savages** 
that  would  have  come  fVom  many  quarters ! 

Is  tbere  DOthiDg  barbarous  Id  the  dispatch  telegraphed  to  our 
oewspapers  three  weeks  ago :  ^^The  United  States  troops  under 
LieutenaDt  came  upon  the  camp  of  Chief  Geronimo,  and 

killed  a  sqoaw,  three  bucks  and  a  child."  Put  it  into  plain 
English  and  it  reads  that  our  troops,  surprising  the  camp  of  this 
Indian,  killed  an  Indian  woman,  three  half- grown  bo^'s  and  a 
diild.  If  Geronimo,  the  savage,  had  come  upon  the  camp  of  one 
of  our  officers  and  had  thus  slain  several  members  of  his  family, 
among  tbem  a  wife  and  a  little  child,  what  a  sickening  sense  of  the 
brntality  of  the  savage  would  have  come  over  us  !  Yet  one  white 
man  who  barely  escaped  with  his  life  after  a  long  imprisonment 
among  Indians  in  a  border  warfare  sa3's  :  '^  I  caunol  blame  them 
much  for  their  atrocities,  because  I  have  m3*8elf  seen  their  children 
killed  in  cold  blood  by  whites  when  they  were  victorious." 

SO-CALLED    ''INDIAN   UPRISINGS." 

Here  18  an  instance  of  the  class  which  are  often  reported  as 
massacres  by  Indians.  The  facts  are  from  the  letter-books  of  the 
agent  who  investigated  the  occurrence,  and  are  reported  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Welsh. 

A  few  miles  north  of  the  Navajo  Reservation,  a  very  quarrel- 
some man  named  Mitchell  keeps  a  trading  store.  The  agent  had 
repeatedly  warned  the  Indians  to  keep  away  from  him,  his  ugly 
temper  rendering  a  quarrel  almost  inevitable  it  one  had  dealings 
*'th  bim.  Last  April  some  of  the  Navajo  Indians  went  to  him 
to  trade  their  clip  of  wool  for  goo<ls.  With  a  blameworthy  disre- 
g«rii  of  appearances,  but  merelj*  in  jest,  an  Indian  pointed  an 
"^loaded  gun  at  some  of  Mitcheirs  cattle,  and  then  at  a  child,  his 
grandson,  standing  near  the  store.  Mitchell  fired  at  the  Indian, 
^^li  lis  rifle,  killing  him  mstantly.  He  then  fired  at  another 
^^ian,  some  distance  away,  who  was  not  a  party  to  the  act, 
bounding  him  seriously  in  the  head.  Hearing  the  firing,  anjl 
Knowing  well  what  mercy  Indian  women  may  expect  at  such  a 
^u»e,  two  Indian  women  who  had  been  in  Mitchell's  house  were 
'^Iped  by  his  wife  to  escape  from  the  back  door.  As  they  were 
climbing  the  fence  in  the  rear  of  his  house,  Mitchell  fired  again  at 
ttem,  but  missed  them.  The  onl}'  retaliatory  act  of  the  Indians 
^aa  the  theft  of  a  number  of  MitchelFs  cattle,  most  of  which  they 
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afterward  returned.  Bat  how  did  this  incident  appear  la  the 
newspapers  all  over  the  land  ?  It  was  telegraphed  as  a  threatening 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  Navajos !  It  was  a  ease  where  the 
lambs  had  been  guilty  of  disturbing  the  water  below  where  the 
wolf  was  drinking.  Was  not  the  wolf  fully  justified  in  making  an 
end  of  them  ?  If  the}'  bleat  in  remonstrance,  telegraph  it  East 
that  the  Inmbs  have  risen  to  exterminate  the  defenceless  wolves! 
So  during  the  excitement  about  the  Crow-Creek  reserVation, 
last  spring,  some  ten  Indians  went  quietly  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
reservation,  to  cut  and  sell  some  firewood,  as  it  had  been  their 
custom  to  do  for  years  ^hen  their  spring  planting  was  done. 
Straightway  inflammatory  dispatches  went  out  broadcast,  like  this 
one  from  Pierre,  Dakota : 

•*  Trouble  lins  commenced  in  earnest  on  the  Winnebago  reservation ;  the 
Indians  claiming  to  act  under  tbe  instruction  of  Agent  Gasman,  are  destroy- 
ing the  property  of  the  settlers  wherever  they  can.  The  Utter  are  preparing 
organized  resistance,  and  there  will  he  some  good  Indians  before  long.  As 
soon  Hs  the  first  shot  is  fired,  trouble  will  commence,  and  Agent  Gasman  had 
better  call  on  the  government  or  cease  egging  the  Indians  on,  for  there  U  a 
strong  feeling  against  him  for  turning  the  savages  loose." 

The  fact  was  that  as  soon  as  the  agent  learned  that  these  Indians 
had  gone  to  cut  wood,  knowing  the  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind,  he  ordt'red  them  to  return,  although  the  place  where  they 
were  cutting  wood  was  several  miles  from  the  nearest  white 
settlers.     The  Indians  obeyed,  committing  no  depredations. 


"no    good    INDIAN    BUT    A    DEAD    INDIAN"? 

The  threatening  phrase  in  the  above  disaster,  "there  will  be 
some  good  Indians  before  long,"  1  need  hardly  remind  you  is  an 
allusion  to  that  exquisite  flower  of  the  Christian  civilization  9i  the 
lOtli  century,  which  sums  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  so  many  men 
the  whole  Indian  question — the  saying,  "There  is  no  good  Indian 
but  a  dead  Indian.'*  May  God  forgive  the  people  of  our  land  the 
frequency  with  which  this  shameful  sentence  has  been  repeated 
with  a  ribald  laugh  !  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  Cain*s  answer,  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"  with  the  added  curse  of  a  sneer  and  a 
laugh  as  the  blood  of  our  brother  cries  out  against  us  !  It  is  in- 
deed true,  as  that  noble  friend  of  the  Indian,  II.   H.,  has  some- 
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where*  said,  that  this  mocking  and  heartless  cry  has  done  more  to 
rtise  up  friends  for  th^  Indians  than  has  cny  other  utterance  con- 
cerning them !  "  Is  it  possible  that  this  is  the  cry  that  voices  the 
attitude  of  a  civilized  |>eople  (who  give  millions  for  Christian 
miftsions)  toward  the  heathen  on  their  own  territory?"  men  have 
asked  And  the  noblest  rejoinder  I  have  heard,  came  recently  from 
the  staunch  hero  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Carlisle  school  for 
Indians,  Captain  Pratt,  who  said  in  substance,  **We  accept  the 
watch-word.  There  is  no  good  Indian  but  a  dend  Indian.  Let 
us  by  education  and  patient  effort  kill  the  Indian  in  him,  and  save 
the  man  r 

If  we  are  to  do  this,  we  must  give  to  the  Indian  fair  treatment, 
and  protection  b\'  law. 

am;  the  Indian  the  gospel,  but  not  a  *'  gospel  based  on  a 

BROKEN  decalogue." 

The  work  of  Christian  missionaries  is  all-important.  No  one 
can  estimate  it  more  highly  than  do  I.  But  as  a  nation  we  have 
DO  right  to  say  to  the  Indians:  '*We  will  break  our  treaties  with 
you,  we  will  withhold  the  funds  that  are  your  due.  You  shall  be 
the  only  people  on  earth  who  may  not  freely  take  the  broad  acres 
we  have  wrested  from  you  and  make  yonrj^elf  a  home  and  become 
a  citizen.  We  ma}-  give  you  law  to  punish  your  crimes,  but  we 
^ill  give  you  no  law  to  protect  your  rights — yet  you  must  take  all 
this  sweetly  at  our  hands,  because  we  are  a  Christian  people  ;  and 
^e  will  send  you  more  missionaries  !" 

Away  with  a  hypocrisy  that  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  weightier 
matters  of  law  and  judgment.  Let  missionaries  be  sent,  and  in 
gn?ater  numbers.  But  there  is  sound  sense  and  sound  theology 
in  the  reply  recently  made  by  a  friend  of  justice,  to  ministcMs  who 
M  resolved  that  ''what  the  Indian  needs  is  not  more  land  but 
nK)re  missionaries."  He  said,  **I  suppose  the  Indian's  reply  would 
^»  *give  me  law  first,  and  I  will  take  gospel  afterwards.'"  ^'A 
^>roken  decalogue  seems  to  have  been  always  a  poor  foundation  for 
the  po8i>el  to  rest  upon." 

As  a  help  to  killing  the  Indian  in  him,  and  saving  and  strength- 
ening manhood^  then,  I  say  send  more  missionaries,  hut  first  give 
him  Ins  rights  as  a  man !     Let  our  acts  show   that  we  believe  iu 
both  decalogue  and  gospel. 
Protect  the  Indian  from  the  white  man's  greed  of  land  and  the 
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red  man's  lack  of  law.  Give  him  law,  such  law  as  the  rest  of  as 
have.  Give  him  land — land  of  his  oti;n,  for  each  man.  Let  us 
cease  to  juggle  with  our  own  conscience  and  with  the  Indian's  sense 
of  justice  by  saying,  the  reason  why  we  take  your  reservation  away 
from  jou  is  because  it  is  now  worth  something !  We  steal  3'our 
lands  because  they  have  become  worth  stealing,  don't  you  see ! 

Objectively,  then,  and  because  of  his  relations  with  the  whites, 
the  Indian  needs  the  educating  influence  of  law  such  as  protects 
other  men,  and  of  land  of  his  own.  And  now  from  the  subjective 
point  of  view,  what  elements  in  the  Indian  problem,  what  forces 
at  work  from  within  the  tribe,  delaj'  the  progress  of  the  Indiaa 
toward  his  ultimate  goal,  intelligent  Christian  citizenship? 

Two  peculiarities  which  mark  the  Indian  life,  if  retained,  will 
render  his  progress  slow,  uncertain  and  difficult.     These  are : 

1.  The  Tribal  Organization. 

2.  The  Indian  Reservation. 

THE   TRIBAL   ORGANIZATION   MUST   BE   BROKEN   UP. 

I  am  satisfied  that  no  man  can  carefully  study  the  Indian 
question  without  the  deepening  conviction  that  these  institutions 
must  go^  if  we  would  save  the  Indian  from  himself. 

And  first,  the  tribe.  Politicall}',  it  is  an  anomaly — an  imperium 
in  imperio.  Early  in  our  history,  when  whites  were  few  and 
Indians  were  relatively  numerous  and  were  grouped  in  tribes  with 
something  approaching  to  a  rude  form  of  government,  it  was 
natural,  it  was  inevitable,  that  we  should  treat  with  them  as  tribes. 
It  would  have  been  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  modify  their 
tribal  relations.  But  now  the  case  is  entirely  difierent.  There  is 
hardly  one  tribe  outside  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  terri-- 
tory  which  can  merit  the  name  of  an  organized  society  or  which 
discharges  the  simplest  functions  of  government.  Disintegration 
has  long  been  the  rule.  Individualism,  the  key-note  of  our  socio- 
political ideas  in  this  century,  makes  itself  felt  by  sympathetic 
vibrations  even  in  the  rude  society  of  the  Indian  tribes.  There  is 
little  of  the  old  loyalty  to  a  personal  chief  as  representing  a  gov- 
erning authority  from  the  Great  Spirit.  Perhaps  there  never  was 
so  much  of  this  as  some  have  fancied  among  the  Indians.  Certainly 
there  are  few  signs  of  it  now.  A  passive  acquiescence  in  the  mild 
leadership  of  the  promising  son  of  a  former  leader,  among  the 
peaceable  tribes  of  the  southwest,  or  a  stormy  hailing  b}*  the  young 
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braves  of  a  new  and  reckless  leader,  bloodthirsty  for  a  raid  upon 
the  whites — these  are  the  chief  indications  of  the  survival  of  the 
old  spirit 

lodisD  chiefs  are  never  law-makers,  seldom  even  in  the  rudest 
sense  law-enforcers.  The  councils  where  the  chief  is  chosen  are 
too  often  blast-furnaces  of  anarchy,  liquefying  whatever  forms  of 
order  may  have  established  themselves  under  a  predecessor.  The 
Indians  feel  the  animus  of  the  century.  As  personal  allegiance  to 
a  chieftain  and  the  sense  of  tribal  unity  wanes,  what  is  taking  its 
place?  Literall}',  nothmg !  In  some  cases,  educated  but  immoral 
and  selfish  leaders  take  advantage  of  the  old  traditions  to  acquire 
influence  which  they  abuse.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  rude, 
sarage  individuality  is  developing  itself,  but  not  under  the  guid- 
ance of  law,  moral,  civil  or  religious. 

Surely,  the  intelligence  of  our  nation  should  devise  and  enforce 
a  remedy  for  this  state  of  aflfairs. 

THE   SENTIMENTAL  VIEW   OF  THE  TRIBE. 

A  false  seotimental  view  of  the  tribal  organization  commonly 
presents  itself  to  those  who  look  at  this  question  casually.  It 
tslfes  form  in  such  objections  as  this :  ''  The  Indians  have  a 
perfect  right  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  old  devotion  to  the 
tribe  and  the  chief.  To  require  anything  else  of  them  is  unreason- 
able. These  are  their  ancestral  institutions.  We  have  no  right 
to  meddle  with  them." 

The  correction  for  this  false  view  seems  to  me  to  come  from  the 
study  of  the  tribe  and  its  actual  effects  upon  the  family  and  upon 
the  manhood  of  the  individual. 

The  highest  right  of  man  is  the  right  to  be  a  man,  with  all  that 
this  involves.  The  tendency  of  the  tribal  organization  is  con- 
stantly to  interfere  with  and  frustrate  the  attainment  of  this  high- 
est manhood.  The  question  whether  parents  have  a  right  to 
educate  their  children  to  regard  the  tribal  organization  as  supreme, 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  famih*. 

And  here  I  find  the  key  to  the  Indian  problem.  More  than  any 
other  idea,  this  consideration  of  the  family  and  its  pro[)or  sphere 
in  the  civilizing  of  races  and  in  the  development  of  the  individual, 
serves  to  unlock  the  dilliculties  which  surround  legislation  for 
the  Indian. 
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THE   TRIBE   DWARFS   AND    BLIGHTS  THE   FAMILY. 

The  family  is  God's  unit  of  societ}'.  On  the  integrity  of  the 
family  depends  that  of  the  State.  There  is  no  civilization  deserv- 
ing of  the  name  where  the  family  is  not  the  unit  in  civil  govern- 
ment. Even  the  extreme  advocates  of  individualism  must  admit 
that  the  highest  and  most  perfect  personalit}'  is  developed  through 
those  relations  which  the  family  renders  possible  and  fosters.  And 
from  the  point  of  view  of  land  and  law,  students  generally  are  at 
one  with  Sir  Henry  Maine  when  he  says,  in  his  latest  work,  '^  I 
believe  I  state  the  inference  suggested  by  all  known  legal  history 
when  I  say  there  can  be  no  material  advance  in  civilization  unless 
landed  property  is  held  by  groups  at  least  as  small  as  families." 
(Maine,  Early  History  of  Institutions,  p.  126.) 

IT   CUTS   THE   NERVE   OF   EFFORT. 

The  tribal  organization,  with  its  tenure  of  land  in  common,  with 
its  constant  divisions  of  oroods  and  rations  per  capita  without 
regard  to  service  rendered,  cuts  the  nerve  of  all  that  manful  effort 
which  political  economy  teaches  us  proceeds  from  the  desire  for 
wealth.  True  ideas  of  property  with  all  the  civilizing  influences 
that  such  ideas  excite  are  formed  only  as  the  tribal  relation  is 
outgrown. 

LABOR   MAKES    MEN    MANLY. 

The  fact  that  robber}'  is  said  to  be  almost  unknown  among  Indians 
within  the  tribe  is  largely  explained  by  tlie  fact  that  property,  too, 
in  tlie  true  sense  of  tlie  word,  is  almost  unknown.  There  is  an 
utter  barbarism  in  which  property  has  almost  no  existence.  The 
tribal  organization  tends  to  retain  men  in  such  barbarism.  It  is  a 
great  step  gained  when  you  awaken  in  an  Indian  the  desire  for  the 
acquisition  of  property  of  his  own,  by  his  own  honest  labor. 
Every  honest  day's  work  done  and  paid  for  is  a  stroke  of  missionary' 
work  !  It  not  only  puts  the  Indian  under  silent  but  ix)werful 
pledges  to  preserve  the  peace  and  respect  law,  that  so  his  own 
property  may  be  safe.  It  does  what  is  still  more  important.  It 
cultivates  in  him  those  qualities  the  absence  of  which  most  sadly 
marks  the  savage.  It  cultivates  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  future 
and  of  seeking  to  modify  the  future  for  one's  self  by  one's  own 
efforts.     And  this  habit  pei  severed  in  develops,  along  a  low  plane 
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of  action  perhaps,  but  effectively  develops  that  povrer  which  is  the 
highest  prerogative  of  man  as  it  is  the  distinctive  mark  which 
sets  off  man  from  the  animals  he  governs — will  power  intelligently 
and  volnntarily  exercised  in  subjection  to  law  ! 

The  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  property  is  not,  as  some  writers 
on  political  economy  have  represented  it  to  he,  the  sole  motive 
that  sways  society  or  governs  the  development  of  mankind.  But 
it  18  on  the  whole  the  mainspring  that  dail3'  keeps  in  motion  the 
mechanism  of  the  world's  daily  routine.  It  is  chiefly  the  affections 
and  interests  of  family  life  that  take  out  of  this  desire  for  gain  its 
debasing  element,  its  utter  selfishness. 

THE  TRIBAL  SYSTEM   PARALYZES    LABOR. 

Bat  the  tribal  system  paralyzes  at  once  the  desire  for  property 
and  the  family  life  that  ennobles  that  desire.  Where  the  annuities 
and  rations  that  support  a  tribe  are  distributed  to  the  industrious 
and  the  lazy  alike,  while  almost  all  property  is  held  in  common, 
there  cannot  be  any  true  stimulus  to  industry.  And  where  the 
property  which  a  deceased  father  has  called  his  own  is  at  the 
funeral  feast  distributed  to  his  adult  relatives,  or  squandered  in 
prolonged  feasting,  while  no  provision  whatever  is  made  (or  the 
widov  or  the  children,  how  can  the  family  be  perpetuated,  or  the 
idea  of  the  permanence  and  the  preciousness  of  this  relution 
^me  clear  and  powerful?  Yet  this  is  the  custom  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

T  PREVENTS    ALL    ACCUMULATION    OF    PROPERTY     FOR   THE    BENEFIT 
OF   CHILDREN. 

Observation  has  shown  that  there  is  a  direct  [)roportion  between 
the  length  of  time  during  which  infancy  and  immaturity  are  pro- 
tected, trained  and  cared  for  by  the  parents,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  race  for  education  and  advancement  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual. This  law  holds  good  among  animals  and  among  nion.  A 
Well-known  American  author  has  made  this  idea  of  the  extended 
duration  of  a  protected  and  cherished  childhood  exeeodingly  prom- 
inent in  a  recent  work,  and  has  based  upon  it  certain  of  his 
prophecies  as  to  the  ''Destiny  of  Man." 

Apply  this  principle  to  the  tribal  law  which  enforces  a  division 
of  the  father*s  propert}'  at  his  decease  among  his  adult  relatives. 
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How  sadly  it  shortens  the  period  of  protected  childhood,  ali*eady 
too  brief!  Homer's  picture  of  the  anfriended,  hungry,  fatherless 
child,  the  sport  of  the  rude,  neglected  of  all,  is  before  the  eyes 
constantly  on  our  reservations.  Children  weazened,  prematurely 
aged,  taught  by  grim  necessity  to  shift  for  themselves  with  fox-like 
craft,  are  even  more  common  on  the  reservation  than  they  are  in 
the  worst  quarters  of  our  great  cities.  That  prolonged  fostering 
care  of  children  which  is  essential  tp  civilization  can  be  secured 
only  as  the  family  and  the  home  are  held  sacred. 

A  series  of  questions  was  propounded  in  a  circular  recentlj'  is- 
sued by  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  takiqg 
soundings  along  a  course  of  proposed  legislation.  While  opinions 
as  to  many  points  suggested  are  widely  divergent,  even  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  one  another,  the  agents  and  missionaries  who  re- 
ply are  almost  unanimous  in  recommending  at  once  legislation  to 
secure  the  descent  of  property  to  children,  to  prevent  polygamy, 
and  to  provide  homesteads.  You  see  how  these  points  concerning 
which  there  is  substantial  unity,  are  the  three  points  which  deter- 
mine the  circle.  The  family  circle  should  be  the  controlling  idea 
of  all  legislation  and  all  administrative  reform  in  Indian  affaii's. 

The  gravest  charge  against  the  tribal  organization,  then,  is  that 
it  tends  to  dwarf  and  blight  the  family.  Tribal  relations  interfere 
with  family  grouping,  and  there  is  no  sound  progress  in  civilization 
until  land  begins  to  be  held  and  property  to  be  accumulated  by 
groups  at  least  as  small  as  the  family. 

Character,  too,  is  worked  out  m  the  relations  of  the  famil}*, 
first ;  then  in  the  relations  of  the  larger  Society,  the  State. 

THE    REIGN    OF    LAW. 

The  problem  before  us  is,  how  shall  we  educate  these  men-chil- 
dren into  that  great  conception  of  the  reign  of  law^  moral,  civil 
and  political,  to  which  they  are  now  strangers ?  Moral  convictions 
are  theirs,  of  course.  *'Agood  Indian" — one  whom  his  fellow 
tribes-men  call  tjood — ''  would  be  recognized  as  a  good  man  any- 
where," snys  one  who  has  passed  years  among  them.  But  the 
concei)tion  of  that  reign  of  law  which  constantly  presides  over  all 
our  thinking  and  doing,  for  the  most  part  silent,  felt  only  when 
we  attempt  to  break  with  it,  the  growth  of  centuries  coloring  all 
our  conceptions  and  conditioning  our  life  like  the  atmosphere  we 
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breathe^how  atterly  foreign  is  all  this  to  the  tribal  and  reservation 
HTe  of  the  Indian !  We  seek  to  give  them  this  idea,  believing  that 
the  idea  of  law,  clearly  apprehended  and  intelligently  and  volun- 
Urily  obeyed,  will  work  a  marvelous  transformation  in  them.  It 
is  hoped  that  we  may  thas  do  for  them  in  two  generations  what 
8ome  other  barbaric  races  have  been  centuries  in  accomplishing. 
How  are  we  to  accustom  them  to  a  difference  us  great  as  that  be- 
tween obeying  the  order  of  a  chieftain,  seen,  ktiown,  perhaps 
regarded  with  affection,  or  blindly  conforming  to  tribal  customs 
they  have  never  seen  bi-oken,  and  obedience  rendered  to  an  imper- 
sonal law,  emanating  from  a  source  thousands  of  miles  away  and 
from  an  order  of  things  unknown  to  them  ? 

As  the  allegiance  to  tribe  and  chieftain  is  weakened,  its  place 
shook)  be  taken  by  the  sanctities  of  family  life  and  an  allegiance 
to  the  laws  which  grow  naturallj'  out  of  the  family!  Lsssons  in 
Uw  for  the  Indian. should  begin  with  the  developing  and  the  pres- 
enration,  by  law,  of  those  relations  of  property  and  of  social  in- 
tercourse which  spring  out  of  and  protect  the  family.  First  of 
all,  be  must  have 

LAND   IN   SEVERALTY. 

I^tid  in  SevpraUy^  on  which  to  make  a  home  for  his  family. 
This  land  the  government  should,  where  necessary,  for  a  few  years 
hold  in  trust  for  him  or  his  heirs,  inalienable  and  unehargcable. 
But  it  shall  l>e  his.  It  shall  be  patented  to  him  as  an  individual. 
He  shall  hold  it  by  what  the  Indians  who  have  been  hunted  from 
reservation  to  reservation  pathetically  call,  in  their  requests  for 
justice,  '*a  paper-talk  from  Washington,  which  tells  the  Indian 
^hat  land  is  his  so  that  a  white  man  cannot  get  it  away  from  him." 
**  There  is  no  way  of  reaching  the  Indian  so  good  as  to  show  him 
that  he  is  working  for  a  home.  Experience  shows  that  there  is 
00  incentive  so  strong  as  the  confidence  that  b}'  long,  untiring 
"bor,  a  man  may  secure  a  home  for  himself  and  his  family.*' 
The  Indians  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  There  is  in  this  eon- 
*<?K>u»ne88  of  a  family-hearth,  of  land  and  a  home  in  prospect  as 
P^rroancntly  their  own,  an  educating  force  which  at  once  begins  to 
lilt  these  savages  out  of  barbarism  and  sends  them  up  the  steep 
toward  civilization,  as  rapidly*  as  easy  divorce  laws  are  sending  some 
•^ons  of  our  countrj*  down  the  slope  toward  barbaric  heathenism  ! 
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CASE   OF  THE   0MAHA8. 

This  idea  of  the  family^  the  highest  product  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  natural  grouping  of  mankind, 
is  proving,  wherever  we  use  it,  to  be  a  renovating  and  healing 
force  for  the  Indians  which  surpasses  belief.  See  how  Miss 
Fletcher  touched  that  key,  in  her  labors  with  the  Omahas,  by  her 
patient  investigations,  her  complete  registration  of  all  the  family 
groups,  and  her  endowment  of  each  home-unit,  each  family,  with 
its  homestead,  the  land  that  is  to  prove  the  stay  of  the  home! 
And  note  the  quick  results !  In  August,  1882,  the  law  for  the 
Omahas  was  approved.  In  1884,  the  allotments  were  completed, 
76,000  acres  having  been  allotted  in  954  separate  allotments,  to 
to  1,194  persons,  wives  receiving  their  lands  with  their  respective 
husbands.  55,000  acres  remain,  to  be  given  in  trust-patents  to 
the  children  who  may  be  born  during  the  years  of  the  trust ;  for 
here  the  government  protects  the  Indian  by  giving  him  a  patent  in 
in  trust,  the  land  to  be  inalienable  for  a  term  of  years.  Without 
some  such  safeguard,  chief  White  Eagle  said  to  iSenator  Dawes, 
"my  people  could  not  at  first  live  among  the  whites,  they  would 
be  picked  as  bare  as  a  plucked  bird,  in  six  months."  These  trust- 
patents  protect  the  Indians  until  they  shall  have  gained  some  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  property,  and  shall  have  had 
extended  over  them  that  protection  of  the  law  and  of  citizenship 
which  the  justice-loving  people  of  our  land  will  not  much  longer 
refuse  them. 

In  his  report  for  1884,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  after 
noting  the  completion  of  this  allotment,  the  eagerness  of  the  In- 
dians to  secure  allotments  as  near  as  possible  to  white  settlers, 
for  the  benefit  of  tiieir  example  as  well  as  to  be  near  the  markets, 
and  the  growing  wealth  and  independence  of  the  Omahas,  says : 

**  I  looked  with  favor  on  this  feeling:  of  independence  amongst  the  Omahas, 
believinj?  that  it  was  inspired  by  proper  motives. 

*' Therefore,  on  their  request,  made  in  council,  I  instructed  the  agent  of 
the  Onjahas,  to  discharge  ail  agency  employes  at  the  Omaha  Agency  on  the 
cOth  day  of  last  September,  except  the  scliool  employes  and  one  person  who 
is  to  renjain  there  to  act  as  physician  and  farmer  and  who  will  look  afier  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  the  Indians  and  keep  this  office  informed  of 
the  progress  of  affairs  there,  and  who  will  be  retained  until  his  services  can 
be  dispensed  with.  The  agent  was  further  instructed  to  turn  over  to  the 
Omaha  councilmen,  in  trust  for  the  tribe,  the  mills,  shops,  dwellings,  school- 
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houses,  life  stock,  and  all  public  property  on  the  Omaha  Reservation.  While 
tbU  is  an  experiment,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  to  be  successful,  and 
that  the  Oinahas  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  methods  now  pursued  by 
tlK  Department  looking  to  the  ultimate  civilization  and  independence  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes.** 

THE   HOMESTEAD    AND   THE   FAMILY   CIVILIZE. 

Thus  the  family  and  a  homestead  prove  the  salvation  of  those 
whom  the  tribal  organization  and  the  reservation  were  deba;iing. 
It  was  a  step  in  advance  when  Agent  Miles  began  to  issue  rations 
\o families  instead  of  to  the  head  men  of  the  tribe.  Every  raeas- 
nre  which  strengthens  the  family  tie  and  makes  clearer  the  idea  of 
family  life,  in  which  selfish  interests  and  inclinations  are  sacrificed 
for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  family,  is  a  powerful  influence  to- 
ward civilization. 

In  this  way,  too,  family  affection  and  care  for  the  education  and 
the  virtue  of  the  young  are  promoted.  Thus  such  law  as  is  neces- 
aary  to  protect  virtue,  to  punish  offences  against  purity,  and  to 
abolish  iK)lygamy,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Indians.  These  laws 
enforced  will  help  still  further  to  develop  true  famil}*  feeling. 
Family  feeling,  growing  stronger  and  stronger  as  all  the  members 
of  the  family  work  on  their  own  homestead  for  the  welfare  of  the 
home,  will  itself  incline  all  toward  welcoming  the  reign  of  law,  and 
vili  increase  the  desire  of  all  for  systematic  education.  The 
stea'lyin^r,  educating  effect  of  property  will  take  hold  upon  these 
improvident  children  of  the  West,  who  have  too  long  lived  as 
if  the  injunction,  '*  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  in  its  lit- 
eral sense,  were  their  only  law. 

We  must  as  rapidly  as  possible  break  up  the  tribal  organization 
ami  give  them  law,  with  the  family  and  land  in  severalty  as  its 
central  idea.  We  must  not  only  give  them  law — we  must  force 
law  upon  them.  We  must  not  only  offer  them  education — we  must 
force  education  upon  them.  Education  will  come  to  them  by  com- 
plying with  the  foims  and  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

LKT   IXDIAN'r^    I.EARX    LAW    BY    OBEYING    AND    EXECUTINCi    LAW. 

The  Indian  courts  already  organized  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  agencies  have  a  high  educational  value.  As  policemen,  as 
roail-masters,  as  mail-carriers,  as  commissioners  to  appraise  prop- 
erty and  set  their  people  on  the  road  toward  civilization,  Indians 
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are  already  fitting  themselves  for  citizenship  by  discharging  the 
duties  of  citizens.  As  jurymen,  as  judges,  quick  to  discern  the 
equity  of  a  case  and  often  detecting  at  once  the  crucial  point  by 
their  familiarity  with  Indian  life,  where  a  lawyer  or  a  judge  less 
familiar  with  Indian  customs  would  waste  hours  in  the  effort  or 
miss  the  point  altogether — in  this  practical  dealing  with  law,  as 
administrative,  executive  and  even  as  judicial  officera,  whose  de- 
cisions  are  subject  to  revision,  the  Indians  will  be  more  rapidly 
civilized  than  by  generations  of  exhortation  on  the  days  when 
they  might  be  gathered  in  abject,  huddling  crowds,  to  receive  ra- 
tions as  government  alms. 

This  method  of  educating  Indians  by  land  and  law  will  take  pa- 
tience and  will  involve  expense.  But,  on  the  lowest  plane,  finan- 
cially, it  will  pay.  Every  soldier  we  keep  upon  the  plains  costs  us 
about  $1,000  a  year,  sa\'the  Washington  officials.  The  chief,  we 
might  almost  say  the  only,  demand  for  their  presence  there  is  to  watch 
the  Indians.  The  same  amount  of  money  systematically  spent  in 
the  wise  effort  to  control  the  Indian  by  regard  for  law  from  within, 
instead  of  compelling  him  bj*  brute  force  from  without,  while  it 
would  civilize  him,  would  be  a  saving  of  expense  to  us. 

It  is  easy  to  attack  the  tribal  organization  from  the  political 
point  of  view,  as  a  petty  foreign  power  tolerated  upon  our  terri- 
tory in  defiance  of  the  sovereignt}-  of  the  United  States.  Congress 
in  this  view  of  the  case  decided,  some  fourteen  years  ago,  no 
longer  to  treat  with  the  Indians  as  tribes.  But  a  far  greater  objec- 
tion to  the  tribal  organization  is  that  it  prevents  the  development 
of  the  family,  and  shuts  out  the  reign  of  law.  These  agglomera- 
tions of  human  beings,  neither  citizens  nor  aliens,  regarded  by 
our  law  neither  as  as  independent  powers  nor  as  individual  persons 
responsible  to  our  laws,  are  utterly  foreign,  not  only  to  the  spirit 
of  our  government,  but  to  all  conceptions  of  government  b}*  law. 
These  foreign  masses  in  our  body  politic  must  be  comminuted, 
broken  up  into  family  groups  and  individuals.  Only  so  can  they 
be  assimilated  into  the  organic  life  of  our  land.  And  this  tritura- 
tion of  the  tribal  mass  into  a  component  and  homogeneous  part  of 
the  larger  state  must  be  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  law.  Put 
the  Indian  under  law  at  once.  Retain  the  agent  and  the  agency 
courts  as  a  temporary  makeshift  for  a  little  time,  with  power  to 
accommodate  somewhat  to  particular  cases  and  to  the  peculiar  life 
of  the  Indians  the  strictly  impersonal  law  that  comes  from  a  source 
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tlKKisAods  of  miles  away.  But  is  there  oot  moch  less  danger  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  from  a  law,  strange  to  him,  yet  on 
the  whole  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  territories  in  which 
be  lives,  than  in  the  lack  of  law  or  in  the  continuance  of  that 
ipeciil  gaardianship  which  keeps  whole  tribes  in  the  condition  of 
goTemment-fed  infants?  Let  them  have  more  of  protection  by  law, 
lets  of  eoforce<1  infancy! 

Let  tbem  learn  to  walk  by  walking,  although  they  get  some  falls. 
There  is  a  vast  civilizing  power  in  the  object-teaching  of  the  sim- 
pler forms  of  law  such  as  General  Milro}'  has  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess mtrodiiced  upon  the  Yakima  reservation  in  Washington  Teni- 
tort.  The  transforming  power  of  our  legal  and  political  institutions, 
our  educational  system  and  our  laws,  upon  certain  immigrants 
who  come  to  our  shores  hardly  more  civilized  than  the  average 
lodiao,  should  make  us  hopeful.  The  children  of  such  immigrants 
are  oor  law-abiding,  industrious  citizens. 

THE   RESERVATION   SYSTEM   IS   A   CRTING    EVIL. 

Bot  the  children  of  such  immigrants  have  been  brought  up  in  an 
itmosphere  of  Christian  civilization.  They  have  become  fully  civ- 
ilized by  that  attrition  with  civilized  men  which  soonest  and  most 
Mirely  leads  to  civilization.  The  mightiest  of  all  teaching  forces 
i«  example — constant  association  with  those  whom  they  wish  to 
ifliitate  transforms  men  as  does  no  other  process. 

From  this  all-powerful  civilizing  force — example — we  carefully 
exclude  the  Indians.  We  herd  them  by  themselves,  on  vast,  va- 
cant reservations. 

While  we  profess  to  desire  their  civilization,  we  adopt  in  the 
Imilan  reservation  the  plan  which  of  all  possible  plans  seems  most 
carefully  designed  to  preserve  the  degrading  customs  and  the  low 
noral  standards  of  heathen  barbarism.  Take  a  barbaric  tribe, 
plice  them  upon  a  vast  tract  of  land  from  which  you  carefully  ex- 
clude all  civilized  men,  separate  them  by  hundreds  of  miles  from 
organized  civil  society  and  the  example  of  reputable  white  settlers, 
*od  having  thus  insulated  them  in  empty  space,  doubly  insulate 
^l>em  from  Christian  civilization  by  surrounding  them  with  sticky 
^•Jtrs  of  the  vilest,  most  designedly  wicked  men  our  century 
^iK)W8,  the  whiskey-selling  whites  and  the  debased  half-breeds 
^bo  infest  the  fringes  of  our  reser^'ations,  men  who  have  the  vices 
of  the  barbarian  plus  the  worst  vices  of  the  reckless  fVontiersmau 
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and  the  cit}*  criminal,  and  then  endeavor  to  incite  the  electrifying, 
life-giving  currents  of  civilized  life  to  flow  through  this  doubly 
insulated  mass !  If  an  Indian  now  and  then  gets  glimpses  of 
something  better  and  seeks  to  leave  this  seething  mass  of  in-and-in 
breeding  degradation,  to  live  in  a  civilized  community,  give  him  no 
protection  by  law,  and  no  hope  of  citizenship.  If  he  has  won  his 
wa}'  as  many  have  done  through  the  highest  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, with  honor,  tell  him  that  he  may  see  many  of  our  largest  cities 
ruled  by  rihgs  of  men,  many  of  whom  are  foreigners  b}'  birth.  Ig- 
norant, worthless,  yet  naturalized  citizens,  but  that  he  must  not 
hope  to  vote  or  to  hold  oflSce. 

If  he  says  ''  I  will  be  content  to  accumulate  property,  then," 
tell  him,  *'  you  maj'  do  so ;  but  any  one  who  chooses  may  withhold 
your  wages,  refuse  to  pay  you  money  he  has  borrowed,  plunder 
you  as  he  will,  and  our  law  gives  30U  no  redress."  Thus  we  drive 
the  honest  and  ambitious  Indian,  as  we  do  the  criminals,  back  to 
the  tribe  and  the  reservation ;  and  cutting  them  off  from  all  hope 
of  bettering  themselves  while  we  feed  their  biziness  on  government 
rations,  we  complain  that  they  are  not  more  ambitious  and  indus- 
trious ! 

Christian  missionaries  plunge  into  these  reservations,  struggle 
with  the  mass  of  evil  there,  and  feeling  that  bright  children  can  be 
be  best  educated  in  the  atmosphere  of  civilization,  they  send  to 
Eastern  institutions  these  Indian  children  plucked  like  fire-stained 
brands  from  the  reservations.  They  are  brought  to  our  industrial 
training  schools.  The  lesson  taught  by  the  comparison  of  their 
photographs,  when  the}'  come  and  when  they  go,  is  wonderful. 

The  years  of  contact  wilh  ideas  and  with  civilized  men  and 
Christian  women  so  transform  them  that  their  faces  shine  with  a 
wholly  new  light,  for  they  have  indeed  ''communed  witn  God." 
They  came  children  ;  they  return  young  men  and  young  women  ; 
yet  they  look  yonnger  in  the  face  than  when  they  came  to  us.  The 
prematurely  aged  look  of  hopeless  heathenism  has  given  way  to 
that  dew  of  eternal  youth  which  marks  the  difference  between  the 
savage  and  the  man  who  lives  in  the  thoughts  of  an  eternal  future. 

TIIK    KESEIIVATIOX    IS    A    TRAINING    CLASS    FOR    CRIMINALS. 

Yet  such  is  the  effect  of  maintaining  our  tribal  and  reservation 
policy  that  we  send  back  these  young  men  and  women  not  to  a 
life  where  a  home  and  a  family  could  be  transformed  b}*  their  in- 
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lloence,  bat  into  this  tribal  mass^  sodden  in  the  prejudices  of  cen- 
turies of  heathenism,  where  they  gasp  in  vain  for  civilized  occiipa- 
pations  and  example,  until  the  pressure  of  race-instincts  and  the 
waves  of  ridicule  too  often  to  close  over  their  better  hopes  and 
bibitsand  aspirations  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean  close  over  the  life- 
hungry  face  of  a  drowning  man  !  No  wonder  that  when  the  Lake 
Mobook  conference  of  friends  of  the  Indian  called  upon  Captain 
Pratt  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  these  pupils  of  the  Carlisle 
school  who  have  gotie  back  to  the  reservations,  he  arose  with  a 
great  groan  and  with  the  exclamation,  '^  That  eternal  '  go-back  !  * 
That  is  the  hopeless  side  of  efforts  at  Indian  education." 

Why,  when  we  have  educated  a  few  dozens  or  hundreds  of 
these  children  in  something  like  the  ways  of  civilized  life,  what  are 
they,  tiie  youngest  among  so  many  !  We  send  them  back  to  the 
rwenations.  But  by  our  infamous  treaty  stipulations,  we  are 
8up|K)8e(l  to  be  bound  to  send  back  with  them  all  the  criminals  of 
the  trilie.  Suppose  the  advent  upon  a  reservation  on  the  same  day 
of  a  boy  from  an  Eastern  school,  half-abashed  before  his  aged  rela- 
tives to  whom  he  seems  by  dress,  speech  and  manner  almost  a 
deserter  from  his  race,  and  of  Crow  Dog,  the  releaseil  murderer, 
for  six  months  a  prisoner,  constantly  talked  of  in  the  tribe,  known 
to  lie  a  criminal  deserving  of  punishment,  but  returning  now,  bold, 
Matant,  detiant  of  law  and  of  white  men,  and  allowed  to  run  at 
large  iu  the  reservation,  horsed  and  armed,  bragging,  and  eager  to 
furm  a  hand  of  reckless  young  men  to  follow  him  in  deeds  of  law- 
lessness. Which  of  the  two,  the  educated  boy  or  the  criminal 
*^hief,  is  likeh*  to  have  the  larger  crowd  of  listeners  and  imitators, 
among  the  young  men  who  have  all  the  savage,  lawless  instincts  of 
iheir  ancestors  ? 

^Ve  are  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  centur}'.  Japan  has 
o\^m\  her  jwrts.  Chinu*s  wall  has  fallen.  Hut  American  legisla- 
tion i)eri>etuates  these  sinks  of  iniquit}*,  the  Indian  reservations, 
'^here  human  \mng  are  pauperized  by  unearned  and  unnecessary 
rations,  and  are  condemned  to  association  with  barbarous  armed 
criniinaU  who  become  perforce  the  heroes  and  exami)les  of  the 
young. 

K  eak  up  the  reservation.  Its  usefulness  is  past.  Treat  it  as 
^t  treat  the  fever-infected  hospital  when  life  has  so  often  yielded 
toiliH^.a^^j  within  its  walls  that  we  see  clearly  the  place  is  in  league 
'^ilh  the  {>ower8  of  death,  and  the  Hat  goes  forth,  **  though  this 
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was  planned  as  a  blessing,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  carse;  away 
wilb  it !  Burn  it !  ** 

SETTLE   WHITES   AMONG   THE   INDIANS. 

Guard  tbe  rights  of  the  Indian,  but  for  his  own  good  break  ap 
his  reservations.  Let  in  the  light  of  civilization.  Plant  io  alter- 
nate sections  or  townships  white  farmers,  who  will  teach  him  bj 
example.  Reserve  all  the  lands  he  needs  for  the  Indian.  Give 
land  by  trust-deed  in  severalty  to  each  famil}'. 

Among  the  parts  of  the  reservation  to  be  so  assigned  to  Indians 
in  severalty,  retain  alternate  ranges  or  townships  for  white  settlers. 
Let  only  men  of  such  character  as  a  suitable  commission  would 
approve  be  allowed  to  file  on  these  lands.  Let  especial  advantages 
in  price  of  land,  and  in  some  cases  let  a  small  salary*  be  offered  to 
induce  worthy  farmers  thus  to  settle  among  the  Indians  as  object^ 
teachers  of  civilization.  Let  the  parts  of  the  reservations  not 
needed  be  sold  by  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians* 
and  the  money  thus  realized  be  used  to  secure  this  wise  interming- 
ling of  the  right  kind  of  civilized  men  with  the  Indians.  Over  all, 
extend  tbe  law  of  the  States  and  territories — and  let  Indian  and 
white  man  stand  alike  before  the  law. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  plan  of  this  kind  can  1>e  devised, 
which  will  meet  a  response  from  scttlei-s  of  the  right  stamp  quicker 
and  more  generous  than  could  be  accounted  for  b}*  the  mere  money- 
inducements  offered. 

There  is  a  2;reat  mission  work  to  be  done  by  laymen  and  farmers 
for  these  Indians.  The  spirit  that  settled  Kansas  in  the  interest 
of  libert}*  and  fair  play  for  all  men,  however  despised,  is  not  yet 
dead  in  our  land.  And  while  I  see  clearly  many  difldculties  in  the 
way,  I  believe  the}'  can  all  be  met  in  a  plan  that  shall  gradually 
substitute  homes  and  family  life  for  the  tribal  organization ;  set- 
tlements of  mingled  whites  and  Indians  for  the  reservation  system  ; 
and  the  reign  of  law,  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship, for  the  state  of  unprotected  anarchy  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  condemned  the  Indian. 

SUMMAKY   OF   PRINCIPLES    AND    PROPOSITIONS. 

Some  results  of  our  discussion  of  this  subject  may  be  set  forth 
in  the  following  propositions : 

1 .  The  aim  of  legislation  for  the  Indian  should  be,  to  make  him 
as  soon  as  possible  an  intelligent,  useful  citizen. 
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2.  To  this  end,  his  personality  must  be  respected.  His  iodivid- 
oilitj  must  be  strengthened. 

3.  The  rale  of  law  is  essential  to  this.  The  tribe  enforces  no 
liw.   What  law  shall  we  give  him? 

4.  The  family  has  always  been  the  true  unit  of  the  State,  the 
best  school  fof  the  development  of  character.  Legislation  for  the 
Indian  should  b^in  with  the  strengthening  and  purifying  of  his 
conception  of  the  family. 

5.  That  family  life  maj'  be  fostered  and  protected,  and  through 
it  the  individual  maj'  be  developed  into  intelligent  manhood,  the 
tribil  relation  should  be  weakened — as  soon  as  possible  destroyed. 
No  more  of  the  *'^  imperium  in  imperio.*'  Treat  with  Indians  as 
famiiies  and  individuals.  Extend  the  law  over  them  as  individ- 
oak  Give  them  land  as  individuals.  Punish  them  as  individuals. 
GiretlieiD  the  right  to  sue  immediately-. 

6.  The  home  is  the  altar  of  the  family'.  Secure  for  the  Indians 
titles  to  land  for  homesteads  before  it  is  too  late.  Give  them  land 
in  severalty  with  a  protected  title.  Let  each  family  profit  by  the 
labors  and  the  virtues  of  its  members. 

7.  The  Indian  reservation  prevents  all  these  desirable  results — 
insulates  Indians  from  civilization— cultivates  vice — is  a  domain 
for  lawlessness  licensed  by  the  United  States. 

**.  The  reservation  must  go.  But  the  rights  of  the  Indians  must 
W  protected.  Where  the  reservations  include  more  land  than  the 
Indians  need  for  ample  homesteads,  the  Government,  making  al- 
lotments of  the  best  to  the  Indians  in  severalty,  should  open  the 
rest  to  settlers  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  using  the  money  thus 
oliUined  to  promote  their  education  and  civilization. 

'J.  The  ideal  plan  (which  I  believe  to  be  also  a  practicable  plan) 
w.  to  reserve  alternate  sections,  ranges  or  townships  among  tbe 
Indian  allotments  for  white  settlers  of  character  approved  by  a 
pbilanthropic  and  experienced  commission.  Otfer  special  induce- 
n»enl8to  reputable  white  settlers  to  occupy  these  farms.  Tbus 
'•olijcct teaching"  in  thrift}' farming  will  go  forward  on  a  large 
scale. 

l^-  A  comprehensive,  systematic  plan  of  general  and  industrial 
<^i«caiion  for  a//  Indians  should  be  at  once  entered  upon.  The 
four  millions  of  money  furnished  for  this  end,  but  long  retained 
in  our  national  treasury  is  a  national  disgrace. 

11'  Appropriations  for  Indians  should  be  rapidly  decreased  along 
10 
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all  lines  that  lead  to  pauperism,  and  increased  along  all  lines  that 
tend  toward  educated  self-support. 

12.  The  agent  is  the  pivot  of  the  present  system.  While  it  is 
continued,  the  best  men  who  can  be  obtained  should  be  kept  in 
their  responsible  positions ;  and  to  this  end.  agents  should  be  far 
better  paid. 

13.  Christian  missionaries,  teachers  and  farmers  among  the  In- 
dians, and  the  awakening  of  moral  thoughtfulness  among  our 
people  alx>ut  Indian  rights,  are  the  means  to  the  civilization  of  the 
Indian ;  proper  legislation  devised  and  enforced  by  these  must 
be  the  method ;  and  the  intelligent  citizenship  of  the  Indian  will 
be  the  result. 
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in,     AHBITUATION   OF   LABOR   DISPUTES. 

VT  mSV.  WABUlltOTQX  OLAUDSir,  OV  OOLVMOPS,  OtHO. 

(Eeta  SepU  II.  18S5,) 

Whether  the  appeal  to  reason  is  wiser  than  tlii^  appeal  to  force, 
iQ  the  st'ltlement  of  disagreements  between  contraeling  parties,  is 
a  ijueslion  tlmt  ahoulfl  not  tong  detain  us.  If  liiis  is  a  reasonable 
universe — if  the  juoper  relations  of  linman  l>eings  admit  of  rational 
statement  and  definition — it  niii^t  be  that  no  dispute  iw  rightly  set- 
tled nntil  it  \h  settled  in  aeeordanee  with  i-eason.  Tlte  tardiness 
with  wbieli  the  combatants  in  I  he  long-standing  feud  of  labor  and 
capital  have  upproaehe  I  Ibis  solution  of  their  diflieulty ;  the  per- 
aisteney  with  which  botfi  sides  have  adhered  to  measures  of  force, 
are  notable  and  deplorable*  Espeeialh  applieable  is  this  remark 
to  our  own  eauntry-  Less  piogrcj^s  has  been  made  toward  the 
peaceable  aoUition  of  labor  disputes  in  tliis  country  tlian  in  Eng- 
land or  France  or  Oermnuy.  The  relations  of  em[)loyer  and  em- 
ployett  in  the  Untied  States  are,  as  a  rule,  less  friendly  than  in  the 
Knropcnn  countries.  Those  *' effete  despotisms/' over  which  we 
are  so  fond  of  crowing,  are,  apparently-,  a  full  generatioti  nearer 
to  a  satisfactory  settlement  vt  the  hil)or  question  than  is  this  dem- 
ocratic CO aimon wealth.  Let  it  be  confessed,  as  the  opprobrium  of 
onr  civilization,  th.it  \ve  are  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  and  destruc- 
tive and  seemingly  interminable  warfare  between  musters  antl 
workmen ;  that  every  newspaper  contains  tidings  of  some  new 
outbreak ;  tlmt  strikes  and  lock  outs  are  matters  of  daily  occur- 
reooct  tttid  llmt  an  uneasy  «pj>rehensiou  nf  trouble  continually  per- 
va<les  the  factory  and  the  counting-room. 

Why  is  it  that  the  system  of  industrial  partnersliip,  by  which 
the  workman  is  given,  in  addition  to  his  wages,  a  sti[)ulftted  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  business,  has  l>t*en  for  many  years  in  success- 
fal  ojjeration  in  scores  of  large  eatalilislunents  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, while  here  in  America  employers  almost  universally  reganl 
the  scheme  as  visionary.  How  hapj»en8  it  that  it  is  in  France,  and 
not  in  America,  that  an  association  of  em|>loyers  has  been  formed 
for  llid  pill  pose  of  collecting  and  publishing  facts  relative  to  the 
Wf  '   this  methcMl  of  profit-sharing?     Why  should  Germaoy 

reiT  II  the  rnilt'd  Slatis  have  given  the  world  tfint  B(*h»»ol  r»r 
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political  economists  which  finds  its  motive  in  words  like  these  of 
Roscher :  ''If  in  the  long  run  the  exchange  of  labor  against  wages 
is  to  be  an  equitable  one,  the  master  of  labor  must,  so  to  speak, 
incorporate  part  of  his  own  personality  into  it, — have  a  heart  for 
his  faithful  workmen,  and  thus  attach  them  to  himself?"  How 
comes  it  about  that  Old  England,  instead  of  New  England,  has 
reared  a  class  of  great  employers  like  Forster  and  Brassey,  and 
Henry  Fawcett,  and  Mundella,  and  the  Tangye  brothers,  who  are 
recognized  champions  ot  the  rights  of  the  labonng  classes,  and 
who  realize  the  best  side  of  Carlyle's  conception  of  the  chivalric 
function  of  the  captain  of  industry?  I  am  not  ignorant  of  what 
has  been  done  for  their  work-people  by  a  few  philanthropic  era- 
plojers  in  this  country ;  but  it  remains  true  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  relations  of  masters  and  men  are  either  strained  or  hos- 
tile, and  steadily  growing  worse.  The  reason  of  this  unhappy 
strife  in  republican  America  is  worth  seeking.  Can  it  be  that  this 
is  one  of  the  natural  fruits  of  our  "  fierce  democracies ;  '*  that  the 
doctrine  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  tends  to  destroj*  a 
generous  consideration  of  the  strong  for  the  weak,  and  to  awaken  in 
the  poor  an  envious  defiance  of  the  rich?  Is  it  true  that  the 
reason  why  it  is  easier  for  European  than  for  American  emploj'ers 
to  come  to  terms  with  their  workmen  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans more  generall}'  recognize  the  force  of  the  maxim,  noblesse 
oblige, — a  maxim  which  seems  to  find  no  standing  room  in  a  pure 
democracy?  Here  are  questions  for  the  humane  economist,  and  the 
student  of  coniparative  politics.  I  offer  no  opinion  ;  I  only  refer 
to  the  phenomenon  as  one  that  may  well  be  studied. 

The  method  now  prevalent  of  settling  labor  disputes  is  the  method 
of  coercion,  through  strikes  by  employees  and  lock-outs  by  employ- 
ers. Very  little  reason  is  employed  on  either  side.  The  men 
make  their  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages,  or  for  some  other 
improvement  in  their  condition, — or  the  master  gives  his  notice  of 
a  reduction  in  the  pay,  and  at  once,  without  further  parley,  the 
issue  is  joined  and  the  strife  begins ;  the  men  go  out  or  the  mas- 
ter locks  his  doors,  and  the  question  who  can  stand  out  longest  is 
all  that  remains  to  discuss.  The  former  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics  in  Ohio  thus  (leseril)es  this  proceeding  : — 

How  do  strikes  orij?inate?  The  liistory  of  one  in  its  general  features  is 
the  liistory  of  all.  A  number  of  men  workinj^  for  u  firm  or  company  become 
imbued  with  the  belief  that  they  should  have  iin  advance  of  wages;  a  meet- 
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ing  is  called  for  some  evening,  the  matter  is  discussed,  and  finally  a  committee 
is  instructed  to  respectfully  demand  of  the  employers  an  advance  of  wages. 
The  demaad  is  refused  or  ignored,  and  no  attempt  at  communication  with  the 
men  is  made  by  the  employer.  The  men  become  morose  and  sullen,  another 
meeting  is  held,  and  a  strike  is  resolved  upon.  The  men  strike,  the  works 
ire  closed  for  a  month  or  more,  one  of  the  parties  weakens,  a  request  for  a 
conference  ensues,  the  difficulty  is  adjusted  and  the  men  return  to  work.  It 
matters  not  which  side  is  defeated ;  ill-feeling  and  a  desire  for  another  test  of 
endanoce  has  obtained  a  foothold,  and  the  war  continues  until  either  the  em- 
ployees are  all  dead  or  scattered,  or  the  employers  witiidraw  from  the  business. 
If  a  demand  comes  from  the  employers  for  a  reduction  of  wages  the  proceed - 
inf  is  practically  the  same  with  the  same  results. 

Thisaeems  on  the  face  of  it  an  irrational  and  barbarous  opera- 
tion;  and  no  amount  of  investigation  can  give  it  a  better  look.  It 
is  simply  absurd  that  two  parties,  the  welfare  of  each  of  whom 
depends  on  harmonious  cooperation  with  the  other,  should  suppose 
that  the  welfare  of  either  can  be  promoted  b}-  ceasing  to  cooperate 
and  beginning  to  f5ght.  War  is  generally  a  senseless  business : 
and  this  war  between  capital  and  labor,  now  waged  so  widely  and 
so  fiercely  throughout  the  country — in  which  so  many  fortunes  are 
wasted,  and  so  many  families  made  destitute,  and  so  many  brutal 
deeds  perpetrated,  and  so  many  honest  and  thrifty  men  and  wo- 
men started  on  the  road  to  pauperism  and  crime — is  of  all  wars  the 
most  iniquitous  and  monstrous.  It  is  time  that  the  intelligence 
and  conscience  of  both  employers  and  workmen  were  brought  to 
i>ear  upon  this  problem,  to  see  whether  a  better  method  of  settling 
labor  disputes  cannot  be  found. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  method  far  less  expensive, 
and  far  more  advantageous  to  both  parties  than  war  can  possibly 
1*.  Such  a  method  has  now  been  in  operation  in  France  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ;  for  it  was  France,  under  the  first 
Napoleon,  that  first  established  the  principle  of  arbitration  between 
employers  and  employed.  The  law  of  180G  creating  courts  of 
concilialion,  entitled  '*  Councils  of  Wise  Men "  (Conseils  des 
^d'homnies)  thus  defined  their  functions:  '"The  Conseil  des 
I'rud'hommes  is  established  in  order  to  put  an  end,  by  means  of 
f^'onciliation,  to  the  small  disputes  which  arise  daily,  either 
J^twecn  employers  and  workmen  or  between  foremen  and 
^<^rkmen  and  apprentices."  Originating  in  a  petition  of  the  work- 
man of  Lyons,  these  councils  have  gradually  si)rea(l  over  liie  whole 
of  Frauce ;  at  the  present  time  there  are  about  130  of  them  in  the 
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country.  To  these  councils  some  official  and  legal  character  is 
given  by  their  constitution.  Six  of  the  councillors  are  chosen  by 
the  workmen  and  six  by  the  masters ;  but  the  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  court  are  appointed  by  the  government.  The 
decisions  of  the  court  have  also  a  legal  force ;  in  all  matters  where 
the  amount  in  dispute  is  less  than  200  francs  its  jurisdiction  is 
final ;  in  larger  matters  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  which  in  French  cities  is  also  a  court.  While,  there- 
fore, it  is  optional  with  the  disputants  whether  they  shall  submit 
their  quarrel  to  the  arbitration  of  their  council,  they  are  legally 
bound  if  they  do  appeal  to  abide  by  the  decision.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  duty  of  the  council  to  act  as  a  committee  of  conciliation  when 
disagreements  arise,  without  waiting  for  the  submission  of  the  case 
to  them  as  arbitrators ;  and  the  best  part  of  their  work  is  done  in 
this  way — not  in  settling,  but  in  preventing  quarrels.  The  effect  of 
this  scheme  upon  the  industrial  and  social  development  of  France 
has  been  most  beneficent.  In  a  speech  before  the  English  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Brougham  stated  that  during  the  year  1850  no  less 
than  28,000  disputes  had  been  referred  to  the  Conseils  des  Prud'- 
hommes,  of  which  2G,800  were  satisfactorily  settled;  and  in  1870 
Lord  Lyons  reported  to  his  government  as  follows:  '*To  give  an 
idea  of  the  success  of  the  Conseils  des  Prud*hommes  in  terminating 
disputes  by  reconciliation,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  all  indus- 
trial centers  in  which  such  courts  exist  they  effect  a  reconciliation 
in  95  out  of  100  cases  brought  before  them." 

In  Belgium  the  same  device  has  been  adopted,  and,  although 
the  operation  of  these  Belgium  courts  has  been  complicated  and 
impeded  by  giving  to  them  criminal  as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction, 
yet  they  have  proved  their  value  in  that  country  also.  Austria, 
by  a  general  law  enacted  in  1851),  established  a  system  of  arbitra- 
tion courts  throughout  the  realm.  They  are  composed,  as  in 
France,  of  employers  and  employees,  each  elected  by  their  class ; 
but  the  workmen  composing  them  are  paid  day  wages  for  their 
services  bN'  the  municipality. 

All  these  continental  courts  of  arbitration  are  thus  armed  with 
legal  authority  ;  and  there  is  more  of  formality  and  of  force  in 
their  practice  than  English  or  American  workingmen  would  relish. 
In  P2ngland,  Parliament  has  provided  by  legislation  similar  legal 
machinery  for  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  but  the  legislation 
has  proved  a  dead  letter, — neither  masters  nor  men  being  inclined 
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to  Avail  themselves  of  the  provision.  The  principle  of  voluntary 
irbitration,  however,  has  been  introduced  in  that  country  with  the 
happiest  results.  Several  attempts  in  this  direction  had  been 
made  with  more  or  less  success  when,  in  1860,  after  a  long  period 
of  strife  between  masters  and  men  in  the  hosiery  trade  at  Notting- 
ham (three  strikes  having  taken  place  within  a  year),  Anthony  J. 
Muodella,  then  partner  in  a  firm  employing  3,000  workmen,  took 
steps  toward  the  introduction  of.  the  principle  of  arbitration.  A 
committee  representing  the  employers  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  men,  and  Mr.  Mundella  tells  the  story  of  the  first 
meeting: 

We  three  met  perhaps  a  dozen  leaders  of  the  trade-union,  and  we  consulted 
^ these  men;  told  them  that  the  present  plan  was  a  bad  one,  that  it  seem- 
ed to  oi  that  they  took  every  advantage  of  us  when  we  had  a  demand,  and  we 
took  every  advantage  of  them  when  trade  was  bad,  and  it  was  a  system 
matuilljr  predatory.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  so ;  we  pressed  down 
tke  price  as  low  as  we  could,  and  they  pressed  up  the  price  as  high  as  they 
wuJi  This  often  caused  a  strike  in  pressing  it  down,  and  a  strike  in  press- 
iogitap;  and  these  strikes  were  most  ruinous  and  injurious  to  all  parties, 
hecMie,  when  we  might  have  been  supplying  our  customers,  our  machinery 
vtiidle;  and  we  suggested  whether  we  could  not  try  some  better  scheme. 
Well,  the  men  were  very  suspicious  at  first,  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
•cribeto  you  how  suspiciously  we  looked  at  each  other.  Some  of  the  manu- 
ticturers  also  deprecated  our  proceedings,  and  said  we  were  degrading  them 
»nd  humiliating  them,  and  so  on.  How  ever,  we  had  some  ideas  of  our  own, 
tndwewent  on  with  them,  and  we  sketched  out  what  we  called  a  board  of 
»rbitrtiion  and  conciliation. 

This  board  consisted  of  11  manufacturers  and  11  operatives,  the 

former  elected  in  s    public  meeting  of  their  own  body,  the  latter 

chosen  by  the  worl.nen  in  the  different  branches  of  the  hosiery 

Wness.     All  these  deputies   are  eligible   for  re-election  at  the 

Mnual  election  in  January.     The  full   board   chooses  a  president, 

vice-president,    two   secretaries  and    a  committee  of  inquiry  for 

purposes  of    conciliation.     Regular    quarterly'    meetings    of   the 

^•^l  are  held,  but  special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  lime  b}' 

^^^  president,  the  business  of  the   meeting   being  specified   in   the 

^'*^^-    All  complaints  must  be   submitted   in  writing  at  least  one 

^^^  previous  to  the  meeting  ;  and  notice  of  any  advance  or  re- 

wuetioi,  in  wages,  to  be  considered  by  the  board  must  be  given  in 

'^"tiftg  a  month  beforehand.     When  the  board  fails  to  agree  upon 

*"3'  <^^iiestiou  an  umpire  is  chosen    to   whom  the   whole  matter  is 
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It  will  h(*  observed  that  this  scheme  is  purely  voluntary ;  i\w 
board  is  firmed  with  no  legal  powers ;  its  ileciaions  rest  upon  the 
good  faith  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy •  And  what  haa  been 
Ihe  result  of  this  experiment?  After  ten  years  Mr.  MundcUa 
sums  up  us  follows :  *' Since  the  27th  of  September,  liSOO,  there 
has  not  been  a  bill  of  any  kind  issued.  Strikes  are  at  an  eod 
also.  Levies  to  sustiiin  them  are  unknown »  and  one  shilling  a 
year  from  each  member  (uf  the  trade  union)  snilices  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses* This — not  a  farthing  of  which  comes  out  of  the  i>ockot  of 
their  masters — is  equivalent  to  a  large  advance  of  wages.  I  have 
inspected  the  balance  sheet  of  a  trade  union  of  10,300  men,  and  I 
found  the  expenditures  for  thirteen  months  to  amount  to  less  than 
100  pounds/*  From  ihis  good  beginning  at  Nottingham*  aibilra- 
tion  has  spread  to  many  oilier  trades,  and  to  various  parts  of  Uie 
kingdom.  In  the  iron  trade,  iu  the  coal  trade,  in  the  potteries,  in 
the  building  trades,  the  method  iutnxluced  by  Mr.  JMundelln,  wiUi 
some  variations,  has  been  found  to  work  snccessfully.  And  in 
many  trades  in  which  no  permanent  courts  of  arbitration  have 
been  formed,  the  method  is  more  and  more  employed  of  creating 
temporary  boaitls  when  disputes  arise,  or  of  calling  in  experls  t** 
compose  Ihe  (pinrreL  Mr.  Mnndclhi's  services  have  olten  been  in 
request  for  this  purpose;  so  comt>lctely  did  he  identify  himself 
with  this  principle,  that  the  workingmeu  of  Sheflield  long  ago 
recognized  him  as  their  champion,  and  summoned  him  to  represent 
them  in  Parlmment,  where  he  has  made  for  himself  a  good  name 
as  a  wise  and  just  legislator.  The  fact  that  a  great  mnuufacturer 
should  be  chosen  &s  the  representative  iu  Parliiiment  of  the  work- 
ingmen  of  Sheffield  is  iu  itself  a  striking  fact.  I  trust  it  is  a  har- 
binger of  a  new  day.  In  England,  certainly,  this  method  of  set- 
tling labor  disputes  has  become  so  firudy  established  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  return  to  the  savagery  of  a  ipnirter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  *''Tbe  spirit  of  these  systems  has  operated,"  says  I).  %I, 
Ryan  in  a  little  book  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the^e 
facts;  **  and  now  in  the  most  important  aud  wule-spread  indus- 
tries of  that  country  strikes  are  a  relic  of  u  past  barbaric  era.  If 
they  are  not  entirely  abandoned,  they  arc,  at  least,  rarely  heard 
of." 

In  our  own  coimtry  very  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce arbitration,  but  some  of  these  have  been  siguylly  successful. 
The  cigar  manufactory  of  Straitou  &  Storm  in  New  York  city. 
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employing  over  2,000  workmen,  has  organized  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion, in  which  the  firm  is  represented  by  two  of  its  members  and 
fife  foremen,  and  the  workmen  by  seven  of  their  own  number. 
The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  their  tnbunal  are  given  by  Mr. 
Ryan  in  his  excellent  little  book,  and  the  employers  testif}',  in  a 
letter  to  him,  written  after  five  years  of  practical  trial,  "  that  the 
principle  of  arbitration,  and  the  results  following  therefrom  have 
proved  advantageous  to  both  themselves  and  their  employees  far 
beyond  auythinsr  that  they  had  hoped  for  it  at  its  inception." 

In  Pennsj'lvania,  the  law  known  as  the  ''  Wallace  Act,"  and  in 
Ohio,  a  law  proposed  by  Mr.  Ryan,  make  provision  for  the  crea- 
tion of  tribunals  of  this  nature;  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  machinery 
thus  supplied  has  been  used  repeatedly  with  good  results.  These 
tribunals  are  in  no  sense  courts  ;  what  Mr.  Ryan  says  of  the  Wal- 
lace act  is  equally  true  of  the  one  of  which  he  is  the  author :  "  The 
l»w  simply  gives  oflScial  birth  to  the  tribunal,  and  invests  it  with 
power  of  investigation  of  disputes  where  they  are  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted. .  .  .  The  submission  of  all  questions  under  this  law 
being  purely  voluntar}',  and  the  awards  having  no  legal  or  compul- 
sory force,  its  principal  value  is  in  giving  character,  official  bear- 
ing and  system  to  tribunals  acting  under  it."  These  laws  are 
simply  humane  endeavors  to  show  the  combatants  how  ihey  may 
come  to  terms. 

This  rough  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  proves  that  the  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes  is  practicable.  The  way  of  strikes  and 
Jock -outs  is  not  the  only  wa}'  of  settling  such  quarrels ;  there  is  a 
better  way,  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand.  The  iron- 
workers of  Cleveland,  for  example,  might  join  with  their  masters 
in  forming  a  tribunal  to  which  all  questions  about  wages,  hours  of 
lal>or,  etc.,  shall  be  referred.  It  might  consist  of  fourteen  mem- 
ben*,  seven  chosen  by  the  masters  and  seven  by  the  men.  The 
tribunal  thus  constituted  should  at  once  proceed  to  select  an 
umpire,  outside  its  own  number, — some  discreet  and  judicious 
man,  to  whom,  in  case  of  disagreement,  it  might  submit  its  ques- 
tions. It  should  also  choose  as  a  committee  of  conciliation  four 
of  its  members,  two  employers  and  two  workmen,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  investigate  difficulties  in  their  earliest  stages,  and  to 
give  such  advice  as  might  bring  the  parties  to  an  agreement  liofore 
an  open  rupture  should  occur.  All  claims  referred  to  the  full 
l»oard  or  to  the  umpire  for  arbitration  should  be  put  in  writing. 
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and  no  Iaw3-er8  should  be  allowed  to  appear  before  the  board.  It 
is  not  by  the  methods  of  litigation,  but  by  frank  and  friendly  con- 
ferences between  masters  and  men  that  these  deliberations  should 
proceed.  It  should  be  stipulated,  also,  that  the  decision  of  the 
board  or  the  umpire  should  be  in  honor  binding  as  soon  as  ren- 
dered ;  the  device  of  referring  the  award  to  the  parties  for  ratifica- 
tion is  not  to  be  commended.  It  is  doubtless  better  that  the 
umpire  should  be  chosen  beforehand,  when  the  choice  must  be 
made  in  the  midst  of  a  dispute  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  par- 
ties to  agree. 

That  this  simple  and  inexpensive  machinery  would  cure  many 
costly  quarrels  and  prevent  many  more  is  the  verdict  of  a  large 
experience.  It  is  certainly  time  that  it  were  set  in  operation. 
The  waste  and  sulfering  caused  by  these  lalK)r  disputes  ought  no 
longer  to  be  endured.  Andrew  Roy,  the  former  inspector  of 
mines  in  Ohio,  declares  that  the  losses  through  strikes  to  the  min- 
ers of  Ohio  alone  during  the  past  twelve  years  have  averaged  not 
less  than  8300,000  a  year,  — a  total  loss  of  83,600,000  to  the 
workmen  of  one  State  in  this  one  industry.  The  cost  to  operators 
and  miners  of  the  last  year's  strike  in  the  Hocking  valley-  undoubt- 
edh*  ran  up  into  the  millions.  Throughout  the  whole  country  the 
same  destructive  and  desolating  forces  are  at  work.  And  the 
pecuniary  losses  are  not  the  worst  evil  resulting;  the  enmities 
engendered,  the  breach  between  classes  widened,  the  bloodshed 
caused,  the  lawlessness  encouraged,  the  pauperism  propagated,  are 
bitter  fruits  of  this  long  quarrel  of  which  this  land  has  surely  had 
ii  surfeiting.  If  the  combatants  themselves  will  not  lay  down 
their  arms,  the  force  of  public  opinion  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear 
steadily  upon  them,  until  they  are  ready  to  desist  from  this  shame- 
ful and  needless  strife.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  between  the 
enii)loyers  and  the  employed  ;  it  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the 
whole  community  ;  the  public  welfare  and  the  public  morals  are 
most  seriously  allected  by  every  strike  and  ever}'  lock-out;  the 
securit}'  and  peace  and  order  of  society  are  greatly  disturbed,  the 
burdens  of  taxation  are  heavily  increased  by  this  insensate  war- 
fare, and  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand  that  it  cease  and  de- 
tcrniine  without  delay,  and  to  hold  the  parties  responsible  who 
refuse  or  neglect  to  adopt  those  rational  and  peaceful  measures 
whereby  such  evils  may  be  averted. 

Will  the  workinguien  generally  consent  to  the  introduction  of 
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this  method?  As  nearly'  as  I  can  learn,  they  are  ready  now  in 
most  quarters  to  welcome  arbitration.  The  initiative  ought  to 
come  from  the  employers ;  when  they  offer  to  open  negotiations 
they  will  generally,  I  believe,  find  the  men  ready  to  meet  them.  In 
England  the  working  classes  have  given  the  heartiest  consent  to 
this  method.  Though  Mr.  Mundella,  a  manufacturer,  is  recog- 
nized as  the  leader  of  the  movement  in  Great  Britain,  yet  as  a 
general  rule  the  laborers  have  shown  more  willingness  than  the 
employers  to  resort  to  arbitration ;  and  overtures  looking  in  this 
direction,  made  b}*  the  men,  have  often  been  rejected  by  the  mas- 
ters. As  long  ago  as  1866,  George  Ogden,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
tbeworkiDgmen,  in  advocating  arbitration  at  a  great  meeting  in 
Sheffield,  declared  that  strikes  in  the  industrial  world  were  like 
wars  in  the  political  world, — *'  crimes  unless  prompted  by  abso- 
lute necessity." 

Will  the  trade  unions  favor  arbitration?  I  know  that  it  is  the 
general  impression  that  these  associations  are  altogether  unreason- 
able and  obstructive ;  but  such  an  impression  is  in  my  judgment 
somewhat  mistaken.  Mr.  Ryan  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  ''there 
has  been  no  more  active  force  in  society  than  trade  unions  in  ad- 
vocating and  sustaining  the  system  of  peaceful  arbitration  between 
workmen  and  employers.''  It  was  the  president  of  the  trade 
union  congress  in  1877  who  said:  "The  principle  of  appeal  to 
facta  and  reason  instead  of  brute  force  is  rational,  and  at  once 
commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  men.  There  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  principle  of  arbitration  for  settling  disputes  has 
lirown  very  rapidly.  .  .  .  M}'  own  experience  as  a  member 
ofoueof these  boanls  has  led  me  to  this  conclusion;  if  a  board 
^»e  properly  couc»tituted,  and  proper  arrangements  are  made  to 
give  publicity  to  the  facts  of  a  case,  the  result  generally  will  be  a 
righ*.eous  award.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  National  miners' 
"uion  have  decided  to  offer  arbitration  in  every  dispute,  and  it 
forms  part  of  their  rules.  It  is  a  rational  arrangement,  and  it 
^ould  be  a  good  thing  if  all  would  adopt  it.  I  think,  too,  arbi- 
tration hoards  should  be  open  to  the  press  and  the  public.  Work- 
Jnen  have  nothing  to  fear  from  either  the  one  or  the  other.  We 
want  right  and  justice  to  rule  and  we  are  not  afraid  of  publicity. 
^  hen  men  and  employers  gather  round  a  board  to  talk  over  dif- 
ferences and  try  to  adjust  them,  they  give  evidence  of  their  man- 
h<HKl.    IJeasts  and  reptiles  fight  and  tear  each  other,  and  carry 
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out  the  law  of  the  strongest ;  but  men  reason  and  think  and  by 
this  means  show  their  dignity  and  arrive  at  much  better  conclu- 
sions and  far  less  costly." 

In  this  country,  accoi*ding  to  Mr.  Ryan,  every  labor  organiza- 
tion but  one  is  pledged  to  arbitration.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  the 
largest  of  these  societies,  makes  this  one  of  its  leading  principles ; 
its  chief  officer,  ex-Mayor  Powderly  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  recently 
expressed  himself  strongly,  in  an  interview,  in  favor  of  this 
method.  Mr.  Ryan  prints  a  number  of  letters  from  leading  offi- 
cers in  these  societies  addressed  to  himself  during  the  winter  of 
1884  from  which  I  take  a  few  extracts.  A.  Strasser,  president  of 
the  cigar-makers'  international  union  of  America,  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

*' The  intelligent  members  of  our  organization  favor  arbitration  without 
an  exception,  because  it  is  a  means  of  preventing  hasty  and  impulsive  strikea. 
Arbitration  is  always  preferable  to  a  strike  or  lock-out,  but  it  depends  on  the 
consent  of  both  parties.  In  Cincinnati,  where  our  members  are  locked  out 
since  March  8,  1884,  the  manufacturers  have  refused  to  arbitrate,  even  de- 
clined to  come  to  a  conference." 

P.  M.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engin- 
eers, replies  :  "' As  to  our  organization,  we  favor  it  and  are  ready 
at  all  times  to  submit  our  differences  that  we  cannot  settle  to  a 
board  of  arbitration  ;  and  I  believe  the  intelligent  workmen  of  the 
country  are  a  unit  in  favor  of  arbitration  in  preference  to  strikes.** 

Robert  Howard,  secretary  of  the  Spinners*  union,  of  Fall  River, 
writes:  '"Arbitration  I  approve  of  when  voluntary  l)etween  em- 
l)loyers  and  employes.  1  firmly  believe  that  if  such  boards  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  event 
of  disputes,  ninety  per  cent  of  them  would  be  settled  by  concilia- 
tion, rendering  arbitration  unnecessary." 

These  are  representative  men,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
express  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the  principal  labor  unions  of  this 
country. 

Are  the  employers  as  a  class,  ready  for  arbitration?  I  hope 
that  they  are,  but  tlie  indications  are  not  quite  so  clear  as  we 
might  wish.  There  is  a  decided  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  em- 
l)Ioyers  to  treat  with  the  trade  unions,  or  even  to  recognize  their 
existence.  Strikes  frequently  arise  from  the  effort  of  capitalists 
to  crush  these  organizations  of  laborers.  The  recent  trouble  on 
the  Wabash  railway  system,  now  happily  aveited,  seems  to  have 
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hsd  this  origio.  In  view  of  the  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  con- 
duct of  which  the  onions  are  sometimes  guilt3^  ^"^^  action  by  em- 
plorers  is  natural ;  nevertheless  it  is  ill-ad  vised.  The  combination 
of  laborers  for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests  is  perfectly 
justifiable,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  employers  and  by  the 
Slate.  Capitalists  combine  in  great  companies  and  corporations, 
aod  these  companies  and  corporations  combine  in  vast  leagues 
and  syndicates,  and  it  is  the  height  of  injustice  to  deny  to  laborers 
the  same  right  of  combination.  Combination  among  laborers 
is  the  very  condition  of  arbitration.  Before  the  word  can  have 
any  meaning,  there  must  be  some  organized  force  of  labor,  able  to 
assert  and  maintain  its  rights  against  the  organization  of  capital. 
The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  or  the  Western  Union 
Tdegraph  Company,  or  the  Willimautic  Thread  Company  will 
never "  arbitrate  "  with  a  single  laborer.  The  first  step  toward 
arbitration  is  a  frank  and  ungrudging  recognition  by  employers  of 
the  existence  and  legitimac}*  of  the  trade  unions,  and  a  readiness 
to  treat  with  their  representatives  on  a  basis  of  reason  and  justice. 
Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  masters  would  not  only  pave 
the  way  for  a  peaceable  settlement  of  disputes,  but  it  would  go 
far  toward  dissuading  the  unions  from  those  extreme  and  unwar- 
nujtable  positions  which  they  sometimes  assume. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  awards  of  these  voluntary 
l>oards  would  be  accepted  b}-  the  workmen  ;  but  experience  gives 
slight  ground  for  such  skepticism.  Kude  companies  of  men  some- 
times rejzct  unwelcome  judgments,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
tasesthe  decision  of  the  arbitrator  is  accepted  submissively,  if  not 
cheerfully,  and  the  work  goes  peacefully  on.  The  honor  of  the 
average  workingman  is  a  more  stringent  bond  than  any  statute 
^ith  which  you  might  strive  to  coerce  him. 

"  Education,"  says.  Mr.  Brassey,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
liumane  of  English  employers,  *'  will  probably  do  much  to  develop 
the  usefulness  of  courts  of  conciliation.  It  may  be  that  a  court  of 
conciliation  can  never  adjust  a  real  quarrel ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  may  do  much  to  prevent  a  quarrel  from  arising.  If  the  work- 
men were  satisfied  that  an  employer  could  not  make  a  concession 
without  surtering  serious  loss  they  would  not  be  so  unreasonable 
^  to  ask  for  it.  The  constant  meeting  of  the  employer  and  repre- 
»<Jntatived  of  the  operatives  at  the  same  table  must  naturally  facili- 
tate peaceful  negotiation  where  a  desire  for  i)eace  exists  on  both 
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sides.     With  constant  discussion,  coming  events  will  cast  thei 
shadows  before,  and  disputes  are  not  likely  suddenly  to  arise." 

Nothing  is  wanted  to  secure  the  success  of  arbitration  and  th< 
removal  of  the  curse  that  now  ravages  and  paralyzes  the  industria 
realm,  but  the  prevalence,  among  employers,  of  the  sweet  reason 
ableness  that  finds  expression  in  these  words  of  this  great-heartec 
English  capitalist.  The  man  who  leads  the  way  in  this  path  o 
peace  will  deserve  better  of  his  country  than  the  inventor  of  th< 
telegraph  or  the  discoverer  of  California. 
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I.    THE   PLACE  OF  ART  IN  EDUCATION. 

BY  THOMAS  DAVIQSONy  OF  ORANOE,  N.  J. 

(Read  September  8,  1885.) 

In  all  discussioDs  respecting  education  we  must  be  careful  to 
distinguish  between  that  instruction  which  is  intended  to  fit  human 
beings  to  lead  noble  human  lives,  and  that  which  auns  at  prepar- 
ing them  for  si)ecial  professions.  The  former  seeks  to  render  the 
Iiuman  spirit  capable  of  thinking  rapidly  and  correctl}'  on  all  sub- 
jects whatever,  of  distributing  its  affections  in  accordance  with  the 
^«e,  relative,  and  ascertained  value  of  different  objects,  and  of 
puttiug  forth,  with  readiness  and  ease,  its  various  acts  of  will  in 
w.i.'ordance  with  this  true  distribution  of  affection.  The  latter 
seeks  to  develop  in  the  human  being  one  or  more  special  faculties, 
with  a  view  to  enabling  him  to  pursue  with  success  some  one  branch 
of  human  endeavor,  either  theoretical  or  practical.  The  former 
s^eks  to  make  men  and  women  ;  the  latter,  to  make  scholars  or 
adepts. 

It  cannot  but  l)e  regarded  as  a  matter  for  deep  regret  that,  in 
pruetice,  these  two  kinds  of  education  are  not  carefully  distin- 
guished and  held  apart;  and  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  for  still  deeper 
J^'g^ret  that  what  we  may,  for  brevity's  sake,  call  special  education 
w  ullowed  to  encroach,  as  it  does,  upon  the  domain  of  general  or 
litK*ral  eilucation.     There  is  no  surer  evidence  of  the  thougUtless- 
uc*ss  and  frivolity  of  our  time  than  the  outcry  against  liberal  stud- 
'^***  mid  the  demand  that  all  education  shall  be  **  practical,'*  as  the 
I^*^   phrase  is.     This  demand  marks  a  tendency  to  return  to  that 
^'^t    aud  degrading  view  of  human  life  which  looked  upon  the  indi- 
^'^'^li.ial  as  merely  a  small  part  of  the  social   and  political  organiza- 
"*-^«A,  and  as  existing  only  for  the  sake  of  it,  the  view  which  hcM 
h^Kl  that  man  existed  for  the  sake  of  institutions  and  n<»t  institu- 
^**-*iM  for  the  sake  of  man,  the  view  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  so 

***^*sirlv  repudiated  with  the  famous  words:  The  Sabbath  was  made 
f  ■  * 

-***  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.     It  is  one  of  the  saddest 
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sights  in  this  free  republic,  which  believes  and  boasts  itself  to  be 
the  nursing  mother  of  personal  freedom,  to  see  education  persist- 
ently tending  in  a  direction  which  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a 
condition  of  things  in  which  personal  freedom  will  be  a  meaning- 
less word.  It  is  as  intelligent  and  virtuous  human  beings  that 
men  are  free,  not  as  scholars,  artists,  artisans  or  professional  men. 
We  are  losing  sight  of  the  human  being  in  the  business  man ;  nay, 
the  human  being  is  losing  sight  of  himself.  We  hear  young  men 
of  ability  saying  everj*  day  :  *' We  have  no  time  for  study  or  any 
kind  of  self-culture ;  business  occupies  every  available  moment." 
And  such  young  men,  instead  of  being  reproved  and  besought  to 
redeem  their  souls  and  their  manhood  from  this  slavery',  are  ap- 
plauded as  good,  practical  men,  and  advised  to  continue  in  the  way 
upon  which  they  have  entered. 

I  will  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  painful  subject,  so  well  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  all  educators.  I  will  merely  sa^'  that,  in  deal- 
ing with  my  theme,  I  shall  leave  special  and  technical  education 
altogether  out  of  view,  and  assume  the  question  before  me  to  be : 
What  place  ought  the  Fine  Arts  to  occupy  in  a  system  of  general 
education,  intended  to  cultivate  the  intelligence,  the  affections,  and 
the  will?  In  saying  **  Fine  Arts,"  instead  of  art  simply,  1  mean 
to  exclude  not  only  the  useful  arts,  but  also  what  are  called  the 
liberal  arts, — logic,  rhetoric,  etc. 

The  question,  stated  as  above,  may  be  divided  into  two:  (1) 
I  low  far,  in  a  general  system  of  education,  ought  instruction  to 
be  given  in  the  principles  and  history  of  art?  (2)  How  far  ought 
practical  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  methods  of  the  different 
arts?  Logically  prior  to  these,  there  is  another  question,  at  which 
we  may  glance  for  a  moment :  Why  should  instruction  be  given  in 
art  at  all?  The  answer  must  suggest  itself  at  once  :  In  order  that 
men  may  be  able  to  appreciate  and  produce  the  beautiful. 

I  shall  not  stop  here  to  consider  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  beautiful  to  moral  life.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
one  will  recognize  the  relining  power  of  the  beautiful,  when  it  is 
truly  appreciated  and  felt,  and  will  be  ready  to  concede  that  few 
greater  misfortunes  could  befall  a  man  than  to  be  dead  to  the 
beauty  of  his  environment.  *"  Dead  to  the  beauty  of  his  environ- 
ment"  let  us  consider  this  phrase  a  more  closely. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  modern  biologists  insist  \\\x)n  more 
than  another,  it  is  that  life  is  correspondence.     Herbert  Spencer 
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defines  life  as  ^^  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations 
to  external  relations,"  a  definition  expanded  by  Bastian  into  this  : 
''  Life  Ls  the  definite  combination  of  heterogeneous  changes,  both 
simnltaneous  and  successive,  in  correspondence  with  external  co- 
existences and  bequences."  It  follows  from  such  definitions  that 
only  in  so  far  as  it  corresponds  with  its  environment  is  a  spirit 
ilivef  and  that  it  is  dead  to  that  wherewith  it  does  not  correspond. 
A  spirit  that  does  not  correspond  with  those  movements  of  ether 
uhI  air  which  wc  call  light  and  sound  is  blind  and  deaf,  and  so 
fir  dead.  In  the  same  way,  a  soul  that  is  not  in  correspondence 
with  the  beauty  of  the  world  is  dead  to  beauty.  The  pait  of  it 
that  might  and  should  correspond  therewith  is  dead.  Now,  there 
iB  perhaps  no  soul  iu  existence  that  is  altogether  dead  to  beauty  ; 
iodeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  soul  could  live  at  all,  and  be  dead 
in  tliii  respect.  Very  young  children  and  the  lowest  savages 
show  some  sense  of  beaut\*,  and  Darwin  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
wanting  even  in  the  lower  animals.  But,  like  all  other  faculties, 
the  faculty  for  beauty  exists  only  in  a  latent,  dormant,  or  poten- 
tial Slate,  until  it  is  called  forth  by  correspondence  with  objective 
betnty.  Unlike  what  we  may  call  the  phj'sical  senses,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  life  through  nutrition,  and,  hence, 
does  not,  in  any  high  dey^ree,  develop  naturally  and  instinctively. 
Id  80  far  as  it  occurs  in  the  lower  animals  at  all,  it  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  faculty  of  self-propagation,  and  is,  of  course, 
«)n6ned  to  purely  physical  beauty.  Kven  in  human  beings  this 
w  the  form  in  which  it  first  appears,  and,  as  we  have  said,  no  hu- 
man being  can  well  be  destitute  of  it  in  this  form.  But  how  poor 
the  sense  of  beauty  comparatively  is,  when  not  developed  by  in- 
struction, we  may  see  by  examining  the  productions  of  savage 
l''l)e8,  or  of  the  lower  classes  in  some  civilized  countries,  e.  ^., 
^ireat  Hritain.  We  may  see  the  same  thing  by  examining  the  art 
produced  iu  nny  country  in  times  when  no  aesthetic  instruction  was 
jrivcn.  There  are  few  sights  more  pitiful  than  that  exhibited  by 
^^  south  side  of  the  Athenian  Akropolis,  where,  heaped  up  along 
*Uh  the  glorious,  living  fragments  of  pagan  art,  are  the  hideous, 
♦lead  shaixls  of  early  Christian  art. 

^uii  after  all,  we  must  admit  that  not  only  does  every  human 

^"l  lK>8si*88  a  faculty  for  appreciating  the  beautiful,  but  also  that 

this  laeulty,  to  some  degree,  cultivates   itself,  even  without  direct 

inMruition.     Still,  such  cultivation,  as  a  rule,  amountH  to  no  more 

11 
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than  a  being  able  to  distinguish  the  various  forms  of  material 
beauty, — the  beauty  of  simple  colors,  outlines,  rhythms,  and  har- 
monies. The  sense  for  the  deeper,  the  spiritual  beauty,  can,  of 
course,  be  drawn  out  only  by  a  coiTcspondence  with  spiritual 
things,  with  men  in  whose  lives  and  persons,  and  works  of  art, 
in  whose  forms  and  import,  this  spiritual  beautj'  is  embodied. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  much  spiritual  beauty  in  nature,  as  well  as 
in  man  ;  but  this  is  revealed  only  to  those  persons  who  have  first 
learned  to  recognize  it  in  man  and  his  works.  Even  among  the 
civilized  men  and  women  of  our  own  time  and  nation,  the  number 
who  are  alive  to  true  spiritual  beauty  in  its  higher  phases  is  cora- 
parativel}'  small,  so  small,  indeed,  that  artists  have,  in  large  meas- 
ure, ceased  trying  to  embody  it,  and  confine  themselves  to  copy- 
ing, more  or  less  accurately,  certain  bits  or  aspects  of  outward 
nature,  or  to  representing  little  familiar  or  sentimental  scenes  from 
history  or  every-day  life.  These  are  the  only  things  that  in  our 
time  meet  with  any  wide  appreciation.  It  is  vain  to  quarrel  with 
this  condition  of  things.  It  i.s  simpl}'  one  aspect  of  a  general  ten- 
dency, common  enough  everywhere,  but  especially  pronounced  in 
our  own  country,  a  tendency  away  from  the  spiritual  and  toward 
the  material  and  sentimental.  It  is  especially  prominent,  however, 
in  the  fine  arts,  which  are  always  the  truest  index  of  a  nation's  spir- 
itual condition.  Our  painting  has  become  in  the  main  a  question 
of  meteorological  olfects  and  illustralions  of  daily  life.  We  hear 
a  gi'cat  deal  about  tints  and  hues  and  shadows  ;  about  sunrises  and 
sunsets  ;  about  bits  of  landscape,  with  picturesque  rustic  bridges, 
tumble-down  cottages,  and  groups  of  cows  reclining  in  the  shade ; 
about  groups  of  oliildren  and  lovers  sitting  or  walking  in  senti- 
mental attitudes;  but  above  Ihis  oiir  peoj)le  seldom  rise.  In  poe- 
try, the  favorite  pieces  are  scntiniLMital  lyrics,  or  clever  punning 
comic  ditties.  In  the  drama,  melodramatic  or  laughable  subjects 
from  daily  life  are  most  in  vogir^.  And  so  on,  in  the  other  arts. 
It  is  a  somewhat  liumiliatini]j  fact  that  many  European,  and  notably 
Italian,  artists  execute  works — crude,  meaningless,  commonplace, 
sentimental  works — si)ecially  for  Americans.  An  artist  living  in 
Kome  once  told  nie  that  Americans,  as  a  rule,  wanted  but  three 
things :  ///\s7,  a  ])ortrait  of  a  Camp  gna  girl  with  a  towel  folded 
squarely  on  her  head  ;  aecouiU  a  ofinmcino^  or  capuchin  monk, 
with  bare  head  and  sandalled  feet;  and,  third,  a  chcciara,  or  girl 
with  rnde  buskins,  dancing.     Strictly,  of  (course,  this  statement 
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was  not  tnie ;  but  it  does  indicate  the  grade  of  taste,  or  art  ap- 
preciation, whicli  the  majority  of  our  people  who  can  afford  to 
travel  have  reached.  No  doubt,  there  are  honorable  exceptions  ; 
for  our  country*  contains  many  persons  of  highly  cultured  taste ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  masses  who  do  not  travel  are  on  a 
still  lower  plane  than  the  average  of  those  who  do.  At  all  events, 
there  can  be  uo  doubt  that  our  people,  as  a  whole,  stand  greatly  in 
need  of  instruction  in  the  principles,  history,  and  methods  of  art. 
It  is  only  by  such  instruction  that  the}*  can  ever  learn  to  appreciate 
the  noblest  products  of  human  art,  and  onh*  through  these  that 
theycan  learn  to  see  and  feel  the  deepest  beauty  that  lies  in  nature 
and  in  life.  This  last  point  is  one  to  be  strongly  insisted  upon  : 
that  it  is  through  art  that  we  learn  to  recognize  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  nature  and  life.  The  divine  ideas  that  underlie  nature 
are  therein  so  interwoven,  through  their  action  and  reaction,  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  unpractised  e3e  to  seize  their  outlines.  It  \z 
art  that  emphasizes  these  outlines,  and  makes  them  visible  to  the 
eye.  This  is  the  function  of  art.  The  reason,  therefore,  why  we 
give  instnictlou  in  art  is,  that  we  may  familiarize  men  and  women 
with  the  divine  ideas,  first,  as  thoy  appear  in  the  representations 
of  those  dear-sighted  men  who  have  seen  them  best,  and  then  as 
lliey  ai)|)ear  in  nature  itself.  In  this  way  we  seek  to  convince  men 
that  nature  is  but  the  visible,  audible,  and  tangible  expression  of 
divine  ideas. 

I  come  now  to  my  practical  questions :  (1 )  How  far  in  a  general 
^vstem  of  education  ought  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  principles 
and  history  of  a:t?  {'2)  How  far  ought  instruction  to  be  given  in 
tlM? practical  methods  of  art?  Thou<;h  these  are  entirely  distinct 
questions,  it  will  be  well  to  deal  with  them  siuiultaueously,  for  the 
it'ason  that  instruction  in  the  principles  of  art  may  often  be  best 
ini|mrted  by  actual  practice,  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases  cannot  be 
effective  without  it.  In  these  (piestions  1  have  employed  the  general 
term,  «;V;  but  in  order  toanswer.them,  I  must  distinguish  the  dilTer- 
t»l  arts,  since  the  arts  do  not  all  hoM  the  same  place  in  ediicati(ni. 
For  convenience'  sake  and  without  going  too  deeply  into  the  sub- 
let. I  shall  adopt  the  classilieation  made  by  the  ancients,  and  dis- 
l>»{ruish  two  groups  of  arts,  which  we  may  call  the  space  arts  and 
the  time  arts  respectively.  To  the  former  of  these  <iroiips  belong 
the  tectonic,  the  plastic,  and  the  graphic  arts;  lo  the  latter,  the 
•^Miestie,  the  |>oetic,  and  the  musical  iirts.      I  low  i'i\\\  then,  ought 
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iDstruction  to  be  given  in  the  principles,  history',  and  methods  of 
these  arts  in  a  general  system  of  education  ? 

I  am  employing  the  term  instruction  here  in  its  widest  sense,  to 
include  every  method  whereby  the  spirit  is  instructed,  that  is,  by 
which  its  faculties  are  mustered  and  drawn  up  in  array,  as  if  for 
battle.  This  is  the  proper  meaning  of  instruction.  The  chief 
methods  of  instruction  are  (1)  presentation  of  proper  objects 
tending  to  develope  head  and  heart,  (3)  well-conducted  play,  (8) 
theoretic  teaching,  (4)  training  in  practice.  It  is  clear  that,  with 
this  wide  definition,  instruction  in  art  muy  be  begun  almost  from 
the  first  days  of  a  child's  life,  and  with  great  effect.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  a  man's  tastes  and  tendencies  are  in  a 
very  large  measure  determined  by  the  character  of  the  first  impres- 
sions made  upon  his  spirit.     A  French  poet  has  well  said  : — 

*'  A  vessel  deep  man's  virgin  spirit  is : 
When  the  first  water  poured  therein  is  foul, 
The  sea  might  pass  and  not  wash  out  the  stain.**  * 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  fill  the  vessel  first  with  pure  water, 
the  foul  water  will  have  much  diflSculty  in  displacing  it.  It  ought, 
therefore  to  be  the  special  aim  of  all  parents  to  surround  their 
children  with  beautiful  things  in  their  earliest  years,  and  to  accus- 
tom their  ears  to  pure  and  elevating  music  and  to  noble  rhythms. 
The  extent  to  which  this  can  be  done  will  in  some  measui*e  depend 
upon  the  wealth  of  the  parents  ;  hut  it  certainly  does  not  require 
much  wealth  to  surround  children  with  the  objects  best  suited  to 
affect  their  taste  beneficially.  The  simpler  the  visible  forms  and 
the  audible  melodies  and  rliylhins  jiresented  to  yonng  children,  the 
more  likely  will  children  be  to  derive  benefit  from  them  and  to 
grow  in  taste.  It  is  easy  to  overpower  and  permanently  stun  the 
senses  of  a  child  by  presenting  to  it  the  higher  and  more  compli- 
cated expressions  of  the  beautiful.  Just  as  persons  reared  among 
the  sublimities  of  nature  rarely  show  any  strong  feeling  for  these 
(the  Swiss,  for  example,  who  have  never  given  to  the  world  either 
a  great  painter  or  a  great  poet),  so  children,  dazed  from  their  first 
moments  by  multitudinous  forms  and  sounds  of  l)eaut3%  which 


*  Le  cosur  d'un  hoiume  vierge  est  un  vase  profond : 
Lorsque  la  preiuirre  eau  qu'on  y  verse  est  impure. 
La  mer  y  passerait  sans  laver  la  souillure. 

Alfuei*  de  Musset,  Ln  Coupe  et  les  L^vreSf  Act  IV. 
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their  Benses  cannot  grasp  or  distinguish,  usually  become  insensible 
to  all  the  finer  details  of  beauty,  and  are  alive  only  to  vague  gen- 
end  impressions,  which  proiluce  sentimentality.  The  sons  of 
»rti«t8  are  very  rarely  artists  in  the  same  line  as  their  fathers,  al- 
tbonghthey  sometimes  are  in  a  different  line.  The  eldest  sons  of 
our  two  greatest  American  poets  have  both  taken  to  painting. 

In  surrounding  children  with  things  of  beaut}',  moreover,  we 
most  take  the  ntmost  care  not  thereby  to  pamper  them  or  ren- 
der tbem  unfit  to  live  amid  ugliness,  when  it  is  their  duty  to  do 
80.  Some  parents,  with  the  l)est  intentions,  wishing  to  develop 
taste  in  their  children,  render  them  fastidious,  luxurious,  and 
hence,  weak  and  exacting.  I  know  persons  who  have  been  so 
spoilt  in  this  respect  that  they  cannot  even  sleep  in  a  room  that  is 
not  luxuriously  decorated  in  the  finest  of  taste.  This  shows  that 
in  accustoming  children  from  the  first  to  things  of  beauty,  care 
must  be  taken  that  these  things  are  fitted  to  call  forth  strength  as 
well  as  taste.  Everything  having  even  the  faintest  smack  of 
luxury  should  be  carefully  avoided,  all  costly  materials,  all  soft 
upbolsler)*,  all  lounging  pieces  of  furniture.  Everywhere  the 
child's  eye  should  rest  upon  severe,  simple  beauty.  His  ear,  like- 
wise, should  be  accustomed  to  melodies  at  once  simple,  tender  and 
strong,  never  to  those  overwhelming,  passionate  or  languid  strains 
Ibat  daze,  excite,  or  weaken.  In  Aristotle's  Politics  there  is  a 
long  discussion  upon  the  effects  of  music  and  the  kind  of  music 
that  ought  to  enter  into  the  education  of  children.  He  decides  in 
favor  of  the  simple  manly  music  of  the  Dorians,  of  which  the  best 
nHnlem  representative  is  the  strong,  tender  music  of  the  Scotch, 
vitb  its  deep,  unsentimental  pathos.*  I  can  hardly  imagine  any 
music  more  appropriate  for  the  ears  of  children  than  the  songs  of 
^•otlaml.  It  is  hardly  credible,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  most  heroic 
«ong  in  existence,  and  the  most  nobly  tender,  viz. :  Scots  wha  hae 
w'  Wallace  bled^  and  The  Land  o*  the  LeaU  arc  sung  to  the  same 
lune,  with  only  a  difference  in  time.  This  shows  that,  after  all, 
strength  is  but  quickened  tenderness,  and  true  tenderness  slow- 
moving  strength.  Among  the  things  that  ought  to  be  kept  out  of 
^  way  of  children,  as  injurious  to  their  taste,  are  ugly  and  taw- 
<in*  playthings  and  things  provoking  them  to  produce  discordant 
noises.    Hardly  anything  could  be  more  harmful  to  the  taste  of  a 


*PotUicM,  Bk.  VIII.  Chap.  Vl.  84i«i. 
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child  than  grotesque,  expressionless,  dough-faced  pa;nted  dolls, 
dressed  in  silk  and  satin,  in  accordance  with  the  latest  frivolous 
fashion.  It  is  no  wonder  if  children  who  have  played  with  such 
dolls  grow  up  to  take  delight  in  expensive,  fashionable  and  unbe- 
coming attire.  We  wonder  why  boys  grow  up  rough  and  reckless, 
and  yet  we  give  them  hobby-horses,  whips  and  drums  to  play 
with.  Of  all  conceivable  toys  a  drum  is  one  of  the  worat.  It 
encourages  a  taste  for  mere  din  and  confusion,  and  fosters  a  natu- 
ral tendenc}'  to  disregard  the  quiet  of  other  people.  If  children 
are  to  have  musical  instruments  to  pla}*  with,  the}'  ought  at  once 
to  begin  to  be  taught  how  to  play  on  them.  But  such  teaching 
belongs  to  another  branch  of  education,  viz.,  well-conducted  play. 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  children's  education  that  requires 
such  complete  overhauling  as  their  play,  usually  so  much  neglected 
as  to  be  considered  no  part  of  education  at  all.  In  consequence 
of  such  neglect,  it  becomes  mostly  a  succession  of  caprices,  lead- 
ing to  thoughtlessness,  irritability,  disorder,  destructiveness  and 
unhappiness.  The  fact  is  play  is  that  part  of  education  which 
ought  to  be  more  carefully  directed  than  any  other,  as  being  that 
in  which  character  most  freel}'  displays  itself  and  is  most  deeply 
affected.  The  entire  occupation  of  a  child's  life  in  its  first  years 
is  play,  and  to  leave  this  occupation  to  be  directed  by  caprice  is 
to  leave  the  child  the  victim  of  instincts  and  whims.  Play,  in- 
deed, is  the  highest  of  occupations,  that  which  is  an  end  in  itself. 
It  is  the  ideal  occupation.  All  other  occupations  are  undertaken 
for  the  sake  of  play.  Play,  the  self-suflicieut  occupation,  that 
which  is  freely  undertaken  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  some 
other  end,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  human  existence  and  every  other 
existence.  In  learning  to  play  the  child  is  learning  to  live,  to  live 
the  true,  ideal  life.  Whatever  else  he  does  rationally  afterwards, 
when  he  becomes  a  man,  he  does  in  order  that  he  may  play  better. 
It  follows  that  to  leave  the  play  of  children  undirected,  is  to  leave 
them  untrained  in  the  ways  of  true  life. 

Aristotle,  whose  views  1  have  here  been  repeating,  saj's  that 
all  children's  amusements  shouM  be  types  of  future  occupations.* 
lie  also  says  that,  since  all  practical  ability  is  develoixjd  by  prac- 
tice, the  perfection  of  the  ability  will  dei)eiid  upon  the  perfection 
of  the  practice.!     A   person  who  practises  carelessly  on  the  flute 


*  I'ontics,  IJk.  Vll.  Cluqi.  xvii.  0;  KJ-JG  a  u3  s«|. 
t  Ktliics,  nk.  I.  Chap,  i.;  1H»3  a  o'2  sqq, 
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will  alwa_V8  pla}'  the  flute  badly.  If,  then,  children's  amusements 
are  to  be  types  of  future  occupations,  the  ground  for  this  must  be 
that  children  shall  thereby  be  fitted  for  these  occupations.  It  fol- 
lows that,  if  this  is  the  case,  and  the  children  are  to  be  effective  in 
these  occupations,  their  amusements  must  be  carefully  directed. 

But  I  think  we  may,  to  some  extent,  take  issue  with  Aristotle, 
when  he  makes  the  broad  statement  that  all  the  games  of  children 
ought  to  be  types  of  future  serious  occupations.     This  view  coin- 
ciileil  extremel}*  well  with  the  belief  current  in  his  time,  and  clearly 
stated  by  him,  that  '*  No  citizen  must  consider  himself  as  belong- 
ing to  himself,  but  all  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
state."*    By  us,  who  believe  in   rendering  to  the  state  what  be- 
longs to  the  state,  and  to  the  individual  what  belongs  to  the  indi- 
vidual, a  dilferent  view  must  be  held.     According  to  us,  the  state, 
like  ever}-  other  institution,  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  individual. 
Man,  as  a  spiritual  being,  is  end  and  not  means.     I  should  there- 
fore say  that,  since  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  child 
should  learn,  first  and  specially,  to  live  that  free,  s[)iritual  life, 
for  the  realization  of  which  all  institutions  exist,  his  amusements 
should  be  ty[>es  of  those  occupations  which  are  ends  in  themselves, 
in  other  words,  tyi>es  of  those  occupations  which  are  the  proper 
owupations  of  free  spirits.     This   is  simply  saying  that  children 
should  begin  to  live  a  true  human  life  from  the  first,  learning  to  be 
"J<*u  I>efore  they  learn  to  be  professionals  or  anything  else.     Now, 
''^*?  highest  and  most  perfectly  self-sufficient  occupation  of  the  soul 
jf*  occupation  with  the  beautiful,  or,  which  is  practically  the  same 
''^'"g,  the  fine   arts.     Hence   it  follows  that  the  amusements  of 
^•hildren  should  be  the  fine  arts.     In  learning  to  occupy  themselves 
^'^h  these  i\n'y  are  learning  the  end  of  lifi*. — a  thing  which,  above 
'**"  others,  is  necessary  to  learn,  and  which  in   our  day  is  seldom 
^'^^•qiiately  learned. 

^ow,  there  is  hardly  a  single  one  among  the  fine  arts  which  ma}' 

'^*»t   (Htcome  an  amusement  for  children  or  to  which  childien  are 

"*>t  naturally  attracted.     They  like  to  build  castles,  to  mould  fig- 

"f'^s,  to  draw  pictures   and    paint;  they   like   to  dance,   to  chant 

rt»ynios,  to  play  on  musical  instruments  ;  nay,  they  evrn  like  to  act 

\dayj5.      It  seems  to  me,    therefore,    that   the   whole  of  a  chihrs 

atti'ution.  except  so  much  as  it  mav  hv  desiriilde  to  din'ct  to  bodily 

exvnws,  should,  in   the  early  years  of  its  life,  be  dt'votcd  to  the 

•  folUic*,  Bk.  VIU.  Cbap.  i. ;  laJT  a  27  sq.i- 
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floe  arts.  As  soou  as  a  child  can  walk  it  ought  to  be  taught  to 
dance  with  other  children,  in  time  to  some  simple  rhythm  or  tune. 
By  dancing,  I  do  not  here  mean  what  passes  under  that  name  in 
the  corrupt  fashionable  society  of  our  time,  but  what  the  Greeks 
meant  by  it,  viz.,  "a  rhythmical  movement  of  the  whole  body," 
intended  to  impart  beauty,  ease,  grace  and  dignity  to  the  body  and 
all  its  movements.  Among  them  it  was  considered  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and,  indeed,  is  enumerated  among  these  by  Aristotle,  who 
tells  us  that  dancers,  "  by  giving  plastic  embodiment  to  different 
rhythms,  represent  characters  and  passions  and  actions."*  With 
us,  dancing  is  mostly  anything  but  a  fine  art.  Dancing,  in  the 
Greek  sense,  might  perhaps  even  take  the  place  of  gymnastics  in 
the  early  3'ears  of  a  child's  life,  being  light  exercise,  and  calcu- 
lated to  impart  to  the  body  habits  of  elegance.  We  never  cease 
to  wonder  why  the  statues  of  the  Greeks  have  a  certain  indefin- 
able grace  entirely  wanting  in  our  clumsy  statues.  The  reason  is 
very  simple.  The  Greeks  made  dancing  a  fine  art,  and  part  of  the 
education  of  every  freeborn  child.  But  such  dancing  would  not 
only  impart  a  habit  of  elegance  and  ease  to  the  body ;  it  would 
train  the  ear  to  rhythm,  the  mind  to  habits  of  attention  and  con- 
certed action,  and  the  taste  to  the  appreciation  of  beauty  in  form 
and  movement,  all  the  while  remaining  an  amusement  of  the  most 
fascinating  kind.  Along  with  dancing,  the  simplest  songs  and 
tunes  ought  to  be  made  familiar  to  children,  and  in  this  way  their 
taste  for  music  gradually  developed.  When  proper  care  is  taken, 
children  at  a  very  early  age  learn  to  sing,  and  to  play  on  musical 
instruments,  and  take  the  greatest  delight  in  so  doing.  While 
the}'  arc  learning  to  sing  they  will  also  learn  the  words  of  their 
songs,  and  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that  these  words, 
which  are  certain  to  remain  in  the  child's  memory  throughout  its 
whole  life,  should  be  of  an  elevating  and  strengthening  kind.  I 
believe  that  nonsense  rhymes  and  grotesque,  meaningless  jingles 
should  in  all  cases  be  eschewed,  and  the  memory  respected,  by 
being  made  a  storehouse  for  noble  things,  and  these  alone.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  that  the  rhythm  of  all  pieces  committed  to 
memory  by  children  be  perfect.  This  is  the  onl}-  way  to  insure 
that  they  shall  grow  up  with  a  good  ear  for  rhythm.  The  English 
language  contains  some  excellent  rhymes  for  children — rhymes  full 
of  meaning  and  clothed  in  excellent  rhythm  ;  but  there  is  a  ver}* 


•  Poetics,  Chap.  i.  5;  1447  a  27  sq. 
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large  number  that  are  highly  objectionable  on  various  grounds, — 
meaniDglessness,  grotesqucness,  coarseness  of  rhythm.  Among 
these  must  be  placed  many  of  Mother  Goose's  melodies,  and  not 
a  few  melodies  equally  popular. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  thi^e  time  arts,  dancing,  music,  and 
poetry,  as  amusements  for  children,  we  come  next  to  speak  of  the 
space  arts  in  the  same   relation.     These   are   the   tectonic,   the 
plastic,  and  the  graphic  arts.     As  soon  as  children  begin  to  use 
tbeii  eyes  and  hands,  they  begin  to  take  interest  in  houses  and  in 
articles  of  furniture,  in  figures  and  in  pictures.     Give  them  cards 
or  blocks,  and.  they   will   soon    learn   to   construct   houses   and 
castles;  give  them  wooil  and  a  saw,  and  some  tacks,  nails,  or  glue, 
and  they  will  construct  articles  of  furniture  (with  a  jig-saw  they 
will  sometimes  make  pretty  brackets,  and  other  similar  things)  ; 
give  tbem  a  needle  and  the  requisite  materials  and  they  will  sew 
and  embroider ;  give  them  soft  clay  or  putty,  and  they  will  iuevit- 
»Wy  go  to  moulding  vessels  or  figures  ;  give  them  a  pen  or  a  pencil, 
and  they  will  draw  ;  a  paint-brush  and  paints,  and   the}'  will  pro- 
duce figures  in  color.     Now  all  these  tendencies  only  require  to  be 
carefully  guide<l,  in  order  to  supply  children   with  amusement  of 
the  most  desirable  kind.     If  left  unguidtd,  they  do  no  good,  and 
soon  result  in  ennui;  whereui)on  the  child  casts  about  for  some- 
thing new,  which  he  is  quite  likely  to  find  in  ugliness,  baseness,  or 
mischief.     It  should  always  be  remembered  that  there  is  nothing 
80  interesting  and  inspiring  to  any  human  being,  even  a  child,  as 
to  feel  that  he  is  advancing  in  power,  that  he  is  succeeding  in  doing 
or  producing  something ;  and  to  leave  a  child  without  this  feeling 
is  to  deprive  him  of  one  of  the- best  of  incentives  to  noble  action 
and  strong  perseverance.     From  the  first,  then,  a  child's   interest 
in  all  material  objects  of  art  should  be  guided  and  strengthened. 
His  playthings,  whether  blocks,  figures,  or  pictures,  should  he 
simple  and  beautiful,  never  complicated,  ugl}*,  or  grotes(iuc.     In 
this  respect,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  advance  in  late   vcar.s. 
We  now  see  really  beautiful  toys,  and  many  of  the  recent  picture- 
iKKjks  deserve  all  praise,  although  many  others  are  grotesque,  and 
otherwise   objectionable.     As  V)  plastic  figures  for  children,  we 
have  nothing  at  all  to  compare  with  the  exquisite  Tanagra  figurines, 
which  I  supi)ose  were  mostly  toys. 

Not  only  ought  the  greatest  care  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  toys  and  picture-books  for  chiUlren  ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  little 
hands  begin  to  build,  to  mould,  and  to  design,  they  ought  to  be 
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watched  and  directed,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  produce  beautiful 
things  and  to  respect  the  beautiful  wherever  it  occurs.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  that  an  aesthetic  conscience  can  be  made  to  grow  in  a 
child,  and  that  natural  ruthlessness,  which  is  the  germ  of  all  bru- 
tality, be  taken  out  of  him.  A  few  weeks  ago,  sitting  in  a  hotel 
garden  in  one  of  our  fashionable  watering-places,  I  saw  a  group  of 
children  with  small  spades  heaping  up  a  shapeless  mound  of  sand 
and  earth,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  destroying  the  well-kept  walks 
and  grass-plots.  As  the  nurses,  who  sat  gossiping,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  this  vandalism,  I  ventured  to  remark  to  one  little  fellow, 
''You  are  destroying  this  prett\'  grass-plot."  '*I  don't  care  if  I 
do,"  was  the  young  barbarian's  repl}',  as  he  carried  off  a  spadeful 
of  earth  and  grass.  What  will  a  creature  who  does  this  at  four  do 
at  fourteen  and  twenty-four?  We  wonder  why  so  man}-  of  our 
young  men  grow  up  ruthless,  reckless,  hard,  and  brutal.  The 
reason,  I  think,  is  not  far  to  seek.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  children 
are  taught  from  the  first  to  respect  the  beautiful,  and  made  aware 
of  how  much  care  is  required  to  produce  it,  they  will  soon  become 
gentle,  tender,  and  thoughtful.  One  main  reason  why  women  are 
so  much  more  gentle  and  regardful  of  all  that  is  beautiful  than 
men,  is  that  they  are  very  early  taught  to  produce  beautiful  things 
with  their  needles.  Aware  of  this,  some  most  excellent  mothers 
teach  even  their  sons  the  use  of  the  needle,  with  excellent  result. 
The  two  best  mothers  I  have  ever  known  did  this.  But  the  same 
result  might  be  reached,  if  the  children  were  taught  to  make 
beautiful  things  in  any  way, — with  a  jack-knife  or  a  jig-saw,  by 
monldiug  day,  by  drawing,  painting,  or  gardening, — and,  if  care 
be  taken,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  make  them  do  this.  But, 
of  course,  care,  [)atience,  and  time  are  required,  and  those  persons 
who  cannot  or  will  not  give  these  ought  not  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  rearing  children. 

There  is  one  art,  in  practice  a  compound  of  the  space  and  the 
time  arts,  which  seems  esi)ecially  adapted  to  develop  all  the  powers 
of  the  child,  the  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental,  and  that  is  the 
(baina  ;  but,  as  the  relation  of  it  to  education  has  been  abh*  pre- 
sented to  yon  this  morning,  I  can  afford  to  leave  it  unconsidered.* 

1  cannot  here  enter  into  the  details  of  the  methods  whereby 
children  may  be  taught  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  fine  arts  as 


*  Tliis  was  the  essay  by  Mr.  W.  u.  Partiidgc,  entitled  Tlw  Jielationof  the  Drama 
Education. 
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amusements.     Some  of  them  are  already  in  use  in  the  kindergar- 
ten.   A  special  paper  on  this  subject  might  well  and  worthily 
occupy  the  attention  of  this  Association.     Hut,  before  I  leave  this 
part  of  my  subject,  I  must  utter  one  word  of  warning.     In  en- 
couraging children  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  fine  arts,  which 
«re,   strictly  speaking,  an  intellectual   occupation,   we   must  be 
careful  not  to  withdraw  them  from  those  occupations  which  train 
ihe  body  and  render  it  a  strong  and  ready  instrument.     It  is  the 
neglect  of  this  warning  that  has  allowed  art,  in  many  cases,  to  be- 
come the  precursor  and  cause  of  moral,  social,  and  political  decay. 
In  the  life  of  every  civilized  nation  hitherto  there  have  been  three 
stages, — growth,  lipeness,  decay.     Each  of  these  has  amusements 
l^eetiliar  to  itself.     When  a  nation   is    young   and   growing,    its 
citizens,  having  no  great  store  of  acquired  wealth,  must,  for  the 
most  part,  labor  to  earn  their  own  living,  at  the  same  time  per- 
forming their  part  in  the  necessary  national  defence.     Both  these 
tbiugs  require  health  and  strength  of  body,  and,  accordingly,  the 
amusements  in   favor  among  such  peoples  are  those  which  tend  to 
<?^*iure  these.     As  wealth  accumulates,  and  the  national  defence 
<^o  be  entrusted  to  an  organized  portion  of  the  community,  leisure 
increases,  so  that  some  of  those  who  enjoy  it  turn  to  intellectual 
I^Ursuits  and  amusements,  and,  since  the  line  arts  are  just  the  true 
^^t^Uectual  amusements,  thcv  devote  their  attention  to  these.     If, 
*^  doing  so,  they  should  still  keep  up  their  vigorous  and  invigor- 
ating physical  exercises,  their  devotion  to  art  would  be  altogether 
^*i    admirable   thing,  humanizing,   civilizing,    refining;    but,  un- 
^<^>rtunately,  the  experience  of  history  shows  us  that  this  has  sel- 
^^om  or  never  been  the  case.     Devotion   to  art  has    nsualh-  been 
t'le  croncomitant  and  cause  of  bodily  enervation  and  enfeeblenient. 
i'hese,  again,  have  been  the  parents  of  luxury,  which  always  ends 
^>V  <lcstroying  art  and  the  delight  in    it.  and  replacing   it   by  mere 
^liows,  appealing  powerfully  to  the  senses  but  i>rovoking  no  thought 
*>r  skill.*     When  this  happens,  a  nation  is  far  on  its  way  to  di'cay. 

•  S<»e  the  bitter  remarkH  of  Cicero  in  letter  to  Marius.  Kitist.  Hk  Vll.  No.  1: 
**  Omnino,  h1  quaeris,  lu<li  adparatissimi,  se<l  iion  tni  stoiiiaelii:  conjecturain  eniiu 
fa<'io  (le  luco.  .  .  .  Adparaturt  enim  spectatio  tollebat  omueiu  hilantatcin,  (juo  qui- 
^«*m  atlparatu  non  duliito  qniu  aninio  ae<ini.<«.«iiiio  canieris:  quid  eiiiiii  (lelcctatiuiiiH 
bal»ent  »exceiiti  mull  In  Chjtfrmnestra'!  aut  in  A'71/0  Trojnno  oreterrarum  tiia  uiil- 
ha?  aut  annatura  varia  peditatus  ete(iuitatUH  in  uliqua  pu^na?  Quae  populareni 
ailmirationein  habuerunt  delectationeni  tibi  nuUani  attulissent. "  C  f.  Horace, 
tpi»t.  bk.  II.  >'u.  1. 
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As  this  decay  advances,  sights  and  sounds  more  and  more  garish^ 
are  required  in  order  to  rouse  the  dulled  and  blunted  senses,  which 
at  last  can  be  stirred  only  by  the  coarsest  obscenity  or  by 
sights  of  real  danger  and  bloodshed,  beginning  with  cock-fights 
and  dog-fights,  rapidly  proceeding  to  bull-fights,  tiger-fights,  and 
lion-fights,  and  ending  with  gladiatorial  shows,  wherein  men 
are  butchered  to  make  a  holiday.  No  nation  can  escape  this 
doom,  no  nation  is  truh*  civilized,  no  nation  can  count  upon  per- 
petuity, that  allows  devotion  to  the  intellectual  amusement  of  art 
to  supersede  the  physical  amusement  of  well-conducted,  vigorous 
bodily  exercise  and  the  zest  that  arises  from  overcoming  physical 
difficulties.  All  this  we  shall  find  most  powerfully  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  ancient  nations,  without  going  further  back  than 
Greece  and  Rome.  Sparta,  in  order  to  remain  strong,  refused  to 
cultivate  the  arts,  and  so  never  reached  maturity,  but  remained 
boyish  to  the  end.  She  paid  the  natural  penalty  for  refusing  to 
advance.  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  in  her  devotion  to  art, 
neglected  physical  development  and  the  courageous  habit  of  body, 
and  so  fell  a  prey  to  luxury  and  all  that  follows  therefrom.*  Her 
palmy  period,  the  Age  of  Periklos,  was  just  'when  her  attention 
was  equally  divided  between  physical  and  intellectual  amuse- 
ment,— the  two  forms  of  rational  amusement.  From  that  time  on 
she  sank  ;  but  before  she  reached  the  last  stages  of  her  decay,  she 
was  merged  in  Rome,  which,  partly  on  that  account,  drank  the 
poisoned  cup  of  decay  to  the  lowest  dregs.  ''Captive  Greece  took 
captive  her  rude  conqueror, "f  says  Horace,  and,  he  might  have 
added,  bitter  was  her  revenge.  Rome  is  the  warning  of  warnings 
against  allowing  devotion  to  art  to  8U[)ersede  devotion  to  manly 
exercises,  and  so  pave  the  way  for  luxury,  which  aUvays  ends  in 
sensual  vice  and  cruelty.  Rome  perished  for  lack  of  men,  sa^^s  an 
historian.!     If   we  wish  to  see  how  true  this  is,  and  how  it  came 


•See  Curtius,  ^'r/f.c/<.  <icsrU.  Bk.  VIII.  Cliap.  ii. 

t  Epl<t.  Bk.  II.  No.  1,  line  15>}  s«i.  :  — 
•'  (iraecia  capta  ferum  victorem  ccpit,  et  arte8 
lutiilit  agresti  Latio. " 

{  On  this  subject,  see  an  admirable  essay  by  Rosniini,  Satjfjin  siii  DircrUincnti 
Puhhiici  (Essay  on  Public  Anmsements),  appended  to  his  Philosophy  of  Politics. 
The  following  passage  deserves  to  be  (juoted :  "Prima  dnntjue  nei  populi  regna  P 
azione;  e  P  eseicizio  proprio  di  questo  stato  <»  la  ginnastica:  dl  poi,  coltivato  lo 
spirito,  vienc  in  essi  la  contemplazione,  de  eui  il  diletto  proprio  sono  le  belle  arti. 
Queste  metteudo  in  azione  P  inten<limento,  danno  «piiete  al  corpo,  polch^  non  pu6  P 
uomo  attendere  a  tutto.  Quando  poi  1,  azi<me  stessadello  spirito  vien  mcno,  allora 
rimaue  I'  inazione  hi  <lel  corpo  die  dello  spirilo  ed  e  il  temiio  della  corruzione  e  dclla 
volutta  nelP  auimo, della  iuerziaedebolezza  del  corpo,staio  piot>simoaHa  schiavitu.'* 
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to  be  trae,  we  have  but  to  read  the  Roman  historians  and  poets 
from  Sallast  and  Horace  onwards.* 

I  have  made  this  warning  digression  because  I  think  our  own 
Hatioo  needs  it.  Though  young  and  growing,  we  are  ah-cady 
sliowiDg  signs  of  decay  in  the  worst  of  all  forms,  premature  decay. 
I  am  cot  in  the  slightest  degree  pessimistic,  nor  do  I  dream  for  a 
XDoment  that  onr  nation  runs  any  risk  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
Koman  Empire  ;  but  I  think  it  is  high  time  for  social  scientists  and 
others  who  guide  the  destinies  of  our  nation,  to  consider  with  the 
utmost  care  the  relation  of  art  to  luxury,  and  the  effect  of  a  ten- 
dency to  the  latter  upon  the  nation's  well-being.  I  think  it  can  be 
shown  that  in  every  case  luxury,  and  the  desire  for  physical  com- 
fort, have  been  the  greatest  foes  of  art,  and  the  forerunners  of 
national  deca}*.  Art  itself  has  all  the  severity  of  the  intellect, 
while  luxury  has  all  the  lauguor  of  wearied  senses.  Art  is  among 
the  manliest  of  things,  luxury  among  the  most  unmanly  ;  and  yet 
the  one  readily  degenerates  into  the  other,  unless  due  attention  is 
directed  to  keeping  the  body  in  such  a  condition  that  luxury  has 
no  charms. 

But  to  return.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  onl}'  of  two  methods  of 
giving  instruction  in  ari, — familiarity  with  art-i)rodncls,  and  play. 
Tliese  methods  are  adapted  to  the  earliest  years  of  a  child's  life, 
those  spent  in  the  nurseiy  and  the  kindergarten.  1  am  di-^posed 
to  think  that  the  whole  of  a  child's  life,  except  so  much  of  it  as  is 
given  to  sleep,  eating,  and  physical  exercise,  should  bo  devoted  to 
the  fine  arts  in  one  form  or  another, — dancing,  singing,  reciting, 
playing  little  dramas,  examining  and  imitating  beautiful  objects. 
Among  these  would,  of  course,  be  many  natural  objects,  stones, 
plants,  binls,  etc.,  and  by  carefully  copying  these,  the  child  would 
unconsciously  acquire  a  power  of  accurate  observation,  which  is  of 
the  greatest  scientific  value.  There  is  no  way  of  training  tiie  eye 
to  obser\'e  the  likenesses  and  difl!erences  of  things  so  sure  as  by 
copying  them. 

About  the  time  when  the  child  leaves  the  nursery  and  the  kin- 
dergarten, indoctrination  in  the  fine  arts  ouijjht  to  begin  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  influences  previously  employed  should  be  con- 
tiuued.     The    child    should    still    be   surrounded    with    beautiful 

•See  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals,  Vol.  I.  pp.  271  sqq.,  ami  Friedliinder's 
harttellun'jen  ai^  d<tr  SUtenjeschlchte  Itoms  In  der  ZcU  von  Awjnst  bis  zum 
Aunjanif  ^^^  Antonh\e  (3  VoU.). 
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objects.     More  than  any  other  place  in  the  world,  the  school-rooa^^ 
shou.d  be  built,  furnished,  and  decorated  in  the  severest  and  pures'lC:^ 
good  taste.     It  should  be,  and  be  felt  to  be,  a  temple  of  tb^ 
Muses,  to  be  entered  with  reverence  and  awe.     Everything  about^ 
it — the  proportions,  the  light,  the  colors,  the  furniture,  and  the 
decorations — ought  to  have  a  brightening  and  inspiring  effect.     All 
tawdry  ornament,  all  falsity,  all  meaningless  arabesque^j  and  wall- 
paper  patterns,    ought   to   be    rigorously   excluded.     Moreover, 
everything  in  the  room  ought  to  have  either  a  distinct  practical  use 
or  a  spiritual  meaning.     The  decorations  ought  in  all  cases  to  have 
the  latter ;  for  the  child  has  now  come  to  the  age  when  he  must 
not  only  recognize  beauty  when  he  sees  it,  but  must  also  discover 
the  ground  of  beauty  by  reaching  down  to  the  idea  that  creates  it. 
He  must  learn  that 

"  No  skill  of  subtle  tracery, 
No  mere  practice  of  a  dextrous  hand, 
Will  suffice,  without  a  hidden  spirit, 
That  we  may,  or  may  not,  understand."* 

And  not  only  must  the  child  be  still  surrounded  with  beautifiil 
and  significant  objects  to  delight  the  soulful  eye,  but  he  must  still 
hear  good  music  and  good  poetry,  and  take  part  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  these  himself.  But  in  proportion  as  he  learns  the  theory 
of  the  arts,  his  activity  in  these  must  cease  to  be  unreflective  play 
and  become  reflective,  serious  amusement.  His  previous  playful 
occupation  with  them  will  have  amply  prepared  him  for  the  change. 
Indeed,  there  are  lew  things  more  delightful  than  to  find  that 
something  which  one  has  learned  and  regarded  as  play  has  a  seri- 
ous import.  Such  things  become  endeared  to  us  in  a  strange, 
deep,  laseinating  way.  And  this  is  a  strong  reason,  not  often 
thought  of,  why  all  the  games  of  childhood  should  have  a  serious 
import.  Having  this,  they  bind  together  into  one  solid,  compact 
whole  our  entire  life,  and  save  us  from  learning  that  saddest  and 
most  demoralizing  of  all  lesions,  'irreverence  for  the  dreams  of 
youth."  In  this  connection  every  one  will  recall  the  exquisite  lines 
of  Wordsworth,  whose  life  was  so  noble  and  full  of  all  true  piety  : — 

"  My  heart  leaps  up  when  1  behold 
A  rainbow  in  thi*  sky; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began, 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man, 


•  Adolaido  A.  Procter.  Th''  Cnrvrr'a  I.rsson. 
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So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die ! 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man  : 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  he 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

Referring  to  these  lines,  Coleridge  says:     "Men  laugh  at  the 
falsehoods  imposed  on  them  during  their  childhood,  because  they 
are  not  goo<l  and  wise  enough  to  contemplate  the  past  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  so  to  produce,  through  a  virtuous  and  thoughtful  sensi- 
bility, that  continuity  in  their  self-consciousness  which  nature  has 
made  the  law  of  their  animal  life.     Ingratitude,  sensuality  and 
hardness  of  heart  all  flow  from  this  source.     Men  are  ungrateful 
to  others  only  when  they  have  ceased  to  look  back  on  their  former 
selves  with  joy  and  tenderness.     They  exist  in  fragments.     Anni- 
hilated to  the  past,  the}'  are  dead  to  the  future,  or  seek  for  the 
proofs  of  it  everywhere,  only  not — where  alone  it  can  be  found — 
in  themselves."*     These  are  excellent  words,  words  which  warn  us 
to  educate  human  beings  so  that  their  life  shall  not  be  a  series  of 
fragments,  but  a  beautiful,  consistent,  progressive  whole.     And 
this  we  can  do  only  by  making  the  plays  of  childhood  types  of, 
and  preludes  to,  the  serious  delights  of  alter  years.     1  repeat, 
then,  that  the  line  arts,  which  have  furnished  unretlective  aninse- 
nient  during  the  early  yearo  of  childhood,  must,  when   school  life 
l>egins,  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  serious  and   retlectivc  amuse- 
ments, and  studied  with  loving  care. 

Here  we  see  clearly  the  value  of  the  distinction  which  we  made 
near  the  l)eginning,  when  we  separated  the  two  questions :  (1) 
How  far,  in  a  general  system  of  education,  ought  instruction  to  be 
given  in  the  principles  and  history  of  art?  and  (2)  llow  far  ought 
practical  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  methods  of  the  different 
arts?  The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  (piestions  is:  So  much 
instruction  should  be  given  in  the  principles  and  history  of  art  as 
to  place  those  instructed  in  appreciative  correspondence — in  that 
living  correspondence  which  is  spiritual  life — with  all  the  products 
of  art  now  existing,  and,  through  them,  with  all  the  half-veiled 
beauty  that  lies  scattered  everywhere  in  the  world.  The  answer 
to  the  second  is:  So  much  practical  instruction  ought  to  be  given 
in  the  methods  of  the  dilferont  arts  as  is  rcipiisite  in  order  to 
make  the  theoretical  instruction  completely  intelligihle.     It  must 

•  TU€  Frirmt,  Vol.  I.  p.  ."WiRimmI'm  Wonlnwortb,  p.  s.'n. 
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never  be  forgotten  that  theory  can   nev(?r  wilU  advantage  precede 

experience ;  and  In  many  eases*  experience,  to  be  a  Irnsi*  for  the- 
ory,  must  inclnde  practice.  It  18  as  vain  to  teach  a  child  llie 
theory  of  a  beauty  which  he  cannot  jTcrceive  and  feel,  as  it  is  to 
teach  him  the  grammatical  rules  of  a  language  which  he  doe^  not 
nnderstnnd, — a  piece  of  craas  absurdity,  I  may  remark  in  passing, 
which  is  ahnost  universally  practised  in  this  conntry  and  else- 
where,  in  teaching  Greek  and  Latin.  Aristotle  has  some  wise  re- 
marks on  lhi«  subject.  "*  Seeing/*  he  says,  '*  that  a  iierson  must 
to  some  extent  participate  in  a  thing  in  order  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  about  it,  people  ought  to  Icaru  the  practice  of  such 
thitigs  while  the)'  are  3*0 ung,  so  that  when  they  are  older  they  may 
be  released  from  it,  and  yet  be  able,  from  the  study  which  they  have 
devoted  to  them  in  t!icir  youth,  to  judge  them  correctly  and  take 
the  proper  delight  iu  them.  All  the  r>eneficial  results  of  nuisieal 
education  would  be  secured  if,  instead  of  going  into  a  laboriona 
practice,  calculated  to  prepare  professionals  for  public  exhibitions 
of  skill,  instead  of  trying  to  perform  those  feats,  and  acquire  that 
unirangiuable  dexterity,  w)iich  have  roctfutly  come  into  vogue,  at 
public  exhibilious,  and  have  passed  tliencc  into  education,  young 
pemons  were  to  learn  just  enough  to  enable  them  iu  the  proper 
way  to  eujoy  bcautifid  sougs  and  rhythms,  and  prevent  them  from 
taking  a  mere  indiscriminate  deliglit  iu  anything  that  calls  itself 
music — as  some  of  the  lower  animals,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
slaves  and  clnldren  do.*'*  In  these  words,  which  might  luive  been 
writleii  yi!8tcrday,  a  clear  distinctinu  is  drawn  Ijctween  general  or 
liberal  and  professional  or  technical  education,  and  the  amount  of 
Aesthetic  ihslruclion  to  be  includt'd  iu  tlk-  former  carefully  stated. 
At  the  same  time,  just  eontem[»t  is  meted  out  to  that  gaudy,  ex- 
hihitional  dexterity  which  then,  as  now,  took  the  place  of  art,  when 
the  taste  for  the  latter  had  ilicd  out. 

But  a  very  practical  question  stiU  remains:  In  oi-der  to  enable 
young  people  truly  to  appreciate  art  and  beauty,  how  much  indoc- 
trination and  practice  shall  be  giveu  at  the  different  stages  of 
education  in  the  school,  in  the  college^  in  the  university?  The 
answer  lo  this  question  must,  of  uccessily,  be  as  vague  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  school,  coMc|^ei  and  university,  and  I  cannot 
hope  to  give  more  than  suggestions. 

The  first  of  these  is  that,  in  all  eases^  art  must  be  made  fatnitiar 


•  lUilUicn,  Bk.  VXlt  Cbii|i.  vi.;    12140  b  :ifl  i»qri. 
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hj  experience  and  practice,  before  any  theory,  with  regard  to  its 
meaning  or  methods  is  impaited.  Tliose  children  who  have  been 
trained  to  play  with  the  fine  arts  in  the  nursery  and  the  kinder- 
garten will  come  to  school  with  a  considerable  amount  of  experi- 
ence and  practice,  and  l)oth  these  must  be  continued  in  school. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  how  expenence  may  be  given,  and  we 
now  come  to  speak  of  practice.  During  the  earlier  3'ears  of  school 
life, this,  I  think,  ought  to  consist  of  dancing  (in  the  Greek  sense), 
drairing,  recitation  of  ixjetrj',  and,  from  time  to  time,  little  dra- 
matic performances,  care  being  taken  that  the  last  are  not  rendered 
exhihitional.  As  years  go  on,  dancing  ought  graduall}-  to  give 
place  to  gymnastics,  which  should  have  a  distinctly  aesthetic  pur- 
pose, that  of  bringing  out  in  all  their  beauty  the  natural  [)ropor- 
tions  of  the  healthy  body,  and  enabling  it  to  move  with  ease, 
•lignity  and  grace.  ''Beauty,"  sajs  Aristotle,  ''and  not  beast- 
like  savagery  of  look,  ought  to  play  the  principal  part  among  the 
aims  of  physical  education."*  And  he  gives  us  some  hints  as  to 
Iwwihis  beauty  is  to  be  attained.  "  Up  to  the  age  of  puberty*' 
he  says,  *'  children  ought  to  be  subjected  only  to  tlie  lighter  exer- 
cises, aud  all  forced  dieting  and  violent  exertion  should  be  eschewed, 
in  order  that  no  obstacle  may  be  put  to  the  growth  of  the  body. 
It  is  no  slight  proof  that  violent  exercise  interferes  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  body,  that  there  ore  not  on  record  more  than  two 
or  three  cases,  in  which  the  name  persons  were  victorious  at  the 
<*lvnipie  games  both  as  boys  and  men,  which  is  due  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  youthful  victors  were  deprived  of  their  strcngtli  through 
the  necessary  preparatory  training."!  This  last  fact  is  very 
instructive. 

While  (lancing  at  school  is  giving  place  to  gymnastics  (I  make 
n«>  distinction  between  the  sexes  in  this  matter,  though  the  cliar- 
a<'ttrorthe  gynniastics  for  the  two  will  necessarily  difler),  recita- 
t»'»u  of  |)oetrv  from  memory,  and  singirig  from  the  ear  ought 
;rra<lually  to  give  place  to  good  reading,  and  to  singing  or  playing 
^rom  the  notes.  At  the  same  time,  drawing  from  architectural 
i>J*HleJs  and  sculptural  casts  ought  to  be  earefully  taught,  and  in- 
**tniction  given  in  the  theory  of  perspective.  At  intervals  of 
^l**>ut  two  months,  little  plays — generally,  but  not  always,  00m- 
''♦licfi,  sometimes  tragedies,  and  never  pantomimes,  burlescjues,  or 

•  i'oiittcM,  Bk.  vni.  Chap.  iv. ;    1  :««*  h  21)  s.|. 

•  /Wi/iCA,  nk.  VIII.  Chap.  iv. ;    13;«  b  40  sqq. 
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melodramas — should  be  acted  by  the  children,  every  member  of 
the  school  having  a  part  to  play  at  least  once  a  year. 

As  to  reading,  it  must,  from  the  first,  be  treated  as  a  fine  art, 
and  be  made  to  bring  out,  with  all  possible  clearness,  the  meaning 
of  the  matter  read.  All  such  noisy  abominations  as  reading  in 
concert  ought  to  be  avoided.  In  the  earliest  grammar  published 
in  the  Western  world,  the  grammar  learned  by  Cicero  and  Caesar, 
we  find  this  definition  of  reading:  ''  Reading  is  the  rendering  of 
poetic  or  prose  productions  without  stumbling  or  hesitancx*.  It 
must  be  done  with  due  regard  to  dramatic  expression,  modulation, 
and  pauses.  Through  the  expression  we  learn  the  worth  of  the 
piece;  from  the  modulation,  the  art  of  the  reader;  and  from  the 
pauses,  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed.  In  accordance  with 
this,  we  read  tragedy  heroically,  comedy  conversationally,  elegiacs 
thrillingly,  epics  sustaincdly,  lyrics  musically,  and  dirges  softly 
and  plaintively.  Any  reading  done  without  due  regard  to  these 
rules  degrades  the  merits  of  the  poets,  and  makes  the  habits  of 
readers  ridiculous."*  One  wonders  how  our  prosaic  mode  of 
reading  would  have  looked  lo  the  ancients. 

As  regards  music,  enough  will  have  been  accomplished  during 
the  years  of  school  life,  if  children  learn  to  sing  by  note ;  in  other 
words,  to  read  music,  and  to  play  accompaniments  upon  some 
inexpensive  instrument,  say  tlie  violin.  So  nuicii  practice  and  in- 
struction at  least  every  person  must  have,  in  order  to  appreciate 
even  modenitely  good  music.  Of  all  instruments  for  the  school- 
room the  piano  is  about  the  worst,  and  this  for  reasons  too  numer- 
ous to  recapitulate  here. 

Instruction  in  the  space  arts  ought  in  schools  to  be  limited  to 
drawing,  and  this  for  two  reasons,  (1)  because  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting  could  not  without  great  dilliculty  be  introduced, 
and  (2)  l>ecause  they  are  not  neccsstuy  for  the  ends  of  general  edu- 
cation. ]*ersons  who  can  draw  Imildinos  and  statues  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  appreciate  architecture  and  sculpture, — indeed,  architects 
are  little  more  than  draughtsmen, — and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that,  even  in  technical  schools  of  i)ainting,  ])upils  are  forbidden 
for  years  to  touch  color,  and  are  confiiu-d  to  the  study  and  the  rep- 
resentation of  simple  foim.  After  nil.  color  is  perhaps  the  least 
essential  of  the  means  of  art. 

•  Crammar  of  J^iom/.-iirit^  Thnii  (^L'.  in  iJekker's  .ihrnlottt  (inirra,  Vol.  II.  pp. 
••:.".»  M|<i.  See  my  translation  in  tin;  .foiinut/  of  Sjimihif  Irt'  J'/iilnanpfty,  Vol.  Vlll.  p. 
.L'li.  Conipaii'  Max  Miilirr,  I.'rfurcson  fhr  Sri-  ,tr,- nf  Lftii'jiiatjv,  First  Series,  pp.  i»0 
^'IM 
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That  dramatics  should  form  a  branch  of  common  school  educa- 
tioD,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  So  long  as  the  theatre  forms 
one  of  the  chief  amusements  of  the  great  body  of  our  people,  it 
is  most  essential  that  they  should  be  taught  in  school  to  appreciate 
a  good  drama  and  to  reject  alow-toned  and  inartistic  one.  Be- 
sides, dramatic  performances  are  things  in  which  children  take  a 
lirely  interest,  and  to  which  they  are  willing  to  devote  leisure 
time.  Tbey  are  also  the  best  means  of  imparting  that  ease  of 
manner  iu  public  speaking,  and  that  freedom  from  stage-fright, 
which  are  so  necessary  for  citizens  of  a  free  republic,  and  which 
are  so  often  lacking,  especiallv  in  women.  The  influence  of  many 
good  women  is  serioush'  impaired  b}'  their  having  failed  to  learn 
dramatics  when  they  were  children. 

Sndi,  then,  is  the  nature  and  amount  of  aesthetic  instruction 
which,  in  my  0()inion,  ought  to  form  an  integral  part  of  common- 
school  education, — gjmnastics  (gradually  replacing  dancing), 
reading,  music  (by  note),  drawing  from  models  and  casts,  and 
easy  dramatics.  By  far  the  majority  of  our  people  terminate  their 
general  education  at  the  close  of  their  school  life,  and  either  rush, 
or  are  forced,  into  the  contracted  paths  of  active  life.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  highest  inii>ortancc  that  at  least  as  nuich  aesthetic 
t'incation  as  I  have  specifiod  should  be  given  in  the  public  schools, 
ir  it  is  not  suHicient  to  enable  those  receiving  it  to  a[)preciatc  the 
higbi'sl  forms  of  art,  it  will  at  least  have  four  good  etTects :  (1)  it 
will  enable  them  to  reject  low  and  bad  art,  wherever  it  appears, 
l»ri'venting  them,  for  example,  from  wasting  their  time  and  mone\- 
>ih>n  low  dramatic  performances  and  meretricious  exhibitions ; 
(2 1  it  will  give  them  a  taste  for  good  literature,  and  prevent  them 
from  corrupting  their  minds  with  the  low,  disgusting  trash  now 
^^upplied  hy  our  lending  and  public  libraries  in  the  shape  of  popu- 
larnovcls  :  (;5)  by  enabling  them  to  amuse  themselves  in  a  rational 
^'\v,  it  will  keep  them  from  .seeking  irrational  amusoment  in  iiames 
"f  <hance  and  viohMice,  or  degrading  delight  in  drunkonness  and 
the  accompanying  vices;  (1)  it  will  give  them  an  impulse  to  seek 
further  ji'^t hot ic  culture  in  the  intervals  of  their  lal)orions  worldly 
duties.  \V«»  often  wonder  why  so  many  members  of  the  classes 
whose  education  ends  with  the  common  schools  seek  low  pleasures 
^ud  coarse  sensual  delights.  The  reason  is  that  our  schools,  b}' 
u*>i:lectiiig  their  a*sthetic  edu<*ati(^n,  have  left  them  without  the 
"H'ansof  tindin*;  amusement  and  deli<j:ht  in  a  rational  wav. 
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It  is  the  good  fortune  of  a  stiiaU  miinbor  ofoiir  pc'ople  to  be  abte 
to  eotittnue  their  studies  beyond  the  grades  of  the  commou  schools, 
forward  to  the  college,  academy,  or  high  school,  and  of  a  smaller 
uniiiber  to  proceed  theuee  to  the  univerfiity.  I  inuj^t  now  8«y  n 
few  words  about  *esthetic  education  in  these  institutions. 

In  the  academy,  college,  or  high  school,  the  course  begun  in  the 
common  schools  oughU  in  great  measure,  to  be  continued.  (Jym* 
nasties  with  an  testhetic  purpose,  should  take  a  more  ngoroiH 
form,  now  that  the  boily  ran  undergo  considerable  strain  withoul 
injury  to  its  strength,  and  shotdd  be  varied  with  occasional  danc- 
ing. Works  of  genius  in  Hteratuie  should  be  read  and  commented 
tipon,  with  a  view  to  showing  the  thought  underlying  them*  and 
the  methods  by  which  this  thought  has  been  artistically  embodied. 
For  this  purpose  the  writings  of  Tennyson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mil- 
ton, and  above  all,  Shakespeare,  in  English  are  admirably  suited. 
As  other  languages  are  learned,  works  in  these  roriy  l>c  dcult  with 
in  the  same  way.  What  a  wonderful  tvsthetic  revelation  is  con- 
tained in  works  like  the  Antigone  of  Sophoklt^s  and  the  Iphi(fenie 
of  Gothe,  if  teachers  were  themselves  sufTlciently  cultured  to  make 
it  a|jpareut  I  tinfortnnntely  few  are,  Mu»>ic  should  still  be  con • 
tinned,  especially  singing,  with  accompaniments.  This  ought  to 
1x3  supplemented  by  small  weekly  concerts,  in  whicli  the  music- 
teacher,  with  the  aid  of  the  most  musical  among  his  jiupils,  sluiuhl 
perform  before  the  school  good  pieces  by  all  the  gn*at  ma»tcni  of 
pure  musical  taste  from  the  time  of  Gnido  of  Arcxzo  down  to  our 
own.  The  |>erformance  of  every  piece  should  be  preceded  by  h 
brief  ex|)lauatiou  of  its  merits  nnd  an  account  of  its  (louitiaii 
among  its  author's  uorks.  Whenever  a  fresh  composi^r  is  drawn 
from,  a  brief  riccount  of  his  life  and  works  ought  in  be  given,  aud 
something  saiil  about  the  stjitc  of  mu^ic  in  his  time.  In  this  way 
the  pupils  would  not  only  iic<piire  a  pure  taste  in  music,  Imt  tliey 
would  ])eeome  familiar  with  a  large  number  of  classical  jnecias.  and 
learn  a  good  deal  al>out  the  history  of  music  and  the  lives  of  mn- 
aicians.  It  mhh  greatly  to  our  interest  in  a  thing  to  know  its 
history,  e8|>ocially  when  that  history  is  long  and  full  of  great 
names. 

Drawing  also  should  be  continuetl,  but  should  now  be  gradually 
djreeted  to  natural  objects  and  to  products  of  the  ciTative  imag- 
ination. Young  people  should  early  be  encourngcd  to  sketch  from 
uiiture,  and  to  draw   their  own  conceptions  of  scenes  and  events 
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in  the  books  thej  read.  How  much  admirable  material  for  work 
of  this  kiDd  is  to  be  found  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  So- 
^ihokl^ !  I  have  known  an  English  schoolboy  illustrate  his  Caesar 
and  his  Virgil  in  a  way  that  showed  how  completely  he  grasped 
what  he  had  been  reading.  Along  with  this  practical  instruction 
ongbt  to  go  a  course  of  indoctrination  in  the  history  of  the  time 
arts,— the  tectonic,  the  plastic,  and  the  graphic.  There  is  a  way 
ofdoing  this  which  ensures  excellent  results.  The  history  of  the 
a«1a  named  ought  to  form  part  of  a  general  course  of  history,  and 
such  a  course  ought  to  be  given  in  every  academy,  college,  and 
liigh  school.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  given  far  otherwise  than  it 
»  at  present.  Naturally  enough,  the  courses  hitherto  given  in 
high  schools  have  been  outlines  of  history  as  hitherto  written,  and 
this  has  heen  little  more  than  a  record  of  wars  and  struggles  be- 
tween princes — a  record  giving  no  insight  into  the  life  of  the  differ- 
ent peoples  or  their  import  in  the  history  of  civilization.  At  the 
present  day,  history  in  the  true  sense,  that  of  a  record  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  civilization,  has  begun  to  be  written,  and  it  is 
this  history  that,  in  its  main  features,  ought  to  be  taught  to  high 
schools.  I  say,  **  in  its  main  features,"  and  by  this  I  mean  that  it 
*houkl  be  taught  as  a  series  of  epochs  connected  b}'  a  general  out- 
line of  explanatory  facts.  It  ought  to  be  treated  like  a  series  of 
towers  connected  by  a  wall.  Along  this  wall  we  ought  to  walk 
rapidly,  lingering  for  some  time  on  each  tower  in  order  to  take  a 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  this  way  we  shall  obtain  an 
ixcelleut  notion  of  the  environs  of  the  City  of  JVInn.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  great  epochs  of  history  are  just  those  marked  by 
liijrh  art.  In  studying  each  of  these  epochs,  young  persons  ought 
to  have  their  attention  directed  especially  to  its  litiMature  and  art. 
Ihese,  and  not  the  wranglings  within  and  without,  forni  the  best 
«'luetothe  life  of  a  jicople,  and  the  bt^t  index  of  what  it  has  done 
f^f  civilization.  What  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  import  of  (ireek 
hi«ton' would  a  man  have  who  knew  nothing  of  (Jreek  arcliiteo- 
t"»^,  Greek  sculpture,  (i  reek  fictile  art,  CI  reek  poetry,  the  (imk 
tlicatrc?  These  are  the  very  things  that  make  (ireek  history  worth 
'^tudy.  and  to  omit  them  is  to  omit  what  is  most  essmtinl.  Again, 
*'lial  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Age  would  a  student  have  who 
^w**w  nothing  of  the  music  of  Guido,  the  poetry  of  Dante  an<l 
•ttrarch  and  Chaucer  and  the  Minnestinger,  the  painting  of  the 
^iniabue  and  Giotto  and  the  other  early  masters,  and  the  arehitec- 
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tare  of  Erwiii  von  Steiubael*  nnd  the  great  ealhetlrul  l»«ililers  of  tlie 
Micklle  Ages?  It  would  Ij<?  such  knowledge  as  u  l)lind  begjj:ar  miglit 
have  of  the  Alps*^ — a  knowledge  of  Dps  nnd  downs,  rough  filnces 
ftud  I'oaring  catamctbi  a  wear}^  knowledge  brigLtened  l>y  no  Ijeaaty 
or  grandeur.  And  what  is  true  of  tbese  epodis  is  true  of  ail 
others. 

Ill  tenchiug  history,  then,  m  high  schools,  specinl  attention 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  art  of  the  diflerent  periods,  and  every 
such  school  ought  to  possess  a  whole  apparatus  for  such  teaeUiiig, 
eonsistuig  of  engravings,  casts,  photographs,  sketches,  etc,,  etc, 
raauy  of  which  ought  continually  to  decorate  the  school-ix)Ofn  wall^. 
At  the  same  time,  pupils  ought  to  be  taken  to  picture  gaUerics  ant] 
art  museums,  whenever  these  are  accessible.  In  this  way,  art- 
instruction  wimld  give  life  and  uiinuiing  lo  history,  and  history 
would  render  art  iuteUigible  and  illustrative.  It  may  be  saul  that, 
in  teaching  history,  as  much  attention  should  be  di riveted  lo  Uio 
science,  philosophy,  and  religion  of  the  different  c[n> eh s  as  to  their 
art.  This  is  true  ;  hut  the  university  is  the  proper  place  for  the 
study  of  these  sides  of  liiHtory,  not  the  college,  academy,  or  high 
sehooL 

Dramatic  instruction  ought  to  be  cou tinned  in  these  schools,  the 
practice  as  well  as  the  theory*  Pupils  should  now  be  initialed 
into  the  dramatic  beauties  of  the  lighter  works  of  great  masters, 
and  trained  to  bring  Ihese  beautit*s  out  in  acting.  Euripides, 
Arislophan^*s,  Terence,  Moliere,  Shakespeare,  Schiller,  Goldsmith, 
etc.,  afford  excellent  materia)  for  sueh  study,  and  thei-e  is  a  gooci 
deal  of  avnilahle  matter  even  in  less  celebrated  authors.  1  think 
it  would  be  well  if  every  lai*ge  school  of  the  grade  under  considera- 
tion would  bring  out  four  plays  annually,  one  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter.  Of  these  one  ought  to  be  in  (treek  or  Latin,  one  in 
GermaUi  one  in  Frencli  or  Italian,  and  one  iu  English.  The  cast 
ill  each  case  ought  to  be  differenti  so  as  to  bring  in  as  many  pupils 
as  ix>88ible,  and  the  rehearsing  ought  to  lie  ilone  by  the  teachers 
of  the  diflerent  languages.  The  rCHull  i»f  three  or  lour  yeara'^ 
dramatics  J  taught  in  this  way,  would  be  to  inii»art  a  very  consider- 
able knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  of  dramatic  literature,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  drama,  all  of  which  is  necessary  for  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  dramatic  exceUence, 

Such,    then,  is  the  course  in  aesthetics  that  seems  suited  for 
educational   iustitutious   of  middle  grade, — icstiietic  g^'mnaslics. 
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reading  and  iDterpretation  of  great  literary  productions,  music  and 
history  of  music,  drawing  from  nature  and  tbe  imagination,  history 
of  the  space  arts  (included  in  a  general  course  of  History) ,  and 
varied  dramatics,  including  four  performances  annually.  The 
systematic  education  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  population,  and 
especially  of  those  who  take  a  leading  part  in  so-called  practical 
pursuits  and  become  rich,  stops  with  the  college  or  high  school. 
This  class  of  persons  necessarih'  exercises  a  ver}'  strong  influence 
open  the  social  tone  and  political  fortunes  of  our  country,  all  the 
more  that  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  no  aristocracy  of  blood. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that  this  influence  should 
be  refined  and  refining,  that  it  should  be  in  sympathy  with  every- 
thing that  tends  to  embellish  and  ennoble  life,  and  therefore,  in  a 
high  degree  with  the  fine  arts.  Indeed,  there  is  no  class  in  our 
community  to  which  aesthetic  instruction  is  more  essential,  or  in 
which  the  lack  of  it  is  attended  with  more  disastrous  results,  than 
this.  That  fondness  for  expense  and  show  which  characterizes  so 
manvof  our  wealthy  people,  and  which  has  such  a  demoralizing 
effect  both  upon  economics,  social  life,  and  character,  is,  in  very 
large  measure,  due  to  this  lack.  It  is  only  people  who  have  no  true 
feeling  or  appreciation  of  art  that  care  for  show  ;  indeed,  siiow  in 
itself  is.  in  the  very  highest  degree,  unirsthetic.  Furthermore,  of 
course,  the  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  rich  men  fond  of  show 
reactvS  upon  artists,  who  themselves  usualh'  belong  to  the  class 
whose  education  stops  with  the  high  school,  and  makes  them  pro- 
duce showy  works  which  bring  high  prices,  but  have  little  or  no 
artistic  worth.  This  it  is  chiefly  which  keeps  American  art  on  so 
low  a  plane.  1  have  already  referred  to  the  estimate  which  true 
artists  form  of  the  taste  of  the  ordinary  moneyed  American,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  flattering. 

I  t-ould  linger  much  longer  on  this  subject,  and  show,  many 
more  evils  arising  from  the  lack  of  jvsthetic  education  on  the  part 
^^  our  industrial  leaders  and  artists;  but  1  must  hasten  on  to  my 
last  |K)int,  which  is  aesthetic  education  in  universities.  Since,  in 
^".^' opinion,  these  institutions  should  be  devoted  to  theory, — to 
^''*'  summing  up,  completing,  and  formulating  ot  what  has  bcun 
'<*arued  in  institutions  of  a  lower  grade, — and  not  to  practice,  1 
think  that  in  them  all  practical  work  in  the  line  arts  should  ccasi', 
^rrathiT,  should  be  left  to  the  free  will  of  the  students  themselves, 
wuhonly  the  aid  of  encouragement  and  oi)portunity.     Every   uni- 
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versity  ought  to  possess  a  collection  of  pictures,  eDgravings,  and 
casts,  a  library  of  works  upon  all  the  arts,  a  theatre,  and  a 
gymnasium  ;  but  it  ought  to  have  no  classes  in  music,  drawing, 
elocution,  dramatics,  or  gymnastics.  If  young  men  and  womeD, 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  university,  have  not  acquired  sufficient 
i  nterest  in  the  arts  to  attend  to  these  things  of  their  own  accord, 
and  to  form  organizations  for  that  purpose,  their  previous  educa- 
ti  on  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  a  failure.  But  there  is  little  fear 
that,  after  such  an  aesthetic  education  as  I  have  sketched,  any 
such  failure  should  take  place.  Even  as  things  are  at  present,  the 
students  in  our  best  universities  freely  devote  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  the  Hue  arts.  They  have  glee-clubs  and  dramatic  clubs ; 
they  play  various  instruments  in  their  rooms ;  they  draw,  some  of 
them  very  creditably,  for  their  college  papers  ;  they  attend  concerts 
and  theatres,  and  vieit  art  galleries ;  they  exercise  themselves  in 
the  gymnasium,  and  they  dress  in  good  taste — as  far  as  oar 
tailors*  laws  will  allow.  All  this  they  could  do  more  systematically 
and  generally,  if  their  early  a'sthetic  education  had  been  properly 
altcaided  to,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the 
university's  giving  practical  instruction  in  art.  I  hold  it  to  be  one 
of  the  important  functions  of  a  uuiversit}',  to  afford  young  men  and 
women  an  opportunity  for  taking  the  practical  activities  of  life,  in 
so  far  as  these  as  purely  human,  and  not  merely  professional,  into 
their  own  hands.  What  remains  for  the  university  to  do,  is  to 
con)pK'i.e  the  course  of  art-history  begun  in  the  high  school  or 
iicadcniy,  to  direct  students  in  the  art  of  interpreting  the  greatest 
works  of  ait  in  existence,  and  to  give  a  regular  course  in  aesthetics 
or  the  tlieory  of  art,  n:aking  it  a  special  aim,  in  each  case,  to  show 
the  intimate  connect  ion  which  su})si.sls  between  the  fine  arts  and 
the  other  manifestations  of  Iniman  iiUt'lligenco, — religion,  educa- 
tion, polity,  social  economy,  etc.  In  tlu;  university,  the  history  of 
art  should  no  longer  l)e  connectcMl  with  political  history,  but  with 
the  history  of  religion  and  tiiought,  and  art  should  be  shown  to 
have  been,  in  every  ago,  tlie  exi)ression  of  what  was  deepest  and 
most  shicere  in  both  these. — an  uttering  of  what  men,  in  their 
heart  of  hearts,  believed  and  worshipped.  Thus  connected,  the 
history  of  art  and  the  history  of  ivligion  and  thought  would  be 
seen  to  have,  in  all  ages,  alfocted  eacli  other  in  the  deepest  sense. 
In  this  way  would  come  into  prominence  that  most  impressive 
fact,  that  only  religious  and   thoughtful — that  is,  i)hilosophical — 
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peoples  aod  ages  can  produce  great  art,  and  tbat  great  art  pre- 
supposes such  peoples  and  ages.  Tiiis,  again,  might  induce  us  to 
consider  what  condition  of  religion  and  tiiought  the  art  of  our 
time  and  people  implies,  and,  after  such  consideration,  to  direct 
some  attention  to  religion  and  thought,  so  that  the  one  may  be- 
come more  sincere,  and  the  other  more  profound. 

The  works  of  art  studied  in  the  university  should  be  the  very 
highest  in  existence,  and  thej'  should  be  studied  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  their  form,  but  especially  with  reference  to  their  matter  or 
content.    It  is  certainly  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  learn 
what  external  circumstances  determined   the   peculiar  character- 
iittics  of  the   columnar   architecture   of  the   Egyptians  and  the 
(ireeks;  but  it  is  much  more  important  to  learn  what  were  the 
ideas  they  sought  to  embody  in  that  architecture,  and  what  con- 
nection these  ideas  had  with  those  expressed  in  their  various  in- 
stitutions.    Especially  in  poetry  is  it  of  importance  to  bring  out 
the  underlying  meaning,  since  this  is  the  art  in  which  the  deepest 
njeauings  may  be  best  expressed.     In   the  university,  therefore, 
the  greatest  and  most  philosophic  works  of  the  poetic  art  should 
be  read  and  carefully  studied  with  reference  to  their  underlying 
meaning.     In  every  case,  works  rei)resenting  epochs  of  human 
dcvdopment  should  be  chosen, — the  Vedic  iiyiiins,  tlie  i)oetic  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,   the  Homeric    poems,   the  Greek  tragedians, 
l-iicri'tius'  De  lierum  Nntura^  IIon\ee,  Dante,  the  Nibelumjenlied^ 
^»hakt's|K?are's  masterpieces,  Gotiie's  Fauat^  and  so  on.     To  some 
"f  these  it  would  almost  be  impossible  to  devote  too  much  atten- 
t'On,— notabU',  the  Dicina  Commedia^  in  my  opinicn  the  greatest 
^ork  of  art  ever  pro<luced  by  human  hand. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  every  well-equipped  university  ought 
t<>hav(;  a  chair  of  History  of  Mdirjlon^  Philosophy^  and  ^Esthetics, 
^Miat  might  not  an  able  and  genial  man  in  such  a  chair  accomplish  I 
The  instruction  given  by  this  professor  ought  to  inchule  a  coursL' 
••Hectures  \\\)o\\  the  principles  of  icsthetics  and  the  limits  of  \.\\ki 
*lilTerent  arts — in  a  word,  uikju  the  philosophy  of  art — and  close 
^ith  a  course  upon  the  relation  of  the  line  arts  to  domestic,  social, 
srul  )K.»litical  life,  and  to  political  economy.  It  ought  to  be  shown 
that  all  departments  of  life  are  deeply  intluenced  by  taste,  and  in 
I>ro>|,iMous  connnunities  are  pretty  much  what  taste  makes  them. 
It  ought  al.so  to  be  clearly  seen  thai,  excel)!  in  so  tar  as  the  neces- 
sities of  life  are  concerned,  it  is  taste  that  determines  what  men 
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manufacture,  buy  and  sell, — that  determines  political  econom^^- 
I  cannot  but  think  that  a  course  such  as  I  have  sketched  would  g'<^ 
far  to  spreading  such  a  taste  for  art  as  would,  in  a  couple  of  geim- 
erations,  remove  from  us  the  stigma  of  being  a  nation  of  mere 
money-grabbers,  with  no  sense  for  anything  but  '*  a  good  time," 
and  place  us  where,  by  all  right,  we  ought  to  be, — at  the  bead  of 
the  cultured  nations.     Such  a  change  can,  of  course,  only  go  hand 
in  hand  with  a  great  development  of  sincere  religion  and  earnest 
thought ;  but  such  a  development  has  begun,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  great  art  of  past  ages  could  only  go  to  accelerate  it. 

Here  I  ought  to  conclude ;  but,  before  doing  so,  I  will  answer 
one  question  which  I  have  all  along  been  putting  to  myself,  and 
which  has  doubtless  presented  itself  to  others.  How  much  time 
ought,  in  a  general  S3'stem  of  education,  to  be  devoted  to  the  fine 
arts,  as  compared  with  the  time  devoted  to  other  subjects? 
Plainly  the  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  upon  the  value  we 
place  upon  art  and  the  beautiful,  and  the  power  to  appreciate  and 
produce  tliem.  Now,  I  think,  if  we  take  beauty  in  its  deepest 
sense,  we  shall  admit  that  to  enjoy  and  create  beauty  is  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  life,  and  that  we  do  all  other  things  only  for  the  sake 
at  last  of  doing  this.  "Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being,"  says 
Emerson.*  It  is  the  only  thing  that  exists  for  its  own  sake :  in- 
>  deed,  it  is  realized  being,  or,  as  Gothe  puts  it,  robed  truth. f  The 
spiritual  worth  of  a  thing  is  measured  by  its  beautj' ;  the  power  to 
recognize  beaut}*,  therefore,  is  the  power  to  form  correct  judg- 
ments with  regard  to  the  spiritual  worth  of  things,  and  this  is  the 
ultimate  ground  of  all  moral  life.  Kant  knew  what  he  was  talking 
of  when  he  called  his  l)ook  on  aesthetics  Critique  of  the  Poicer  of 
Judgment.  The  highest  moral  life  is  the  choosing  and  realizing  of 
the  highest  beauty,  and  the  determination  to  lead  a  moral  life  is 
the  determination,  as  far  as  possible,  to  banish  ugliness  from  the 
world,  tir  our  sense  of  the  beautiful  were  not  a  mere  superficial, 
sentimental  thing,  but  a  deep,  absorbing  devotion,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  should  we,  think  you,  allow  that  j)liysical  and  moral  ugliness 


•  The  lihodora. 

\  tfi/ficlm  Meisfrr's  IfaiuferiahrcWk.  TI.  Chan.  ix.  :- 
Dieses  ist  dor  Sinn  der  Wahrlieit, 

Der  sicli  nur  mit  ScliJineni  schiniickt, 
i:n«l  p;otr<»''t  iler  horhxtcn  Klailicit 
Ilellaten  Taj2;s  euij;oj;unbIickt. 
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which  disOgures  and  degrades  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  fcUow- 
creatnres,  to  go  on  existing  for  one  day,  while  we  could  do  any- 
thing to  prevent  it?  Seeing  then,  that  to  enjoy  and  create  beauty 
is  the  end  of  life  and  the  source  of  all  true  moral  judgments  ;  see- 
ing that  beauty  is  what  gives  to  things  all  the  woi*th  and  meaning 
they  have,  we  surely  cannot  be  giving  it  too  much  attention,  if  we 
iDusecrate  to  it  the  half  of  all  the  time  devoted  to  education.  I 
think  that  in  tlie  earlier  stages  of  education  nearly  all  the  time 
ought  to  be  given  to  it,  but  that  a  gradual  shortening  should  take 
place,  until,  in  the  university,  it  should  occupy  only  about  a  thiixl. 
As  young  men  and  women,  through  the  study  of  art-products, 
learn  to  recognize  the  beautiful  under  its  various  disguises,  the 
subjects  of  the  other  branches  of  study,  of  the  natural,  as  well  as 
the  cultural  sciences,  will  become  invested  with  beauty,  and  the 
universe,  instead  of  appearing,  as  it  now  too  often  does,  a  play  of 
mere  blind  forces,  will  be  recognized  as  the  expression  of  eternal, 
ideal  beauty,  worthy  of  all  love  and  all  enthusiasm.  Then  the 
light  of  earth  will  be  seen  to  be  the  light  of  heaven. 

**HoaTcn  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-houso  begin  to  close 

rpon  Uie  growinjj  boy. 
But  lie  bobohls  the  ligbt  and  whence  it  Hows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 
The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
•    Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vi>ion  s[>lfndid 

Is  on  his  way  attended; 
At  len^h  the  man  ])erceives  it  die  away 
And  fade  into  t\w  light  of  common  day." 
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ir.     THE   KELATION   OF  THE   DRAMA  TO  EDUCATION. 
By  William  Okdway  Pabtridob. 

IDedicaled  to  my  friend,  T/iovias  Davidson^  to  lohose  fidelity  this 
Essay  oioes  its  life.'] 


In  view  of  the  practical  ends  for  which  this  society  was  estab- 
lished, I  purpose  (1)  to  examine  the  relation  of  the  dramatic,  as 
such,  to  education  in  its  essential  nature :  (2)  to  consider  the 
drama  as  it  exists  at  present,  especially  in  our  own  country,  in  its 
relation  to  the  purely  dramatic  and  to  education,  pointing  out  its 
more  salient  defects  and  shortcomings;  and  (3)  to  suggest  means 
whereby  these  defects  and  shortcomings  may  be  remedied,  and  the 
drama  raised  to  a  position  from  which  it  may  exercise  its  legiti- 
mate function  as  a  factor  in  education. 

An  important  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  of 
these  i)urposes,  viz.,  the  defining  of  the  relation  of  the  dramatic 
to  education  will  be  taken  if  we  can  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  in  which  our  subject  is  couched.  To  begin  with  the  more 
important  of  these  terms,  education,  we  may  gather  its  meaning 
from  its  etymology.  *'Edueo,"  from  which  the  verbal  noun  '' edu- 
cntio"  (Kducation)  is  derived,  is  little  more  than  another  form  of 
*'  oduco,**  to  lead  or  draw  out.  Education,  therefore,  at  bottom, 
moans  a  leading  or  drawing  out  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  being. 
To  this  etyniologieal  definition,  usage,  guided  by  experience,  has 
added  something  more,  so  that  education  means  the  harmonious 
drawing  out  of  all  the  human  faculties  with  a  view  to  perfect  intel- 
ligence, perfect  nobility  of  feeling,  and  perfect  moral  action — 
guided  by  intelligence  and  feeling.  Furthermore,  education,  in 
ordinary  speech,  i.s  used  sonielinies  in  a  narrower,  sometimes  in  a 
broader  sense.  In  the  former  it  means  that  instruction  which  is 
given  in  schools,  colleges  and  universities;  in  the  latter,  it  em- 
braces all  the  inlluenees  that  shai)e  our  character  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  1  purpose  to  use  the  term  in  both  senses,  but  mainl>' 
in  the  latter.  For  true  it  is,  that  **A11  the  world's  a  stage,  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

l*assii»g  now  to  the  other  term  drama,  we  llnd  ourselves  again 
guided,  in   some  degree,  to  its  meaning  by  its  etymology.      Drama 
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(from  "drao" — to  act)  literally  signifies  action  ;  but  to  this  mean- 
ing alw  usage  has  added  something  more,  so  that  '*  drama"  has  come 
to  mean  the  representation,  in  the  form  of  action,  of  a  moral  prob- 
lem or  collision  in  such  a  way  that  the  motives  for  the  whole  series 
of  events  are  clearl3'  revealed,  and  all  fortuitous  circumstances, 
which  in  actual  life  serve  to  complicate  such  problems  and  to  con- 
ceal their  imiK)!!,  are  excluded. 

Having  thus  defined  the  terms  education  and  drama,  we  may 
now  pot  our  subject  in  the  form  of  a  question  and  substitute  for 
those  terms  their  definitions.    The  problem  will  then  assume  some- 
thing like  this  form :  what  effect  will  the  presentation  of  a  moral 
ooUiaion,  in  the  form  of  a  motivated  action,  displaying  the  whole 
'oiindof  its  natural  consequences,  and  excluding  all  fortuitous  cir- 
<^o instances,  have  in  harmoniously  drawing  out  the  faculties  of  the 
'^nnaan  being,  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  intelligence,  nobility  of  feel- 
^^g:  and  moral  action  ?     Plainly,  unless  we  can  show  that  the  dra- 
^^Xk  presentation  of  moral  problems  has  some  i)eculiar  advan- 
^g^,  either  in  the  way  of  clearness  or  impressiveness,  we  shall  be 
*^nahle  to  claim  for  it  a  distinctive  place  in  a  system  of  education. 
^Tiis,  liowever,  seems  by  no  means  difficult.     It  is  a  time  honored 
^^lage,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  centuries,  that  exam[>le  is 
'*>«>re  powerful  than  precept ;  and  what  is  the  dramatic  ropresenta- 
^'oii  of  a  moral  problem  other  than  teaching  by  oxami)le?     It  may 
•*<>  obje<*led   that  examples  sutncient  for  this  i)urpose  are  to  be 
^ound  in  actual  life  and  that,  therefore,  the  drama  is  superfluous. 
I'nfortnnately,  however,  actual  life  is  not  under  our  control,  and 
^Jonce  we  cannot  command  such  exami)los  either  at  the  time,  or  in 
the  form,  or  in  the  number,  in  which  we  require  them.  Hut  even  grant- 
ing that  we  could,  to  some  extent,  command  such  examples,  they 
Would,  in  almost  every  case,  be  subject  to  one  or  other  of  two  disad- 
vantages.  Either  through  the  crowding  of  fortuitous  circumstances, 
the  moral  iini>ort  of  the  problem  would  be  obscurod  and  so  lose  its 
impressiveness,  or  else  this  impressiveness  would  be  gained  by 
Hnch  an  outlay  of  time   and  physical  and  moral  strength  as  to 
neutralize  its  own  |K>ssible  benefits.     Kxperience  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most   efficient   moral  instructor,  but  as  Jean   Paul  says,  the 
school  fees  are  rather  high,  and  we  may  add,  the  curriculum  rather 
te<Uou8.      Kvidently  then  if  we  could  find  some  substitute  Utv  ex- 
l>i»rieuce,  costing  less  and  produ<-ing  the  same  or  a  better  etYect, 
we  ought  to  hail  it  as  an  important   factor  in   education.     If  the 
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drama  then  has  any  place  in  education,  it  must  be  on  the  ground 
that  it  takes  the  place  of  a  large  amount  of  experience  and  per- 
forms the  same  function,  either  as  well  or  better,  and  not  that  it 
takes  the  place  of  direct  instruction  addressed  to  the  intellect. 
What,  then,  may  we  ask,  is  the  value  of  experience  as  distin- 
guished from  intellectual  instruction?  It  lies  in  this,  that  while 
intellectual  instruction,  however  perfect,  may  simply  remain  in  the 
memory,  leaving  the  heart  cold  and  the  will  uninfluenced,  experi- 
ence appeals  strongly  to  the  feelings  and  imagination,  and  through 
these  affects  the  will.  If,  then,  the  drama  is  to  take  the  place  of 
experience,  it  must  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  imagination  with 
the  same  result.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  drama,  when 
properly  presented,  is  eminently  calculated  to  do  this.  And  not 
only  so,  but  it  does  it  in  a  way  in  which  experience  can  rarely 
accomplish  it.  By  presenting  the  consequences  of  the  moral  prob- 
lem in  their  isolation,  within  a  brief  space  of  time,  the  drama  adds 
much  to  their  clearness  and  impressiveuess,  and  indeed  this  is  the 
ver}-  function  of  the  drama.  This  result  in  no  way  conflicts  with 
that  article  in  Aristotle's  definition  of  tragedy,  according  to  which 
the  purpose  of  tragedy  is  to  accomplish,  by  means  of  fear  and 
pity,  the  purification  of  these  emotions.  For  what,  after  alU  is 
impressiveness  but  the  arousing  and  purifying  of  the  emotions 
through  pity  and  fear? 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  drama  can  do  its 
proper  work  only  under  certain  conditions,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
technical  rules  ofdramatic  art.  In  the  first  place,  action,  in  which 
the  moral  collision  is  worked  out,  must  be  a  unity,  including 
everything  that  would  tend  to  render  the  import  of  the  problem 
impressive,  and  rigorously  excluding  everything  of  an  opi)osite 
tendency — everything  that  would  distract  the  attention  and  with- 
draw it  from  the  main  issue.  At  the  same  time  the  utmost  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  trench  ui)on  the  province  of  the  pulpit  or 
lecture  room  by  explicitly  drawing  the  moral.  This,  the  audience 
itself  must  be  allowed  to  deduce  from  the  impression  made  upon  it 
by  the  events  of  the  drama.  In  the  second  place,  the  subject 
chosen  must  be  of  a  lofty  character,  and  the  treatment  ideal  and 
free  from  meretricious  elements.  And  above  all,  it  must  clearly 
exhibit  the  intrinsic  difference  l)etween  virtue  and  vice  and  the 
natural  consequences  of  each.  In  the  third  i)lace,  the  subjects 
chosen  and  their  working  out  must  be   such   as  are  calculated  to 
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appeal  vividly  and  in  a  thought-stimulating  wa}*  to  the  audiences 
for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  many 
plays  which  would  deeply  move  a  highly  cultivated  audience  would 
fall  dead  upon  a  rude  and  uucultured  one ;  and  the  opix)site  is  no 
less  tnie.  It  ma^*  perhaps  be  observed  that  although  the  drama 
has  something  for  all  conditions  of  men,  its  most  beneficial  effect, 
asao  elevating  influence,  will  be  exerted  upon  the  lowly,  who 
compose  the  mass  of  mankind.  To  quote  from  Gothe :  "The 
rude  man  is  contented  if  he  see  but  something  going  on,  the  man 
of  more  refinement  must  be  made  to  feel,  the  man  entirely  refined 
desires  to  reflect."  Cultivated  men  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
gokled  by  reason,  whereas,  in  the  word  of  a  philosopher  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  "  Simple  men  are  more  guided  by  representations 
than  by  reasons."  We  must  not,  therefore,  in  our  devotion  to 
high  art,  fail  to  recognize  the  value  of  those  less  pretentious 
dramas,  which  find  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  lowly.  As 
I^weii  has  so  generously  said  : — 

**  It  may  be  glorious  to  write 

Thoughts  that  shaU  glad  the  two  or  three 
High  souls,  like  those  far  stars  that  come  in  sight 
Once  in  a  century. 

**  But  better  far  to  write  some  verse  or  line, 
Which  seeking  not  the  i)raise  of  art, 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faitli  and  manhood  shine 
In  the  untutored  heart. 

**  He  who  cloth  this  in  verse  or  prose 
May  be  forgotten  in  his  day, 
But  surely  shall  be  crowned  at  last  with  those 
That  speak  and  live  for  aye." 

We  may  fortify  some  of  the  opinions  already  exprosseil,  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Giithe  :  '*  We  have  a  lively  proof  how 
useful  the  theatre  might  be  to  all  ranks  ;  what  advantage  even  the 
State  might  procure  from  it,  if  the  occupations,  trades,  and  under- 
takings of  men  were  brought  upon  the  btage,  and  presented  on 
their  praiseworthy  side,  in  that  point  of  view  in  which  the  State 
itself  should  honor  and  protect  them.  As  matters  stand,  we  I'X- 
hihit  only  the  ridiculous  side  of  men  ;  the  comic  poet  is,  as  it  were, 
hut  a  spiteful  tax-gatherer,  who  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
«*rrors  of  his  fellow-subjects,  and  seems  gratified  when  he  can  fix 
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any  charge  upon  thera.  Might  it  not  be  a  worth}'  and  pleasing 
task  for  a  statesman  to  surve\^  the  natural  and  reciprocal  influence 
of  all  classes  on  each  other,  and  to  guide  some  poet,  gifted  with 
suflicient  humor,  in  such  labors  as  these?  In  this  way,  I  ara  per- 
suaded, many  very  entertaining,  both  agreeable  and  useful  pieces, 
might  be  executed."  Having  thus  shown  that  the  drama,  being 
so  much  idealized  experience,  may,  with  advantage,  replace,  in 
education,  a  large  amount  of  actual  experience,  b}'  presenting 
moral  problems  so  as  ultimately  to  affect  and  purify  the  will,  we 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  point,  which  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  drama,  especially  in  our  own  country,  and  its  fit- 
ness to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  as  a  substitute  for  experience 
in  education. 

This  part  of  our  subject  may  be  treated  under  two  divi- 
sions, (1)  the  piece  represented  on  the  stage  and  (2)  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  those  who  represent  them.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  character  of  a  teacher  ha's  much  to  do  with  the 
efficiency  of  his  instruction.  As  to  the  former  of  these  divisions, 
the  pieces  represented  on  the  stage  may,  roughly  speaking,  be 
divided  into  four  classes.  (1)  What  may  be  called  the  classical 
drama,  including  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  other  dramatists  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  and  those  of  much  later  writei*s,  as  Dryden, 
Milton,  Addison,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  and  others.  (2)  Transla- 
tions from  the  foreign  languages,  especially  P'rench.  (3)  Drama- 
tized novels,  both  native  and  foreign.  (4)  Original  productions 
of  niodein  English  and  Anieiican  playwrights.  Each  of  these 
divisions  must  be  treated  separately,  inasmuch  as,  though  all  are 
open  to  ohjections  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  they  are  not 
all  open  to  the  same  objections.  Evidently  the  objections  against 
the  classical  drama  will  be  very  ditYerent  from  those  to  be  urged 
against  the  other  three  divisions.  Indeed,  it  will  surprise  most 
people  to  hoar  that  plays  like  those  of  Shakespeare's  are  open  to 
any  objection  whatever.  From  certain  i)oints  of  view  these  works 
will  doubtless  always  hold  a  r5n[)renie  position,  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  tiiat  they  are  in  every  respect  adapted  to  our 
stage.  Without  even  going  as  far  as  (liarles  Lamb,  who  main- 
tained that  the  plays  of  Sliakes[)eaie  are  less  calculated  for  per- 
formance on  a  stage  than  those  of  almost  anv  other  dramatist 
wiiatever,  we  may  still  maintain  that  they  are  to  some  degree 
obsolete,  and  in  many  ways  unfitted  to   influence,   in   the   highest 
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degree,  the  generality  of  people  who  attend  our  theatres.  The 
tratb  is,  the  problems  of  Shakespeare  are,  in  great  measure,  no 
longer  onr  problems.  The  very  conditions  of  life,  from  which  the 
majority  of  his  plots  are  drawn,  do  not  even  exist  among  us.  A 
sentiment  like  this  : — 

"  There's  sucli  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, " 

finds  no  response  in  the  American  bosom.     Indeed,  our  ver}'  ex- 
istence as  a  nation  is  the  result  of  a  rebellion  against  that  very 
(mlerof  things  which  forms  the  basis  of  Shakespeare's  drama.     It 
might  even  Ikj  maintained  that  Sophokles  appeals  more  directly  to 
us  than  Shakespeare,  just  as  the  Athenian  Republic  is  in  many 
re8j)ect8  nearer  to  us  than  the  Phiglish  Monarchy.     Indeed,  what 
the  eminent  German  critic,  PVe^^tag,  has   said    in    regard   to   the 
Creek  drama,  is,  in    great  measure,    applicable   to   the   Shakes- 
pearean.    '"The  intellectual  and  ethical  status  of  man,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  individual  to  his  race   and  to  the  highest  powers  of 
mumlane  life,  our  notion  of  freedom  and  the  ideas  we  entertain  of 
the  being  of  God,  have  undergone  great  transformation.     While  a 
^ide  field  of  dramatic  material  has'boen  lost  to  us,  a  more  extensive 
territory  has  been  won.     Alongside  the  ethical  and  political  prin- 
ciples  which  govern  our  lives,  the  ideas  of  what  is  beautiful   and 
effective  in  art  have  developed."     Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall 
recognize  that  the  wide  spread  lack   of  appreciation   for   Shakes- 
peare's i)lays,  as  compared  with  works  of  far  less  artistic  njerit,  is 
not  altogether  due  to  the  low  culture  of  the  audience,  but  must,  in 
i>0Die  degree  at  least,  be  charged  to  the  plays  themselves,  which  no 
longer   completely  retlect  the  moral  problems    that   interest   us. 
While  their  granileur  and  truth  must  appeal  to  us  and  to  all  time, 
they  have,  to  some  degree,  fallen  into  a  historical  position  as  far 
a»  the  jMjpular  stage  is  concerned. 

Wc  pass  next  to  ^ucli  pieces  as  are  translations  from  foreign 
languages,  an<l  especially  from  the  French.  The  objections  to 
these  will,  of  course,  be  very  ilitTerent  from  tho^e  urged  against 
the  English  classical  drama  ;  lliey  will  be  mainly  (^f  a  moral  char- 
acter, lor  few  dramas  can  vie  with  those  of  the  French  stage,  in 
artistic  construction  and  dramatic  eirecliveness.  This,  no  doubt, 
ai'counts  for  their  popularity  on  our  stage,  but  these  advantages 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  defective  morality.  This 
13 
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defectiveness  lies  sometimes  \u  the  plot ;  sometimes  in  the  mode 
of  treatment.  Not  unfrequently  the  moral  collision  is  of  an  ignoble 
kind,  and,  therefore,  altogether  unfit  for  dramatic  representation. 
This  is  the  case  with  "  Camille"  and  plays  of  that  order,  which  by 
investing  certain  relations  of  life  with  an  air  of  respectability,  tend 
to  weaken  our  just  moral  aversion  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  plots  in  themselves  unexceptionable,  arc  worked  out  in  such 
a  way  as  to  present  vice  in  an  attractive  aspect,  so  that  it  pleas- 
ingly haunts  the  imagination  and  tends  to  bribe  the  conscience.  Of 
course,  tliese  strictures  on  French  plays  do  not  in  an}'  waj'  refer 
to  the  clasbical  French  drama,  the  wojks  of  Corneille,  Racine  and 
Molierc,  or  even  to  some  modern  political  plays,  as  Sardou's 
"  Dii)lomacy  "  and  others.  Objections  that  may  be  urged  against 
Victor  Hugo's  plays  are  mostly  of  another  order, — morbidness, 
horribleness  of  detail,  perfervidness  of  imagination.  Striking  ex- 
amples of  these  sins  against  taste  we  find  ni  *'  Lucrezia  Borgia" 
and  ''Le  Roi  s*amuse." 

P'lom  the  other  languages  so  little  has  been  translated  for  the 
stage  that  what  there  is  may  bo  passed  over  in  silence.  We  niaj' 
merely  remark  that  all  foreign  plays  labor  under  the  same  dis- 
advantage, viz.,  that  they  do  not  accurately  mirror  our  problems. 

We  now  take  up  our  third  class  of  plays,  viz.,  those  founded 
upon  popular  novels.  Such  dramas  arc  o[)en,  lirst  of  all,  to  the 
same  o]>jections  as  the  novels  from  wliicli  I  hey  are  drawn,  e.  (j, 
frivolity  of  plot,  mawkish  si'ntimentaiity,  conventionality,  flippancy, 
vulgarity,  and  even  downright  imnioiality.  Kesides  these  they 
are  liable  to  have  other  defects  wliieli.  though  due  to  their  parent 
novels,  would  not  be  regarded  as  defects  in  the  novels  tlieniselves. 
For  example,  long  narrations  and  (Uscriptions,  episodic  arrange- 
ment of  scenes,  and  conscMjucnt  hick  of  unity  in  the  action.  As 
an  example  of  these  dcfi'cts  take  •*  Littlt?  Emily,"  founded  upon 
Dickens*  *' David  Coppcrlicld."  One  criticism,  to  which  nearly 
all  i)lays  founded  upon  novels  are  amenable,  is  that,  strictly 
speaking,  they  are  to  a  certain  degree  nndraujatic,  and  by  dei)end- 
ing  for  part  of  their  interest  ni)on  things  external  to  the  drama, 
tend  to  confuse  the  dramatic  sense,  whose  existence  is  always  a 
mark  of  hi^uli  culture. 

Oiu*  fourth  and  last  class  of  plays  inchules  pieces  by  modern 
I'Jiglish  and  Anicrican  draniatists. 

Tliis  class  is  so  exten.Nive,  anil   includes  such  diverse  elements. 
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thit  we  can  hardlj'  be  expected  to  treat  it  exhaustively.     Never- 
theless, it  does  seem  to  have  this  general  characteristic,  that  the 
pieces  composing  it,  tend  rather  to  the  comic  and  the  burlesque, 
than  to  the  tragic  and  serious.     This  fact  is  perhaps  as  much  due 
to  the  lack  of  tragic  poets,  as  to  the  lack  of  appreciation  for  the 
tragic  on  the  part  of  audiences.     Even  the  best  of  our  recent  poets 
luire  almost  uniformly  failed  in  their  efforts  to  produce  actable 
tragedies ;  notabl}-  the  greatest  of  them,  Tennyson,  Longfellow, 
Swinburne,  and  Buchanan.     It  may  be  said  that,  on   the  whole, 
tbo  nearest  approach  on  our  stage  to  the  tragic  is  the  melodramatic, 
wLieh  in  many  ways  may  be  said  to  be  the  abuse  of  the  tragic,  in 
tliat  it  uses  the  means  of  impressiveness,  not  to  solemnize  the  mind 
aud  purify  the  will,  but  to  arouse  the  physical  side  of  emotion 
and  exhaust  our  nervous  vitality.     One  leaves  the  theatre,  at  the 
conclusion  of  such  plays,  completely  unstrung.     Such  mawkish, 
sensational,  mock  heroic  pieces,   instead  of  producing  a  whole- 
some, purifying  effect  upon  the  mind,  have  rather  a  malarial  and 
feverish  ten<leue\-.     I'uquestionably,  the  best  factor  in  our  modern 
drama  is  the  comic,  and  there  need  be  no  question  that  it  often 
has  a  l)eneflcial  effect.     Parts  like  "Lord  Dundreary"  have  done 
DMich  to  banish  from  the  theatre  of  actual  life  certain  weak  and 
contemptible   typos   of    character,    by  miking   them   universally 
lidiculous.     On  the   whole,  the   comic  drama,  though  generally 
M'koned  inferior  to  the  tragic,  is,  when  properly  managed,  hardly 
a  less  iK)werful  force  in   education,  and  it   moreover  reaches   a 
lower  and  more  numerous  class.     But,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  must, 
at  lioltom,   be  serious   and   have  an   earnest  purpose  ;    in  other 
words,  it  must  direct  its  ridicule  against  actual  abuse,  foibles,  and 
follies,  being  careful  to  show  tiie  utmost  respect  to  that  which  de- 
serves respect.     It  was  this  fine  tact  whicli,  while  seizing  the  truly 
ridiculous,  bows  before  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  bciuitiful,  that 
lent  such  scathing  force  to  the  plays  of  Aristoi>lianes,  Moliero,  and 
Benumarchais,  and  made  tiiem  [)oworful  agents  in  the   moral   re- 
jjeneratitm  of  their  times.     Whatever  ol>jections  may    bo   urged 
against  our  comic  drama,  arc  due  to  the  lack   of  tiiis  tact.     The 
American  comedian,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  in  his  etfbrt  to 
Ik?  funny  at  all  hazards,  very  often  fails  to  dislingnish   between 
ridicule   and    llippancy,   which    is    the  cardinal   sin   of  American 
eoniedy,  as,  indeed,  of  much  else  in  our  literature  and  art.     Few 
tiiintrs  slK»rt  of  vulgarity  or  <»l)scenitv  have  a  more  ])alernl  elteet  on 
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the  tone  and  temper  of  men's  minds,  than  this  same  flippancy 
which  saps  at  its  very  foundation,  that  fine  reverence  which 
Gothe,  with  good  reason,  rej^arded  as  the  essential  condition  of 
all  true  education.  If  our  comic  writera  had,  instead  of  this  un- 
discriminating  flippancy  a  true  sense  of  the  intrinsically  ridiculous, 
they  would  find  ample  material  in  the  conditions  of  our  political 
and  social  life  to  emploj*  their  talents  upon,  with  infinite  advantage 
to  our  people  and  institutions.  An  Aristophanes  in  Washington 
would  do  more  than  President  Cleveland  to  grease  the  wheels  of 
Civil  Service  Reform,  while  a  Moli^re  or  a  Beaumarchais  in  New 
York  would  go  far  to  put  an  extinguisher  upon  Anglomania,  dud- 
ism,  snobbery,  and  tawdry  display ;  to  help  the  solution  of  the 
vexed  question  between  labor  and  capital,  by  visibly  exemplifying 
the  remark  of  Swift,  that  the  Lord  shows  the  value  which  He  sets 
upon  money  by  the  kind  of  people  he  gives  it  to.  How  would  our 
boarding-school  or  boy-farming  institutions  look  after  a  Moli^rc 
had  been  imprisoned  in  one  of  them  for  a  mouth  or  two  and  sur- 
vived to  record  his  experiences  on  the  stage?  Besides  these 
objections,  which  apply  to  very  many  of  our  modern  plays,  there 
are  others  that  apply  onl}'  to  particular  grades  or  classes  of  plays, 
such  as  those  that  might  fairly  he  urged  against  all  pieces  wiitten 
to  exhibit  the  special  characteristics  of  our  actors  or  actresses,  which 
are  often  but  mere  mannerisms.  These  plays  most  frequently  lack 
unity  of  action,  moral  import,  and,  in  all  cases,  proportion.  An- 
other o]>jection  applies  to  the  use  of  adventitious  and  meretricious 
means  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  vulgar  inli-rest.  Among  such 
means  are  the  introduction  of  notorious  characters,  merely  on 
account  of  their  notoriety  ;  the  use  of  glaring  or  gaudy  scenic 
effects  ;  the  interlarding  of  the  dialogue  with  popular  slang  ;  cheap 
repartee  ;  local  allusions,  and  unsavory  insinuations.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  a  largo  number  of  our  most  popular  plays  ilerive  their 
chief  interest  from  those  defects. 

It  would  be  impossible,  even  if  it  wore  desirable,  to  point  out 
all  the  shortcomings  of  our  modern  drama,  but  enough  has 
perhaps  been  said  to  show  that  a  very  large  portion  of  it  fails  to 
perform  the  function  which  the  drama  ought  to  perform  in  educa- 
tion. But  after  all  deductions  have  l)oon  made,  I  here  still  remains 
a  considerable  residue  of  plavs,  especially  from  the  Classical  pe- 
riod, to  serve  as  a  model  and  basis  for  a  groat  educational  drama. 
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rochas  we  may  hope  will  some  clay  grace  our  national  literature, 
and  the  literature  of  the  world. 

Having  thus    passed    in   rapid   review  the    repertory    of    our 
modem   stage,    and    [K)inted   out  its   most   salient  defects,    we 
come  next  to   consider  the   actors  and  their  personal  influence 
npon  the  drama   which  tliey   present.      It  is   no   part  or  pur- 
pose of  this    essay    to   criticise  the   private  life   of   actors   and 
actresses,  but  I  should  be  neglecting  an  impoi*tant  element  in  the 
educational  effect  of  the  drama,  if  I  failed  to  notice  the  damage 
done  to  it  by  the  reputation  in  which  theatrical  people  are  held  by 
a  large  and  respectable  part  of  the  community.     This  reputation 
is  by  no  means  flattering.     To  explain  how  it  came  into  existence, 
aod  to  be  as  wide  spread  as  it  is,  would  require  more  time  than  I 
have  at  my  disposal.  About  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Even 
Shakespeare  complains  that  his  name  received  a  stigma  from  his 
connection  with  the  histrionic  profession.     At  all  events,  the  im- 
portant points  for  us  to  consider  are  (1)  that  this  prejudice  against 
the  histrionic  profession  has  a  certain  amount  of  excuse,  and  (2) 
that  this  reacts  prejudiciall}*  against  the  profession  itself,  by  pre- 
senting many  persons,  well  fitted   to  adorn   it,  from  joining  it. 
With  regard  to  the  former  point,  viz.,  that  the  prejudice  has  some 
t'xcuiie,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  moral  defects  so 
often  complained  of  in  actors  and  actresses,  are  due,  in  fact,  to 
the  same  causes  which  render  eminence  in  their  calling  possible, 
'.<7.,  sensuous  and  vivacious  temperament,  personal  vanity,  and 
tl»e  craving  for  immediate  recognition  and  applause.     They  are, 
however,  also  due  in  part  to  the  arrangements  of  the  theatre  and 
other  circumstances  incidental  to  the  actor's  mode  of  life.     One 
must  be  little  acquainted  with  that  life,  not  to  know  the  extraordi- 
dinary  temptations  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  it  is  no  small  credit 
that  it  furnishes  fewer  criminals  than  any  other  class  in  the  com- 
munity.    As  to  the  second  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
prejudice  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  reacts,  injuriously,  upon 
the  personnel  of  the  theatre,  by  preventing  man}'  respoctahle  i)er- 
sons  from  entering  it,  and  so  leaving  it  mostly  to  those  who  have 
hut  a  small  stake  in  the  world's  opinion.     Thus   through   action 
and  reaction  the  character  of  the  profession  has    for  a  long  time 
remained  unchanged — at  least  in  our  own  countrv.     Signs,  how- 
ever, are  not  wanting,  to  encourage  us  in  the  bolief  that  this  slate 
of  things  will  soon  be  remedied  ;   that  persons  of  the  highest  re 
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spectability  will  enroll  themselves  in  the  histrionic  profession,  as, 
indeed,  they  have  begun  to  do ;  and  the  stage  take  a  position,  in 
point  of  respectability,  alongside  the  pulpit.  They  ought  not,  I 
think,  to  quarrel.  How  much  is  it  to  be  wished  that  both  the  celebra- 
tion of  nature  and  of  God  were  entrusted  to  none  but  men  of  noble 
minds.  That  Gothe's  hope  bids  fair  to  be  realized,  we  are  led 
to  believe  from  the  words  of  Henr}'  Irving — one  of  the  few  highly 
educated  actors — in  his  speech  delivered  last  March  at  Ilai-vard 
University.  "  The  profession,"  he  says,  '^  is  steadily  growing  in 
credit  with  the  educated  classes.  The  enthusiasm  for  our  calling 
has  never  reached  a  higher  pitch." 

P>om  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  drama  and  the  actor, 
it  is  evident  that  we  have  no  theatre  at  once  popular  and 
calculated  to  perform  it's  proper  function  in  education.  The 
question  then,  that  remains  to  be  considered,  tiie  third  which  we 
proposed  to  ourselves,  is :  How  shall  such  a  theatre  be  real- 
ized? Before  we  can  answer  this  question,  and  suggest  means 
for  remedying  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  stage, 
we  must  look  deeper  into  the  causes  of  this  condition.  These 
causes  nearly  all  lie  in  one  fact,  highly  characteristic  of  our  natu- 
lar  civilization.  The  Drama,  like  almost  everything  else  in  our  day, 
has  fallen  under  the  iron  law  of  political  efconom}',  and  has  thus 
become  an  article  of  merchandise.  Obedient  to  this  law  of  supply 
and  deriiand,  the  iirst  (iuestion  the  manacrer  asks,  respecting  any 
play  or  actor  is,  how  will  it  or  he  draw? — which  means,  how  much 
hard  cash  will  it  or  he  bring  into  the  till?  This  being  so,  the 
larger  the  public  whose  tastes  he  can  gratify,  the  better.  Aiming 
thus  at  the  multitude  with  his  vulgar,  glaring  pla\'-bills  which  dis- 
grace the  public  fences,  he  lakes  the  average  taste  and  ideas  of 
the  multitude  as  his  standard  ;  these  are  of  necessity,  conventional 
and  lacking  in  elevation.  In  this  respect  our  drama  stands  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  great  periods, 
when  poets  like  Sophokles,  Shakespeare,  and  Guthe,  writing  for 
an  intelligent  public,  produced  works  corresponding  to  it's  intelli- 
gence and  taste. 

That  the  taste  of  the  multitude  is  in  the  main  conventional  and 
far  from  elevated,  is  shown  in  the  most  distressing  way  by  what  it 
api)lauds  ;  which  in  most  cases  argues  a  lack  of  intelligence  and 
good  taste.  If  we  now  go  a  little  deeper  and  ask  ourselves  what 
is  the   cause  of  this   unfortunate   lack  of  line   discrimination,  we 
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must  answer  that  it  is  due  in  part  to  want  of  aesthetic  education 
in  early  youth,  and  in  part  to  subsequent  association  and  mode  of 
life.    It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  our  educational  institutions,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  do  almost  nothing  to  develope  the  dra- 
matic, or  even  the  artistic,  sense ;  indeed,  that  what  the  Greeks 
emphasizecl  so  strongly  under  the  name  of  puritication,  and  to 
which  Aristotle  assigned  the  drama  as  a  powerful  agency,  is  almost 
cutirely  overlooked  in  our  education.     Furthermore,  the  restless, 
anxious  life  of  the  average  American,  devoted,  as  it  is,  to  the 
pursuit  of  wealth   and   mere    position,  leave  him  little   time   or 
strength  for  the  loftier  occupations  of  existence, — history,  art,  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  religion.     Even  when  he  does  devote  some  time 
to  the  last,  viz.,  religion,  the  effect  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  to 
narrow  and  suppress  thought,  than  to  broaden  and  develop  it. 
Indeed,  the  mass  of  Americans  are  at  that  stage  of  culture  when 
they  wish  to  be  amused  without  having  to  reflect.     They  look  for 
relaxation  of  spirit  in  something  less  serious  than  their  daily  occu- 
|»atious,  and  not  in  something  more  serious.     They  do  not  appre  - 
watethat  an  ascent  into  the  calm  empyrean  of  earnest  thought  is 
nwre  restful  to  the  jaded   spirit  than  a  descent  into  the  garish 
World  of  liurlesque  and  caricature.     What  they  most  care  for  is 
tosc*e  their  ordinarv  lives  reflected  in  a  mock-lnnnorons  way,  which 
i'j  anything  but  holding  the  '*  mirror  up  to  nature."     Here  we  are 
«>nfronted  by  the  oft-recurring  ditticulty  of  action  and  reaction. 
^Ve  cannot  elevate   the  public  until  we  elevate   the  theatre ;  we 
cannot  elevate  the  theatre  until  we  elevale  the  public — so  long  as 
the  drama  is  a  (juestion  of  supply  and  demand.     In  order  to  ele- 
vate either  the  one  or  the  other,  we  must  elevate  both  at  once,  and 
eaeh  through  the  other.     In  other  words,  we  must  in  our  homes, 
M-huols  and  colleges,  educate  the  rising  generation  to  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  earnest  drama  and  its  import ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
»e  must   furnish   it  with   an  earnest   drama  to   appreciate.     Thus 
iMJucationin  its  narrower  sense,  can  be  made  a  preparation  for  tibi- 
ciition   in  its  broader  life-sense  ;   and  the  latter,   idealized  in  the 
tlrania,  will  be  made  to  react  upon  school  e<lucation.  by  familiariz- 
in*^  iilucalors  with  great  ideas,  presente<l  as  object    li'ssons.      In 
this  t'onneclion  let  me  (|Uote  a  few  more    sentences  from  Henry 
Irving.    The  drama  in  its  *'  highest  development  acts  as  a  constant 
nu'<liuin  for  the  diffusion  of  great  ideas,  nnd  l>y  tin-owing  new  liiiht 
upon  the   I.est  dramatic  literature,  il  largely  helps  the  growth  of 
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education.  .  .  .  SoDie  of  the  most  tlionghtftil  slmleuts  of  Shiikes- 
penre  have  reeopiuzed  llieir  iurlebledness  to  actors*  .  .  -  Am  I 
presuTnptuous,  then,  in  assetting  that  the  gtiige  is  not  only  tin  in* 
8tritmetit  of  niiin^emeDt,  hut  a  very  active  agent  in  the  spread  of 
knowledge  und  lastu?" 

We  are  now,  at  last,  brought  face  to  face  with  two  ptTfecUy 
delhnte  qncsticns,  answers  to  which  it  is  the  ullinmie  purj^osc*  of 
this  paper  to  suggest,  Tliese  are  :  (1 )  How  shall  we  make  the  rising 
generation  capable  of  appreeiatiiig  the  truly  dramatic,  and  orili- 
cally  discerning  it  in  the  [ilttyfct  [nit  Ircfore  liicm?  (2)  How  ahaU 
we  procure  and  present  to  it,  and  llie  general  public,  the  trul}'  dra- 
matic in  a  suitable  foruj?  The  answer  to  the  former  of  Uiesc 
questions  is,  **  By  instruction/*  which  ought  to  begin  in  the  tamilj' 
and  be  carried  on  through  all  the  grades  of  education. 

In  the  faiuil^  alone  a  great  deal  can  im  aecompU^bed  io  tbia 
direction.  Children  are  In  the  highest  degree  imitative,  and  inaiiy 
of  tlic  ctuumonest  games  in  which  tliey  [)articipatc, — e.  //.,  playing 
bouse,  London  lij  idge,  '*  Oats,  pcas»  beans,  and  barley  grows/'  go- 
ing to  Jerusalem, — are  Uie  nule  beginnings  of  the  drama.  These 
antl  Himilar  games,  thoughlfiilly  ilevelojicd  and  improved,  eoidd  ixot 
fail  to  bi*  excellent  first  IcHsontJ  in  dramatic  education*  This 
would  not  only  develop  in  tlie  children  the  dramatic  sense,  but 
would  nlso  accustom  ihcm  to  amuse  themselves  iu  a  rational  man- 
ner* The  importance  of  doing  tins  can  liardly  be  over  estimated; 
for,  if  we  consider  carefully,  we  shall  tind  that  the  greatest  good 
ami  the  greatest  evil  in  men's  lives  are  learned  in  their  hours  of 
'amusement,  and,  conversely,  Ibis  moral  condition  can  be  ac- 
curately gauged  by  the  sum  of  the  amusements  which  they  seek  iu 
their  leisiue  hours.  It  may  truly  be  aOlrnied,  that  do  mor^  im* 
ixjrtant  step  can  be  taken  in  education*  than  by  leaching  people 
to  amuse  themselves  in  a  dignitied  way,  and  that  few  things  wouUI 
more  powerfully  cmlribute  to  this  end,  than  the  accustoming  of 
them,  from  childhood  up.  to  witness,  and  take  part  in,  properly 
otiudueted  dramatic  re|*resentationtt.  Once  for  all,  we  ujust  rise 
above  the  foolish  and  Injurious  prejudice,  that  there  is  any  opposi-^ 
tion  between  education  and  amusement.  Almost  the  contrary  is 
true,  for  amusemeuU  properly  couiluctcil,  are  amcmg  the  most 
powerful  and  far-reaching  means  of  education.  IntlecH.1,  Aristijtle, 
fi-om  whose  authority  in  matters  of  education  iLicre  will  hardly  be 
any  appeal,  holds  the  function  of  the  drama,  and  of  the  tine  arts  geu- 
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erallr,  to  be  edacative  amusement, — an  opinion  in  which  the  world 
will  certainly  concur,  as  soon  as  it  has  recognized  the  claim  of 
ahusemcnt  to  a  high  place  among  educational  agencies.  The 
function  of  the  fine  arts,  is  to  present  tiie  ideal  world  toward  which 
we  are  struggling,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  which,  the  soul, 
weaned  witli  the  often  hopeless-seeming  moral  struggle  of  actual 
life,  finds  rest,  refreshment,  inspiration,  and  renewed  strength. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  dramatic  education, — the  course 
of  training,  begun  in  the  familj*,  ought  to  be  continued  throughout 
the  whole  school  life,  including  that  of  the  university,  and  be 
treated  as  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum.     This  might  be 
tloDe  in  a  variety  of  ways.     For  example,  every  educational  in- 
stitution ought  to  require  the  production,  at  certain  festive  seasons 
of  the  year,   of  well  selected  plays,   previously  studied  and  re- 
litarsed  with  the  utmost  care.     This  is  done  in  some  of  the  best 
Knglish  schools.     At  the  same  time,  pupils  should  be  encouraged, 
under  proper   supervision,    to   attend  good    plays   in  the  public 
lbeatre8,and  the  import  of  these  plays  made  clear  to  them,  either 
Iwfore  or  after.     In   the  higher  institutions   of  education,    there 
ooght  to  l>e  a  special  department  of    literary,    and,    above   all, 
dramatic  criticism.     The  course  in  this  deportment  should  include, 
mainly  two  things  :   (1)  The  reading  of  the  dramatic  masterpieces 
of  ancient  ami  modern  times,  with   analysis  and   exi>osition  from 
the  highest  dramatic  and  philosophic   point  of  view;   (2)  the   in- 
terpretation of  the  greatest  critical  works  in  the  drama,  beginning 
^ith  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,   whose  value  even  in  our  da}'  can 
ijardly  lx»  overestimated.     The  lessons  of  this  course  should  be 
varifil  and  impressed  at  certain  seasons  by  the  production,  on  the 
/•art  of  the  students,  of  some  of  the  i>lays  that  have  been  studied. 
Hith  what  success  this  might  be  (h^ne  was  shown,  a  few  years  ago, 
hy  the    production   of   the    '-(Kdipiis   Tyrannns"    at    Harvard. 
There  seems  no  gcxxl  reason  why  any  institution,  having  courses 
in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  such  as  music  and  drawing   (Harvard  has 
eourses  in  both)  should  not  include  a  course  in  dramatics, — gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  of  all  the  arts.     How  readily 
Mudents  would  take  to  such  a  course,  is  shown    by   the   fact  that 
many  college  societies  annually  produce  i)laYs  as  a  part  of  tlu'ir 
amusement.     Some  of  the  plays  are  original  and  not  wanting  in 
merit.      If  there  existed  such  a  course  in  our  chief  universities  we 
might  h>ok  forward  with  some  conUdence  to  a  race  of  playwrights. 
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actors,  and  critics,  wlio  would  ensure  the  total  reformation  of  the 
stage. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  answer  the  first  of  the  twft 
questions  proposed,  viz.,  how  shall  we  make  the  rising  genera- 
tion capable  of  appreciating  the  truly  dramatic?  In  doing  so  we 
have,  in  fact,  also  furnished  an  answer  to  the  second,  viz.,  how 
shall  we  present  to  the  general  public  the  truly  dramatic  in  a  suit- 
able form  ?  This  partial  answer  must  now  be  completed ;  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  developed  playwrights,  actors,  and  critics;  we 
must  farther  provide  that  they  shall  have  a  fruitful  field  for  the 
exercise  of  their  powers, — in  other  words,  that  they  shall  have  a 
large  public.  No  doubt,  by  their  own  unaided  exertions  they  would 
in  some  degree  be  able  to  secure  this,  but,  in  order  to  do  so  in  the 
most  extensive  and  beneficial  way,  they  would  require  such  co- 
operation as  should  render  them  independent  of  the  iron  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Evidently  so  long  as  the  present  demand 
determines  the  supply,  there  will  be  no  place  for  the  productions 
of  cultured  dramatists.  In  order  to  reform  the  drama,  the  supply 
must  be  made  to  determine  the  demand.  And  this  is  not  impossible, 
for  as  Gothe,  who  as  a  theatre  director,  critic,  actor,  and  play- 
wright in  one,  certainly  had  plenty  of  experience  in  the  matter, 
says:  **  Hy  presenting  excellence  to  the  people,  you  should 
gradually  excite  in  thein  a  taste  and  feeling  for  the  excellent ;  and 
they  will  pu}'  their  mone}'  with  double  satisfaction,  when  reason 
itself  bus  nothing  to  object  against  this  outlay." 

It  is  only  because  they  are  not  used  to  taste  of  what  is  excellent, 
that  the  generality  of  people  take  delight  in  silly  and  insipid 
things.  Indeed,  we  must  contrive  to  give  to  the  public,  if  we  wish 
to  elevate  it,  not  what  it  desires,  which  is  often  foolish  enough, 
but  what  it  requires  for  its  highest  welfare.  In  a  country  like 
ours,  where  the  censorship  of  the  theatre  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable,  it  seems  [x>ssible  to  furnish  the  [)ublic  with  an  educative 
drama  in  only  one  of  two  ways.  We  must  either  convince  all 
theatrical  managers  of  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  their  oflice, 
and  induce  them  to  defy  the  iron  law  by  giving  the  public  what  it 
needs,  rather  than  what  it  desires,  or  else  some  agency,  conseious 
of  this  dignity  and  sacreilness,  must  take  the  matter  entirely  out 
of  their  hands. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ecnversion  of  theatrical  managers — who  are 
too  oClen  inaccessible  to  any  motives  save   those   of  g^ain — seems 
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unlikely  to  be  sudden,  if  at  all  possible,  we  arc  thrown  back  upon 
tbe  secood  alternative. 

*Tbe  qaestion  then  is,  when  the  matter  is  taken  out  of  the  hands 
uf  tbe  ordinary  theatre  director,  in  whose  hands  shall  it  be  placed  ? 
Here  only  suggestions   can   be   given.      The   fii*8t   agency*   that 
naturally  suggests  itself,  is  the  State  or  community'.    While  assured 
that  tbe  drama  is  an  educative  force,  and  ought  to  take  its  place 
along  with  other  educative  influences,  we  must  bear  in  mind  two 
fact8,  viz.:     (1)  That  the  question   how  far  the  State  or  com- 
munity may,  with  advantage,  interfere,  even  with  school  educa- 
tion, is  still  unsettled.     And,  secondly,  that  this  is  still  more  true 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  what  may  be  called  life  education,  to 
which,  in  reality,  the  drama  belongs.     But  so  long  as  the  State 
due8  assume  tbe  responsibility-  of  public  education,  and  bestow 
care  and  pecuniary  supi)orl  on  libraries,  museums,  and  galleries 
of  art,  with  a  view  to  elevating  the  public  intelligence  and  taste, 
there  seems  no  good  reason,  to  say  the  least,  why  it  should   not 
aiuunie  the   same  res|K>nsibility   for  the   theatre,  which  has,  or 
might  have,  a  more  direct  and  {)owerful  educative  influence.     We 
Iwveaheady  seen  that,  in  Gothe's  belief,  even  the  State    itself 
might  derive  great  advantage  from  assuming  the  direction  of  the 
theatre,  and  placing  ui)on  the  stage  the  ideal  side  of  the  lives  and 
^^upations   of  all  ranks   of  society.     But   whatever   advantage 
might  directly  accrue  to  the  State  from  assuming  the  charge  of  the 
theatre,  we  have  ample  proof  to  convince  us  that  state  superin- 
tendence has  in  many  cases  Iwen  of  great  benelit  to  the  theatre, 
raising  it  out  of  dependence  ui)on  the  caprice  of  i)()pular  taste,  and 
riiidering  it  a  powerful  agent  in  popular  education.     In  ancient 
<Jre<»ce,   where  the  drama  reached  an    unparalleled    eminence  of 
"iplemlor  and  usefulness,  the  theatre  was  not  only  entirely  under 
tht'  control  of  the  State,  but  formed  an  essential  i)art  of  the  public 
n(»rship.      And  so  thoroughly  convinced  were  the  Athenians  of  the 
value  of  dramatic  rei)resentations  to  the  i)ul)lic  that,   in    the   time 
of  IVricles,  the  most  glorious  period   of  Athenian   history,  a  law 
was  [lassed,  [)roviding  that  the  entrance  fee,   for  all  the   citi/A'Us, 
^tiouhl.  if  necessary.  Iki  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.     J^ikcwisr, 
in  modern  times,  many  of  the  best  theatres   in   Kuropc  arr   nian- 
nj;iil  by  the  state.     Thi^:  is  true  in   many   of  the?   (a'rnian   stales. 
Kv«-ry«»ne    will    remember    the    extreme   care  lu'stowed   upon   the 
Weimar  Court  Theatre  by  Clothe  and  Schiller,  who,  indeed,  wrote 
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some  of  their  best  works  for  it.     At  the  present  day,  the  courCS? 
theatre  of  the  little  principality  of  Sachsen-Meiningen  is  said,  by 
competent  critics,  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,   and  there 
are  many  other  high  class  theatres  under  state  direction  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  at  Munich,  Carlsrulie,  and  Stuttgart. 

In  Austria  and  in  France,  also,  where  the  theatre  forms  a  more 
important  element  in  life  than,  perhaps,  an^'where  else,  it  is  largely 
under  State  direction,  and  this  with  the  very  best  results.  The 
Theatre  Fran9aise,  universally  looked  up  to  as  the  model  theatre  of 
Europe,  being  under  State  management,  is  able  to  mould,  instead 
of  serving:,  public  taste,  and  has  thus  given  to  France,  where  it  is 
said  ''  poet  never  grew,"  the  best  acting  drama  in  the  world. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  suggesting  that  the  State  in  our  own 
country,  should  undertake  the  direction  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  theatre,  we  are  not  proposing  any  mere  visionary  scheme, 
but  a  plan  that  has  been  frequently  realized  with  very  great  and 
obvious  advantages.  Granting,  then,  the  State's  competency  to 
assume  the  direction  of  the  theatre,  there  now  arises  the  ver}'  im- 
portant question,  how  shall  the  State  be  made  to  feel  its  obliga- 
tion in  the  matter  and  induced  to  take  some  practical  action  in 
regard  to  it?  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  State  authori- 
ties are  not  justified  in  introducing  any  measure  of  reform,  how- 
ever excellent  theoreticall}^  which  does  not  correspond  to  an 
expressed  public  demand,  and  bid  fair  to  be  supported  by  public 
sentiment.  That  the  demand  for  a  reformed  theatre  is  widely 
felt  in  our  own  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Since  I  V)egan 
writing  this  paper  I  have  received  from  a  college  friend  a  letter 
from  which  I  venture  to  cpiote  a  sentence  or  two  as  indicative  of 
the  feeling  of  the  best  ot   the  rising  generation  : 

'•' The  American  drama  of  to-day,  I  cannot  consider  as  a  suc- 
cessful educator.  We  have  a  few  good  plays,  such  as  '  The  Bank- 
er's Daughter,'  and  one  or  two  of  Hartley  Campbell's,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  our  stage  is  given  to  plays  of  the  feeblest  and  most 
slangy  descri[)lion.  The  people  evidently  want  to  be  amused,  and 
are  ready  to  laugh  at,  and  pay  for,  anytiiing  that  looks  funn}*. 
Yet,  on  consideration,  amusement  or  recreation  is  a  branch  of  edu- 
cation, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  i)eople  will  soon  graduate 
from  some  of  the  nauseous  stutT  that  is  now  produced."  How 
then  shall  the  feeling  hert?  exjiressed  he  made  to  assume  such 
a  form  as  shall  justify   the   State,   or  let   us  say  a  city  govern- 
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nent  in  taking  action  in  tbc  premises?  The  answer  is,  what  the 
State  maj  be  expected  to  do,  must  first  be  realized,  by  wa}-  of  ex- 
imple  and  inducement,  under  private  auspices.  When  under 
these  auspices  it  has  been  shown  that  the  reformed  theatre  meets 
t  public  demand  and  is,  by  its  elevating  and  educating  influence, 
increasing  this  demand,  the  State  will,  no  doubt,  feel  justified  in 
stepping  in  and  handsomely  completing  what  private  societies  have 
begun.  Examples  of  this  carrying  on  by  the  State  of  enter- 
prises, originally  private,  are  by  no  means  rare.  In  England  the 
telegraphic  system,  originally  established  and  owned  by  private 
companies,  is  now  entirely  managed  by  the  government,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  public.  In  most  European  countries  the 
same  is  true  of  the  railroad  system.  In  all  civilized  countries  it 
is  true  of  the  postal  system,  which  plainly  could  not  have  been  de- 
veloped under  any  but  State  auspices,  to  its  present  wonderful 
degree  of  usefulness.  AVhat  is  true  of  the  telegraph,  the  railroad, 
and  the  post  oftice,  is,  in  a  measure  true  of  more  directly  educa- 
tive institutions,  libraries,  museums,  art  galleries,  etc. 

Our  view,  then,  in  fine,  is,  that  while  our  schools  and  colleges 
are  lieing  iuduccil  to  give  theoretical  antl  practical  instruction  in 
Hramatics  and  thus  preparing  the  rising  generation  to  appreciate  a 
gooil  drama,  those  philanthropic  persons,  who  see  the  value  of  the 
drama  as  a  possible  means  of  universal  education,  should  form 
themselves  into  an  association,  with  some  such  name  as  the  Society 
^or  the  Reformation  of  the  Drama.     From  the   foregoing  argu- 
ments, it  will  be  sufliciently  evident  what  the  chief  tasks  of  this 
<^iety  would  be.     (1)  To  obtain  the  direction  and  if  possible  pos- 
session, of  well   appointed  theatres ;   (2)   to  study  carefully  the 
condition   of  public   intelligence   and  taste,  and  to  produce  upon 
their  stages  pieces  calculated  at  once  to  attract  the  public  and  ele- 
vate it :  (3)  to  give  every  possible  encouragement  and  oi)i)ortunity 
to  earnest  playwrights  and  actors,  and  to  frown  down  those  of  an 
oj»fx>site  character;   (1)  to  exercise  a  rigorous  but  just  criticism, 
U{>un  all  plays  whatever   produced   in  public  theatres,  and  with  a 
view  to  this,  to  give  all  aid  and   countenance   to  serious  critics ; 
(.V)  to  agitate  in  favor  of   the   introduction  of  dramatic  study  and 
criticism  into  all  instituticms  of  general  instruction. 

In  order  to  establish  such  a  society  as  that,  whose  chief  aims  we 
have  juht  enumerated,  it  is  obvious  that  two  main  conditions  would 
lie  essential.     (1)  a  lx>dy  of  highly  cultured  men,  keenly  alive  to 
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the  artistic  and  educational  possibilities  of  a  true  drama,  as  well 
as  to  the  crying  defects  of  the  drama  at  present  existing ;  (2)  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  enable  a  body  of  men,  formed  into  a 
society,  to  carry  out  the  ends  we  have  mentioned.  As  to  the  for- 
mer condition,  our  country  can  fortunately  boast  of  many  highly 
cultured  and  earnest  men,  who  are  only  waiting  for  some  enthu- 
siastic leader  to  initiate  such  a  movement  as  I  have  attempted  to 
sketch,  and  to  unite  them  into  a  society  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
same.  As  to  the  second  condition,  viz.,  that  of  funds — in  such  an 
organization  of  cultured  men  there  could  hardly  fail  to  be  some 
fmanciors,  and  to  their  practical  judgment  we  must  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  ways  and  means.  And  with  this  my  task  is  ended.  I 
have  attempted  to  show  (1)  the  ideal  and  true  relation  of  the 
drama  to  education  ;  (2)  the  present  condition  of  the  drama  in  our 
own  country,  and  (3)  to  suggest  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
drama  may  he  lifted  out  of  its  present  degraded  condition,  and  re- 
instnlled  in  its  legitimate  position  as  a  powerful  agent  in  education. 
Wliethcr  1  have  accomplished  tlie  task  appointed  me  to  the  satis- 
faction of  my  licavers  it  is  for  them  to  say  ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  very 
sure,  and  that  is  my  excuse  for  having  attempted  it.  If  I  could 
but  imi)art  to  one  of  my  audience,  one  half  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
1  feel  for  the  cause  of  the  drama  in  America,  one  half  of  my  con- 
viction resi)ecting  its  elevating  and  educative  possibilities,  and  one 
half  ()f  my  readiness  to  spend  and  bo  spent  in  its  behalf,  I  should 
fcol  that  tlu'se  humble  otlorts  of  mine  have  not  been  in  vain,  and 
.should  look  forward  with  the  greatest  contidence  to  the  approach- 
ing day  when  America  shall  have  a  drama  of  her  own — a  drama 
worthy  of  the  lofty  civilizing  and  educative  moral  position  which 
she  hohls,  and  let  us  hope,  will  ever  hold,  among  the  nations. 
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III.    CHILI)   LIFE  IN   CITY   AND   COITNTKV. 

IIY  CHARLES  I>.  KKLLO<iO,  OK  NEW  YORK. 

(Read  SeptcmlHir  10, 1S85.) 

One  of  the  latest  and  ablest  writers  on  Political  Economy,  Pro- 
fessor Ingram,  of  Dnblin,  says:  "an  economic  rcoi-ganization  of 
society  implies  a  universal  renovation,  intellectual  and  moral  no 
\m  than  material.     The  industrial  reformation  for  which  western 
Europe  groans  and  travails,  and  the  advent  of  wliich  is  indicated 
kso  many  symptoms  (though  it  will   come  only  as  the  fruit  of 
faithful  and  sustained  etlbrt),  will  be  no  isolated  fact,  but  will  form 
one  jKirt  of  an   applied  art  of  life,  modifying  our  wiiole  environ- 
ment, affecting  our  whole  culture,  ami  regulatinsj:  our  whole  con- 
•Iiict— in  a  word,  consciouslv  directing   all  our  resources  to  the 
conwnation   and  evolution  of  humanit}*."     These  remarks  wt*re 
applicable  to  the  United  Stat(»s,  once  facile  2)nure}ni  in  humane 
8u^e«tions,  but  for  two  generations  past  wont  to  lag  behind  and 
imitate  the  social  experiments  of  western  Europe.     Such  opinions, 
t-ominjr  from  a  department  of  science  which  has  looked  so  long  and 
fniitlfssly  at  wealth  as  purely  material,  are  among  the  most  hope- 
f"l  sijrns  for  the   future.     They  are   a  distinct  recognition  in  cco- 
ij«'r«ic' circles  of^ffe   lact  that  there  are   indefinable   elements  of 
*«nlth,  even  those  of  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  which  have 
an  industrial  value. 

I.  The  importance  of  placing  neglected  i'hildhood   in  a  simi)ly 
average-environment,  may  Ih3  argued  with  great  lorce  on   its  eco- 
nomical side,  and  thus  the  value  of  fair  parentage,  of  decent  sani- 
tation, of  wholesome  methods  of   living   and  of  a  common    moral 
ami  mental  education,  be  estimated  by  a  financial  standard.    From 
the  English  Annuity  Tables  one   finds  the   percentage   of  deaths 
among  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  to  be  .*>.*). 7.     The  age 
of  twenty  is  here  taken  as  the  probable  average  age  of  the  Kiiro- 
|K*an  emigrants  who  arrive  \\\)o\\  our  shores,  ami  whose  prodiulive 
\alue    is   ca[»italize<l   by  Prof.  J.    Tliorold    Kogers    at   ?^7^>()  each. 
Nt;w  the*  death  rate  in  New  York  city,  for  the  five  years  preceding 
l>''*o,  among  chihlren  under  five  years  of  age,  ^mis  I7.ni;  pi>r  cent. 
In  1^^<0,  the  death  rate  for  the  same  class,  in  the  tenement  houses 
of  the  metro|Milis,  for  the  first  six  months,  was  r»."».*J.">  per  centum. 
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a  percentage  which  is  lowered  by  the  fact  that  it  ifl  this  teDement 
population  which  swells  the  adult  death-rate  of  the  hospitals  and 
public  institutions.  If  these  children  had  had  the  average  pro»- 
peet  of  life,  the  percentage  of  those  who  wouhl  have  l>cen  alive  at 
twenty  years  of  age  would  be  in  tlie  one  case  nearly  14  and  in  the 
other  32.18.  Taking  for  illustration  the  population  of  the  city  at 
the  specified  times  as  1,200,000,  which  is  not  far  from  the  census 
returns,  and  applying  the  average  death  rate  of  Great  Britain 
thereto,  which  is  20.4  in  the  1,000  annually,  and  we  reach  a  yearly 
loss  to  the  community  of  3,427  from  the  exceptionally  bad  condi- 
tions of  infantile  life  in  the  metropolis  at  large ;  and  had  tenement 
life  been  universal  in  the  city  the  number  would  rise  to  7,872  lives  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  representing  a  capital  of  $7oO  each.  Pecu- 
niaril}',  then,  the  annual  loss  from  conquerable  causes  of  child- 
mortality  in  the  city  is  in  the  one  case  $2,570,150,  and  in  the 
other  85,1)01,000.  Did  it  cost  no  more  to  remove  children  under 
live  years  of  age  to  the  country  than  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace  (see  32d 
Aimual  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  Children's  Aid  Societ}')  requires  for 
the  class  of  children  whom  he  places  in  Western  rustic  homes, 
which  he  now  puts  at  820  per  head,  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
loss  shown  by  these  averages  actually  to  have  occurred,  would 
have  transplanted  to  rural  homes  all  the  tenement-house  children 
under  five  years  who  died  in  1880.  Indeed,  it  is  no  great  as- 
sumption to  believe  that  the  medical  and  funeral  expenses  incurred 
by  those  deaths  would  have  accomplished  the  transfer. 

Hul  more  serious  considerations  occur.  It  is  a  sad  but  justifi- 
able rofiectioii  that  the  comnumity  is,  under  existing  ciicumstances, 
richer  rather  thfju  poorer,  for  this  needless  (pienching  of  c4iild-life. 
Death  is  by  no  moans  the  only  agency  which  destroys  the  indus- 
trial and  social  value  of  a  human  being.  Neither  is  it  when  joined 
with  lunacy,  defects  and  tlisease.  There  are  moral  and  mental 
imbeciles,  who  not  only  are  useless  in  theniselves,  but  who  are  ii 
burden  on  the  labor  of  their  fellows.  These  they  burden  far  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  with  the  infeetion  of  incompe- 
tency, disorder  and  corrupt  exanii)le.  Had  the  children  of  the 
tenement  houses  who  died  in  1N><0  survived  to  nniturity,  no  small 
part  of  them  must  have  grown  up  to  usele^sness,  vagrancy  and 
crime. 

The  financial  losses,  then,  of  impoverished  childhood  in  the 
great  city  have  not  yet  been  adetiuately  shown.     After  the  account 
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k  made  ap  with  death,  a  more  serious  reckonhig  comes  with  life. 
Let  us  look  at  those  who  survive  the  pestilential  atmosphere  which 
eorelopes,  and  the  irrational  and  deficient  nutrition  which  enfeebles 
the  children  of  city  poverty.     Were  it  not  better  for  themselves 
and  the  world  that  they  should  also  succumb?     In   1883  every 
tvelfth  commitment  by  the  courts  of  New  York  was  either  of  a 
girl  under  20  or  of  a  boy  under  14  years  of  age ;  of  the  former 
tbere  were  2,084,  and  of  the  latter  2,118,  a  total  of  4,172,  or  about 
750  more  than  would  have  survived  if  the  mortality  rate  among 
children  under  five  years  of  age  in  New  York  had  been  reduced 
to  the  normal  standard  of  Great  Britain.     At  the  same  time  there 
were  thousands  of  children  drawn  from  the  poor,  permanently 
lodged  in  the  public  correctional  institutions  and  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  private  i*eformatories  of  the  city.     Those  youth  who  have 
fallen  into  i)olice  custoily  are  probably-  lost  for  an3'  good  purpose 
to  the  community,  and  that  loss,  it  will  be  seen,  is  greater  pecu- 
niarily and  numerically  than  that  caused  by  preventible  death.    As 
a  social  disease  their  presence  in  the  community  is  injurious  beyond 
computation,  since  an  infiltration  goes  on  from  them  through  grad- 
ually enlarging  areas  of  society.     Nor  is  their  depravity  like  the 
calamity  which  comes  with  a  blow  and  then  all  is  over.     Having 
reached  adolescence  they  go  on  from  year  to  year  dependent,  pre- 
datory, contaminating.     Mr.  Delamater,  of  the  New  York  Police 
Department,  after  careful  estimate,  tells  me  that  *'  75  per  cent,  of 
our  convicts  are  city  l)orn  and   bred,"  and  adds  that  of  the  2,576 
inmates  of  the  three  Stato  prisons  of  New  Yprk  on  the  30th  Sept. 
1«H4,  1,645,  or  63. 8  per  cent,  were  from   Kings  and  New  York 
counties.    The  secretary  of  the  National  Prison  Association  writes 
more  conjecturally,  but  more  emphatically  :  '*  I  looked  over  .    .    . 
my  list  of  cases  which   1   have  investigated  personally  and  find 
that  more  than  four-tlfths  of  the  wrong-doers  were  either  born  in 

cities,  or  liad  lH?fome  residents  of  cities  when  vcrv  young 

If  you  had  asked  me  '  as  between  large  town  and  city  and  country. 
hnaX  children,'  1  should  have  been  obliged  to  add  almost  the  other 
fiah." 

Thus  far  there  has  l>een  presented  onl^^  a  sordid  view  of  the  child 
problem,  but  it  is  the  best  defined  as))ect  of  it.  Within  it  lie 
thousands  of  those  irreparable  and  dislresi>ing  tragedies, — human 
Kouls  with  varied  and  noble  possibilities  lying  paralyzed  and  fes- 
teriDg.  Enveloping  them  is  a  larger  mass  not  yet  involved  in 
14 
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police  and  institutional  supenision,  where  are  the  waifs  of  the 
streets  that  cringe,  but  like  a  misused  beast  make  no  outcry,— of 
girlhood  stripped  of  all  the  charms  of  maidenhood,  of  myriads  of 
dirty  hands  which  have  no  skill,  of  profligate  youth,  of  dissolute 
manhood  and  womanhood,  of  hovels  and  dens  that  reek  with  filths 
of  beggary,  idleness  and  debauchery, — an  illimitable  expanse  of 
human  life  over  which  sweeps  no  breath  of  joy,  or  promise,  or 
hope,  but  which  is  stirred  only  by  the  foul  miasma  of  passions  and 
self-indulgence.  And  such  is  the  fetid  growth  of  neglected  child- 
hood in  a  crowded  city. 

II.  To  find  the  causes  of  the  evil  is  to  suggest  the  lines  on  which 
to  seek  the  remedy.  Thus  far  the  evils  of  city  childhood  have  been 
viewed  from  the  basis  of  the  average  mortality  of  an  entire  nation. 
As  the  statistics  of  municipal  life  enter  into  that  average,  it  is 
manifest  that  there  must  be  parts  of  the  country  where  the  expe- 
rience falls  below  the  general  line.  Indeed,  there  are  sections  of 
city  life  which  fall  below  it ;  sections  where  in  every  element  of 
healthfulness,  education,  diversity'  of  experience,  refinement,  use- 
fulness and  morality,  civilization  displays  its  highest  achievements. 
Between  this  aspect  of  the  town  and  the  country  there  is  no  need 
to  make  comparison,  or  to  enter  upon  any  doubtful  question  of 
their  relative  merits.  But  the  city  triumphs  of  civilization  only 
make  darker  their  background  of  destitution.  For  example,  the 
mortality  rate  of  Philadelphia,  a  cit}*  where  tenement  houses  are 
almost  unknown,  was  22.13  in  1883,  or  less  than  the  average  for 
England  and  Wales, or  for  Scotland.  But  Philadelphia  has  its 
purlieus  where  plagues  are  hatched,  its  i:arrow,  overcrowded, 
stench-laden  courts  and  alleys,  its  summer  caravans  of  baby  cof- 
fins filing  closely  along  every  avenue  to  the  cemeteries.  Its  low 
death-rate  is  owing  to  the  exeniplions  of  its  better  quarters  from 
the  inroads  ofefiluvia  and  infections.  The  high  rate  in  New  York 
city — it  was  29.65  in  1882 — reveals  the  ai)palling  condition  of  its 
tenement  life.  There  is  then  a  class  of  residents  in  the  town 
whose  estate  is  wretched  far  in  excess  of  the  common  experience 
of  the  country.     Why  is  this  so? 

(a)  Let  us  look  primarily  at  their  physical  surroundings  and 
then  at  the  moral  consequences.  One  nmy  stand  on  Brooklyn 
Ileigiits,  or  upon  the  Palisades,  when  the  stars  shine  with  un- 
dimnied  radiance  overhead,  and  lookinjr  across  the  river  he  will  see 
New  York  canoi)ied  with  a  cloud  which  n'fiects  the  lights  of  the 
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itreets  downward.     The  same  phenomenon  ma3'  be  witnessed  from 
Gennantown  bj*  looking  southward  where  the  compact  part  of 
Philadelphia  lies.     What  is  this  cloud  ?    It  is  the  exhalations  of  a 
great  city.     Into  it  are  poured  the  smoke  aind  gases  of  thousands 
of  factories,  the  vapors  from  festering  uncleaned  streets  and  from 
the  sewer  openings  at  nearly  every  comer,  the  fetid  breaths  and 
efflaria  of  myriads  of  unwashed  and  perspiring  men  and  beasts, 
and  all  the  other  evaporations  of  sinks  and  stables  and  garbage- 
heaps  crowded  together  in  pestilential  profusion. 

These  vapors  are  heavy  and  lie  in  the  low  quarters  and  depres- 
sions which  are  given  up  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  blind  courts  and 
narrow  passages  and  in  the  unventilated  rooms  of  their  dwellings. 
A  woman,  who  often  wants  for  a  sufficiency  of  unwholesome  food, 
and  who  is  without  skill  to  prepare  it  when  she  has  it,  a  graduate 
of  some  factory,  lays  her  joung  babe,  whose  pre-natal  life  was  de- 
pressed by  a  mother's  cares  and  griefs  too  often  caused  by  a 
dranken  or  neglectful  husband,  in  its  cradle  and  its  first  breath  is 
rank  with  noisome  odors.  Ill-nourished  herself,  cheerless  in  the 
dinginess  and  fetor  of  her  room,  anxious  about  the  rent,  oppressed 
with  work,  whether  she  is  housewife  or  forsakes  her  home  duties  for 
the  lanndry  or  the  factory,  her  maternal  nourishment  is  laden  with 
]»ains  for  the  child.  Had  she  time  she  might  carry  the  little  one 
to  tlie  open  squares  of  the  city,  but  these  are  gradually  disapiHjar- 
ing.  and  the  taxes  for  public  pleasure  grounds  and  healthgiving 
8|)aces  are  consumeil  u[X)n  the  vast,  distant  Park  accessible  chiefly 
to  those  who  have  leisure  or  wealth.  One  need  not  paint  afresh 
the  oft-drawn  picture  of  a  tenement-house  on  a  midsummer  night, 
but  the  commissioners  of  health  often  have  abundant  reason  to 
revive  in  such  quarters  the  scenes  of  the  London  plague,  and  to 
send  each  morning  among  them  a  cart  with  a  man  to  crv  at  the 
(kwr,  *'  Bring  out  your  dea<l." 

If  a  strong  constitution  resists  these  conditions  the  child  will  be 
left  for  houi-s  or  days  to  the  care  of  an  older,  and  often  a  heedless 
sister  or  brother ;  and  the}'  may  be  locked  in  their  rooni  for  secur- 
ity during  parental  absence.  Neither  1  ook  nor  picture  will  its 
little  eyes  encounter.  It  is  sehlom  washed,  habitually  ill-elad, 
and  familiar  with  hunger.  Is  it  possible  for  a  child  to  <;row  up 
pbysieally  sound  under  such  eon<litions?  Jn  his  most  iiitereslin*^ 
study  called  "the  Jukes,"  Mr.  Oujidale  elicited  evidence  of  the 
Hij^iiticant  fact,  that  pauperism  was  t\  imivU  of  low  vitality,  a  sta^e 
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lower  than  criminal  life,  which  demanded  some  enterprise.  And 
*'a  depressed  and  feeble  vitality  *'  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
the  inmates  of  almshouses.  The  child  of  such  surroundings  has  its 
normal  equilibrium  destroyed.  It  has  little  room  for  the  natural  ex- 
uberance of  childhood,  its  intellect  is  dull,  its  animal  nature  grows 
ascendant.  When  life  is  brought  down  so  near  to  the  primary 
struggle  for  existence,  the  refinements  of  modesty  and  self-respect 
disappear.  It  is  stripped  of  its  decencies  and  is  vulgar  and  naked. 
Having  little  diversion,  and  precociously  familiar  with  lewdness, 
it  becomes  the  victim  of  vices  which  impair  the  mind,  degrade  the 
tastes  and  exhaust  the  forces  of  nature.  In  the  most  of  this  over- 
crowded life,  there  is  little  check  to  the  wantonness  of  animalism. 
In  his  book  on  pauperism,  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  tells  of  households 
where  whole  families  living  in  a  single  room  fell  into  the  most 
mixed  and  incestuous  relations  of  consanguinity ;  and  when  the 
landlord  made  them  more  commodious  apartments  in  the  interest 
of  decency,  the}'  simply  sublet  the  new  rooms  and  doubled  the  ■ 
mischief.  In  the  close  contacts  of  tenement  life,  the  privacy  so 
essential  to  self-respect  is  impossible,  and  indecencies  are  endless. 
It  is  characteristic  of  life,  as  it  approaches  the  savage  state,  that 
it  will  tolerate  few  or  no  refinements  of  manners.  It  drags,  by 
intrusions,  and  jibes  and  ceaseless  example,  all  conduct  to  one 
base  standard. 

Disraeli  in  "  Sybil"  emphasizes  the  fact  that  ''incest  and  infan- 
ticide are  far  more  prevalent  in  the  city,  and  there  the  domestic 
principle  wanes  weaker  and  weaker,  year  l)y  year, — nor  can  we 
wonder  at  it  when  there  is  no  com  fort  to  cheer  and  no  sentiment 
to  hallow  the  home." 

(h)  As  for  the  education  of  such  a  child,  it  will  get  one,  but  of 
a  deplorable  sort.  Of  the  public-schools  the  offspring  of  penury 
will  see  but  little.  The  law  of  New  York  requires  that  no  child  un- 
der fourteen  shall  be  employed  in  any  shop  or  factory  unless  he  can 
produce  a  certificate  of  fourteen  weeks  full,  or  twenty-eight  weeks 
half,  schooling.  The  provision  is  little  better  than  mockery  in  the 
face  of  the  well  nigh  universal  system  of  graded  schools  in  our 
cities.  If  the  child  could  advance  from  grade  to  grade  in  this  in- 
termittent way,  the  vast  numbers  of  foreign  parents  who  compose 
the  tenement  [)opulation  have  no  ambition  to  see  their  offspring 
instructed.     If  they  had,  they  (cannot  provide  them  clothing,  and 
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dajm  their  services  to  run  errands,  mind  the  house,  sell  papei*s  or 
beg.   As  soon  as  possible  the  children  of  poverty-pinched  and 
thriftless  parents  are  hurried  into  the  mill.     "Over  227,000  per- 
WM,"  Ba3'8  a  late  report  of  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society, 
"are  employed  here  now  in  various  branches  of  manufacture.  .  .  . 
Mioj  thousands  of  children  are  employed  at  too  tender  an  age  or 
in  QDbealthy  trades,  so  that  the  physique  of  the  working  classes  is 
plainly  deteriorating,  and  many  thousands  of  3'oung  girls  are  taken 
from  family  life  or  domestic  service  and  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tions incident  to  lives  in  thronged  factories,  or  belonging  to  contin- 
Boas  overstrain  of  nerves  and   muscles."     All   this   is   fatal  to 
effective  training  in  the  school-room. 

Beyond  all  the  appliances  of  man's  designing  for  education,  is 
tbe  natural  instruction  which  we  obtain  from  things  and  from  con- 
Terse  one  with  another.  It  is  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
practical  part  of  what  even  scholars  acquire.  It  is  that  which 
makes  us  quick-witted,  versatile,  discriminating  and  ambitious. 
Two  laws  govern  this  kind  of  education,  the  firat  is  that  it  will 
take  the  direction  our  surroundings  give  it ;  the  other  is  that  its 
extent  is  in  proportion  to  the  diversity  of  things  and  persons  which 
we  encounter.  How  will  these  laws  work  among  the  tenement 
population?  Consider  that  as  our  cities  grow  in  size,  and  as  rapid 
transit  makes  the  distribution  of  the  population  in  industrial  or 
social  groups  possible,  all  the  alleviating  influences  of  wealth,  per- 
gonal influence,  educated  manhood  and  womanhood,  refined  man- 
ners, and  even  religious  sensibilit}*  are  drawn  away  from  the  quar- 
ters of  the  poor.  To  those  who  are  in  a  social  position  to  enjoy 
it.  the  diversities  of  a  great  city  bring  them  ample  and  rapid  op- 
lK>rtunities  for  enjoyment  and  improvement.  But  for  the  poor 
the  city  is  remarkably  void  of  diversities.  It  is  true  that  the  eon- 
tact  with  many  persons,  even  in  the  low  range  which  he  is  able  to 
reach,  makes  the  town  waif  observant  and  keen,  but  his  versatility 
is  too  often  lawlessness,  and  his  wit  audaeit}*.  When  the  factory 
or  shop  gathers  him  in  and  daily  fatigues  him  with  its  mechanical 
monotonies,  this  mental  alertness  will  leave  him,  and  stolidity  will 
come  in  its  place. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  sub-division  of  labor  in  great  factories 
or  industrial  organizations  upon  the  mental  enterprise  of  the  work- 
man, has  been  an  inability  or  unwillingncHs  to  attempt  any  work 
V)  which    they  have   not  been  trained.     In  very  many  eabes,  men 
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out  of  work  in  their  trade  refuse  to  attempt  other  employment, 
not  from  pride  or  idleness,  but  from  the  utter  want  of  confideDce 
in  their  own  ability,  and  froT.  the  loss  of  enterprise.  The  nar- 
rowness of  habit  weakens  their  springs  of  action.  Now  it  is  the 
tendenc3'  of  manufacturers  to  concentrate  in  the  cities,  and  it  is 
this  tendency  which  has  built  the  cities  up  into  their  present  unex- 
ampled aggregations.  People  are  drawn  from  the  country  to  the 
town  to  find  work,  and  this  subdivided,  narrow,  ill-paid  monotony 
of  toil  is  what  they  get.  Their  children  enjoy  the  sight  of  the 
same  curbs  and  bricks,  of  the  same  grimy  and  profane  manhood, 
of  the  same  slatternly  womanhood,  of  the  same  ragged,  pert  child- 
hood, in  the  midst  of  which  they  acquire  the  ambition  to  win  the  ap- 
proval of  a  poverty-scaled  community.  If  they  go  to  school  or 
church,  they  have  the  same  companionship. 

As  for  the  amusements  of  the  poor  children,  penury  closes  the 
concert  room,  the  theatre,  and  the  lyceum  to  them.  If  they  swim 
in  the  river  the  policeman  takes  their  clothes ;  if  they  fly  a  kite  he 
cuts  the  string ;  if  they  crawl  into  a  dry  goods  box  he  prods  them 
out ;  if  they  play  ball  he  drives  them  off ;  if  they  sleep  in  the 
squares  he  wakes  them  up  and  tells  them  to  "  move  on."  There 
is  light  and  warmth  in  the  bar-room,  there  is  rollicking  fun,  at  the 
level  of  his  tastes,  in  the  variety  concerts,  and  if  he  can  read, 
dime-novels  arc  cheap  and  exciting. 

(c)  A  life  moulded  under  these  conditions  has  its  physical  and 
its  mental  recoil.  The  physical  recoil  is  towards  the  indulgence  of 
appetites ;  the  nieutal  is  towards  a  conscious  outlawry  and  hatred 
of  the  society  which  has  given  him  no  better  possibilities.  The 
first  means  drunken  profligacy,  and  the  second  means  crime.  He 
drinks  for  excitement,  he  drinks  because  he  has  nothing  else  to  do, 
he  drinks  because  his  vitality  is  low,  he  drinks  because  his  atmos- 
phere is  fetid,  his  home  uninviting,  his  heart  hopeless,  and  no  one 
cares ;  and  then  he  drinks  from  habit  and  to  secure  the  most  com- 
forting companionship. 

Mary  Carpenter  writes :  ''I  believe  ....  that  the  children 
who  grow  up  untaught  and  uncared  for  in  our  Christian  and  civil- 
ized country  do  not  owe  restitution  to  society  when  they  have  in- 
fringed its  laws,  which  tlicy  have  never  been  taught.  1  believe 
that  society  owea  restUiUion  to  them  for  iiaving  left  them  in  this 
condition, — passed  them  by,  as  it  were,  ou  tiie  other  side  of  the 
world's    highway.     And   I   believe  it  ...    .    because  1  have,  for 
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these  nine  long  years  been  watching  the  fearfhl  odds  with  which 
these  poor  children  are  compelled  to  fight  the  battle  of  life." 

The}',  too,  see  the  odds,  as  they  grow  up.  And  when  they  per- 
ceive themselves  beaten  in  the  contest  before  they  knew  they  had 
a  contest,  when  they  neither  are  respected  nor  respect  themselves, 
incompetent,  dissolute  and  aimless  they  come  at  last  to  the  alms- 
bouse  and  the  prison,  conscious  that  every  fibre  of  their  being  is 
wrought  into  the  texture  of  the  pauper  and  the  criminal. 

HI.  The  remedy  for  Uiis  problem  of  neglected  childhood  is  to 
change  its  environment.  Difficult  and  sad  as  it  is,  it  is  not  only 
more  manageable  than  an^'  other  of  the  great  social  evils,  but  it 
carries  with  it  their  most  hopeful  correction. 

There  are  two  ways  of  changing  the  conditions  of  child-life 
among  the  poor ;  we  may  change  their  surroundings  in  the  city, 
and  we  may  remove  them  to  better  ones  in  the  country.  Octavia 
Hill  and  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  in  London,  Mrs.  Alice  Lincoln  in 
Boston,  Alfred  T.  White  in  Brooklyn,  Miss  Ellen  Collins  and 
31e88rB.  Cutting  and  Pellew  in  New  York,  and  the  Industrial  So- 
ciety of  Mtthlhausen  in  Alsace,  have  given  examples  more  or 
less  striking  of  the  former,  Mary  Carpenter  of  the  latter,  and 
Charles  L.  Brace  of  both. 

(a)  Let  us  take  up  the  change  of  environment  iu  the  city,  and 
look  first  on  its  physical  side.  In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
cities  within  the  lost  generation,  both  as  to  number  and  size,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  what  may  be  accomplished  within  them. 
Tliey  are  a  feature  of  our  industrial  evolution  and  represent  a 
strong  {>ernmnent  tendency  of  the  age.  Since  they  are  certain  to 
exist,  it  would  be  a  most  impotent  conclusion  that  lowly  life  could 
not  l>e  made  pure,  sweet  and  wholesome  in  them.  Moreover,  the 
attempt  to  remove  the  children  of  penury'  from  them,  can  only  be 
applie<l  to  a  small  class ;  and  while  it  is  a  most  valuable  and  suc- 
e<;i»sful  present  expedient,  the  hope  will  assert  itself,  that  it  will 
\Hi  but  tcni|)orary  if  the  modern  city  is  to  continue  as  an  element 
of  civilized  life.  In  turning  to  the  physical  reformation,  the  re- 
mark of  Professor  Ingram,  with  which  this  pai)er  began  has  appli- 
cation. "  An  economic  reorganization  of  society  imi)lies  a  imirernal 
renovation,  intellectual  and  moral  no  less  than  material/'  In 
other  words,  the  homes  of  the  i)eoplc  cannot  be  made  iiealthful 
and  gocxl  without  simultaneously  improving  the  personal  (|ualities 
of  their    inmates.     It  is  quite  probable — indied,  e\:iin[>les   of  it 
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are  not  wanting — that  a  demoralized  soul  misrht  be  placed  in  a 
palace  only  to  take  there  its  habits  of  untidiness  and  degradation ; 
•  and  that  personal  improvement  is  a  condition,  and  perhaps  an  an- 
tecedent one,  of  maintaining  a  respectable  liome.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  far  as  child-life  is  concerned,  decent  habits  and  becoming 
thoughts  cannot  be  acquired  in  vile  surroundings.  Indeed^  in  the 
case  of  adults,  if  the  change  of  environment  be  not  limited  to  a 
mere  alteration  of  material  things,  but  extend  to  neighbors  and 
personal  influences,  there  is  abundant  cx|>erience  to  show  that  im- 
provement of  character  will  often  go  hand  in  hand  with  improve- 
ment of  circumstances.  Of  this  Miss  Hill's  early  operations  in 
Marylebone  parish,  London,  are  ample  confirmation.  Another 
illustration  may  here  be  cited  which  has  never  been  published  here- 
tofore. The  Rev.  Mr.  Long  was  for  many  years  an  heroic  mis- 
sionary in  one  of  the  worst  districts  of  Philadelphia.  A  few  years' 
experience  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  a  vicious  and  criminal 
conventionalism  existed  in  that  quarter  to  which  conformit}*  was 
enforced  on  all  its  residents.  He  resolved  to  break  it  up,  and  bis 
plan  was  to  buy  up  the  old  rookeries  at  different  points,  tear  them 
down  and  erect  on  their  sites  neat  and  respectable  houses  for 
occupation  by  honest  families.  He  carried  his  architectural  mine 
up  to  the  very  entrenchments  of  the  deepest  degradation,  till  the 
place  surrendered  and  lay  open  to  any  reformatory  influence  which 
philanthropy  devised  for  it.  Objection  was  made  to  his  opera- 
tions that  they  would  only  disperse  the  beggars  and  rogues  to 
other  parts  of  the  city  where  they  would  reproduce  new  festering 
spots  ef  iniquity.  lie  declared,  after  several  3'ear*s  experience, 
that  these  fears  were  not  realized.  The  dislodged  wretches  were 
dispersed,  it  is  true,  but  they  could  not  find  other  quarters  where  their 
practices  would  be  tolerated,  and  many  of  tliem  conformed  to  the 
better  standards  of  their  new  surroundings.  He  related  how  he 
subsequently  met  men  and  women  whom  he  had  befriended  in 
Alaska  street,  and  was  i)ained  b}^  the  refusal  of  some  to  recog- 
nize him.  ''But,"  said  he,  *'  reflection  taught  me  to  attribute  tliis 
conduct  to  far  other  motives  than  ingratitude.  These  people  had 
broken  with  their  old  lives,  and  wished  to  forget  them.'*  The}'  had 
gained  ambition  and  self-respect,  and  as  Mr.  Fvong's  acquaintance 
linked  them  with  a  past  that  they  abhorreil,  they  broke  it.  If  this 
reasoning  were  not  the  noblest,  it  certainly  was  promising,  and  it 
indicated  that  a  change  of  environment  did  bring  with  it  an  im- 
l)rovement  of  character. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  highest  triumphs  of  civilization  in  re- 
^T^^ct  to  sanitary  and  moral  conditions  have  been  gained  in  the 
^^^les.    Can  they  be  won  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  fortunate? ' 
^^r  have  been  already  in  the  Peal)ody  and  Waterlow  buildings, 
^^^  which  an  account  may  be  found  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  April, 
^^84,  from  which  the  following  quotations  are   made:     ''Such 
^Qildlngs  can  house  well  as  many  as   1600  people  to  the  acre, 
whereas  some  of  the  most  crowded  and  pestiferous  parts  of  St. 
Oiles'  counted,   street   space   excluded,   but   400   to   the   acre/' 
Again,  ^^  Also  the  great  fact  remains  that,  while  in  similarly  placed 
slums  the  annual  death  rate  runs  to  40  and  more  i>er  1,000,  .  .  . 
the  Peabody  death  rate  in  1881  was  but  17.22  or  3.78  below  the 
London  average,  and  the  Waterlow  death  rate  for  sixteen  years 
bat  16.7  as  against  23.4  through  the  metropolis."     This  is  a  re- 
markable showing,  for  it  shows  that  by  means  of  proper  sanita- 
tion in  the  densest  part  of  a  great  city  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
sickness  and  mortality  below  the  average  of  the  whole  nation  and 
down    to   the    average    of    rural    districts,  coincidently   with  an 
increase  of  the  pressure  of  population  upon  a  given  area  to  twice 
and  thrice  any  that  has  yet  occurred  in  any  city  of   civilized 
Dations.  .  It  proves  that  overcrowding  is  not  the  curse  of  the  city, 
but  the  ignorance,  neglect  and  rapacity  which  permit  the  poor  to 
be  scandalousl}'  lodged.     These  achievements  demonstrate  that  it 
is  possible  to  put  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
at  a  profit  to  the  capitalist,  into  the  homes  of  the  poor,  even  where 
the}*  are  in  densest  proximity.    This  cannot  be  done  without  bring- 
ing to  bear  uyKyn  the  inmates  firm  supervision  and  discipline,  com- 
I)elling   them    to   conform    their   calculations   and    habits   to  the 
requirements  of  respectable  living.     But  the  work  of  Miss  Hill, 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  Miss  Collins  further  demonstrate  that  such  dis- 
cipline can  be  so  applied  as  not  to  di8i)erse  the  wretched  to  other 
quarters,   but  to   improve   their   manners.     A  renovation    which 
reaches  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  parents,  as  well  as  the 
aspect  of  their  apartments,  provides  those  conditions  in  which 
children  can  attain  to  physical  vigor,  and  makes  practicable  for  the 
poor  the  aphorism  mens  smia  in  corpore  sano.    Superiiiii)ose(l  upon 
this  structure  there  must  be  a  system  of  education  compatible  with 
the  necessities  of  penury.     Where  the   wolf  growls  at  the  door, 
parents  cannot  spare  the  assistance  of  even  very  small  children  ; 
and  if  they  could,  they  cannot  clothe  them  and  keep  them  in  repair 
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suitable  for  attendance  at  the  public  schools.  With  reluctance  this 
paper  begs  leave  to  doubt  whether  the  public  school  system  of  our 
great  cities,  as  at  present  constituted,  can  do  much  to  solve  the 
problems  of  impoverished  childhood.  With  their  inexorable  grad- 
ing, their  antiquated  and  unpractical  curriculum,  their  over-elabo- 
rated formulae,  and  their  methods  of  cramming,  they  are  not 
adapted  to  children  who  have  but  a  few  hours  for  a  ver^'  few  years 
to  spare,  and  those  given  intermittenth* ;  and  who  above  all  things 
need  to  be  taught  how  to  use  their  hands,  their  eyes,  and  their 
judgment  rather  than  to  memorize  the  geography  of  foreign  lands 
and  rules  of  grammar  or  pliilosophy  which  they  do  not  understand. 

Legislation  has  attempted  something  in  the  way  of  factory  acts 
and  truant  laws,  but  it  has  left  a  tremendous  incoherence  between  the 
statutes  and  the  school-system.  These  difficulties  are  susceptible 
of  removal,  and  will  remove  when  it  is  ascertained  just  what  ought 
to  be  done,  and  sufficient  concentration  of  influence  is  turned  to 
that  end.  The  schools  can  be  compelled  to  teach  by  object-lessons, 
to  teach  manipulation,  to  teach  industrial  arts,  and  to  teach  them 
at  times  and  places  convenient  to  very  necessitous  families ;  and 
the  law  can  establish  a  system  of  inspection  to  see  that  its  provis- 
ions are  obeyed  by  shop-Jieepers  and  manufacturers,  and  that  the 
truants  are  compelled  to  an  attendance  at  the  school-room. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  private  endeavors  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  well-attested  and  astonishing  results  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Brace  through  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  by 
the  American  Female  Guardian  Society,  both  of  New  York  City, 
illustrate  at  once  the  salutaiy  moral  influence  of  judicious  educa- 
tional measures,  and  what  those  measures  should  be. 

Tiie  32d  Annual  Repqrt  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  should  be 
read  by  those  who  would  learn  how  amenable  this  formidable  evil 
of  neglected  childhood  is  to  wise  treatment.  Arraignments  for 
juvenile  delinquences  in  the  police  courts  fell  in  nine  years,  from 
1875  to  1883,  from  1,131)  to  010,  and  the  commitments  from  919 
to  393  in  the  Couuty  of  New  York.  The  vagrancy  of  women  and 
girls  shrank  from  1  in  every  138  1-2  persons  to  1  in  every  541  in 
less  than  twentv-five  years.  Commitments  of  petty  girl  thieves 
sank  in  twenty  years  from  1  in  739  to  1  in  4,422  of  the  population. 
In  eight  years  crimes  against  persons  and  property  decreased  over 
IG  per  cent,  up  to  the  year  18^<3.  And  all  this  went  on  in  the  face 
of  iin  increase  of  population  by  which  it  doubles  in  about  twenty- 
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ft  ^e  years.     The  years  since  1875  are  chosen  because  they  cover 
Xlje  reports  of  the  new  Board  of  Police  Justices,  which  contain 
fijller  statistics  and  are  more  accessible  to  tiie  public ;  and  also 
V»«cause  since  that  date  the  valuable  services  of  the  New  York 
SSociet}'  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  have  supple- 
vnented  the  educational  influences  of  the  two  other  societies  just 
named,  and  the  emigration  schemes  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society ; 
\jut  an  examination  of  the  old  rep6rts  of  the  several  city  prisons, 
made  to  the  former  Commissionei*s  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
from  1853,  when  the  Children's  Aid  Society  was  founded,  to  1875, 
|m>ve  a  relative  steady  decrease  of  children's  offences  growing  out 
of  its  educational  and  reforming  influences.     The  favorable  show- 
ing from  the  police  statistics  is  not  claimed  to  the  sole  credit  of 
Mr.  Brace's  operations,  but  it  does  prove  how  similar  endeavors 
make  large  inroads  on  the  disorder  and  degradation  of  low  life 
in  the  large  cities. 

The  sanitary  results  are  no  less  remarkable,  '^  Among  the  12,835 
boys  and  girls  in  our  lodging  houses,  last  year,"  says  the  report 
for  1884,  **only  one  death  has  occurred."  Again,  ''Among  204,- 
8S)5  boys  who  have  beeny  during  the  thirty  years,  in  the  News- 
boys' Lodging  House,  th/re  has  been  no  gasc  of  an}'  contagious  or 
foul  air  diseases,  not  ev/n  ophllialmia  ;  only  one  death  (from  pneu- 
monia in  1858)  has  Occurred."  The  observant  and  sagacious 
President  of  the  New  tork  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  gives  as  his  opinion  tliat  '*our  laws  should  he  amended 
in  regard  to  institutions  entrusted  with  the  care  of  children,  pro- 
viding compulsoril}'  for  the  location  of  all  of  them  outside  the 
city  limits." 

Time  forbids  us  to  tarry  long  with  this  phase  of  our  subject. 
Y^t,  before  leaving  it,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  salutary  ort'ects 
of  open-air  excursions,  such  as  have  been  set  on  foot  in  New  York 
hy  St.  John's  Guild,  the  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Pund,  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  Children's  Country  >Veek,  and  l»y  similar  orgiinizations 
elsewhere.  To  tired  mothers  and  pining  infants,  the  fresh  air  uf 
the  rivers,  the  sea  and  the  meadows,  if  only  for  a  day  in  the  oppres- 
sive heats  of  summer,  is  a  panacea.  The  bow  unstrung  rocovcrs 
its  elasticit}*.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  the  administration  of  irrcat 
cities  the  interests  of  half  its  population  are  so  little  ncconnted  of. 
They  are  managed  for  adults,  for  trade,  for  property-hohU'rs.  Why 
should    provision  not  be  made  for  tho  sports  of  chihlhood?     Let 
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spaces  for  fresh  air  be  reclaimed  by  throwing  down  the  walls  of 
abandoned  grave  yards  and  legally  obnoxious  tenement  houses ; 
let  them  be  preserved  from  the  rapacity  of  commerce  and  land- 
lords ;  let  them  be  reserved  until  they  exist  in  evei7  ward  of  the 
town.  In  them  should  be  malls  for  children's  games,  over  which 
policemen  should  keep  guard,  not  to  repress  the  children's  sport, 
but  to  warn  olf  querulous  and  sordid  age.  Let  the  children  know 
that  they  are  a  recognized  constituency  of  civic  life.  Respect 
them  that  they  may  respect  themselves. 

(6.)  While  waiting  the  slow  processes  which  shall  yet  renovate 
the  condition  of  the  municipal  poor,  prompter  measures  must  be 
taken  for  those  who  are  suffering  meanwhile.  One  expedient  has 
been  adopted  almost  universal I3'  in  the  civilized  world.  It  is  so 
obvious,  so  cheap,  so  beneficent,  that  one  may  almost  be  ashamed 
to  argue  so  widely-accepted  and  so  well-proved  a  thing.  Practi- 
cally, it  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  emigration  schemes,  which 
for  fifty  years  have  been  urged  in  England  as  the  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  her  social  state.  The  expedient  in  question  is  that  of 
placing  children  in  families  in  the  country.  Before  the  Pari? 
Foundling  Hospital  adopted  this  plan  its  mortality  rates  averaged 
56  per  cent,  a  year.  Under  the  new  system,  that  rate  sank  to  30 
per  cent.,  for  the  whole  time  the  foundlings  were  its  wards,  which 
enters  the  school  age.  The  Hospital  San  Spirito  in  Rome  rei>orts 
the  difference  of  the  mortality  between  the  children  it  retains  in 
asylum  and  those  whom  it  places  with  families  in  the  country  as 
88.78  to  12.80  per  centum.     This  is  fi>r  abandoned  infants. 

In  the  year  ending  July  1st,  188;>,  43.4  per  cent,  of  all  the 
deaths  in  New  York  Cit}'  were  tliose  of  children  of  five  3'ears  and 
under  ;  rn  New  York  State  the  percentage  fell  to  34.9  ;  while  in  the 
rural  districts,  outside  of  all  large  cities  and  towns  the  proportion 
was  but  11).  1()  i)er  cent.  Those  statistics  are  given,  not  to  prove 
the  uncontested  superior  heaitlifulncss  of  the  country  to  the  city 
in  respect  of  child-life,  but  to  exhibit  the  measure  of  it. 

As  to  the  moral  advantages  of  country  life  during  the  period 
when  character  is  formed  one  inij)ortant  feature  demands  first 
notice.  It  is  the  selected  class  of  families  in  which  the  children 
are  placed.  In  England  there  are  express  provisions  of  law  to 
effect  this  selection.  Before  a  family  can  obtain  charge  of  a  ward 
of  the  State  it  must  bring  certificates  of  res[)ectability  and  compe- 
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^^DCj,  and  then  a  committee  of  neighboring  inspectors  has  the 
X"^ht  to  see  that  the  child  is  properly  treated.  In  the  United 
^^tatesthe  selective  process  accomplishes  itself.  As  a  rule,  to 
"^vhich  sad  exceptions  sometimes  occur,  willingness  to  receive  a 
strange  child  into  a  family  implies  on  its  part  affectionatcncss  of 
^disposition,  a  kindly  hospitality,  and  a  compctencj*  to  make  pro- 
"Vision  for  its  wants.  So  whatever  the  relative  morality  of  the 
c^onntrj  and  the  town,  this  selective  law  places  the  children  of  ad- 
option in  an  especially  favorable  position. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  healthfulncss  of  contact  with  nature, 

'^rhich  is  little  more  than  a  glittering  generality.  But  there  are  definite 

Teasons  why  the  fainn  is  favorable  to  the  safe  development  of  child- 

liood.     The   out-door  life  in  pure   air  is   one ;  the    range  of  wide 

fields  in  which  innocently  to  expend  the  exuberance   of  youth  is 

mnother ;  the  proportionate  amount  of  diversified  physical  exercise, 

from  driving  cows  to  pasture  and  turning  the  grhidstone,  to  raking 

hay  or  binding  graio,  is  still  another.     There   is  no  monotony  of 

motion  in  the  labors  of  a  farm,  but  the  position  is  varied  with  a 

dozen  dailj'  changes  of  toil  until  every  muscle  in  the  body  is  called 

Into  play. 

The  same  diversity'  accomplishes  an  important  educational  re- 
sult. The  farm  is  one  of  the  few  industries  left  which  has  not 
seriously  been  invaded  by  the  modern  subdivision  of  labor.  The 
firmer  is  still  a  jack-at-all-trades.  He  mends  his  harness  and  his 
tools,  he  repairs  his  barns  and  fences,  he  breeds  his  own  stock,  he 
raises  a  score  of  different  crops,  and  every  field  and  every  chan^je 
of  season  requires  different  duties  and  management.  That  most 
eminent  and  respected  English  authority,  Mr.  T.  H.  LI.  Baker, 
says:  ''  Now,  this  is  one  point  in  which  lies,  as  I  think,  tlie great 
value  of  agricultural  employnie'it.  A  boy  conies  to  us,  usually 
quick  and  energetic  by  nature  (for  unless  he  be  so  he  is  not  likely 
to  have  distinguished  himself  in  evil),  and  with  a  restless  craving 
for  change  and  excitement  caused  by  long-eon  tinned  vairabond 
lawless  habits.  Set  him  at  once  to  tailoring  or  shoeninking,  and 
while  he  feels  an  apparent  confinement  of  his  body  within  four 
walls,  his  mind  has  full  liberty  to  retuin  in  imagination  to  former 
scenes  of  excitement.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  put  him  to  hard 
and  unused  iKxlily  exertion  ;  his  energy  expends  itself,  not  only 
harmlessly  but  profitably,  on  the  stitl  clay  ;  the  very  feel  of  the 
fresh  air  and  the  appearance  of  liberty  tend  to  trancpiillize   and 
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allay  the  feverish  excitement ;  and,  when  the  labor  of  the  day  is 
over,  he  is  disposed  rather  to  enjoy  his  rest  in  his  new  career  than 
to  revert  to  his  former  courses.  He  may  probably,  indeed,  be 
disgusted  at  first  with  the  hard  work ;  not  unfrequently  be  declares 
that  he'll  run  away  soon  ;  but  the  very  absence  of  walls  and  ap- 
parent restraint  incline  him  to  put  off  his  intention  till  by  degrees 
he  finds,  not  only  that  the  bailiff  is  nearly  always  in  sight,  but 
that  even  most  of  the  boys  would  prevent  his  elopement  (for  the 
boy8  by  no  means  like  runaways)  ;  and,  seeing  those  around  him 
contented  and  patient,  he  finds  that  a  life  of  labor  and  regular 
habits  is,  on  the  whole,  more  to  be  desired  than  the  excitement  of 
lawlessness." 

In  these  varied  occupations  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  even 
a  child  of  tender  years  cannot  render  some  assistance  suited  to  its 
strength.  Here  is  an  object-lesson  school;  a  kindergarten  for 
manual  training.  As  diversity  of  experience  is  highly  educational 
the  country  child  profits  by  a  large  observation  of  nature,  and  by 
application  to  a  large  variet\'  of  undertakings.  It  is  true  that 
his  intercourse  with  persons  is  far  more  limited  than  that  of  the 
lad  in  town,  and  consequently  he  is  liable  to  lack  that  quickness  of 
responsive  wit,  that  alertness  to  comprehend  the  spoken  word, 
which  life  in  the  city  brings.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gets  what  is 
far  more  important  to  one  who  has  his  living  to  earn  b}-  his  own 
labor.  He  gets  a  faculty  of  observing  things  and  their  uses;  he 
learns  to  adopt  ready  expedients  for  saving  labor  or  meeting  an 
emergency ;  he  grows  in  mechanical  versatility.  In  homel}* 
phrase,  he  becomes  a  liandj*  bov.  Instead  of  intellectual  alert- 
ness, his  gains  arc  a  hundred  dexterities  and  a  fearlessness  of 
fatigue.  • 

Nor  must  there  be  forgotten  the  varieties  of  social  life  which 
the  country  still  presents,  altliongh  the  city  drains  it  so  largely  of 
its  most  ambitions  commercial  and  professional  men.  ^Vhatever 
m  jnolony  the  grown  man  may  tind  in  the  country,  there  is  none  to 
the  child.  He  sees  no  rigid  divisions  of  rieh  and  poor.  His  com- 
panions arc  of  all  the  conditions  of  life  which  the  locality  affords. 
Here  are  not  one  church  and  one  minister  for  the  well-to-do  and 
others  for  the  working  classes,  but  the  child's  pastor  is  the 
pastor  of  all.  The  passage  from  cow-herding  to  land-owning, 
from  lowliness  to  social  induence,  is  not  barred  to  even  the  hired 
hand.     All  this  is  an  atmosphere  of  promise  and  hope   and  self- 
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respect  Here  still  industry  and  faithfulness  are  roads  to  pros- 
perity iD  which  the  poorest  may  walk,  as  they  are  not  in  the  great 
shops  and  factories  of  the  town.  Is  it  not  by  reason  of  this  hope- 
fulDess  of  advancement  that  so  many  country  trained  boys  come 
erentaally  to  the  city,  not  terrified  by  its  social  distinctions,  but 
bent  on  acquiring  station  in  the  best  of  them  ?  Does  not  the 
robust  vigor,  the  tirelessness  acquired  in  destroying  one  by  one 
mjriads  of  weeds  and  in  hoeing  one  by  one  thousands  of  potato- 
hUls  daily,  the  bandiness  caught  by  acquaintance  with  the  innum- 
erable tools  and  the  diversified  employments  of  the  farm,  explain 
the  oft-observed  phenomenon,  that  country-bred  men  in  the  end 
become  the  masters  of  the  great  cities  and  the  recruiters  of  their 
strength  and  activity  ? 

There  is  space  only  to  clinch  this  argument  with  one  set  of  facts. 
The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  in  its  first  thirty-two 
jears,  sent  77,319  children  to  country  homes.  It  employs  five 
agents  to  travel  and  keep  oversight  of  them.  Its  secretary,  Mr. 
Brace,  says :  '*  Of  boys  under  14,  sent  west  bj-  this  society,  I  do 
not  think  5  per  cent,  turn  out  badly.  Of  those  older,  there  are 
^ery  few  cases  where  the}'  come  back  on  tiie  public,  eitlier  in 
prisons,  reformatories  or  almshouses ;  but  they  are  inclined  (like 
allour  lal>oring  classes)  to  change  places  often,  and  yet  they  often 
do  Well  in  a  new  family.  .  .  .  The  demand  from  the  North- 
west for  these  Children  is  as  great  as  ever,  which  shows  that  they 
'^ar  a  good  character  there  yet." 

HeiDeml>er  that  these  chihlren  were  the  homeless  or  neglected 

Waifs  of  New  York  ;  the  ganrins  picked  up  by  a  charitable  society 

when  the  natural  sui)ports  of  their  childhood   had  rotted   away. 

Contrast  their  healthfulness,  honorable   independence  and*  social 

Worth,  with  the  products  of  the  slums  and  tenements  of  the  city, 

ve8.  and  even  with  the  products  of  its  asylums  and  reformatories, 

and  words  will  add  no  force  to  the  argument.     Of  all  the    moans 

yet  deviscil  for  combating  the  mortality  ami  the  (letiTioralion   of 

neglected  childhood   in   the  city,    none    is  easier,   cIiomikt,   more 

capable    of    j:eneral    application    Jind    more    heiicriccnt    than    its 

transfer  from  dim  and  lilthy  courts  to  tlic  green  fields  ol  the  farm. 

XoTK.  — The  above  i>a{>er  waD  kindly  revised  and  in  part  edited  by  D.  (>.  Kello);^. 
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IV.     CITV  SCHOOLS  AS  COMPARED  WITB   COUNTRV  SCHOOLS, 
By  W.  M.  BEiJKKEB,  Esq.t  of  Wincbester^  Ky. 

I  never  renliased  how  odious  are  coni|>ansons  until  I  began  to 
think  about  the  theme  assigned  to  rae  for  tiie  present  occasion  by 
your  Secretary,  I  had  declined  the  invitatiou  to  meet  with  you 
this  week,  ami  did  not  know  certainly  that  1  wouUl  be  able  to  come 
until  last  Wethiesday,  As  I  left  home  on  Tliursday  you  will  see 
that  I  luivc  not  had  much  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  paper 
whie-h  I  am  ubotil  to  read,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  less  acceptable 
because  it  cornea  mom  from  the  heart  than  from  the  brain. 

The  schools  of  the  ancients  about  which  we  know  anything  were 
Inottted  in  ihe  cities*  Tlieir  experienee  has  percolated  through 
the  ages,  and  is  no  doubt  felt  in  the  educational  systems  of  to-day. 
1  will  not  attempt  to  consider  them,  however,  as  I  nm  sure  that  the 
present  will  afford  scope  enough  for  all  the  time  that  I  ought  to 
consume  Ihis  morning.  Schools  have  received  more  consideration 
in  these  I'niled  Slates  than  in  all  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Herbert  Spencer  says  that  *'  the  ideal  of  education  is  tha!,  whii'h 
prepares  for  direct  self-preservation  ;  tliat  which  prepares  for  in* 
direct  self-preservation ;  that  which  prepares  for  parenthood ; 
that  which  prepares  for  citizenship ;  that  whkh  prejiares 
for  the  iniHffllaneous  refinements  of  life/'  Horace  Mann, 
n  greater  tlian  Spencer  ever  was,  declared  the  object  of  our 
common  school  system  to  l>e,  **  to  give  to  every  child  a  free, 
straight,  solid  pathway,  by  which  he  can  walk  directly  up  fmm 
Ihe  ignorance  of  an  infant  to  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  duties  of 
a  mniL  and  can  acquire  a  power  and  an  invincible  will  to  discharge 
them,"  If  this  object  be  atUiinnhle  under  existing  systems,  then 
where  the}*  i>rcvaii  our  children  have  presenteil  to  them  an  op- 
portunity to  realize  the  ideal  of  the  practical  Englisli  thinker. 

I  lake  it  ihnt  my  tlii»mc  rvCvra  solely  to  public  or  common 
schools,  Privuie  or  seti'ct  schools  do  not  require  consideration 
from  l)o<Ues  like  this.  They  will  take  care  of  themselvea.  Com- 
mon schools  arc  not  of  m<7dern  oj  igin  ;  neither  are  they  a  Yankee 
invention.  Moie  than  three  hurfdivd  and  lifty  years  ago  Martin 
Luther  declared  that  '*  Government,  as  the  natural  guardian  of  all 
the  young,  has  the  right  to  compel  the  {teople  to  sup|x»rt  schools. 
What  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  Slate,  that  ahould   be 
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sopplied  by  those  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  such  State.  Now, 
Dothiog  is  more  neccssarj^  than  the  training  of  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us  and  bear  rule."  Less  than  a  hundred  years  after 
this  was  written,  several  of  the  German  States  passed  laws  making 
it  compulsory  on  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  during  a 
certain  period.  Over  two  hundred  3'ears  ago,  Scotland  provided 
a  free  school  in  each  parish,  and  has  reaped  an  abundant  reward 
in  the  character  of  her  population.  Scotch  blood  dominates  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany  is  the  greatest  power  on  the  Continent. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  one  voice  in  France  was  heard 
to  say:  "I  am  the  State."  Its  echo  was  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, conducted  by  people  of  whom  not  one  in  twenty  could  read 
and  write.  Hear  Gambetta,  as  he  utters  sentiments  which  the 
GtuwI  Monarqne  c*oul<i  not  have  understood,  and  which  are  the 
keynote  to  the  marvelous  progress  of  the  new  France  that  (German 
conquest  made  possible :  '*  We  place  the  interest  of  the  great 
qaestioD  of  public  instruction  above  all  piM'soual  quarrels,  and  it 
pleases  me  to  see  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  inevitable  antagonisms 
of  public  life,  all  good  citizens  are  united  on  this  point."  With 
liberal  provision  for  schools,  and  laws  compelling  children  to  at- 
tend them.  Franco  is  as  permanently  republican  as  any  State  in 
^he  American  Tnion.  (iroat  Hritain  in  1820  inaugurated  a  system 
•jf  l^^jpular  education  which  has  already  done  much  for  \\\i\  people 
^hosp  drum  beat  is  heard  aronud  the  world.  It  is  not  yet  what  it 
should  Ije,  but  one  of  the  fpicstions  in  the  coming  Parliamentary 
••Mions,  as  Chamb-jrlain  recently  declared,  will  be  for  schools  for 
5li  at  the  expense  of  all.  Her  aristocracy  do  not  close  their 
''ars  to  the  cry  of  the  passes  for  light,  and  yet  they  muj^t  be  them- 
Mves  blind,  indeed,  if  they  do  not  see  that  a  people,  when  educa- 
tion is  universal,  will  not  long  ))(»ar  the  burdens  of  the  present 
Kniflish  system. 

Common  schools,  so  potent  for  good,  as  I  have  shown,  did  not 
liavf  their  origin  in  eitier*.  In  this  country  they  were  first  estab- 
lished by  colonies,  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agrieulture.  New 
Kngland  then  manufactured  little  save  rum,  and  foun<l  a  beginning 
for  her  commercj  in  the  trallic  of  .Afriean  slaves.  I  am  not 
sfoing  to  abuse  her.  however,  for  no  man  ri'eogni/es  nu)re  fully 
than  1  do  the  great  work  that  New  Knglaixl  has  done  for  freedom 
and   the   highest   civilization  :    I    merely    want    tr»  snggest  that  s}u» 
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ought  to  remember  the  learn  in  her  own  eye  when  she  says  to  my 
section,  *'I  am  holier  than  thou." 

Cities  have  played  a  noble  part  in  the  struggles  for  hght  and 
progress.  In  Europe  they  were  the  first  to  rebel  against  the  feudal 
system.  In  Englaud,  London  always  led  the  fight  against  t3*ranny. 
In  America,  however,  Boston  was  not  much  ahead  of  the  rustic 
patriots  for  whom  Patrick  Henry  spoke,  whilst  New  York  was 
really  the  stronghold  of  loyalty.  There  are,  of  course,  advan- 
tages that  the  cities  enjoy  over  the  country,  which  are  felt  in  their 
respective  schools.  Greater  wealth  and  denser  population  enable 
cities  to  establish  systems  that  are  not  possible  in  rural  regions. 
Even  in  the  Southern  States,  where  popular  education  has  been 
inadequately  provided  for,  the  cities,  and  many  of  the  towns,  have 
graded  schools  that  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
section.  C'it}-  schools  have  two  great  advantages  ;  they  pa}'  better 
salaries  and  have  more  thorough  supervision.  They  usually-  have 
more  comfortable  surroundings,  and  receive  pupils  who  have 
greater  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  because  of  their 
better  opportunities  to  observe  humanity,  and  to  see  and  hear 
what  is  transpiring.  But  do  they  produce  more  great  men  ?  Of 
the  twenty- two  persons  who  have  been  presidents  of  these  Unite<l 
States,  at  least  eighteen  were  raised  in  the  country.  Washington 
never  lived  in  a  city  except  when  in  the  public  service.  Jackson 
and  Clay  received  the  only  education  that  they  had  in  the  country 
schools.  The  city  schools  make  all  more  intelligent,  but  an  infe- 
rior education  in  the  country  has  certainly  in  many  instances 
developed  individuality  of  character,  and  produced  great  loaders 
of  men.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has,  in  my  opinion,  never  pro- 
duced a  greater  soldier  or  statesman  than  Cromwell,  who  was 
country  bred  and  reared. 

City  schools  are  more  apt  to  fall  into  rnts,  and  to  produce 
machine  men  and  women  than  the  cc.nntry  schools.  In  the  first 
place  they  are  conducted  according  to  rides  which  take  little  account 
of  individuals.  In  the  next  j>lncethey  are  in  charge?  of  professional 
teachers,  who  follow  trodden  paths  and  are  not  apt  to  (piestion  the 
theories  of  the  nuisters  under  whom  they  have  studied.  Uniform- 
ity is  thus  reached,  and  children  sro  fir.>t  into  the  world,  march- 
ing, as  it  were,  by  the  lock  step.  Teachers  of  country  schools 
are  more  apt  to  be  young  fellows  who  expect  Ic  be  lawyers,  doct- 
ors or  preachers  ;  or  they  arc  girls  who  have  a  pride  to  wear  better 
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clothes,  or  an  aspiration  to  see  more  of  the  world,  or  to  acquire  a 
better  education  themselves  than  their  circumstances  would  justify 
them  to  hope  for ;  or  it  may  be  feeling  that  they  have  a  mission  to 
teacb.    They  are  not  wedded  to  methods,  and  have   neither  rule 
nor  superintendent  to  control  them.     Frequently   the}'   communi- 
cate some  of  their  own  ambitions  to  the   natures  with   which  they 
come  in  contact,   and  a  great  man  or  woman  may  be  the  result. 
Nearly  all  of  our  leading  men   have  been  teachers  of   this  kind. 
Tbemajority  of  the  country  schools,  liowever,  are  taught  by  those 
wbohave  little  culture,  less  ambition,  and  no  conception  of  their 
responsibility    for  the  work   in  which    the}'  are   engaged.     They 
bare  no  thought  save  to  exist,  and  look  upon  their  pupils  as  mere 
means  to  the  end  of  gaining  a  livelihood    without  manual  labor. 
I'nhappy  fares  the  community   with   such  a  teacher, — men    who 
are  failures  or  unfit  for  anything  else  get  places   in  the  country 
«ebool8  because  better  material  cannot  be    had.     The  pay  in   the 
^•oantry,  as  a  general  thing,  is  so  inadequate  that  men  of  parts  are 
'^ot  attracted  unless  it  may  be  for  a  short  time,  until  the\'  can  pre- 
pare for  something  more  satisfactory.     In  my  region  the  majority 
'>fjthe  country  teachers  are  women,  who,  as  we  lords   of  creation 
liave  decreed,  must  be  content  to  do  ever  the  same  work  for  less 
^ages. 

In  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  the  difference  between  city 
•  ind  country  schools  is  not  so  marked  as  it  is  in  the  South  and  the 
Hewer  Stnles  of  the  West.  Here  yon  have  denser  population, 
more  wealth,  and  a  township  organization.  These  are  [)oteut  fact- 
ors in  the  problem  of  securing  an  adequate  system  of  .schools.  In 
ne.nrly  all  the  Southern  States  we  now  tax  every  dollar  for 
M'hool  purpo.ses  as  much  as  you  do  at  llie  North,  but  it  does  not 
pHKluce  the  same  results.  Sixteen  hundred  niiirons  in  Massa- 
ehiisetls  will  bring  a  lari^er  fund  at  the  same  rate  of  taxation  than 
three  hundre<l  ami  fifty  millions  in  Kentucky  ;  and  yet  we  iiave 
aiib.stantially  the  same  number  of  people,  with  more  children  to  be 
cihicated,  and  these  scattered  over  a  much  larger  area.  Then, 
njrain,  the  race  problem  is  a  serious  matter  in  the  management  of 
our  .schools.  It  may  seeui  simple  to  you,  but  you  do  not  have  \o  deal 
with  it  as  a  practical  question,  ^lixed  schools  are  not  possible  in 
the  South,  as  public  sentiment  now  stands.  Whatever  may  bt  the 
theory  about  the  etpiality  of  all  men,  the  spirit  of  caste  as.serts 
iuelf  in  every  age  and  country,     'i'he  whites  in  the  South  were  but 
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recently  mnsters,  and  are  descendants  of  a  race  that  produced  Al- 
fred the  Great  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  blacks  are  not  yet  free 
from  the  debasing  influence  of  slavery,  and  only  a  few  generatioos 
removed  from  the  barbarism  of  Africa.  The  whites  feel  that  it  will 
not  be  beneficial  to  their  children  to  place  them  in  the  same  schools 
with  those  who  have  had  fewer  opportunities,  and  have  been  sub- 
jected to  worse  influences^ — blacks  understand  that  their  children 
would  be  treated  as  inferiors,  if  in  the  tame  schools.  Both  races, 
therefore,  prefer  separate  schools,  just  as  they  prefer  separate 
churches,  and  keep  the  color  line  in  marriage.  In  many  places 
with  us,  the  children  of  both  races  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to 
form  a  convenient  school  district,  and  yet  the  inexorable  law  of 
public  opinion,  which  legislation  cannot  control,  forbids  that  they 
shall  be  i)laced  in  charge  of  the  same  teacher.  I  think  I  know  pu]> 
lie  sentiment  in  my  State  as  well  as  any  man  in  it,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  I  am  correct  when  I  assert  that  in  proportion  to  population 
there  are  no  more  persons  there  opposed  to  the  education  of  the 
negro  than  there  are  people  in  the  North  who  do  not  believe  iu 
free  schools.  We  divide  our  school  fund  equally  with  white  and 
black,  and  every  thoughtful  man  is  sincerely  desirous  to  len^  a 
helping  hand  m  the  improvement  of  the  race  that  did  not  come  to 
our  shores  as  willing  immigrants,  but  which  has  developed  so 
many  admirable  (pialilies.  We  realize  that  the  negro  is  in  this 
country  to  stay,  and  that  we  of  the  South  must  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems which  contemporaneous  occupation  of  the  same  soil,  l>y  dif- 
ferent races,  necessarily  i)ro(luces.  We  comprehend  fully  that  to 
avoid  miscegeDation  and  mongrelism  we  must  educate  both  races, 
and  make*  them  too  intelligent  to  do  what  has  been  done  in  Mexico 
and  South  America. 

Our  city  schools  will  take  care  of  themselves,  because  wealth 
and  population  make  llu;  same  conditions  that  you  have  in  the 
North  and  Kast.  But  (iod  alone  knows  what  is  to  become  of  our 
country  schools  in  the  sparsely  settled  and  poorer  regions  of  the 
South.  They  lack  ordi'r,  system  and  money.  As  I  rode  through 
^'irginia  the  other  day,  on  my  way  here,  I  saw  what  strongly 
reminded  me  of  the  New  Souih.  In  many  places  under  the  old 
l)lantalion  system  where  the  ma.>5ler  and  an  army  of  slaves  had  to 
be  feci,  the  land  had  been  so  cultivated  as  to  have  become  barren 
and  useless.  Tlu'  old  fields  had  been  turned  out  as  no  longer 
fruilful,  but  after  the  lai)se  of  ycai>>  they  have  produced  a  forest 
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of  pines  and  undergrowth,  which  make  them  look  as  fresh  and 
green  as  the  original  forest,  and  have  restored  them  to  their  first 
fertility.  So  with  the  South.  A  few  years  ago  it  seemed  worn 
out  from  the  effects  of  slavery,  and  destroyed  by  the  ploughshare 
of  war.  But  all  over  it  may  now  be  seen  evidences  of  the  vitality 
of  its  soil  and  the  hope  of  its  people.  Like  the  old  field  forests 
it  may  look  ragged,  chaotic  and  disorderly,  but  the  material  is 
there  to  be  shaped  by  the  industrious  and  conscientious  builder. 
Our  country  schools  show  signs  of  the  improvement  going  on 
around  them,  but  it  will  be  generations  before  they  will  become 
what  those  who  rely  on  them  need.  If  the  people  were  now  able, 
it  would  still  be  idle  to  hope  that  illiteracy  will  turn  and  rend  itself. 
Ignorance  and  avarice  are  fit  allies,  and  when  these  are  backed 
hy  |K)verty,  the  prospect  is  gloomy  to  those  who  are  strug- 
gling for  better  things.  Local  taxation  in  the  rural  regions  of 
tlie  South  is  almost *an  impossibility.  The  majorit\' do  not  ap- 
preciate what  it  would  province,  whilst  the  minority  are  unwilling 
to  liear  its  burdens.  The  solution  of  the  ditficulty  is  to  provide 
*KrhooU  that  will  give  to  the  South  a  generation  of  educated  peo- 
ple»  who  can  then  be  trusted  to  make  whatever  sacrifices  are 
Denied  to  maintain  a  system  that  will  have  been  so  frauglit  with 
Wessings  to  themselves.  It  has  been  the  history  of  free  sciiooU 
that  they  remain  wherever  they  may  be  once  estiiblished.  So  it 
*ouJ(i  be  in  the  South.     But  how  arc  they  to  be  established? 

It  is  only  possible  through  the  agency  of  Federal  aid.  Nearly 
^'ViTv  good  school  system  now  existing  iw  any  of  the  States  is 
•as(»d  on  donations  of  lands,  in  the  colonial  period,  or  since  the 
'  nion  was  formed.  They  have  all  had  resources  other  than  taxa- 
tion. And  yet  we  in  the  South,  who  honestly  and  earnestly  favor 
free  sc1kx)1s.  have  to  contend  with  the  prejudice  against  them 
Ufiueatheil  to  us  by  ante-bellum  times,  with  tiio  poverty  of  the 
people,  with  the  sparsity  of  our  po[)ulation,  with  the  feeling  of 
casle  between  the  races,  and  with  the  very  illiteracy  which  they 
are  intended  to  remove.  It  is  a  hopeless  struggle,  unh^ss  the 
IVderal  government,  fnnn  the  surplus  in  its  treasury,  as>ists  our 
seluMil  systems  until  they  have  strength  enough  to  sustain  theni- 
M.'lve>.  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  proceeds  of  public  lauds. 
These  are  now  too  inconsiderable,  and  hesides  the  aid,  to  be 
ttltetive,  must  be  immediate.  We  ask  it  in  the  South,  because 
wt*  need  it ;  Ijecause  it  wouhl  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  whole 
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country  to  grant  it ;  and  because  by  every  principle  of  right  and 
justice  we  ought  to  have  it.  I  would  not  presume  to  occupy  the 
time  of  such  an  assemblage  as  this  in  demonstrating  how  the 
North,  the  East  and  the  West  are  interested  in  having  the  South 
as  intelligent  and  enlightened  as  the  other  sections  of  the  Union. 
And  I  need  hardly  insist  that  when  the  whole  country  joined  in 
giving  freedom  and  citizenship  to  the  slave,  it  should  assist  in 
preparing  him  to  comprehend  and  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new 
condition.  Besides,  the  South  had  an  interest  in  the  lands  that 
have  endowed  the  splendid  school  systems  of  the  Western  States 
and  to  which  certainly  one  of  the  New  England  States  is  largely 
indebted  for  its  prosperous  common  schools.  The  South  has  a 
claim  in  equity'  to  be  equalized  from  the  common  fund  with  those 
members  of  the  Union  that  have  needed  help  less,  and  do  not 
have  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  intellectual  wants  of 
the  wards  of  the  nation. 

'^The  race  problem,"  says  Mr.  Lamar,  the  wisest  and  truest 
leader  that  has  been  developed  in  the  South,  "  is  the  problem  of 
illiteracy."  All  other  questions  will  speedily  settle  themselves  so 
soon  as  the  masses  of  the  people  become  intelligent.  The  "Silent 
South  "  about  which  Mr.  Cable  has  written  so  warmly  and  so  well 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Century^  embraces  the  enlightened 
cultivated  people  of  that  region.  Ignorance  and  prejudice  are 
noisy  but  will  have  no  more  power  there,  than  in  the  North,  when 
we  have  an  adequate  system  of  free  schools  for  the  country  as 
well  as  for  the  towns  a»(l  cities. 

The  South  is  rapidly  learning  the  power  of  manufactures  to  in- 
crease wealth,  and  to  give  inrtuence  ;  but  as  yet  her  peoi)le  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  must  be  readied 
through  country  schools.  These  cannot  be  made  what  they  should 
be  without  a  sufllcieut  supply  of  money  which  can  only  be  had 
through  federal  aid.  The  chief  ditriculty  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
this  speedily  is  the  want  of  a  puldic  sentiment  so  warm  and  earnest 
that  our  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  dare  not  disre- 
ga'd  it.  I  appeal  to  those  present  who  have  so  much  to  do  with 
the  thinking  of  the  country  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  (piestion, 
as  the  most  important  need  engaging  public  attention,  and  to  show 
the  same  zeal  in  giving  us  this  great  lever  with  which  to  hoist  illit- 
eracy, that  was  manifested  at  t!ie  North  in  the  light  against  slavery. 
The  asi>iration  of  my  heart  is  to  see  this  country   an   indissoluble 
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onion  of  free  and  eqaal  States,  inhabited  by  a  people  who,  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  enjoy  the  same  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nobler  elements  of  their  nature.  '*  Open  the  door  of 
the  school  house  to  all  the  children  of  the  land,"  said  Daniel  Web- 
ster. Let  no  man  have  the  excuse  of  poverty  for  not  educating 
bis  own  offspring.  Place  the  means  of  education  within  his  reach, 
and  if  they  remain  in  ignorance  be  it  his  own  reproach.  If  one 
object  of  the  expenditure  of  your  revenue  be  protection  against 
crime,  jou  could  not  desire  a  better  or  cheaper  means  of  obtaining 
it. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Papers  included  in  this  namber  of  theVoiimoZ  of  Sodal 
Science  are  nearly  all  the  Saratoga  Papers  of  1886.  They  are 
here  arranged  according  to  their  natural  classification,  and  not 
always  as  they  were  read  in  the  several  departments.  As 
some  misapprehension  may  exist  in  regard  to  tilie  pnblioation 
of  Papers  by  the  Association,  it  nv^  here  he  said  that  all 
papers,  engaged  for  the  General  Meeting  ,of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  are  so  engaged  with  the  under- 
standing that  the}'  may  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Social 
Science^  if  the  Council  so  decide;  if,  therefore,  the  writers 
choose  to  publish  their  papers  elsewhere,  (to  which  the 
Council  offers  no  objection),  it  must  be  with  the  stipulation 
that  these  Papers  may  also  be  published  in  the  Journal^  at 
the  option  of  the  Council  as  to  the  time  of  publication. 

A  list  of  all  the  Addresses  and  Papers  at  the  Meeting  of 
1886  will  be  found  on  pages  yi-vii.  Those  which  are  not 
here   printed   were   mostly  omitted  at  the   wish  of  the  writers. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Oar  AsaociatioQ  was  organized  id  October,  1665,  at  a  public 
tji^  in  Boston,  at  which  Governor  Akdeew,  of  Mass aeh use ttd, 
fifcnded.  Its  Presidents  have  been  Prof-  W.  B.  Rogers,  Samuel 
Eucrt,  Gkoeqe  William  Ccrtis,  President  Woolskv,  David  A. 
Wilis,  President  Gilha^i,  of  Baltimore,  Prof,  Wayland,  of  Vale, 
General  Eaton,  of  the  U*  8.  Bureau  of  Education,  and  Hon. 
Caiooll  D.  Wright,  of  the  National  Labor  Bureau,  who  now  fills 
the  office;  its  Secretaries,  Samcel  Eliot,  Hekky  Villard,  andF. 
B«  SAimORN.  It  has  members  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  United 
Sttt«,  Dombenng  filmni  30O.  Its  object,  stated  briefly,  is  to  en- 
l^the  study  of  the  various  relations ,  social  and  political,  of 
iern  life ;  to  facilttate  personal  interconse  and  the  in- 
UirdiAtige  of  ideas  between  Individ aals  interested  in  promoting 
cdue&tbnat,  fiaancial,  saaitary,  charitable,  and  other  social  re- 
foms  and  prepress ;  and  promptly  to  make  known  to  the  public 
tiworetical  or  practical  results  which  may  flow  from  such  studies 
c^ tn7e«tig«tiona.  The  Association  has  no  funded  property;  its 
f^^M/br  bKiome  is  iH>m[K>sed  mainly  of  annual  payments  frr>m  mem- 
boB,  whicib  now  amount  to  less  than  $1,200  per  annum.  It  is 
it  IboQgbt  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  may  confidently  appeal 
B^lhe  general  interest  felt  in  Social  Science  throughout  the  coun- 
try, for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  list  of  members  to  500  or 
1«0W.      Sapl)ortcd  In  this  way,  and   relying  on   a  wi  '  m1 

jiopaUr  fceliogt  tt  will  not  only  stand  firmer,  but  will  io  ii 

its  ediicmtloiial  object  far  better  than  if  sup(3orted  by  a  few  sub- 
Kribers*     Membership  is  obtained  by  the  annual  paymeut  of  five 
dottara*     This  confers  the  right  to  take  part  in  business  meetings 
i^hf  Ibe  Assooiatioo,  and  to  vote  in  election  of  ofHcers,  and  entilles 
'^Mie  to  reoeiTe  its  publications  free  of  expense.     The  publications 
B^ooiisi  diiefly  of  the  **  Journal  of  Social  Science,"  which  includes 
tin  rMttlU  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  more  especially  the  pru- 
nrdlingn  mod  papers  of  tlie  Geoeial  Meetings. 

Pnblicfttions  can  t>e  obtained  and  information  had  by  address- 
lotg  the  Secfetaiy,  F.  B,  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass.,  or  the  Pub- 
Kalitri  for  the  Association »  Damrell  <&  Upham,  Boston,  and 
G.  P.  PtmtAn's  Sous,  New  York. 


GENEKAL  MEETING  OF  1886. 


The   General   Meeting   of  this  Association  for  1886  was  hel^ 
at  the  Bethesda  Parish  Houae^  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  from  the  6tl 
to  the  10th  of  September,  inclusivei  opening  at  8  P.  M.,  Se^teml 
ber  6th,  with  an  address  by  the  President,  Carroll  D,  Wrighi 
of    Boston.     The   Department   of   E(iucation   met  on   Tuesday^ 
September  7th  ;   the  Health  Department  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 8th  ;  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence  on  Thursday,  September 
9lh ;   and  the  Social  Economy  Department  on  Friday,  September 
10th.     The  Order  of  Business  was  as  follows,  after  the  President*^ 
AddresA : 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6. 

Afldreta  on  Popular  Inttructior^  in  Sodai  Sciencet  (which  will  hm  found  i 
pMgeii  28-3r».) 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7, 
Department  of  SduttUion* 

At  9.80  A.  M,»  an  Addrea*  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  Prof.  W, 
T«  Hj^aaiB,  on  The  Definition  of  Social  Science  and  the  CUustfieoHon  of  ik$ 
Topi^  belonging  to  iU  Several  Provinces. 

At  10,80  A.  M.,  Report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Department,  Hn.  Emu 
Talbot,  of  Boston;  followed  by  a  Debate  on  The  Teaching  of  Social  ScUn 
in  Colleges  and  UnitersitieM. 


WEDNESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  8. 

Department  of  ffealth. 

At  9,S0  A.  M.,  a  Paper  on  Nen^ouMnefs  of  Americans^  hj  the  Secretary  of 
the  Departmentt  Dr.  Grace  Pbckham»  of  New  York. 

At  10. ao  A.  M,,  ft  Pfli>er  Concerning  Nq»€»,  hy  Df.  H.  Holbrook  GusTia, 
Chairman  of  the  Deiiarttnent,  of  New  York. 

At  ILJIO  A,  M  ,  a  Paper  on  Hahiet,  and  Uow  to  Pfeveni  il,  by  Dr.  ValzmA 
TIME  MoTT,  of  New  York. 

Atl2.ftOP.  M,,  a  Paper  on   The  Science  of  DieUiic»t  by  Dr.  Wallac 
Wooi>»  of  New  York. 

At  8  P.  M.,  an  Addross  on  Mineral  Waters  at  Home  and  Abraad^  by  Dr< 
T.  MuNsoN  CoAN,  of  New  York. 
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THUBSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9. 

Department  of  Jurisprudence, 

AtSiJO  A.  M.,  a  Psper  on  The  State  and  th^  Savings  of  the  People,  by 
SfT.  H.  L,  Watlajtd,  D,  D.,  of  PhiliulelphU. 

^i  n  A,  M..  A  Fiiper»  i/(w  <o  Dtal  with  Habitual  CriminaU,  by  Prof. 
1 1  Bai^wih.  of  V«Je  College. 

Al  11.45  A.  Mm  *  P«per»  Boycoiier*  and  iht  Law,  bj  R«v,  T.  R.  Bacon, 

At  H  P.  Mm  ik  Pi^per,  Shalt  Fiyrcign  Immiffration  he  Further  UeMiridtd  by 
Lf^isktHon  f  hj  R«r.  T,  T.  MuNosm,  I>.  D-*  of  New  Hftven. 

FRIDAY,  8EPTEMBER  10. 

Ztepafimejit  cf  Social  Ectjnomy, 

At  9  A.  Mm  Addreflt  of  the  ChairmAiif  F.  B.  Sanbobk,  of  Concord,  Musi., 
m  Soeiai  Qa^ions  of  the  Time. 

At  10  A.  Mm  *  Debate  on  The  Right  of  I^operty  and  tk^  (hener^hip  of 
ImmL  Opened  by  Prof.  W,  T.  Harris,  of  Cooconl.  Short  speecbe*, 
f«|>eT«  and  tetters  followed  from  Thomab  Davidson,  Rer.  Dr.  Lymait 
Ai»trrr.  of  New  York.  Rct.  Dr.  H.  L.  Watla»i>,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  F. 
JtEiWUPCET,  of  WAterbury,  ConnM  Mr.  Pool,  of  New  York,  and  others* 

Tbc  election  of  officers  for  the  year  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
Scplember  7.  at  8  P.  M. 

Tlie  debate!  of  the  meeting  were  not  reported  in  ftilK 

During  tlie  session  a  special  Confereoce,  at  wlucb  several  mem- 
Wri  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Council  took  part,  was  held  at 
the  looma  of  the  Association.  Its  proceedtngs  are  deemed  of 
wlSislecit  interest  to  publish  here,  as  they  have  been  condensed 
froBi  tbe  minutes  of  the  secretary,  Di%  Channing. 

Tbe  long  pa(>er  of  Dr.  Harris,  who  opened  the  debate  on 
Properij  and  Land,  contains  much  that  he  did  not  say  in  that 
debulet  baying  been  recently  revised  and  extended. 


CONFERENCE  OF  ALIENISTS. 
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HELD  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION, 

Saratoga,  Septembers,  188C 
Morning  Sesaioo,  10  A.  M 

Mr,  Clark  Bell,  Inieroational  Delegate,  read  the  call,  which  had 
been  sent  to  each  member  of  the  several  committees  §elect45c]  by 
the  various  scientific  bodies,  who  had  responded  to  the  invitation 
Beut  by  him  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Belgian  Society  of  Mental 
Medicine,  to  co-operate  with  an  International  Committee,  and  J 
said  that  this  invitation  bad  been  seat  to  a  large  number  of  emi- 
nent alienists  and  publicists  of  the  United  States  and  tlieCanadas^ 
known  to  be  interested  in  the  subject.  The  International  Commit- 
tee on  Statistics  of  the  Insane  and  Classificatiou  of  Mental  Dis^' 
eases  is  as  follows  r 

Dr,  D,  Hack  Take,  of  London,  for  England  :  Dr*  Guttstadt,  of 
Berlin,  for  Germany  ;  Prof.  Dr,  Benedikt,  of  Vienna,  for  Austria; 
l>r.  Magnan,  of  Paris,  for  France ;  Dr.  Valdemar  Slcenberg,  of 
Copenhagen,  for  Scandinavian  countries  ;  Dr.  Mierzejewski,  for 
Russia ;  Dr.  Haraaer,  of  the  Hague,  for  Holland ;  Dr.  Sola,  of 
Buenos  Ay  res,  for  South  America ;  Mr.  Clark  Bell,  for  North 
America;  Prof.  L.  Wide, of  Basle,  for  Switzerland  ;  Prof.  Andrea 
Verga,  Senator  of  Milan,  for  Italy. 

Mr.  Bell  further  said  that  the  following  gentlemen  have  beeu 
appointed  by  the  learned  societies  as  their  representatives. 

The  Medico- Legal  Society  of  Nev^  York  i —  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  of 
Northampton,  Mass ;  Dr.  Alice  Bennett,  of  Norristown,  Pa. ;  Dr. 
Charles  IL  llughifS,  editor  of  the  AUenittl  and  Neurologui^  St* 
Louis,  Mo. 

The  Nalional  Aa^oclathn  for  the  Protection  of  the  hmane  and  the 
Prevention  of  Insanilt/ : — Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills,  of  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  John  C.  Shaw,  of  New  York. 

Tlie  American  Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebrieti/:  —  Joseph 
Patrish,  M.  D,,  Burlington,  N.  J.;  T.  D.  Crothers,  M.  D,  Hart- 
ford, CouD* ;  Dr.  Albert  Day,  Boston,  Mass, 

The  Society  for  Pr^motimj  the  Welfare  of  the  Jiifane:-^Dr, 
Henrv  R.  Stiles,  Now  York  City ;  Edward  P.  Wiley,  Esq.,  New 
York'City. 

The  Associaiion  of  Medical  SaperlfdendetUs  of  American  Insti- 
tutionif  for  the  J  tisane  i — Dr.  Charles  H.  Nichols,  of  Blof^miugdale 
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Stw  Vurk  ;  Dr.  Henrj  P.  Stearns,  Hartford  Retreat  for 
Hurtforii,  Conn. 

FiMidcmt,  MTiocboster,  Mass.;  Ira  Russell,  M,  D.*  Wincbendoti, 


American  Academy  of  Medicine: — Dr,  E.  W*  CoehiDg,  of  Boa- 
too;  Dr.  A.  D.  BoekweU,  of  New  York;  Di\  P.  N.  Couuer,  Cin- 

A  >rurgi4sal     Association     of     Canada: — ^Dr.     Heory 

Bawiad^  Muulreal ;  Dr.  James  Stewart^  McGiU  University,  Mon- 

^  i\d  Fsyrhological  Association: — Dr.  J.  P.  BaiicroUt, 

Ctu-  H,  ;  Dr.  William  B.   Goldsmith,   Provideuccj  R-   I.; 

Dr,  Walter  Channing,  Braokline,  Mitss. 

Amfriaxn  Sociat  Science  Assaciathn  : —  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord, 
MiU9. ;  l*ror»  Francis  Way  land,  New  Haven,  Couu. ;  Hon,  Carroll 
h,  W  rig  lit,  Boston,  Masa. 

Onuirio  MediccU  Aasuciatlon  (Toix>mo«  Canada) : —  Dr.  Bueke, 
lup  ^  V  fit  of  the  Insiane  As\lum  at  London,  Catiada,  and  Dr. 
C  Superintt'iukut  of  xUt  lusune  Asytum  at  Kingston, 

Mr*  Bell  moved  that  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  many  years  Superinteu- 
iieatofibc  MasaachusetU  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Northampton, 
£x-Pvt^idi*nt  of  the  A%8oeiation  of  Medical  .Siiperintendentd  of 
AaMfricau  Insitituiiout*  for  the  Ineane»  and  clmirtnan  of  the  com- 
°>ittc«  denignaled  by  the  Medico*Legal  Society  of  New  York,  t<> 
otHjpesrmte  with  the  luternatioual  CotnmitLeu,  be  rhosen  Chairman 
■'f  this  Cod ferenee,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  J,  P.  Bancroft,  of 
^'omoofil,  N«  H«y  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Earte  took  the  ohair,  and  after  thank*  ft^r  the  high 
r,  Rpoke  of  the  great  ini[)ortanee  of  the  subject,  the  dilHcullies 
i^d  embaraasments  aurn>unding  it,  and  the  great  interest  be  felt 
in  (t,  fn  oofntnon  with  all  alienists  and  publicists  in  this  country. 
h  waa  moved  that  Dr.  Henry  P.  Stearns,  of  the  Hartford  Ri 
tPttt  for  the  luaane,  delegate  representing  the  Association  of  Med- 
ical  *^'*  -***V'nt8  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  be 
da>»  rman  of  the  Conference,  which  was  seconded  by 

Dr,  Ira  Hniwieil,  of  Winchendon,  Mass.,  and  unanimously  adopted. 
On  like  luotlon,  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  of  Brooklinc,  Mass.,  one 
if  the  delegates  designated   b)'  the  New  England   I'sycholugical 
ty,  wan  (!boi»eu  secreUry  by  unanimous  vote. 
.1  Ibc  request  of  the  chair,  Mr.  Bell  stated  th|^  bistory.  uatnre 
i0d  imrpoees  of  tbc  Conference,  read  the  List  of  eminent  alienists 
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and  [Hiblicmte  who  had  been  invited,  and  a  large  number  of  lettera 
from  such  as  were  unable  to  attend,  expressing  their  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  man}'  of  them  containing  Buggestioos  as  to  thel 
labor  before  the  Conference-     Among  these  were  letters  from  Dr, 
Alice  Bennett,  of  Norristown  Asylum,   Pa.  ;  Dr.  F.  Winfsor,  of  3 
the  Massaehuaettd  Medico-Legal  Society :   Dr,  E,  W.  Cushtng, 
Boston,  representing  the  American  Academy  of  ]\Iedicine ;  Prof  J 
William  A.   Hnmmoud,    of   New  York;   Dr.  A.  K,    MacDonald, 
General  Superintendent  of  Mew  York  Cily  AnyUim  for  the  Insane^ 
and  many  others,  fl 

Mr.    Bell  Bubmitted  to  the   Conference   the   various   plans   or" 
baaea  of  cluBsilieation,  That  had  beeu  submitted  by  the  different 
members  of  the  International  Committee,  as  rei)orted  by  Dr.  B.  C. 
Ingels,  to  the  Belgian  Society,  as  also  that  submitted  by  Dr.  Mey-^ 
nert,  for  Austria,  and  Dr.  Mierzejewaki,  for  Russia.  H 

These  various  plans  were  carefully  considered,  discussed  and 
compared  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Beli  also  submitted  a  letter  from  Dr.  C*  K.  Mills,  President 
of  the  American  Neurological  Association,  urging  simplicity  and 
bi*evity  in  the  basis  to  be  adopted,  and  expressing  his  great  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  enclosing  a  plan  that  he  favored.  ■ 

A  general  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  the  Chairman* 
Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  Dr.  J.  P.  Bancroft,  Dr.  J.  M.   Carnocban,   Dr. 
Walter  Channing,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Stearns,  Mn  Clark  Bell,  Dr.  W^j 
B,  Fletcher,  of  the  Indiana  State  Hospital,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Con-| 
cord,  and  Dr.  Ira  Russell.     In  the  course  of  the  discussion*  Drs.  ^ 
Stearns  and  Channiug  each  presented  a  plan  devised  by  himself. 

The  following  points  were  considered  as  settled  by  the  Confer- 
ence : 

1.  That  the  proposed    elassifi cation  should   be   framed,  with 
special  reference  to  its  practical  use,  for  the  pur(>08e  of  securing^ 
a  uniform  basis  for  international  statistics  of  the  insane.  fl 

2.  That  it  was  not  deemed  desirable  to  make  a  complete,  de- 
tailed scientific  classification  of  insanity,  which  should  embrace  all 
known  forms  or  subdivisions  of  the  insane,  but  as  sim[>le  a  clas- 
sification as  could  well  be  framed,  for  the  purpose  bad  in  view^ 
vix :  that  uf  securing  a  basis  for  unilbrm  international  statistics,  1 
that  should  be  representative  of  American  thought  under  onr  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  science* 

After  a  full   discussion,  a   basis    was   agreed    upon,  and    Dr. 
Henry  P.  Stearns  \fm  selected  to  submit  it  to  the  Conference  at  J 
tltc  adjourned  session,  ut  9,3(1  i*.  it.,  for  further  action. 
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Aptkrkoon  Session. 

Ds.  Flint  £4Sf.E  io  the  Cbair. 

Th€  Cbair  introduced  Mr.  Clark  Bell,  the  International  Dele- 
C^ftte«  who  addreAsed  the  meeting  at  length,  giving  the  action  of 
the  Belgian  Society  initiating  the  movement ;  the  transactions  of 
tide  Aotweip  Conference;  the  composition  of  the  International 
Ccmkmittee  ;  the  labors  and  plana  of  such  countries  as  had  sub- 
ntltod  Uieir  plans  already ;  and  the  course  he  had  taken  to  secure 
tlia  oo-operatioD  of  the  most  distinguished  Amenc&n  and  Canadian  , 
AHentsta. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Steams,  of  Hattford,  made  extended  remarks, 
explainsfig  the  previous  labors  of  the  members,  in  agreeing  upon  a 
failii  whioti  he  carefully  explained  and  submitted,  and  concluded 
by  iBCmJlg  its  adoption,  and  that  it  be  recommendeil  by  the  Con- 


^^^B  A  Plan  of  Classification  of  Menial  Diseases. 

^^^^^ytaiHl  at  a  Conference  of  Committees,  Alienists  and  Ptibli- 

Pmi^Mi  on  invitation  of  Mr*  Clark  Bell,  Member  of  the  Inter- 

aaljoiuil  Committee  for  North  America,  appointed  by  the  Antwerp 

Coogrcajf  on  Classificjition  of  Mental  diseases,  as  a  basis  for  In- 

timaliotial  Statistics  of  Insanity,  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  Sep- 

8,  1886. 

Proposed  Clctssijkation, 

Acate* 
Chronic, 

Recurrent. 
Puerperal. 
Acute. 
Chronic. 
Recurrent. 
I*uerperaL 
liP-^Frloiary  deltialoi>a1  insanity  (monomania). 


1.— Kania. 


f . —  Helancholia* 


Primary. 
^       Secontlary. 
I-—  Dementia,  y     Sonile. 

Organic      (tumors, 
rhages,  etc*), 
5.— General  Paralysis  of  the  insane. 
0.^  Epilepsy. 
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7.-~ Toxic  Insanity  (alcoholism,  morphine  habit,  etc.)- 

fidency.  |     Cretlnisii. 

Greneral  discussion  followed  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Earle,  Dr.  J. 
P.  Bancroft,  of  New  Hampshire,  Dr.  W.  B,.  Fletcher,  of  Indiwa, 
Dr.  Ira  Basse!],  of  Massachasetts,  Dr.  John  M.  Carnoohan,  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  of  Brookline,  Mass.;  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  Dr.  £.  M.  Mosher,  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Hall,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  others.  On  being  pat  to  vote,  the  motion  of  Dr.  Steams 
was  adopted  unanimoosly. 

The  Ck)nference  then  a^Joomed  Hne  die. 


BUSINESS  AND  DEBATES  OF  1886. 


k 


'The  discoBBton  of  the  best  method  of  promoting  Social  Scieuee 
I&Btroctfoos  in  Aniedcaa  Colleges  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tembiir,  by  Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  who 
spoke  earnestly  of  the  opportuoity  for  such  instruction,  particu- 
bily  in  the  Southern  States,  with  whose  educational  systems  he 
wais  1D09I  familiar*  Letters  were  read  from  several  college  pro- 
fcaM>ri,  while  other  professors  and  lecturers  in  colleges  and  theo- 
hgkMl  ftchools  gave  their  experience  in  sach  instruction.  Among 
tlMt  were  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry,  of  Williams  College,  Rev.  S.  W. 
bike  of  Aubunidale,  Majss.,  a  lecturer  at  the  Andover  Theo- 
log:!cal  Seouoarf  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn^  lecturer  on  Social 
SciMloe  at  r  V.     It  was  agreed  that  the  time  had 

ilUBe  Ibr  it\  ^^  i  of  Social  Science  instruction,  and  the 

Aaioclation  wma  argted  to  clronlate  information  on  this  subject 
iflKiiig  tbe  mitversitiea  and  c^  *         of  the  United  States. 

Tke  Fmptam  of  the  Health  i  uent  excited  a  lively  debate, 

ptTticularly  Uioae  of  Dr.  Peckliam,  Dr.  Curtis,  and  Dr.  Wood ; 
mmI  iQDcb  aatiafaction  was  expressed  that  the  Committee  of  this 
DtpMlrocsfit  had  introduced  topics  of  such  immediate  and  gentral 


Hie  Papers  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department  included  a  long 
wMstBB  on  Immigraiion  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hunger  of  New  Haven. 
This  wan  debated  at  some  length  and  with  much  dissent  from  the 
view*  advanced  in  the  address,  which  was  afterwards  withdrawn 
from  |»iibliGatioD. 

Tbt  dsbitte  on  the  Land  Question  had  been  arranged  in  the 
bope  Ihal  Mr.  Uckhy  Gkokok  himself  would  take  an  active  part 
fn  il.  Thie  he  decUned  to  do,  but  referred  the  Association  to  his 
pabl^bcd  opinions,  and  to  certain  views  expressed  in  former  years 
hj  Mr.  Hkkbert  Spckceji.  Tbe  remarks  of  Prof.  Davidson  did 
ooi  fully  sastain  these  views,  which  were  generally  contested  by 
Iba  mejobem  who  8|x>ke.  Their  opinions  have  been  summed  up  by 
I'rof.  Uaiwis  in  the  Henmrks  now  printed,  and  in  a  briefer 
article  in  the  Forum^  a  monthly  magazine,  for  July  1887,  to  which 
iMiden  of  this  Jonrnal  are  referred. 
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NOTICE  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS. 


During  the  years  1886-7  the  death  of  several  eminent  member 
in  America  and  Europe  was  communicated  to   the  AssodationJ 
Among  these  were  Mrs.  5LiRiA  Weston  CHArMAX,  one  of  the  earl| 
eupporters  of  Mr.  Garrison  in   his  efforts   for  the  aboluition 
slavery;  Dr.  Gborge  Varrentr.ip  of  Frankfort,  G^nimny,  illns 
trious   for   bis  sanitary  and  philanthropic  labors   dnring   half  a 
century ;  Dr.   Fredrik  Theodor  Berg,  the  veteran  promoter 
statistical  science  in  Sweden,  whose  death  at  the  age  of  HO,  occnrre 
May  7, 1887  ;  M,  Engei,  Dollfds  of  Mulhoiise  in  Alsace,  who  ha 
been  for  many  years  the  chief  promoter  of  aesthetic,  philanthropic 
and  economic  improvements  amony  the  artisnns  and  operators 
bis  country;  Joseph  Perkins  of  Cleveland*  Ohio,  whose  Ur^ 
wealth  and  public  spirit  made  him  one  of  the  leading  philantlir 
pists  of  his  State;  Senator  Anthony  of  Rhode  Islimd,  long  activ^ 
and  conspicuous  in  the  national  legislature  ;  and  others  of  less 
note.     Brief  mention   only  can  be  made  of  these  deaths  here,  but 
the  Association  cherishes  their  memory,  and  rejoices  that  it  so  long 
enjoyed  the  benefit   of   their   eoojieration.     Copious  Memoirs  of 
several  of  these  members  have  been  published ;    and  attention  is 
particularly  directed  lo  one  of  these^  as  containing  much  that  will 
iuterest  the  promoters  of  Social  Science  every wliere  —  the  volume 
entitled  Un  Industricl  Alsacieru     Vie  de  F,  Engel  DoUJiU^  par  X»j 
Mobsman  ^  printed  at  Mulhouse  in  1886. 
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■Ml  «f  BaaH^    1.   jLjiHrican  NtnwiiiHtv— Gnc«  Pvckki^ni,  ^.  0.    ^  Hb^rLi  W«ten  of  Amarick  ud 

QnfllL  mn     S.  Tiir  Selaeot  ^^e|iftiMr^w*nftcv  srmtl,  M.  r>     IV.   P*jMr>  of  the  9fcL*l  Etuunmj 

■^^^     -     1.  LcCw*  «f  Cv»  J&«K10  »li*I  WijfliiiA    4,  Th>  ttlghl  of  Propcrtj  In  Lwid-W.  T- B*rfli. 


8014  bj  Damrbll  ft  Ufham,   Boston;    G.  P.  Putvax's  Soirs,  New 
Toik;  and  hf 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  Secretary, 

Concord,  Mass. 


GENERAL  BIEETING  OF  1887. 


The  General  Meeting  of  this  Association  for  1^87  will  be  held 
at  Saratoga,  N.  Y,,  from  the  6th  to  the  lOtb  of  September,  inclu^ 
Bive,  opening  at  8  P.  M,,  September  6tb,  with  an  address  by 
President,  Carroll  D,  Wrigut,  of  Boston.     The  Department 
Education    will    meet   on  Wednesday,  September  7th ;  the  Health 
Department  on  Wednesday,  September  7th  or  Friday,  Septeml 
9th  ;    the  Department  of  Jiiiisprudence  on  Thursday*  Septembe 
8th  ;  and  the  Social  Keonomy  Department  on  Friday,  September  Ut 
The  Order  of  Business  will  be  as  follows : 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  B. 

At  8  P.  M.     An  AddreAft  by  the  Preiident  of  the  Asaoeifttion,  Camholl 
WtttQUT,  Esq.,  iSocial  Probtema  of  tkt  Cenius,  followed  by  a  dlicutiion. 

WEDNESDAY;  SEPTEMBER  7. 

Department  of  Education. 

At  D  A.  M.     AddreMfl  by  the  Cbairmaa,  Thomas  WtirrwoaTH  lltoatiisoif^ 
Esq  ,  of  Cambridge,  Masei. 

At  9.30  A.   M.       Keport  of  ilie  Secretary,  Mise  KATHARiifS  CoHAir, 
Wellesiey  CoUege,  on  Social  Science  Insirmtion  in  ColUget. 

At  10  A.  M.  A  Paper  ou  I ti^tr action  In  fh«f  Art  and  Srienre  of  Edueatio 
in  our  CoUegts,  by  Projt,  E,  J.  Jamem,  of  the  Unlverfity  of  Pennsylviinijt. 

At  U  A.  M.  A  Paper  i»n  The  Coniributions  of  Literature  to  Socta 
Science,  by  Ma.  Hamilton  W.  MAatK,  of  New  Y»>rk. 

At  12  o'clock.      A  Piiper  on   Progresn  in  Physical  Education  in   Scko 
and  ColttgtM,  by  Ma-  WtL(.tAM  Blaikir,  ot  NVw  York, 

At  1  P.  M. 

Department  of  Health, 

At  10  A.  M.  Ik^port  of  the  Sccr*?laryi  Gracb  Teckiiam.  M,  D,,  of  N« 
York,  on  The  Rtiation  of  the  PAt/iitian  ttt  the  Community  and  of  |A«  Cow 
m unity  to  the  Pkystcian. 

At  11  A,  M.     A   Paper  on   TAe  Lungs  and  Now  to  Ksep  Them  in  Heatik^ 
by  D,  Emoht  Uolman,  M*  D.,  of  New  York. 

At  I  P*  M.     A  PapLT  on  The  Criminal  Type,  by  William  KoT«t,  M.  D,J 
AHMatiiat  Phydciai)  iit  the  Bloomingdale  Aeiylum,  New  Y'ork. 

At  8  P.  M.  A  Paper  on  Sanitary  Conditions  in  Country  JfouseM,  • 
I»r,  Lvcr  M,  Hall,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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At  1^  P.  M.  A  Paper  Conarntng  Certain  Injurious  Infivences  of  City  Life 
and  their  Rem<»fal,  by  Walter  B*  Platt,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  of  Bultimore^  Md. 

THiriiSDAY,  SEFfEMBER  8. 

Dtparimetii  of  Jurisprudence, 

At  10  A.  M.  A  Paper  on  The  Law*$  Uncertainty ^  by  Tiiomah  Thachkr, 
Esq.*  of  New  York. 

At  11  A.  M.  A  Paper  on  The  Law't  Delay,  hj  W.  M,  F.  Roukd,  Eisg,»  of 
New  York. 

At  12  o'clock,  A  Paper  on  Sociatistie  Tendenctf  of  Modtrn.  Leifiitaiton^ 
by  H*  A,  Jameb,  E»q.>  of  New  York. 

At  8.15  P*  M.  An  Addreia  on  The  Afne^rimn  Syttem  of  T^iai  by  Jury^ 
by  HoN«  D*  U.  Chambbklaik^  of  New  York. 


FRIDAY^  SEPTEMBER  9, 

Department  of  Social  Economy. 

At  9  A.  M.     Addresa  of  the  Cbairman,  F,  B.  Sakborn,  of  Concord,  Mam. 

At  9.S0  A,  M.  A  Debate  on  Profit  Sharing^  opened  by  F.  J.  KiNGsniniT, 
E»Q»,  of  Waterbury,  Ct.,  and  continued  by  N.  O*  Nkl»o?i,  E«q.,  of  St, 
IiOuU,  Geougk  Mat  Powell,  Ej»q.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  othert. 

At  11  A.  M.  An  Address  on  Woman  and  the  Temperance  QueMtion^  by 
Mrs.  FHAjicKa  A.  Willard,  of  Chicago. 

At  12  o'clock,  A  Paper  on  Social  Science  in  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth, 
by  H*  LuicoLK  Watland,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 


OF   THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 

September,   1886. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICAN 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES, 


ESSAYS  ON  DEFINITION  AND  CLASSIFICATION, 


Popular  Education  in  Social  Science. 


OFFICEKS    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION, 
1886-1887. 


President,  Gabroll  D.  Wright,  Boston. 
First  Vice-President,  John  Eaton,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Francis  Wayland,  New  Haven,  Ct.        |  Walter  Hillmav,  Clinton,  Miss. 

Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Baltimore,  Md.         :  Henrt  Hitouoook,  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 

Martin  B.  Anderson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Theodore  D.  Woomby,  New  Haven. 

Thomas  C.  Amory,  Boston.  '  Henry  B.  Baker,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Society  makes  possible  the  oollection  from  each  individual  of 
the  prodoctB  of  his  special  labor,  and  the  transfer  to  him  in  ex- 
change of  a  share  in  the  aggregate  products  of  all  mankind. 

This  fanction  of  collection  and  distribution  is  accomplished  by 
meaDs  of  the  four  cardinal  human  institutions — (1)  family,  (2) 
dvil  oommunity,  (3)  state,  (4)  church. 

The  end  and  aim  of  all  institutions  is  to  endow  the  individual 
with  the  net  results  of  the  activity  of  his  race.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  the  elevation  of  the  individual  into  the  species. 

For  this  each  individual  must  be  active  and  productive :  he  must 
produce  what  is  good  for  his  fellow  men ;  secondl}*,  the  products 
DQst  be  collected ;  and  thirdly,  i*edistributed.  Hence  there  must 
Reproductive  industry,  channels  of  intercommunication,  and  com- 
merce. 

The  goods  which  come  as  individual  products  to  the  world  mar- 
ket and  are  again  redistributed  are  of  two  kinds,  material  and 
•piritoal.  Food,  clothing  and  shelter,  are  material  and  exclusive 
io  their  nature  ;  they  have  to  be  shared  or  divided  when  distributed. 
^Qt  spiritual  products  do  not  have  to  be  divided.  Each  individual 
"*y  receive  the  whole.  The  wisdom  of  the  race  is  for  each  indi- 
^oal  in  its  entirety  if  he  will  but  enter  into  it  by  his  own  labor. 

Millions  of  men  live  lives  full  of  adventure  and  experiment,  full 
*^«n  of  error  —  full  of  collision  with  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
"'^t  their  life-experience  is  as  much  for  their  fellow  men  as  for 
^eoselves.  All  life  is  vicarious.  The  experience  of  one  man 
P^  to  all  the  rest  and  is  summed  up  in  the  aggregate  of  ethical 
^iadom. 

By  Bcience  each  man  can  vicariously  enjoy  the  sum  total  of  all 
*^ose*perception  and  all  reflection  of  mankind.  The  inventory  of 
^  world  of  matter  and  of  the  world  of  human  history  is  taken  by 
^  joint  co-operation  of  scientific  observation.     The  principles 
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that  unite  facts  and  events  are  discovered,  and  human  observation, 
thus  condensed  in  these  principles,  is  served  up  to  each  individual. 

The  peculiarities  of  time  and  place,  the  habitat,  the  climate, 
soil  and  productions — each  limited  and  peculiar — by  commerce  are 
so  neutralized  that  each  place  gets  its  share  of  the  fruits  of  all 
places,  and  is  thus  emancipated  from  its  local  defects. 

Productive  industry  and  commerce  have  as  their  first  object  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  material  products ;  but  their  spiritual 
purpose  is  far  more  profound.  In  exchanging  food  and  clothing, 
the  nations  exchange  ideas,  and  in  this  exchange  each  gets  richer 
without  parting  with  anything  except  ignorance. 

Society  makes  possible  this  miracle.  It  is  a  whole  which  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The  reinforcement  that  each 
gives  to  the  whole  is  offset  by  the  reinforcement  of  the  whole 
given  to  each.  Thus  by  society  the  individual  is  infinitely  strength* 
ened. 

The  object  of  social  science  is  the  study  of  the  nature  of  human 
combination  into  institutions.  Obviously  it  may  be  divided  into 
four  departments  to  correspond  to  the  four  cardinal  institutions — 
family,  civil  society,  state,  church. 

It  first  may  devote  itself  to  the  question  of  nurture— or  parental 
care — and  this  covers  all  phases  of  charitable  activity.  For 
although  the  family  is  the  primary  institution  for  nurture,  or  for 
the  support  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  yet  the  family  principle  has 
in  some  degree  to  be  assumed  b}'  all  the  higher  institutions. 

The  principle  of  the  family  is  nurture  ;  but  the  principle  of  our 
second  institution,  the  civil  community,  is  self-help.  By  means  of 
the  instruments  of  i)roperty  and  contract  it  procures  for  itself 
through  labor  a  participation  in  the  fruits  of  nature.  Thus  the 
civil  community  by  organization  conquers  nature  and  turns  it 
against  itself — nuiking  nature  toil  directly  for  man — making  the 
powers  of  nature  work  to  protect  our  bodies  from  the  destruction 
produced  by  those  powers.  Property  and  contract  we  call  the  in- 
struments of  this  civil  combination. 

in  the  vState,  the  third  institution  of  civilization,  man  attains 
freedom.  For  as  citizen  he  gives  his  life  for  the  existence  of  the 
political  personality  of  the  nation  and  by  it  is  reendowed  with 
that  personality — his  own  little  self  reenforced  by  the  aggregate 
of  all  the  selves  in  the  nation  and  thus  rendered  infinitely  strong 
and  firm. 
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By  the  fourth  spiritual  institution  whose  function  it  is  to  furnish 
trt,  religion  and  science,  each  man  is  illuminated  b}'  the  light  of 
the  whole.  He  learns  and  adopts  for  his  own  the  theory  of  the 
world  created  by  the  combined  vision  of  all  the  highest  seers  of 
the  race  and  by  the  combined  experience  and  observation  of  all 
scientific  laborers. 

Now,  social  science  has  for  its  legitimate  field  all  these  provinces 
—the  entire  civilization  of  man.  But  as  a  practical  working  society 
00 r  Association  has  chosen  to  leave  civil  history  to  historical  as- 
sociations, and  scientific  labor  to  associations  for  science.  The 
religious  phase  it  relegates  to  the  church.  But  it  does  not  alto- 
gether renounce  these  phases;  it  sums  them  up  under  *' educa- 
tion/* and  assigns  it  to  our  department.  The  Social  Science  As- 
sociation selects  for  its  central  theme  the  subject  of  civil  society, 
and  studies  its  details  as  they  appear  in  the  practical  world. 

There  are  the  matters  of  property — production,  distribution, 
capital,  wages,  money,  and  such  items  which  it  studies  under  the 
guidance  of  political  economy.  It  studies  government  and  law- 
making, too,  and  especially  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  vicious 
tod  criminal  classes.  It  looks  after  the  public  health  and  after 
education. 

It  strives  to  discover  how  the  institutions  of  society  are  organ- 
ically related  to  one  another  as  productive  of  human  welfare. 

As  an  attempt  to  classify  these  departments  of  Social  Science, 
which  tbe  American  Social  Science  Association  directs  itself  to 
investigating,  I  submit  the  following : 

1.  Theor}'  of  property,  real  and  personal. 

2.  Production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

8.  Theory  of  government — National,  State  and  Municipal. 

4.  Public  and  private  corporations. 

5.  Punishment  and  reform  of  criminals. 

6.  Prevention  of  vice  (intemperance,    prostitution,   vagrancj', 

etc). 

7.  Public  and  private  charities  (care  of  the  poor,  insane.  Mind, 

idiotic,  deaf-mute,  foundlings,  orphans,  etc). 

8.  Sanitation  of  cities  and  of  private  dwellings  (water-supply, 

ventilation,  drainage,  epidemics,  etc.) 

9.  Theory  of  public  elementary  education. 

10.  Higher  education    (as    furnishing    the   directive   power  of 
society). 
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Under  the  last  two — 9  and  10,  which  include  education,  Social 
Science  looks  at  the  spiritual  outcome  of  society — the  results  of 
religion,  art  and  science,  as  embodying  the  theoretical  view  of  the 
world. 

Under  the  8th  it  looks  after  the  direct  care  of  the  human  body — 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  its  environment. 

Under  the  7th  it  looks  after  family  nurture  and  the  methods  of 
supplementing  it  by  organized  charity. 

Under  the  5th  and  6th  it  looks  after  the  source  of  the  evils  that 
attack  society  and  their  remedy — pondering  means  for  the  reform 
and  punishment  of  criminals  and  searching  for  the  sources  of 
crime  in  vice  and  ignorance. 

Under  3  and  4  it  looks  after  the  organization  of  the  State  and 
its  delegation  of  powers  and  functions  to  corporations ;  under  the 
Ist  and  2d  it  investigates  civil  society  by  itself — the  realm  of  in- 
dividual endeavor,  and  the  participation  of  each  in  the  fhiition  of 
all  through  wealth. 

These  considerations  will  assist  us  to  see  how  the  several  de- 
partments of  this  Association  divide  their  labors,  and  in  how  ikr 
the  work  of  the  whole  body  exhausts  the  entire  scope  of  the 
science. 

In  the  scheme  of  classification  of  topics  falling  under  Social 
Scionce  as  drawn  up  by  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Sanborn,  the 
chief  topics  correspond  to  the  five  departments  of  this  Association. 
That  scheme  will  be  found  very  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  a  syllabus 
of  topics  on  which  instruction  should  be  given  in  institutions  of 
higher  education.  For  the  purposes  of  education  it  is  of  first  im- 
portance to  arrive  at  a  clear  definition  of  social  science  and  to  see 
how  it  articulates  into  different  topics.  This  insight  is  only  a  re- 
cognition of  the  inter-relation  of  each  branch  of  Social  Science  with 
every  other.  All  science  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  connecting 
each  fact  to  all  facts  through  principles,  so  that  each  fact  throws 
light  upon  every  other. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION  IN  COLLEGES. 

IBPOBT  OF  THB   SECRETARY   OF  THE   DEPARTMENT   OP    EDUCATION    (mRS. 
EMILT    TALBOT    OP   BOSTON). 

(Read  September  7,  1886.) 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, showing  the  statistics  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  in  the  matters  of  instruction  in  the 
several  departments  of  Social  Science  for  the  year  1886. 

The  form  of  circular  used  in  obtaining  returns  from  these  in- 
stitations,  together  with  quotations  selected  from  the  communica- 
tions received,  is  given  in  the  following  exhibit  which  has  been 
printed  separately  and  distributed  here  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  subject.  This  report  was  suggested  to 
the  committee  by  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  address  of 
the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Sanborn,  at  our  session  last  September, 
on  the  Growth  and  Future  of  Social  Science.  He  gave  us  an  account 
of  movements  in  several  colleges  tending  to  direct  the  thought  of 
students  upon  the  problems  of  society. 

It  occurred  to  our  committee  that  there  is  no  subject  more  ger- 
mtne  to  the  province  especially  assigned  to  their  department  than 
this  one  of  education  in  the  principles  of  Social  Science. 

In  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  if  anywhere,  can  be 
taught  the  underlying  principles  of  the  institutions  which  in  the 
aggregate  form  society,  and  inasmuch  as  the  educated  man  who 
aees  a  principle  clearly  will  in  the  long  run  prevail  upon  and  con- 
Tince  the  individuals  around  him  who  possess  only  a  traditionary 
knowledge  or  a  mere  opinion  in  regard  to  the  subject,  it  follows 
that  the  education  which  gives  insight  into  principles  furnishes  the 
men  and  women  who  are  to  direct  and  govern  the  community.  If 
correct  views  in  regard  to  social  science  are  to  prevail  among  the 
people,  the  colleges  and  universities  must  give  instruction  in  that 
science. 

Self-knowledge  is  well  known  to  be  tlie  most  difficult  of  all 
knowledge  to  attain.  The  mind  is  aroused  to  activity  by  objects 
different  from  itself.     It  perceives  at  first  only  the  broadest  con- 
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trasts.  It  comes,  last  of  all,  to  perceive  its  own  forms  of  knowl- 
edge ami  acting.  The  cliild  Is  satisfied  with  social  custatns  as 
they  are,  aud  it  uever  occurs  to  bim  to  luqiiire  liow  tbey  came  to 
exist  or  why  they  are  necessary.  As  lie  advances  towards  a  ma- 
ture view  of  the  worhl  he  gi-adually  perceives  the  complex  of 
customs  aud  usages  \n  wliicb  he  hves  aud  moves  and  has  his  being. 
as  a  whole — as  an  institution,  a  social  whole.  Kiually  he  comes — 
or  may  come — to  see  the  necesaittf  for  the  exiHtenee  of  social  in- 
stitutions and  for  their  forms  and  ceremonies.  If  he  attains  a 
knowledge  of  this  necessity,  lie  becomes  educated  in  principles 
and  l)ecome8  a  directive  power* 

The  first  education  is  in  use  and  wont ;  tfie  second  education 
gives  insight  into  principles. 

Use  and  wunt  is  learned  in  the  family,  the  vocation,  the  state. 
Knowledge  of  principles  is  given  by  the  school  and  the  church • 
Religion  ever  furnishes  to  a  people  tin*  highest  ideal  of  their  civil- 
ization^tlie  ultimate  norm  by  which  they  measure  all  theoretical 
and  practical  matters  of  life.  The  school  endeavors  to  teach  facts 
and  events  and  to  connect  them  into  a  system  by  means  of  prin- 
ciples—thus bringing  down  into  the  world,  or  incarnating  as  it 
were,  the  highest  principle. 

When  we  speak  thus  of  the  school  we  have  in  mind  its  outcome, 
its  highest  realisation  as  found  in  the  college  or  university.  For 
in  the  higher  education  is  found  fully  revealed  the  object  and  aim, 
or  the  goal  towards  which  the  elementary  school  is  diix^cted. 

The  highest  institutions  of  learning  furnish  the  teachers  of 
the  lower  institutions.  If  the  teachers  see  the  prineiples  clearly 
they  will  guide  the  earliest  steps  of  the  pnpil  so  that  he  may  move 
towards  insight  even  if  he  does  not  fully  attain  it. 

These  considerations  have  suggested  themselves  to  our  com- 
mittee as  they  have  turned  their  attention  npon  the  question  of  in- 
struction in  social  science  in  colleges  and  universities. 

It  will  be  found  upon  inspection  of  the  statistical  tables  given 
below,  that  all  these  institntions,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  give 
instniction  in  the  first  two  topics  of  onr  schedule — those  relating 
to  the  theory  of  jiroperty^  real  and  |»ersona!,  antl  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  These  are  taught  under  the  head  of 
jiolitical  economy.  In  this  branch  come  up  the  very  practical 
c|uestions  of  capital  and  labor,  the  currency  used  for  money,  pro- 
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tectioo  and  free  trade,  rent,  population,  labor-saving  machinery 
and  the  readjustment  of  vocations. 

In  our  own  Association  these  topics  fall  in  part  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Finance,  and  in  part  to  that  of  Jurispnidence  and  Legis- 
lation. 

The  third  and  fourth  topics  ])elong  to  our  department  of  Juris- 
prudence exclusivel}' — the  theor}'  of  government,  national,  state, 
tnd  municipal,  is  usually  taught  in  American  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Kven  the  pupils  in  the  highest  class  in  our  district  schools  usually 
spend  a  half  year  (or  nearl}'  that  amount)  on  this  study.     The 
^reat  lesson  learned  from  this  stud\'  of  the  constitution  is,   of 
coarse,  the  articulation  of  government  into  three  departments — ( 1) 
tile  law  making,  or  legislative,  (2)  the  law-applying,  or  the  judic- 
isiT}*,  (3)  the  law  enforcing,  or  the  executive.     Even  the  grammar 
^cshools  have  succeeded  in  lodging  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the 
i<iea  of  the  necessity  of  the  complete  separation  of  these  depart- 
vv^nts  in  a  government  that  secures  perfect  justice,  and  have  thus 
"*-^aght  well  the  ideal  form  of  all  free  government.     The    fourth 
■Vena,  that  of  corporations,  does  not  seem  to  receive  so   much 
attention  as  the  three  topics  just  named.     It,  too,  belongs  to  our 
^^epartment  of  Jurisprudence.     AVhile  the  study  of  fundamental 
1  ^w  receives  general  attention  in  the  schools,  because  its  outlines 
^ave  become  general  principles,  the   subject  of  corporations  gets 
I  itlle  attention  l>ecau8e  it  belongs,  not  so  much  to  the  realm   of 
t»riDciples,  as  to  the  realm  of  prescri])tion,  and   requires  for  its 
Understanding  a  knowledge  of  statutes  and  legal  usages. 

On  account  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  subject  in  local 
*Dd  national  politics,  we  think  that  there  should  be  some  general 
theory  of  it  prepared  and  taught  in  all  general  courses  of  study. 

The  fifth  topic  of  Social  Science  relates  to  the  punishment  and 
reform  of  criminals.  It  is  important  that  the  community  at  large 
should  feel  a  sense  of  justice  towards  the  criminal.  This  involves 
not  only  the  technical  attitude  which  apprehends  him  and  admin- 
isters the  penalty  of  the  law,  but  the  humane  one  which  looks  intc> 
the  social  causes  which  generate  criminals.  This  humane  sense  of 
justice  takes  upon  itself  accordingly  a  portion  of  the  responsibility 
for  crime,  and,  by  way  of  expiation,  looks  to  the  inii)rovement  and 
reform  of  the  criminal.  This  question  of  the  genesis  of  crime  and 
the  cure  of  the  criminal  is  one  that  goes  very  deep  and  touches  the 
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fundamental  principle  upon  which  all  the  labors  and  investiga- 
tions of  this  Association  are  based. 

The  sixth  topic — the  prevention  of  vice — is  akin  to  it,  dealing 
as  it  does  directly  with  the  influences  which  ripen  into  crinoie,  as 
well  as  sap  the  foundations  of  society  immediately.  The  practical 
institutions  of  public  and  private  charity,  which  in  one  way  or  an- 
other provide  for  the  results  of  vice  and  crime  as  well  as  for  the 
victims  of  misfortune,  form  the  seventh  subject  of  Social  Science. 
The  great  problem  of  all  our  practical  endeavor  is  how  to  inter- 
pose in  behalf  of  the  class  of  abnormal  individuals  of  society  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  restore  to  them  their  normal  self-activity  and 
independence,  and  not  by  our  efforts  crush  out  their  spontaneity 
and  individuality.  All  our  help  must  go  to  aiding  them  to  help 
themselves. 

But  these  three  topics,  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th — crime,  vice,  and 
charity — receive  far  less  attention  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
than  the  other  topics  of  our  schedule.  The  fact  is  due,  doubtless, 
to  the  unformulated  character  of  this  department  of  Social  Science. 
It  is  still  in  a  state  of  empiricism,  and  no  fundamental  principles 
have  been  as  yet  reached  or,  at  least,  generally  recognized  and 
adopted  as  such. 

We  should  remark  that  all  our  higher  institutions  give  instruc- 
tion in  ethics  or  moral  philosophy,  and  that  this  branch  of  study 
includes  the  general  ground- work  or  principles  which  are  to  guide 
us  in  dealing  with  vice,  crime,  and  cbarit3'.  And  it  appears  that 
many  of  our  colleges  extend  the  oral  discussion  of  ethics  to  these 
questions.  This  suggests  to  us  the  feasibility  on  the  part  of  all 
institutions  of  higher  education  of  reaching  these  topics  by  a  short 
course  of  lectures,  which  shall  present,  in  a  thoughtful  manner  to 
their  students,  the  great  social  problems  of  our  age.  Perhaps  the 
syllabus  of  lectures  given  at  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  Boston 
University — included  in  the  appended  exhibit — is  the  best  outline 
for  such  a  course. 

It  is  not  so  important  that  a  cut  and  dried  formula  as  to  diagnosis 
and  treatment  be  given  to  pupils,  as  that  they  shall  be  made 
thoughtful  and  observant  in  these  matters. 

The  eighth  topic  is  assigned  to  our  department  of  Health.  We 
feel  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the  progress  that  is  made 
in  teaching  the  laws  of  sanitation.  It  is  also  becoming  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  legislation,  national,  state  and  municipal. 
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It  18  taught  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  physiology 
ID  the  elementary  schools  as  well  as  in  higher  schools.  Under  the 
lieads  of  engineering  and  architecture  also,  it  receives  increasing 
attention. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  topics,  assigned  to  this  Department,  relate 
to  Edacation.  Incidentally  or  otherwise,  most  of  our  higher  in- 
ftitationa  treat  of  the  theory  of  popular  education.  The  necessity 
of  free  public  elementary  education  for  all  the  people,  whatever  is 
to  be  their  career,  is  very  generally  conceded.  Our  higher  educa- 
tion is  supported  in  part  bj'  public  expense,  in  part  by  private  en- 
(iowment  and  in  part  by  direct  charge  on  the  pupil. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  method  of  establishment  and  support  of 
lii£r)ier  education,  as  its  importance  that  should  receive  attention. 
Xltioae  who  resort  to  colleges  and  universities  may  be  supposed  to 
ae«  tbe  value  of  higher  education.  But  few  of  them  can  state  this 
eletrly  to  themselves  or  to  others,  and  there  is  a  special  inability 
to  defend  the  curriculum  adopted  for  higlier  education.  Hence 
tlic  influence  of  graduates  in  behalf  of  higher  education  is  not  what 
H  should  be  in  the  community. 

Oar  civilization — the  world  civilization  in  fact — is  progressing 
towards  democracy  and  individual  enlightenment.  It  does  not 
impress  towards  wisdom  so  rapidly,  for  individual  enlightenment 
does  not  generally  signify  the  attainment  of  wisdom  so  much 
as  the  conviction  that  individual  private  judgment  is  the  measure 
of  all  things.  Our  chief  conservative  influence  is  to  be  found  in 
tbe  higher  education  which  indoctrinates  the  youth  in  principles 
that  have  been  tested  through  the  ages  and  gives  him  a  check  upon 
Us  raw  conceit  and  a  bridle  upon  his  immediate  impulses.  He 
toqoires  a  power  to  hold  back  the  rash  verdict  of  the  moment  and 
test  it  by  the  verdict  of  the  ages. 

It  is  evident  enough  to  us  that  there  has  never  been  in  the  world 
before  so  great  a  necessity  for  the  thorough  education  of  3*outh  in 
colleges  and  universities  as  now,  and  all  youth  enjoying  such  in- 
itmction  should  be  made  conscious  of  the  importance  of  their 
privileges  and  of  their  duty  to  extend  them  to  greater  numbers  of 
their  fellows. 


IS 
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As  above  indieatcnl,  and  as  ineutioned  on  pages  22  and  23  of  the 
Journal  of  Social  Science^  No.  XXI.,  we  have  underlakcn  to  collect 
statistics  regarding  the  actual  instruction  given  in  the  several  de- 
partinents  of  Social  Science  by  American  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. For  this  pnrfiose  we  sent  out  in  the  summer  of  188G  the 
circulars  there  printed  and  ol^taineil  returns  fmm  upwards  of  one 
hundred  institutions  affording  higher  edncfiiinn.  The  ten  Topics 
covering  which  questions  were  asked  were  the  foliowiug,  and  thej^ 
have  Ijeen  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  addreiis  of  Professor 
Harris,  page  3 : 


1, 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


8, 

9. 
10* 


Theory  of  property,  real  and  personal. 

Production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

Theory  of  Government — National,  State  and  Municipal, 

Public  and  private  coq (orations. 

Punishment  and  reform  of  cnrninafs* 

Prevention  of  vice  (intemperance,   prostitutioti,   vag:i'ancyt 

etc.) 
Public  and  private  charities  (care  of  the  poor,  insane,  bliod, 

idiotic,  deaf-mute,  foundlings,  orphans,  etc.) 
Sanib'ition  of  cities  and  of  private  dwellings  (water  supply, 

ventilation,  drainage,  epidemics,  etc.) 
Theory  of  public  elemeutary  education. 
Higher   education    (as   furnishing   the   directive   power  of 

society). 


In  the  following  table  the  returns  are  given  alphabetically  b}* 
States.     The  answers  are  symbolized  as  follows : 

a* — Taught  in  preparatory  department, 
I. — Taught  incidentally. 
p. — School  of  political  sciences. 
*. — Subject  taught,  but  year  not  stated. 
1. — Subject  taught  in  Freshman  year. 
2. —      ^^  **     Sophomore    ** 

3.—      ''  ''     Junior  '' 

4.—      **  *'     Senior 

5. —      "  "'     Post  graduate  course. 

6.—      '*  <*     Law  School. 

7< —      "  ^*     Medical  SchooL 

8. —      '^  '*     Normal  department. 

9, —      ''  '*     Scientific  SchooL 

^, — Ist  and  4  th  years ;  f^ — 3d  and  4th  years ;  J — 4th  or  3d  years ; 
1.4_-l8t,  2d,  3d  and  4th ;  2-l<— 2d,  M  and  Ulu 
Uu. — University,     Col. — College. 
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Wmi  OF  C0LU6E. 


ARKANSAS. 
Utile  Rocdc  Un. 


LitUeRock,      i    4 


CAUFOBNIA. 

Un.  or  tte  Pacific 
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OBOBGIA. 
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^^  I  Col 
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INDIANA. 

^taller  Un 

'Kartham  Col 
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Hanover  Col 

'Klartsrille  Col 

Kndiana  Uii 

IOWA. 

JUnity  Col 

Cornell  Col 
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Atlanta, 
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Lake  Forest, 
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Lebanon, 
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Wbeaton, 


KENTUCKY. 

BereaCol 

Central  Un 

Centre  Col 
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Rentncky  MU.  Institute. 
OicdenCol ^. 

LOUISIANA. 

Centenary  Col 

Tnlane  Un 


InrinfTton. 
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Hanover, 
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Coll.  8prinpj«, 
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Uen  Moines, 
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MAINE. 

Bowdoin  Col 

Colby  Un 
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Johns  Hopkins  Un . . . 
Bock  Hill  Col 


Topeka, 


Berea, 

Richmond, 

Danville, 

Georgetown, 
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Bowling  Green 


Jackson, 
New  Orleans. 


Brunswick, 
Waterville, 


Baltimore, 
EUicott  City, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

ABhertt  Col 

Bosum  Un 

Hanraid  Col 

Tofts  Col 

iCol 


'Amherst, 
Boston, 
Cambridge, 
College  Hill, 
IWilliamstown, 


4       4 
4       4 


4  ' 
4       4 


3 

1 

i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1-4 

1-1 

4 

4 

3 

a 

4 
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3 
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t 
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HAHE  OF  COLLEGE. 


MIOHIQAN. 

H»ttle  Creek  CoL 

EJllsdaleCol . 

iTti.  oX  Michi^n ...,,..... 

MINNESOTA. 
Carlton  CoL.  .........*..  .* 

Uu.  Qi  Mlaneaotn- ........ 

MI880UBI. 

Central  Col..  ..  =  .... 

Drory  Col ...-^ 

PrJteneti  IuHtitut« ......   . 

atewartsviUe  Col .. 

II u,  State  of  Mi^aoud... . . 

Washington  Vti ...... 

William  Jewell  Col 


NEBRASKA. 

Crelghton  Col 

NEW  HAMF8SIBHI. 
Dunmoutb  V^L 


NEW  JEBSBY. 

Iltit^er  Col ,  - . , 

NEW  TOSK, 
The  CoL  City  of  N.  YorlL. 

ColumiTiA  CoL ............ 
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Symcuie  Un  ,..>......... , 

Uaion  C<j1.. ...... ...,..,,, 
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OHIO. 
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Kenyon  Col - -. 

Ohio  Un.. ,..,... 
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Un.of  Woo«ter.,. ........ 

ITrhana  Un. 

WilberforceLTn....,.,..., 

OREGON. 
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Fmnklin  &  Mnrwball  CoL 

Vn.  of  IVnti?«ylvAnta- 

Wa*lilu  g  t  on  <!'  .1  effe  raoo . , 
Western  T'n.  of  Fenn 


RHODE   ISLAND. 
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BO.  CAROLI^^A. 
Un.  af  South  Carolina. . . 
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Christian  Brotbers.- ..... 

Cymherland  Un  ...  — . .  - . 
i  J  rani  Memorial  Un.  . .  ►  - 
Ud.  of  the  South........ 

Til.  of  Tenne«»ee. 

VERMONT, 

Middlebury  C<>J  ........ . 

TTn.  of  Vermont 

VIROINIA. 

Hampden  Sidney  Col. . . . 

Roanoke  Col  ......  — , . , 

WaBbtngUin  &  Lee  Un.. . 

WISCONSIN. 
Blpon  Col...  ............. 

Fjj,  of  Wiamm^n, ........ 


TOWN. 
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Byraouse* 
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Rochester, 
FoughlteepslOi 
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Gambjer* 

Athena* 

lielaware, 

rinoSnoati, 

WooHter, 

Urbann, 

Wilber  force, 
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ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  institutions  for  higher 
edacatioD  have  elective  courses  or  are  divided  (like  the  Univer- 
nty of  Vii^nia)  into  separate  ^^  schools"  or  departments,  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  answer  the  schedule  by  naming  definite 
years. 

The  following  remarks  are  copied  from  letters  received  from  the 
presidents  or  from  professors  of  political  economy  in  the  several  in- 
stitQtioDs  named : 

Atlanta  University  (Ga.) :  ''  None  of  these  subjects  are  taught 
except  incidentall}',  .  .  .  but  some  of  them  would  be  very 
valuable  even  in  an  elementary  course — especially  Nos.  5,  6,  7, 
and  8." 

Clark  University  (Ga.)  :  **  Topics  1,  2  and  4  are  studied  uuder 
the  head  of  (political  economy ;  topic  3  in  a  special  text-book ; 
topic  9  in  our  Normal  Course  ;  discussions  have  been  held  in  topic 
5.  We  endeavor  to  impress  on  our  students  their  relations  to 
society  and  the  duties  arising.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
hygiene  and  kindred  topics.  I  think  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  in  all  grades  of  schools  to  topics  3  and  8  especially.'' 

German  English  College  (111.)  :  "  We  touch  on  these  topics  quite 
extensively  in  class  instruction  on  political  economy,  civil  gov- 
ernment, physiolog}'  and  hygiene,  moral  pliilosoph}',  commercial 
law,  etc." 

Illinois  College  (111.)-  "Topics  1  and  2,  14  weeks;  3  and  4, 
11  weeks ;  the  others  by  lectures." 

t^rlham  College  (Ind.)  :  "  One  term  of  twelve  weeks,  five  hours 
e*ch  week,  devoted  to  political  economy." 

Indiana  University  (Ind.)  :  '*  My  course  in  political  science  can 
l>e  taken  either  in  the  senior  or  junior  year,  and  is,  I.  Theory  of 
Government ;  II.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law ;  III.  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Political  History.  I  have  also  a  course  in  Econ- 
omics and  Sociology  covering  the  two  years  (3d  and  4th),  and 
^  topics  4  to  8  inclusive  are  taken  up  in  a  summary  manner, 
wd  also  as  topics  of  special  investigation.  The  coming  year 
I  hope  to  investigate  the  town  and  county  poor-houses  in  our 
vicinity.  As  the  work  gets  more  thoroughl}'  in  shape  I  shall  hope 
to  extend  this  kind  of  original  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
•todents." 
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Parsons  College  (Iowa)  :  "  Topics  1,  2,  3,  4,  9  and  10  are  pre- 
sented to  classes  in  civil  government,  political  economy,  and  inter- 
national law." 

University  of  Iowa  (Iowa)  :  "There  is  need  of  instruction  in 
all  the  topics  placed  upon  the  schedule  in  collegiate  work  (besides 
the  instruction  given  the  Law  and  Medical  departments)." 

Berea  College  (Ky.)  :  ''  We  t^ach  Perry's  Political  Ekx>nomT 
with  discussions  ;  Young's  Science  of  Governmeni ;  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  and  Hygiene ;  give  much  instruction  on  the  subjects  ol 
intemperance,  ventilation,  etc. ;  Fairchild*s  Moral  Philosophy,  with 
lectures  on  chastity  and  on  every  vice,  as  well  as  on  punishments 
and  reforms ;  twelve  lectures  a  year  on  Public  Education,  with 
discussions  ;  the  Bible,  two  days  in  a  week  ;  a  weekl}'  religious  lec- 
ture ;  many  prayer  meetings,  well  attended ;  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations;  much  social  intercourse 
with  constant  moral  improvement." 

Centre  College  (Ky.)  •  "Instruction  given  on  all  these  topics  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  Moral  Philo&ophy,  Political  Econ- 
omy, International  Law,  Constitution,  Physiolog}',  etc.,  etc.  Elach 
of  the  ten  topics  are  discussed  to  a  greater  <>r  less  degree.  In  text 
l)ook8  many  of  these  subjects  are  treated  directly,  others  come 
up  incidentally  or  are  treated  in  lectures  during  the  four  years  of 
the  college  course." 

Johns  Hopkins  University  (Md.)  :  '•  Instruction  is  given  in  topics 
5,  7,  9  and  10  in  advanced  (university)  work.  One  lecture  and  one 
meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Seminar}'  each  week — to  i)ost-grad- 
uates  only.  Topics  2,  3  and  4  are  treated  in  the  courses  in  Polit- 
ical Science  extending  through  tw^o  years." 

Boston  University  (Mass.):  ''I  enclose  the  following  syllabus 
of  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn's  course  before  the  School  of  Medicine : 

First  Lectike,  Wednesday,  Jan.  27,  at  8  p.  m. 

I.    \Vho^  and  How  Many,  (he  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Classes 

are, 

1.  The  physically  defective  ;  including  the  blind,  the  deaf  mute, 
the  idiotic,  the  congenitally  disfigured,  the  crippled,  etc. 

2.  The  mentally  or  morally  abnormal ;  including  the  insane,  the 
inebriate,  tho  unbalanced  or  ''cranky  class,'*  etc. 

:\.  The  unft)rtunate  and  therefore  dependent;  including  widows 
and  orphan  ohiklron,  the  old  and  infirm,  strangers  in  the  country, 
persons  thrown  out  of  work,  or  suddenly  deprived  of  means,  by 
fire,  flood  or  other  calamit}'. 
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4.  The  sick,  with  those  dependent  on  them. 

5.  The  vicious ;  including  persons  habitually  intemperate,  pros- 
titutes, vagrants,  petty  thieves,  young  offenders,  etc., — witli  the 
families  of  such,  or  persons  who  depend  on  them  more  or  less. 

6.  The  criminal  class ;  including  those  who  suddenly  or  habit- 
uillj  commit  crime,  and  are  either  in  prison,  or  are  living  in  the 
commooity  and  may  at  any  time  be  an*ested  for  crime, — with  those 
dependent  on  them,  and  often  involved  in  their  crimes. 

7.  The  actual  inmates  of  such  public  establishments  as  prisons, 
almshoases,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  the  insane,  etc.,  schools  for  the 
blind,  deaf  and  idiotic,  asylums  for  special  classes,  such  as  old 
men  and  women,  soldiers,  sailors,  orphans,  etc. 

8.  Estimated  number  of  these  classes. 

n.  OtMral  and  Special  Duties  towards  the  Classes  named. 

1.  Doty  of  the  State,  as  representing  the  whole  com  muni  t}'. 

2.  Duty  of  the  Public,  in  its  individual  capacity. 

8.  Duty  of  the  Professions,  and  especially  the  Medical. 

ni.  The  Health  of  the  Community,  and  of  Individuals,  as  an 
Agent  in  producing  the  Dependent  Classes. 

1*  Sanitary  conditions  and  ordinary  sickness. 

2.  Contagious  diseases  and  epidemics. 

3.  Insanity  and  its  causes. 

^.  Maternity  and  diseases  of  vice. 

IV.  Anomalous  Position  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  reyard  to 

Disease  and  Vice. 

Second  Lecture,  Wednesday,  Feb.  3. 

V.  The  True  Character  of  a  Public  Establishment  for  a  Dependent 

Class. 

1.  Its  relation  to  the  State  and  the  public  treasury. 

2.  The  admission  and  detention  of  its  inmates. 

3.  Their  sanitary  condition  and  treatment. 

4.  Their  visitation  and  inspection  by  individuals  or  committees. 

5.  Professional  and  general  criticism  upon  the  management  of 
^  establishment. 

6.  Its  direct  educational  value  to  the  medical  profession. 

n.  Hospitals  for  the  Sick  and  tJie  Insane. 

1.  These  two  classes  unreasonably  separated  in  medical  educa- 
tion. 

2.  iDsanity  a  specialty,  but  also  involving  the  most  general 
considerations. 
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3.  Insanity  in  general  practice. 

4.  Clinical  instruction  as  necessary  in  regard  to  insanity  as  to 
surger}',  or  ordinary  disease. 

5.  The  Westborough  Hospital,  as  related  to  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  and  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine. 

VII.  Almshouses  of  the  State  or  the  MunicipcUUies, 

1.  In-door  and  out-door  relief. 

2.  An  almshouse  necessaril}*  a  hospital  in  some  degree. 

3.  Out-door  medical  relief  and  dispensarj'  practice. 

4.  The  Massachusetts  system  of  out-door  relief. 

5.  The  regulation  and  visitation  of  almshouses. 

6.  The  almshouse  at  Tewksbury  and  its  histor}'. 

7.  The  city  almshouses  of  Boston. 

Third  Lecture,  Wednesday,  Feb.  10. 

VIII.  MaJteimity  Hospitals  and  the  Care  of  Young  Children. 

1 .  The  need  of  maternity  hospitals  in  cities,  and  the  evils  to  be 
guarded  against. 

2.  Infanticide  and  the  desertion  of  children. 

3.  The  Massachusetts  system  of  care  for  motherless  infants. 

4 .  What  may  be  done  by  physicians  in  this  matter. 

0.  The  disposal  of  "children  of  the  State." 

IX.  Truant  Children  and  Juvenile  Offenders, 

1.  Vagrancy  among  children  and  grown  perso:i8. 

2.  Truant  schools  and  local  or  private  reformatories. 

3.  State  reformatories. 

4.  Tiie  famil}'  system  for  reforming  young  offenders. 

FouHTii  Lkcture,  Wednesday,  Feb.  17. 

X.  Prisons  and  their  Inraates, 

1.  The  convicts  themselves. 

2.  Their  families  and  dependents. 
l^.  Discharged  prisoners. 

XI.  General  Remarks  on  the  whole  Subject,'' 

Harvard  College  (Mass.)  :  "  As  the  course  here  is  entirelj* elect- 
ive, the  topics  are  taken  by  men  of  all  classes.  Of  course  the 
higher  studies?  (as  indicated  by  the  higher  numbers)  are  generalh* 
taken  by  older  men.  The  following  in  history  answer  your  ques- 
tions 3  and  4  : — 
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2.  CoDstitational  Goveniment  in  England  and  the  United  States 
(Introductory  to  Courses  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  18).  Tu.,  7%., 
Sat,,  (U  11  {first  half  year)  J  counting  as  a  half-course, 

[4.  Political  and  Legal  Institutions  of  the  Roman  £mpire. — De« 
Tek>pment  of  the  Prankish  Constitution  to  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. TFed.,  Pri,,  and  {at  the  pleasure  of  the  Instructor) 
Mon.^  at  12  {second  half-year),  counting  as  a  half  course. 

[8.  Histoiy  of  Government  and  Administration  in  France  from 
the  Prankish  period  to  modern  times.  Wed.,  Fri.,  and  {at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Instntctor)  Mon.,  at  \0. 

[9.  Constitutional  and  Legal  History  of  England  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century.     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  2. 

13.  Constitutional  and  Political  Historj*  of  the  United  States  (1783- 
1861)  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  12. 

18.  American  Colonial  History  (to  1783).     Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.,  at  11. 

The  following  syllabus  shows  the  scope  of  the  studies  in  Politi- 
cal Economy  for  1886-87,  thus  answering  questions  1  and  2  of 
your  circular :  — 

General   Plan. 

''The  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  attain  two  objects.  (1) 
Familiarity  with  the  leading  principles  of  the  science  is  not  only 
desirable  for  purposes  of  discipline,  but  indispensable  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  study  of  practical  questions.  Course  1  (with  Divi- 
sion B  for  the  second  half-year)  aims  to  give  that  general  know- 
ledge which  every  educated  man  ought  to  have.  Por  those,  how- 
ever, who  wish  to  attain  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  principles  of 
economics,  one  course  is  not  deemed  sufficient,  and  such  students 
we  strongly  urged  to  continue  this  disciplinary  training  through  a 
woond  year.  To  enable  them  to  do  so,  an  advanced  course 
(Course  2)  has  been  provided,  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  principles 
Md  systems  of  various  writers  selected  from  different  schools. 
(2)  It  is  desired  to  turn  the  attention  of  students  to  the  historical 
Md  practical  side  of  the  subject,  affording  training  in  the  use  of 
Iwoks  and  sources,  the  collection  of  statistics,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  such  public  questions  as  constantly  arise  from  year  to  year. 
This  second  object  is  provided  for  in  Courses  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  10. 

The  purpose  of  the  plan  being  clear,  it  can  be  used  either  by 
^faoaewho  have  only  a  limited  time  to  give  to  Political  Economy, 
^J  taking  Course  1  and  afterwards  an  applied  course,  or  by  those 
^l»o  expect  to  make  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  by  tak- 
i^l  1  and  2,  and  as  many  other  applied  coui-ses  as  may  seem  de- 
•irtble;  and,  those  who  take  Course  2,  can  at  the  same  time  carry 
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on  work  in  any  of  the  practical  subjects.  With  this  explanation 
of  the  scope  of  the  general  plan,  students  will  find  It  useful  to 
know  the  particular  bearing  of  each  course. 

Detailed  Statement. 

1.  First  lutlf-year:  Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy. — 
Dunbar's  Chapters  on  Banking. 

Second  half-year :  Division  A  (Theoretical) :  Mill's  Principles 
of  Political  Economy.  — Cairnes's  Leading  Principles  of 
Political  Pkjonomy.  Division  B  ^ Descriptive)  :  Lectures 
on  Money,  Finance,  Labor  and  Capital,  Cooperation,  So- 
cialism and  Taxation.     Mon,.  Wed,.  Pri,,  at  9. 

Course  1  is  intended  not  only  as  a  means  by  which  a  student 
may  obtain  the  necessary  preparation  for  advanced  courses,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  acquiring  that  general  knowledge  of  the  subject 
desired  by  those  who  have  little  time  to  give  to  the  study.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half-year  attention  will  be  given  to  the  main  principles 
of  Political  Economy  and  to  the  elements  of  Banking,  and  all  who 
elect  the  course  will  have  substantially  the  same  work.  J.  8, 
Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (the  revised  and  abridged 
edition),  and  C.  F.  Dunbar's  Chapters  on  Banking,  will  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  the  teaching,  with  illustrations,  explanations,  and 
questions  in  the  class-room. 

For  the  second  half-year  the  members  of  the  course  will  be 
separated  into  two  groups,  on  the  basis  of  their  preferences  and 
plans  for  the  future.  If  a  student  expects  to  give  further  stud\'  to 
Political  Economy  he  is  advised  to  join  Division  A,  Alx)ut  the 
middle  of  the  year  each  student  will  he  given  au  opportunity  to 
choose  between  Division  A  and  Division  B.  For  admission  to 
Courses  2  and  3  a  student  is  required  to  have  passed  satisfactorily 
in  Division  A.  It  is  understood,  however  that  instructors  may 
consider  individual  cases  on  their  merits,  and  make  i>ossible  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  for  good  reasons. 

Inasmuch  as  Division  ^1  will  contain  those  who  expect  to  make 
a  more  serious  study  of  Political  Economy,  the  work  of  the  second 
half-year  will  be  largely  <:ivon  up  to  a  study  of  the  principles,  in 
order  that  greater  familiarity  with  economic  reasoning  raa3'  l>e 
gained.  It  is  intended  to  use  i)ortious  of  Mill,  and  of  J.  E. 
Cairnes's  Leadimj  Principhs  of  Political  Economy  as  the  ground- 
work. It  is  hoped  to  carry  on  this  i)art  of  the  course  through  the 
means  of  [)roblems  accompanied  by  references  to  the  authors. 

Division  B  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  mean  to  take  but 
one  course  in  Political  Economy.  Its  object  will  be  to  illustrate 
the  ap[)licati()n  in  practice  of  the  prlncii)les  dealt  with  in  the  first 
half-year.  Brief  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  labor  question, 
cooperation,  industrial  partnership,  trade-unions,  socialism,  free- 
trade  and  protection,  money,  bimetallism.     The  work  will  be  large- 
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ly  descriptive  aDd  historical.  The  instruction  will  be  partly  by 
lectures,  and  partly  by  the  discussion  of  Upton's  Money  in  Poli- 
tki.  Jevons's  The  State  in  relation  to  Labor ^  and  other  brief  books. 

•2.  History  of  Economic  Theory.  —  Examination  of  selections 
from  Leading  writers.  —  Lectures.  Mon,^  Wed,  {at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Inatrxicior)  ^  and  Fri.^  at  2. 

Course  2  is  intended  for  those  who  mean  to  make  a  more  ex- 
haostive  study  of  the  literature  and  the  leading  principles  of  the 
subject  than  is  given  in  Course  1.  An  examination  will  be  made 
of  the  historical  development  of  Political  Economy  and  of  the 
views  of  contemporary  writere  on  important  questions  of  principle. 
The  first  half  of  the  year  will  be  occupied  chiefly  with  the  history 
of  ecoDomic  doctrines.  The  instruction  will  be  partly  by  lectures, 
aod  partly  by  the  discussion  of  passages  from  the  works  of  great 
eeoDomists,  such  as  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo.  In  the  second  half 
oftlie  year  certain  selected  topics  will  be  taken  up,  and  their  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  writers  of  the  present  time  (such  as  Cairnes, 
Sidgwick,  Walker,  George,  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Wagner)  will  be  ex- 
amined. The  topics  for  1886-87  will  be  taken  from  the  following 
list:  the  wage  question;  interest;  rent;  manager's  profits;  the 
theory  of  money ;  international  trade ;  the  method  and  scope  of 
political  economy  ;  socialism  and  the  relation  of  the  state  to  econo- 
mics. For  admission  to  Course  2  it  is  required  to  have  passed 
sitisfactoril}-  in  Course  1,  Division  A, 

•3  Investigation  and  Discussion  of  Practical  Economic  Questions. 
—  Short  Tlieses.  Tu,^  Th,^  at  3,  and  a  third  hour  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Instructor, 

Provision  is  ma<ie  for  the  discussion  and  study  of  such  practical 
Questions  of  the  day  as  may  come  up  from  time  to  time.  Only 
^lK)8e  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  Course  1  will  be  admitted 
to  this  course.  Special  and  detailed  investigations  are  confined  to 
bourse  10.  In  Course  3  it  is  expected  that  a  number  of  topics 
^1  he  taken  up,  thus  re<iuiriiig  no  exhaustive  treatment  of  single 
objects.  Without  losing  more  time  than  in  an  ordinary  course,  it 
^  intended  that  each  student  shall  have  practice  in  collecting  the 
^*cts  and  in  making  a  simple  statement  of  opi)osing  arguments  on 
^tt»e  pari  of  a  question  of  the  day,  in  the  form  of  a  short  thesis. 
The  topics  thus  presented  will  be  the  basis  of  discussion  by  other 
*todent8,  or  by  the  instructor.  It  is  the  plan,  however,  to  keep 
^is  essentially  an  elementary  course  in  investigation,  open  to  those 
*bo  do  not  intend  to  carry  on  an  elaborate  investigation  in  Course 
^0.  So  far  as  can  now  be  stated,  the  topics  for  1886-87  will  be 
^en  from  the  following  list :  — 

The  navigation  laws  and  American  shii)ping ;  bimetallism  ;  ap- 
I^f^tion  of  gold ;  reciprocity  with  Canada  and  Mexico  ;  ad  van- 
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tagcs  of  goveruraent   issues  of  notes  compared  with  those  or 
national   banks ;  railway  transpoilatiou  ;  Aniorican    comt^etil'tQa 
the  surplus  revenue  ;  coopei^tion, 

4,  Economic  History  of  Europe  and  America  since  tlie  Set 
Years'  War.  —  lectures  and  written  work.  Mon.t  Wei 
FfL.at  11. 

It  is  intended  in  Course  4  to  trace  the  economic  effects  of 
great  events  in  the  history  of  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty-fif 
years.  This  course  does  not  require  any  previous  study  of  Potiti 
cal  E(.!onorny  ;  hut  it  is  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  studes 
electing  it  to  take  cir  to  have  taken  either  Political  Economy  1 
History  Pi  or  13,     The  following  topics  will  be  treated  : — 

The  economic  results  of  the  iu  vent  ion  of  textile  machinery  aa 
of  the  use  of  steam  ;  of  tlie  American  and  French  Revolutions  ; 
the  iutroduction  of  railwu3's  ;  of  steam  navigation  ;  of  the  new  « 
coveries  of  gohi ;  of  the  retiued  uses  of  credit ;  of  the  civil  war  < 
1861-Cr>;  anil  of  the  Frmico-rierman  war  of  I87i»  and  the  polil 
cal  reorganization  of  (jermany. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  in  which  these  topics  are  treats 
text-book  work  will  be  prescribed  for  18W6-87 ;  and,  bei^ii^e^ 
regular  mid-year  and  final  examinations,  hour  examinations  wiff 
also  he  held  ;  in  place  of  which,  however,  proficient  studeota  may 
substitute  written  work,  upon  special  subjects  assigned  by  tha 
instructor. 

•5.     Economic  effects   of   Land    Tenures   in  England,  Ireland, 
France,   and  Germany •  —  Lectures  and  Theses,     Once  a 

waek^  counting  as  a  half-course. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily 
in  Course  1,  Special  topics  are  assigned  to  members,  and  the 
writt4!U  thesis  when  prepared  is  made  the  subject  of  criticism  and 
diMcussion  Ity  the  instructor.  In  these  studies  students  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  conclusions  through  their  own  investigations,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  collection  of  fact'^  and  statistics  iu  the  College 
Library.  This  course  covers  the  questions  now  of  political  in 
portance  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany  in  their  ec 
nouiic  aspects,  and  embraces  the  Iblluwiug  subjects : — 

In  England:  the  land  law?! ;  relative  position  of  landlord, 
ant,  and  laborer  iu  the  last  one  hundred  years;  tenant-rights 
leases;  prices  and  importation  of  grain  ;  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 3 
American  competition;  peasant  proprietorship.  —  In  Ireland  : 
ancient  tribal  customs  ;  English  conquests ;  relations  of  landlor 
and  tenant ;  security  of  tenure  ;  Ulster  tenant-right ;  absenteeism} 
parliamentary' legislation  ;  acts  of  1861*.  1870,  1881,  1>^82;  popu- 
lation ;  prices  of  food  and  labor. — In  France :  feudal  burdens  ou 
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land ;  relation  of  classes,  and  condition  of  peasantry  and  agricul- 
tore  before  the  Revolution ;  small  holdings  and  the  law  of  equal 
dimioQ ;  present  condition  of  peasantry  and  agriculture ;  growth 
of  population ;  statistics  of  production,  wages,  prices ;  peasant 
proprietorship. — In  Germany  :  reforms  of  Stein  and  Ilardenberg ; 
cooditioD  of  agricultare ;  peasant  proprietors  ;  statistics  of  wages 
and  prices. 

*6.   History  of  Tariff  Legislation  in    the  United  States.     Tu,, 
7%.,  (at  2  second  haXf-year)^  counting  as  a  half-course. 

Course  6  is  partly  economic  and  partly  historical.  The  eco- 
nomic principles  which  should  govern  tariff  legislation,  and  the 
fiscal  and  administrative  questions  arising  in  connection  with  it, 
mH  be  discussed.  In  the  historical  part  of  the  course  attention 
will  be  given  mainly  to  the  history  of  legislation  on  the  tariff  in 
the  United  States  from  1789  to  the  present  time.  Brief  considera- 
tion will  also  be  given  to  the  experience  of  the  Colonies  in  foreign 
trade  before  the  Revolution  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  to 
the  tariff  history  of  England,  France  and  Germany.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  course  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  8  and 
with  Historj'  13.  The  nature  of  the  course  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing Bommary  of  the  topics  taken  up  in  the  tariff  history  of  the 
United  States  :— 

L  1789-1816:  Tariff  system  adopted  after  the  formation  of 
tbe  Constitution ;  Hamilton's  report ;  the  state  of  the  protective 
controversy  before  1816  ;  the  beginnings  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try.—II.  1816-1840:  The  American  System;  Henry  Clay;  the 
tariffs  of  1824,  1828,  1832;  the  Compromise  Tariff  of  1833;  the 
growth  of  manufactures  ;  the  economic  effects  of  protection. — III. 
1840-1860:  The  political  tariffs  of  1842  and  1846;  the  industrial 
Pfogrcss  of  the  country  from  1M46  to  I860.— IV.  1860-1883  :  the 
Civil  War ;  the  development  of  the  existing  tariff  system  ;  the  act 
^  1864 ;  the  tax  reducing  acts  of  later  years  ;  the  tariff  revision 
of  1883;  the  economic  etlects  of  the  protective  system. 

For  admission  to  Course  6  a  student  must  have  passed  satisfac- 
tory in  Course  1 . 

•7.    Public  Finance  and  Banking. — Leroy-Beaulieu*s  Science  des 
Finances.     Mon.^  TTed.,  Fri,^  at  3. 

In  this  course  it  is  proposed  to  review  the  financial  system  of 
two  or  three  of  the  leading  modern  countries,  their  methods  of 
taxation  and  of  borrowing,  and  the  characteristics  of  their  bank- 
ing-systems, especially  as  connected  with  tbe  public  finances.  II- 
lostration  by  comparison  with  tbe  practice  of  less  important  coun- 
tries and  by  historical  examples  will  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
work. 

Written  reports  by  the  students  upon  assigned  topics  and  dis- 
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cussions  thereon  in  tlie  class-room  will  be  chiefly  relied  oo  in  eon 
ducting  this  course,  and  for  admission  to  it  a  satisfactory  record 
in  Course  1  is  required. 

*8.     History  of  Financial  Legislation  in  the  United  States, 
77i,,  ai  2  (Jlrst  half-year),  counting  <i9  a  half -course, 

in  tliis  eoursef  for  admission  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  ha* 
paj!)sed  aatisfactorily  in  Course  1,  a  comprehensive  review  will 
made  of  the  financial  history  of  the  United  States,  with  9|>eci 
cousifleratiori  of  Hamilton's  financial  system,  the  struggle  orer 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  finances  of  the  civil 
war  and  of  the  period  of  suspended  payments.  This  coarse  is  ad- 
vantageously taken  with  Course  6,  making  a  full  course  for  the 
year,  and  is  also  a  useful  aeconipnniment  to  History  I'K  It 
be  carried  on  with  a  limited  number  of  lectures,  with  frequei 
reports  by  students  upon  assigned  topics*  and  with  a  prescribed 
course  of  reading. 

•10.     Special  Advanced  Study  and  Research. — In  1886-87,  com- 
petent   students    may    pursue    special    investigations 
selected  topics  under  the  guidance  of  any  one  of   the 
structors. 

Course  lU  is  open  only  to  Graduates,  to  t'andidates  for  Honors 
in  Political  Science,  and  to  Seniors  of  high  rank  who  are  likely 
obtain  Honorable  Mention  in  Political  Economy.     The  subject 
be  pursued  is  selected  upon  consultation  and   agreement  with   t 
instructor  under  whose  direction  the  student  is  to  work,  and  tJ 
course  can  then  be  taken,  either  as  a  full  course  or  as  a  half- 
course,  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  investigation   may  in  the 
judgment  of  the  instnictor  require," 
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Williams  College  (Mass.)   ^' Topic  (i)  all  the  Junior  year,  on© 
hour  daily  ;  (^2)  sixteen  weeks  of  Junior  year,  one  hour  daily  ;   (3 
all  Junior  year,  three  hours  weekly.     Topics  4-10  are  touched 
incideutally  in  connection    with  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit( 
States,   which  is  learned  and   recited ;    and    in    connection    wil 
lectures  on  the  Comnioo  and  Roman  Law.     Two  terms  of  histoi 
English  and  American,  six  hours  a  week,  give  additional  oppoi 
tunity  to  treat  social  science  topics." 

Michigan  University  (Mich.)  '^Impossible,  with  oar  system  of 
electives,  to  say  in  what  year  of  a  student's  course  these  studieo^ 
will  be  taken  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  answer  that  most  of  this  work  c^me|^ 
in  the  tbird  and  fourth  years  of  collegiate  residence.     Some  of  the 
more  elementary  studies  may  be  begun  in  the  second  half  of 
Bcoond  year." 
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Pttirersity  of  Minnesota  (Miim.)  **  In  my  judgment,  subjects 
l»  2,  S,  4,  7,  9  and  10  should  be  taught  to  all  undergradaates  —  of 
coaneooly  elameots  can  he  given  to  undergraduates*  No*  5  will 
nmw  some  incidental  notice  in  the  department  of  Ethies^ — as  also 

I  N«.  G ;  No.  8  should  be  so  generally  taught  in  lower  schools 

Itogire  nil  neecs*ary  instructiou  not  technical.  The  secretary 
of  tlie  State  Board  of  ileal tli  giv^s  an  admirable  eourae  of  lectures 
to  irtjf  Seniors.  We  plan  to  instruct  post-graduates  in  any  of 
Ihcte  «pt*ct&Uies,  according  to  their  choice.  Last  year  the  gpeeial- 
tMiebo9en  wi*re  Money,  Property,  Taxation  and  Land  Systems. 
Tbecoufse  for  undergraduates  is  this: 

Fofl  Term. — Political  Flconomy  (topics  1  and  2.) 

Smmd  Termn — Civil  Govennnent  (topic  8.) 

SjfringTerm, — ^AmHrifan  Xntlumil  Kconomy  (topics  4-10  except 

Tniversity  of   Missouri    (Mu.):   ^*  Topics  1,  2,  4,  5,  taught  in 

'  Uw  School ;  3  and  4  in  the  English  School ;  6  and   7   in  the 

MKtfBe  on  Ethicft ;  S  by  the  professors  of  the  Medical  School ;    9 

J    '  ^^  '    ■>]  [Missouri  having  a  Normal  depart- 

.         .        :  ,.]•• 

Washington  University  (Mo.) :  '*  Topics  4-10  discussed  in  con- 
^  Ij  work  in  political  economy  and  ethics/' 

r  the  City  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)    ''  All  the  topics  in 
tioo  are  treated  or  touched  upon  eitlier  in  the  Junior  year 
!  in  political  and  social  science,  or  the  Senior  year  philosophy  ; 
!  of  tbem  from  more  tlian  oue  point  of  view," 
[A  printeil  paper  on  *'  the  method  of  meeting  the  new  social  issued 
^y  cdiwmtjon/'  was  received  ft*oro  Prof.  G.  B.  Neweomb.] 

Colombia  College  (N.  Y  )  :  **All  the  matlci's  embraced  in  the 
^^edttJe,  except  pedagogics,  are  taught  in  this  college,  but  not  in 
^t  aaroc  School.  Those  falling  under  political  economy  are  taught 
in  tbe  School  of  Arts  and  in  the  School  of  Political  Science.  The 
^^er  topics  are  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Law  and  of  Mines/* 

Riitgen  College  (N.  »L)  :  ''  Lectures  on  "  Duties  of  Civilization' 
%m  Senior  year.  The  Presiflent  in  brief  discussions  before  Uie 
taottoge  *  Bible  Class  '  treat-s  these  topics  as  applications  of  Christi- 
anity to  social  prublems  c^f  oui  time.  Also,  in  Lieber's  Politicjil 
^Ihioa  ta  Senior  year.*' 

Qiram  College,  (U.)      *'A1I  the  subjects  mentioned  iu  tbo  ached- 
I  tVDl  me  are  wurthy  of  the  careful  und  critical  attention  of  the 
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educator,  especmlly  the  topics  imiiibered  4»  6,  7,  ^  and  10.     OtK 
of  the  most  preBsiug  questions  of  the  day  iu  America  is.    '*  Wha 
18  Education?*'     It  18  a  question  in  the  minds  of  some  so-calle 
'*  educalursi "   whether  a  knowledge  of  the  things   mentioned  in 
your  schedule  shoidd  enter  as  a  factor  iuto  education.     I  belie vi 
we  see  the  dawn  of  that  day  in   which  **Civic9"  and  '^Social  Sc 
cnce**  will  occupy  a  prominent  pluee  in  the  cnmculnm  of  Americ 
colleges/* 

Keuyon  College,  (0.)   *'As  to  what  topics  in  the  list  may  be  prof^l 
itably  studied  by  college  students,  I  would  say  that  I  regard  those 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  4  and  10  on  the  schedule,  as  coming  before  th 
others.     But  in  my  judgment  the  theory  of  lluctuatrona  in  market 
values  ought  to  be  made  a  special  topic,  and  precede   items 
and  2." 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  (O*)  **We  leach  under  No.  1  tba 
property  is  a  trust  held  first  for  God,  second,  for  the  State,  thinl^ 
for  the  family,  fourth,  for  self.  Under  No.  2  that  Republic 
institutions  necessitfite  higher  prices  for  labor,  and  greater  distri^ 
bution  of  comforts  than  despotisms^  monarchical  governments, 
priirileged  classes.  Under  No.  3,  that  the  organic  unit  of  all 
mankind  is  the  state  that  is  best  for  all,  and  at  the  same  time  foc 
each.  Under  No.  4,  that  tH>rporations  have  no  souls  to  save,  nc 
faces  to  slap— «very  big  fish  feels  it  a  religious  duty  to  swatloi 
the  little  ones.  Under  No.  5  we  teach,  contrary  to  Dr.  Woolsei 
that  the  first  motive  in  punishment  is  to  reform  and  save  th€ 
criminal.  Under  No.  6  we  teach  that  it  is  best  to  watch  cliildrea 
as  an  officer  watches  a  convict,  tilt  they  reach  majontj',  and  insist 
on  instant  obedience,  and  '*  mix  it  a'  wi'  prayer/*  Under  No,  7 
we  teach  thai  the  State  should  be  father  and  mother  to  the  help- 
less, but  should  not  interfere  with  Providence  in  warding  oflf  from 
the  able  and  intelligent  the  consequences  of  crime.  Under  No.  S, 
that  lack  of  light,  nuirclerous  cellars,  imperfect  sewage-pipea,  ai^fl 
the  crying  sins  of  builders,  mechanics,  and  city  authorities.  Under™ 
No.  9*  absolute  perfection  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  phyaiolog}' should  be  attained.  Under 
No.  10  the  perfect  and  symmetrical  development  of  all  th€ 
powers  of  the  mind.  Technical,  professional,  elective  education 
the  development  of  the  mind  as  an  cud  (which  is  liberal  calture)« 
is  an  abomination  of  abominations.** 

University  of  Wooster,  (O.)     *'  A  new  professorship,  now  more 
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thin  half  endowed « has  just  been  established  here  ;  it  is  named  the 

eiiairof  Morals  and  Sociology." 
Pacific  Uniyersity,  (Oregon.)     ^^  I  look  for  the  next  great  ad- 

Tinoe  of  man  in  the  line  of  the  social  sciences,  rather  than  in  the 

Dttaral  sciences." 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  (Pa.)     ^^  We  continue  to  use 

the  old  College  Curriculum.     In  the  senior  year  we  teach  political 

eoooomy,  and  devote  a  whole  year  to  ethics,  in  which  I  lecture  on 

the  family  and  the  State,  covering  a  full  course  of  instruction  in 

Social  Science  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  ethics — i,  e.,  the 

ethica  of  social  economy." 
Uoiversit}'  of  Vermont,  (Vt.)     "  Sanitary  Science  is  taught  in 

detail ;  all  except  sanitation  is  taught  under  the  general  subject  of 
political  economy  and  social  philosophy." 

Tulane  University,  (La.)  ^^  Our  organization  has  not  been 
soflidently  perfected  as  3*et  to  deal  with  the  questions  suggested 
except  in  a  very  general  way.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  we  may  set  an  example  to  older  and  richer 
iostitations  in  this  matter  of  social  science  which  is  the  central 
point  in  the  circle  of  studies." 

(With  this  report  is  received  a  valuable  paper  on  Education  in 
Louisiana  and  the  sociological  bearings  of  higher  education  b}'  the 
President,  Col.  William  Preston  Johnston.) 

EmLY  Talbot,  Secretary. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  Chairman. 

Concord,  September  6,  1886. 


The  Department  Committee  for  1886-7  is  as  follows : 

Educatiom  Department  — ^T.  W.  Higj^inson,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Prof.  W. 
T.  Harris,  Concord,  Mass. ;  Justin  Winsor,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  E.  R. 
h.  Goald,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Pres. 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  New  York ;  Louis  F.  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Miss 
Alice  E.  Freeman,  Wellesley  College,  Mass. ;  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Emily  Talbot,  Boston;  Miss  Katharine  Coman,  Welles - 
ley,  Mats. 
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POrULAR  INSTRUCTION  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

OPEXllfO  ADDBK^S  BEPOBE  THN   A^JllBlttCAN  HOCfAl:^  SCIBJfCffi  AASOCtJiTtOX     AT  AAlUkr- 

T<K>A«    iEJ»T.    6,     tma^    BY    QAaftOLL     D*    WUIQllT.    THE     PllK8IDK»iT 

OF    TRE    AJIRtXllATYON. 

The  grantl  object  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  i 
**to  encourage  the  study  of  the  various  reliiUons,  social  uiid  polll 
ical,    of  map    in  motleni    life ;    to  Cacilitute  jiersoiml  intercoiir 
and  the   interchaoge   ol"  idcaa  between  iDclividuals  interestcil 
promoting  educational,  tinancial,    sanitary,    charitable,  and   othi 
social    re  forms*   and  progress;  and  promptly  to  make  known  to 
public  all    theoretical   or   praetiral    results    whicli  may  lltiw   froij 
such   studies   or  investigations."    The  methods  by  which  the  asso 
ciatiou  has  endeavored  to  attain  the  results  sought  consist  of  tkwi 
nual  conventions,  at  which   pnpers  and   topics   are  discussed  ;  th 
publication  of  an  annual  journaU  giving  to  the  public  the  transafl 
lions  of  the   conventions,  and  here   and  there,  na  auxiliary  worh 
but  yet  on  *juitc  an  independent  basis,  the  discussions  of  local  aq 
sociations.     As  me.nns  within  itself  there  have  been  establi^he 
live  departments  ;     Education,  Health,  Trade  and  Finance,  Socia 
Economy,  and  Jurisprudence.     Since  the  organization  of  the  ass 
eiation  in  1865,  now  21  years  ago,  these,  in  brief,  have  conslitut 
ed  the  chief  methods  adopted  by  it  for  the  dissemination  of  knowll 
edge  relative  to  the  features  already  named,     The  association 
now  of  age ;    it  steps  out  of  its  minority  into  its  majority  ;  it  ha 
passed  the  educational  and    formative  [>er]od  of  its  existence ; : 
has  won  its  way  to  public  attention  and  public  respect :  it  has  ac 
compli-Hhcd  much  good,  and  it  has  the  right,  as  it  steps  into  tlie  br 
dignity  of  manhood,  to   strengthen  and   broaden  its  old   metho 
and  to  take  on  new  instrumentalities,  that  its  work  may  be  carried 
into  a  wider  field  than  can  be  reached  through  conventions  or  dia 
Ctissions,  or  annual  publieutious.     The  work    of  tiie  organization 
has  reached  the  few,  those  interested    in  the  development  of  hu-^ 
manity, — the  literary  men,  the  scientists,  and  philanthi'ophists 
society.     The  new  instrumentalities    it  now  seeks   consist  of  th^ 
higher  institvitions  of   learniog  in   the  land,  only    a  few  of  whicli 
have  chairs  of  social  science,  or  who  support  even  occasional  lee 
tures  in  the  grand    field  to  which  our  efforts  are  extended*     T4 
reach   these    higher  institutions  and  to   show  them    how    socia 
science  may  be  taught  therein,  practically  and  effectively,  a  com- 
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mittee  was  raised  in  December  last,  consisting  of  Prof.  £.  J. 
JtmeSfOfthe  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Prof.  Francis  Wayland, 
of  Tale  Law  School;  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Lecturer  on  Social 
Sdence  in  Cornell  University,  and  also  our  own  Secretary,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  consideration  of  our  association  at  this  meeting  a  list  of 
topics  for  lectures  and  conferences  on  social  science.  The  topics 
proposed  by  this  committee  are  before  you,  arranged  according  to 
the  fire  great  departments  of  the  association.  While  the  com- 
mittee would  not  claim  that  the  list  is  complete  or  entirely  exhaust- 
ire,  the  work  has  been  performed  in  a  most  admirable  manner, 
and  the  topics  proposed  cover  a  field  so  wide  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  it,  as  constituting  the  realm  of  social  science,  is  sufficient 
to  staler  the  lecturer  and  bewilder  the  instructor  who  undertakes 
to  l»e  faithful  to  his  classes  in  teaching  the  elements  at  least  of  the 
science ;  yet,  on  careful  examination,  the  list  is  relieved  of  all  dis- 
couraging influences,  because  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  as  logically 
Arranged  as  the  varied  phases  of  the  science  permit,  and  that  it 
baa  been  made  extensive  that  no  doubt  should  exist  relative  to 
the  work  proposed.  All  this  is  to  indicate  the  proper  course  of 
work,  or  to  give  an  extended  curriculum  in  social  science  for  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  This  work 
will  constitute  one  of  the  chief  features  for  consideration  at  this 
convention.  It  demands  your  most  careful  and  most  faithful  con- 
sideration, for,  should  the  association  take  any  active  measures  to 
carry  out  the  propositions  in  the  direction  indicated,  its  influence 
^  an  educational  force  in  society  must  be  increased  tenfold,  for, 
in  addition  to  reaching  the  few  of  the  public,  —  those  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in  its  broadest  phases, — 
the  association  will  reach  those  who  are  to  be  tiie  popular  educa- 
tors of  the  future.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  association  will 
heartily  supi)ort  the  propositions  of  the  committee, — modified,  it 
may  |)e,  yet  indorsing  them  fully  in  spirit, — and  granting  that  the 
institutions  for  whose  benefit  the  propositions  are  made,  incorpor- 
ate them  in  their  curricula,  the  Social  Science  Association  will  still 
^ach  but  a  limited  body  of  men.  Beyond  this  body  there  is  the 
great  population  of  our  country, — the  masses,  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  social  science ;  who  confound  it  with  socialism  and  all 
sorts  of  isms  ;  who,  perhaps,  care  but  little  for  humanity  at  large, 
but  who  are  ever  striving  for  the  narrowest  individual  liberty. 
**What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other"  is  no  concern  of  theirs  ; 
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but  it  18  the  concern  of  this  aBsoeiation*  for  if  social  clasBes  o% 
nothing  to  each  other,  this  association  has  no  right  lo  its  exislenc 
It  is  fonniled  on  the  principle  that  social  classes  do  owe  something 
to  each  other,  and  its  business  is  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the 
debt.  The  masses  must  be  taught  before  social  science  ciin  rea 
its  best  |)ract:cal  resulta^  l>efore  it  can  be  one  of  the  vital  forces  i 
the  educational  progress  of  the  country,  I  would,  therefore, 
this  time,  as  a  feature  of  the  discnasioii  of  the  general  question  i 
extending  the  methods  of  our  body,  not  only  call  your  attentio 
to  the  necessity  of  popular  instruction  in  social  science,  btJt  indica 
to  aorae  extent  the  methods  lliat  might  be  adopted  for  ei 
tending  sueU  instruction. 

In  the  fii'st  place,  we  have  at  hand  the  medium  of  the  com  mo 
schools.  1  shall  be  met  at  once  with  the  s^latcment  tliat  the  coq 
mon  schools  are  already  over-burdened  with  supcrlluous  studie 
and  that  to  ci*owd  into  them  the  study  of  social  science  would 
unwise*  and  that  the  effort  would  meet  the  opposition  of  thti  publid 
Possibly  this  is  true ;  it  may  be  that  we  have  sujjertluous  studies  J 
our  schools.  From  long  experience,  as  a  member  of  a  school  boa 
in  one  of  our  New  England  towns,  I  should  say  that,  so  far  as  liavin 
too  many  branches  of  study  is  concerned,  the  stiitement  is  true, 
quite  agree  with  President  Kliot  when  Ik-  takes  the  gix>und  that,  i 
far  as  our  high  schools  are  concerned,  [topulur  education  may  have 
been  c^rrietl  too  far;  that  we  have  gone  heyoml  the  real  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  common-school  system,  wliich  is  to  accord  to  all  the 
children  of  the  State  a  common-school  education,  meaning  by  that 
such  an  educulion  as  shall  be  of  advantage  in  their  work  in  life.  On 
this  basis,  there  are  some  forms  of  the  studies  pursued  which  nugb 
be  left  out  of  the  common-school  curriculum,  and  there  might  be  sul 
fltituted  in  the  place  f»f  such  forms  the  sttidy  of  social  scienc 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  building  up  the  work  of  the  commc 
schools  by  insisting  I  bat  the  children  should  study  drawing,  and 
now  there  comes  the  almost  urgent  public  necessity  of  their  stud] 
ing  some  of  the  prineii»li's  relating  to  the  different  trades.  Then 
has  been  introduced  also  the  study  of  govern ment^  so  that  the 
children  of  the  present  dav,  in  those  States  where  the  commc 
school  flourishes,  know  more  of  the  constituent  elements  of  gof 
ernment,  of  the  functions  of  its  various  departments,  than  was 
known  by  many  adults  half  a  ceutnr}^  ago.  The  high  school  of 
to-day  has  reached  the  grade  of  the  college  of  fifty  years  ago^  and 
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it  if  l»ecAnse  the  line  of  work  bas  been  constantly  extended.  U 
fotiW  be  cnsy,  therefore,  to  introduw  into  our  common  schools 
Cbe  ttody  of  ^ociaJ  science.  Tliis  study  might  he  made  atlnictlve 
b  ill  Ita  features.  It  would  require  a  text-hook,  written  in  an 
eiqfand  alt ractive  manner,  which  shoiiM  take  up  in  lis  varioua 
cfciptUfs  some '>f  the  topics  projKised  under  each  of  ibc  great  de- 
{ttrtments  of  our  association*  Its  fSr*st  chapter,  under  **  Educaition," 
'•i  *  witli  Schools  as  an  essential  part  of  State  policy*  and 

I  ti  of  Government  to  Eduealion.    Viider  The  Course  and 

Objucivt  ICdneiitiou,  it  should  discusb  the  questions  of  Physical, 
Mental,  and  Moral  Training ;  The  Family,  the  Church,  and  Ihc 
Stall;  and  consider  briedy  moral  education  as  a  social  result. 
I'lHler  the  second  general  division,  ** Public  Health/'  it  should 
trrstof  Earth,  Ah%  and  Water  ai  Sanitary  Agents,  and  the  Pi-e* 
T^nUveji  and  RemrHlies  for  Unsanitary  Conditions ;  the  V^eutihitton 
iif  iiinictnrc's,  and  Aeration  of  Soils  and  Waters,  as  well  as  Drain- 
age ntjii  Water  Supply,  and  the  effects  of  Sunlight,  liain,  and 
Wltul.  Under  the  thin!  division,  *' Finance  and  Political  Econ- 
nay,"  the  work  I  suggest  should  treat  of  the  Right  of  Taxation, 
ami  ih*  (Corresponding  Duty  of  Government,  and  briefly  the 
Q»ieiti(>n«  of  Correney  and  Coinage.  Under  this  division , 
howner,  it  would  find  it^s  grandest  field  in  treating  of  the 
tuundation  and  Uses  of  Individual  Property;  Communism,  His- 
U>rieaUy  considered;  Land  Tenure  and  Privilege,  and  Uie 
<^^aer»hi[i  of  l^nd  iind  Home  as  a  Social  Anchor.  The  Co- 
«|*tfration  of  CapiUil  and  Lal»or,  and  the  question  of  I*roduclion 
*Ati  Distrihutfotit  wotild  be  found  attractive  and  valuable,  while  a 
^'     '  '    ^"   iiev  as   a  Medium  of   Exchange,  and   the 

*  iiUraet  children  old  enough  to  he  members 

ot  i||(*  gf-ainfi^r  schoob.     Under  this  division  of  political  economy 
'     -     '  i,pt  at  metaphysical  discussion,  hut  simple, 

'^^  n*ns  of  every-day    life  shauld  lie  given  to 

^  po|iU«  Under  ifae  fourth  department,  "Social  and  Domestic 
^-^Oaomy/*  there  might  be  given  lessons  on  the  Ethics  of  the  Mod- 
^'^  ladujKtrial  Corporation :  the  Golden  Kule  as  an  Economic 
^^xito,  and  tlic  Self-ilestruotiveness  of  Sonlid  Wealtli ;  also  on 
Homing  and  Clothing  of  the  People,  and  their  Savings,  and, 
irxifxirtant  an  any  topic,  on  Woman's  Place  in  Social  Economy. 
W  and  l^nsure.  Life  and  Accident  Insurance,  and  the  Latior 
of  Women  and  Children  ;  the  necessity  for   Recreation,  Art  as  a 
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Bread- Winner,  tlie  Houstr  as  a  Workshop,  the  Edneation  and  Ap- 
prentieesliip  of  Children, — these  are  all  attractive  topics,  an 
would  be  studied  with  enthusiasm.  Under  the  Filth  DepartmeQ 
tbatof  ^^JuHsprudeDce/*  less  eflfoctive  work,  i^^rhapsi,  i'ould  l^ 
done,  but  a  few  lessons,  brief  and  eas}'.  n>iglit  be  demoted  wl 
great  usefulness  to  the  questions  of  What  Constitutes  a  Cent 
the  Liability  of  Parties  Under  a  Contract,  tfie  Privilejres  of  the 
Citizen,  the  Nature  of  the  Constitution  of  a  State,  the  Differenci? 
between  Written  and  Unwritten  Law*  the  Rig:ht8  and  Privileges  of 
Tudorsers,  and  a  few  of  the  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Family,  such  as  re- 
late  to  naarriage.  inheritance,  etc.,  would  constitute  a  chapter 
which,  if  well  studied,  would  save  the  children  in  after  life  much 
difficulty  and  great  expeusp.  All  these  things  which  I  have  nuroed 
brietty,  without  atteiiij)t  at  elaboration,  might  be  treated  in  a  compact 
text-book,  for  the  use  of  schools  of  the  upi>er  grammar  and  htgln 
achool  grades*  An  hour  a  week  thn.)ugjh  one  year,  with  such  a 
text-book  and  with  a  teacher  who  could  thmw  some  enthusiasm, 
06  well  as  knowledge^  into  his  work,  would  bring  great  resolta, 
and  of  far  more  practical  value  than  those  flerived  from  some  at 
the  studies  now  taught  in  such  schools. 

A  teacher  with  fertile  mind,  who  should  know  more  of  political 
economy  than  ought  to  enter  into  the  text-book  I  have  indicated, 
would  be  able  to  give  simple  and  attractive  illustrations  which 
should  eraphatically  impress  the  particular  truth  he  wished  to  con- 
vey, so  as  to  hold  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  For  instance,  such  an 
illusti-ation  as  the  following  might  be  used  :  Mr.  A  is  a  mechanic 
and  lives  in  a  comfortable  bouse  with  his  family.  Through  the 
carelessness  of  some  Ixjys  at  play  the  sash  of  one  of  his  windows 
is  broken,  and  the  passer-by  says,  '*  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  A, 
but  it  makes  the  glaziers'  trade  goocL**  Mr,  A  is  obliged  to  ex- 
pend $2.50  to  repair  bis  window,  and  the  glaziers*  trade  is  benefited 
and  ^K)litical  economy  wins.  Wliat  is  the  other  side?  Mr.  A  is  a 
])oor  man,  he  has  been  obliged  to  expend  $2.50  to  repair  his 
window*  On  Saturday  night  of  that  week  he  had  intended  to 
purchase  a  much  needed  pair  of  boots  for  one  of  bis  children. 
His  S2.50,  however,  had  lieen  expended  in  repairing  his  windoi 
and  the  child  must  either  go  bare-footed  or  wesr  the  boots,  who 
usefulness  bad  been  fairly  exhausted.  Had  the  window 
been  broken,  the  child  would  have  had  new  boots,  and  th" 
fthoemakers'  trade  would  have  been  benefited  instead  of   the  gl%- 
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inEis'io  the  oxtent  of  the  IransactioQ  iavolved.  Now,  in  Uje 
tnt  iimtance,  odIv  the  glazier  waa  beneOted.  Mr,  A  received  no 
hem-fit  aor  did  auy  member  of  Uis  family  ;  he  was  obliged  simply 
u^  ff place  what  he  ha<i  before,  and  the  $2,50  was  to  him  a  dead 
low.  to  tlie  sceoiid  instance,  there  was  a  gaiu  to  two  parties 
mstCKlof  one;  the  shoemaker  instead  of  the  glazier  gained  the 
tride,  while  the  family  of  Mr.  A  received  a  benefit  which  was 
aedeil;  so  that  society,  ad  a  whole,  in  the  first  instance  was 
ed  by  th«  breaking  uf  the  window,  while  in  the  second  in- 
•It&ct  it  would  have  been  benefited.  Such  illustrations,  I  know^ 
iiv  riUier  contrary  to  some  polltico-economic  principles,  but  the 
ho;  of  our  schools  better  leara  the  truer,  and  the  higher,  and  the 
QoractyGAi  principle  than  be  content  wiih  the  narrowest  side  of 
tUqueilion. 
Tlie  Msoond  popular  instramentality  I  would  adopt  for  the  dis- 
nlofttton  of  the  principles  of  social  science  would  be  the  Sundaj 
)t)L  It  might  not  be  the  same  man  who  objects  to  inti'oducing 
*oci»l  gcience  into  the  public  8ch»x»l  who  would  object  to  its  intro- 
ilii  til*!  Sunday  school.     The  man  who  would  object  to  the 

I  of  this  study  into  tlic  Sunday  school  would  be  the 
<we  who  is  so  closely  tied  to  theological  tenets  that  he  cannot  see 
tb  wHfare  of  humanity.  His  theolog}-  must  not  be  lust  sight  of; 
be  roust  keep  it  in  full  view,  evi^a  at  the  expense  of  humtuiity, 
TbileveJiipment  of  theolugical  views,  is  to  him,  of  far  more  im- 
portanei*  than  the  development  of  good  citizens.  This  roan  would 
^j«cl  to  the  introduction  of  our  work  into  the  Sunday  school,  I, 
l4o,  would  object  if  the  social  science  text-book  was  to  be  used  to 
lii^Jice  ail  religious  works  in  the  Sunday  schixil ;  but  the  two  go 
♦w  idmirably  siile  by  side,  belong  so  completely  together  as  a 
'Wftiii .  ;«^  t'<lucalion,  that  I  most  heartily  advocate  the  use 

*'^ilMibL..  _.;  ochool  as  one  of  tlie  most  important  instrumental- 
^  in  [Hjpular  education  in  social  science.  How  can  this  be 
*"••?  I  would  not  use  the  same  text-lx)ok  that  I  have  described 
'^  the  use  of  the  public  schools,  but  I  would  use  either  one  cora- 
ivvlkiiiislve  iext*book»  compact  and  attraeti%^ely  made,  or  a  series 
^f  linaller  b<    '  Wen.     I  have  recently   seen  a  series 

**^io«!Ji  bool^  ^ons  in  Ethics  ;  or  the  Laws  of  Right 

''^^iMiacU"*     One  of  lhe?ie  little  works  takes  up  the  question  of 
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'*  Rights  and  Duties;"  another,  '^ Virtues  and  Vices;  *'  anot 
"Conscience;"  anotheri  **  Social  and  Public  Duties,"  and 
other,  ''  The  Will  and  the  Emotions ;  "  and  I  find  in  the  table 
contents  of  the  little  book  relating  to  *'  Rights  and  Duties/*  th< 
topics :  Rights,  Claims,  Mutual  Health,  Ought,  Rights  of  l*ai' 
and  Child,  Rights  of  Brothers  and  Sisters,  Rights  of  Children 
Servants,  Rights  of  Teacher  and  vScholar,  Rights  of  Friend  aw 
Companion,  Right  to  Work  and  Pleasure,  Ri^ht  to  Self  Improvi 
nient,  the  Need  of  Self  Sacrifice,  and  the  Right  to  Cfaooae 
Best.  All  these  topics  are  brought  out  clearly  and  in  an  attrac 
way,  in  a  little  work  of  twelve  lessonj* ;  while  another  of  the  p; 
pblets  belonging  tx>  the  series  is  one  entitled  '*  Character  Lessoi 
in  which,  under  fifteen  lessons,  the  writer  treats  of  Truthful 
and  IIotiGsty,  Self  Control,  Cleanliness,  Ilealthf  Self  Culture, 
cupation,  Order,  our  Treatment  of  Dumb  Animals,  Obedience, 
Justice,  Benevolence,  Service,  Gratitude,  and  Reverenc*?.  Each 
one  of  these  lessons  has  for  its  lending  tfiought  some  appropriate 
text  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  lessons  are  arranged  in  attractive 
questions  and  answers.  The  table  of  contents  covers  many  of  the 
branches  of  social  science.  Another  of  the  pamphlets,  which  has 
attracted  me,  is  one  entitled  *"  The  Citizen  and  the  Neigb1>or;  or 
Men's  Rights  and  Duties  as  They  Live  Together  in  the  State  and 
in  Society,"  The  table  of  contents  is  too  extensive  to  be  qnoteil 
at  length  ;  but  it  involves  the  Purpose  of  Government,  the  Abuses 
of  Government,  the  Good  Citizen,  What  W^ealth  Is,  to  Wh( 
Wealth  Belongs  and  How  it  is  Divided,  tiie  Institution  of 
perty,  the  Grievances  of  the  Poor  and  Their  Causes,  the  Goldeii 
Rule  Set  to  Work,  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neighbors,  the  Treat- 
ment of  Crime,  How  to  Help  the  Poor,  Temperance  and  Purity, 
International  Law  and  How  it  Grew,  the  Golden  Rule  Among 
Nations,  and  War  and  Arbitration,  These  topics,  well  taugbl 
fully  illustrated  by  Scripture  lessons,  and  carried  to  the  mind 
the  young  by  devoted  teachers,  would  constitute  one  of  the  nn 
valuable  features  of  Sunday  school  work. 

I  have  seen  another  series  for  the  Sunday  school,  called 
Unity  Sunday  School  Lessons."     These  lessons  treat  of  home  Uw» 
of  school  life,   and  of  character.     They    are  for  smaller   or    for 
younger  pupils,  and  they  take  up  such  little  questions  as  Bles 
is  the  Pleasant  Face.    W'hat  do  ^Ve  Mean  by  Teasing?     What 
Exaggeration?  The  Invalid's  Room.    How  Can  Children  Ite  Help- 
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Mi  Conduct,  Couversation,  Table  Manneve,  Courtesy,  Self 
CoDtloK  Treat raenl  of  Old  Age  :  and  all  ihofle  little  features  of 
boiwlife  and  of  school  life  wliidj,  iratleiukMl  to  and  cotieerning 
wtiidi  proi)er  Instructioo  is  given,  mould  the  child  into  the  moat 
valuable  dtizen,  and  wiliiout  which  the  valuable  child  often  be- 
cwmtH  th<»  most  disreputable  member  of  society. 

Oth«;»r  «enes  might  be  iinoted  an  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  text- 
\iooki  I  wonUt  be  glad  to  see  used  in  the  Sunduy-sehools  alt  over 
the  taad.  They  would  supplement  all  theology ;  they  are  allied 
to  tlie  best  religoud  teaching. 

TbiJ  mjportanec  of  making  citixents   cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Tbc  gixxl  citizen  is  the  bulwark  of  society,  and  the  man  becumes 

tiic|oo(lor   the   bad  citi/.en    in  aceotxtance  with  his  surroundings 

and  iu8  education.     His  education  properly  directed,  he  becomes 

iriul  force  in  the  upbuilding  of  society.     Can  the  Sunday-school 

-  r  fichl,  or  one   that  can  bo  more  profitably  and  effect- 

'  .  i,  thnn   that  which   shall   raise  up  a  body  of  citizens 

Tbuflijill  Iks  an  tiooor  to  the  land  in  which  they  live?    It  is  not 

•*  *    I  tea  the  State,  but  men  who   know   the  rights 

'^  i.   the   obligations  and   the   privilegeSi     **  Not 

8l6iK»»  nor  wooiU  nor  the  art  of  artisans  make  a  State ;  but  where 

©«i  ai-e  wtio  know  how  to  take  care  of  themsehes,  these  are  cities 

J»nrt  walls/*    (Aristides).     The  Sunday-school  work  wbicli  fails  to 

iiULke  iueh  men  fails  in  its  highest  religious  elements,  and  its  efforts 

Diu«t  b«  clashed  with   simple  deuominalional  lalK>rs.     The  pulpit 

Mil  do  much  to   augment  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  social 

•cieuLv  in  the  Sunday-school,  but  the  popular  educational  influence 

®«»t  come  through  the  development  of  the   children.  Dedicated 

Ut  «uch   work,  still  adhering  to   its   religious  side,  the   Sunday- 

whool  would  attain  a  piiwer  that  it  has  not  yet  re^ilized. 

Aciotbt^r  instnimentality  for  the  dissemination  of  the  principles 
af  nocial  science  in  a  popular  way  is  a  periodical  literature,  but 
•udi  a  literature,  however,  cannot  be  utilized  until  the  work 
Uircmgli  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  through  the  public 
tad  tbe  Sunday-schools,  has  stimulated  the  popular  mind  to  the 
•f^  '       iJitnling  of  all   tbe  relations  of  life, — 

B»r  .  lands  itself  in  a  degree  larger  than  its 

present  knowledge  has  attained,  Su  the  periodici*!  literature  de- 
foted  to  the  inculcation  ot  the  piiuciplcs  of  social  science  must 
wait  for  tiie  harvest  which  will  surely  come  when  the  other  instni- 
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mentalities  I  have  considered  shall  have  become  recognized  as  part 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  community, 

1  would  not  like  to  he  accused  of  advocating  ideals,  to  be  grasped 
at  but  which  cannot  be  reached,  as  means  of  practical  work,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  my  own  mind  that  I  have  been  working  in  the  rea! 
of  the  ideal  instead  of  the  real  in  presenting  to  you  the  im[] 
tance  of  iK>pidar  instruction  in  the  science  which  necessitated  our 
organization.  Certainly  the  adoption  into  the  curriculum  of 
day  and  Sunday-schools  of  text-books  of  a  primary  eharactei 
perfectly  practicable  in  every  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  I  trual" 
that  in  the  discussions  which  shall  follow  the  propositions  of  your 
committee^  which  has  so  ably  performed  its  work,  yoo  will 
entirel}'  lose  sight  of  that  side  of  an  education  in  social  aciei 
which  interests  the  public  as  contradistinguished  from  that  feati 
of  it  which  interests  the  students  in  our  higher  institattons  of 
learn  ing, 

1  have  been  led  to  make  the  suggestions  embodied  in  this 
address,  because  for  many  years  it  has  been  my  duty  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  of  all  classes  of  our  population,  and  especially 
of  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits*  To  ascertain  the  remedies 
for  bad  social  and  industrial  conditions  is  not  an  easy  task^  but  I 
have  been  convinced  for  a  long  time  that  the  surest  way  of  elimt^ 
nating  such  conditions  is  to  be  found  in  the  ethical  edue^ition  of 
the  young ;  in  their  instruction  in  all  those  matters  which  [>ert 
to  their  relations  in  life,  so  that  they  may  undei-stand  not  oi 
their  true  relations  in  life  but  all  those  obligations  without  whi 
no  true  civilization  can  exist.  When  these  matters  are  taught  In 
the  public  and  in  the  Sunday  school,  on  the  lecture  platform, 
the  already  valuable  work  of  the  religious  and  secular  press  si 
be  more  generally  extended  in  the  direction  of  social  science,  legii 
lators  will  more  clearly  comprehend  the  delicate  questions  which 
now  puzzle  them.  With  the  enlightenment  of  the  workers  of 
ciety,  the  reforms  so  much  sought  for  will  come  as  a  natural  tv 
sequence.  So  it  is  from  an  endeavor  to  aid  the  producers 
society,  and  from  a  deep  sympathy  with  them  in  their  struggle  to 
reach  a  higlier  jilane,  which  is  the  real  labor  question,  that  1  urge 
you  to  consider  broadly  and  seriously  the  suggestions  of  your  com- 
mittee, and  these  additional  suggestions  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  subujit  to  you. 
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h     THE  NEBVOUSIJESS  OP  ABIEBICANS. 

»r  OR  ACS  FBCKBAM.   M.  D.,  OW  K«W  TORR. 

(ftMd  W«dxieaila]r»  September  d.) 

Nenousness  ts  more  an<l    more    regarded    as   an    undesirable 

ehariflcristic  of  our  nation.     The  idea  that  we  are  a  peculiarly 

■ivnroiii  people  is  l«?con!ing  widespread.     This  has  been  fostered 

Flnr  articled  writteo  on  the  sabjeet^  so  that  m  the  laat  ten  years 

'BeiToni"  has  become  almost  a  household  word.     It  is  well, 

rfons,  for  us  to  coosider  what  is  meant  by  nervousness ;  the 

auM«  which  would  produce   it ;  whether  Americans  are 

oenroaa  than  other  nations  of  the  same  grade  of  civiliza- 

i;  and,  if  ao«  what  are  the  means  of  overcoming  such  a  oondi- 


One  would  scarcely  believe  how  difJlcult  it  is  to  find  a  definition 
•  word  so  universally  used.     Webster  defines  nervoumess  as  a 
stale  or  quality  of   being    nervous,  vigor,  strength,    forcible- 
Referring  to  nervous^  we  find  that  it  means : 
1.    ^^Pocaeasing  nerve,  sinewy,  strong,'* 
1    "Vigor  of  mind." 
i.    *^  Pertaining  to  the  nerves,  seated  in  the  nerves,  as,  ner- 

excitement/' 
4,     **  Having  the  nerves  weak  or  diseased  ;  subject  to  or  suffer- 
iiig  fhND  Qodae  excitement  of  nerves ;  eaaily  agitated  ;  weakly." 

Wofoeate/s  definitions  are  much  the  same.  The  earlier  medical 
dMottftriea  ignore  the  word,  and  its  definition  is  not  to  be  found 
in  works  on  dtseriS4*s  of  the   nervous  system,  ancient  or  modem. 

kin  Dtmgltaon's  Medical  Dictionary  nervousness  is  said  to  mean 
^^mifiaattl  impreasibUity  of  the  nervous  system*  (formerly  it  signt- 
M  strength  and  vigor).  In  Cjuain's  Medical  Dictionary  we  read 
Ht  ^*  fier^&uaneM  (or  nertmuB^)  is  a  term  used  mainly  in  reference 
to  pefvonst  to  temperaments,  or  to  morbid  conditions.  A  person 
ksaid  to  be  nervous^  or  of  n  nervous  tenipetament,  who  seems  to 
pesent  m  special  susceptibility  to  pain,  or  who  exhibita  an  unilue 
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mobilitj,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  nervous  systetrit —  that  is  to  saj 
when  the  person  starts  or  shakes  on  the  occasion  of  abrupt 
intense  sensorial  impressions,  or  when  he  exhibits  a  proueness 
convulsions,  or  m-tnifeits  an  exalted  emotional  susceptihilit; 
None  of  these  clefiuitions  are  exactly  satisfactory,  or  meet 
popular  notion  of  the  term  neroousneas,  nor  h  that  of  Dr.  Geoi 
M.  Beartl,  who  was  the  pioneer  in  this  studVi  much  better.  Af 
explaining  at  length  that  it  was  not  an  unbalanced  mental  org 
isatioB,  a  predominance  of  the  emotional  with  a  relative  inferiority 
of  intellectual  nature ;  not  passionateness  as  an  exhibition 
temper,  he  says  :  ^^  NervousnesH  is  nervelessness  —  a  lack  of  ue 
force/'  Now,  in  nervousness,  while  there  may  be  a  lack  of  nerve 
forC3  ID  one  direction,  there  is  an  excessive  display  of  it 
another,  *'  Nerve-sensitiveness,"  or  **  nerve-excitability,"  ma; 
perhaps,  define  nervousness  as  well  as  few  words  can  uovor  soeh  a 
complication  of  conditions. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  display  of  nervousness!     Who  doea  not 
know  the  more  common  symptoms !     IIow  many  feel  and  h; 
felt  them  !     A  consciousness  of  unu&ual   irritability ;  when  tr 
vex  one,  the  temper  becomes  an  uncertain  quantity,  eyes  and 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  sights   and   sounds,  and  consecutive 
thought   is  dittleult.     An    unusual    forgetfulness   of  people 
things,   of   times   and   places;   inability   to   read;    resUessnei 
sleeplessness ;    strange  impulses  to  do   unusual  things ;  imposst- 
biltty  of  shakiug  off  morbid  and  haunting  ideas ;  these  and  m; 
mo/e  are  conditions  of  nervousness. 

LPr.  Althaii8|distinctl3*  says  the  common  assertion  tliat  nervone 
diseases  have  considerably  increased  during  the  last  deeennium^  j 
incorrect.  He  has  proved  this  by  the  annual  reports  of  the 
istrar-Geueral  on  disease  and  death  in  Ettgland  and  WaM 
Nevertheless,  an  increased  prevalence  of  nervousness  can  bar 
be  doubted.  In  1808  Dr.  Thomas  Trotter  wrote  a  quaiot  W0 
whose  title  gives  an  idea  of  the  notions  held  with  reference] 
nervousness  in  those  days, —  **  A  View  of  the  Nervous  Teoipell 
ment,  being  a  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Increasing  Prevalence, 
Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Those  Diseases  commonly  called 
Nervous,  Bilious,  Stomaeli  and  Liver  Complaints,  Indigestion, 
Low  Spirits,  Gout."  He  announces  as  gravely  and  as  i)osi lively 
as  the  writer  of  toda}',  that  **  Nervousness  has  greatly  increased 
in  the  last  fifty  years."     Dr*  G.  M.  Beard  asserts  that  Americans 
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irBtaore  aorvooa  than  other  oations.  As  a  proof  of  this  state- 
meotln  hrings  forth  the  followiug  sigas  :  Americans  have  a  ner- 
TOQS  temperament^  an  increased  susceptibilit}'  to  stimulants  and 
oirootics,  tbirBtlositDeds,  indigestion ,  nearsightedness,  weak  eves, 
early  and  rapid  decay  of  the  teeth.  The  type  of  American  beau- 
ty, iritli  its  Uue-cut  features  and  delicacy,  is  another  proof  that 
AiDcrictos  are  distinctly  nervous.  Contrast  this  last  statetnent 
tith  that  of  another  writer,  who  says :  "*  The  descendants 
of  the  Dissenters,  who  emigrated  250  years  ago,  are  changed 
Milj  and  mentally.  Besides  lean«  lank  bodies  and  rough,  dry 
luir.  they  display  nervous  irritability,  feverish  activity  and  haste.'* 
^*  Ainr ncanjn  are  tending  more  to  the  Indian  type/* 

hi«difflcalt,  indeed,  to  prove  the  assertion  that  Americans  are 

4»ore  nervous  than  the  Europeans,  but  the  belief  is  becoming,  as  I 

ITC  already  aaid^  more  and  more  universal  that  such  is  the  ease. 

[Savagea  are  not  nervouj* ;   the  lower  classes  of  all  nations  are 

tnen'ona;  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  term.  The 
esi^pUoQ  ahonld  perhaps  be  made  in  the  case  of  t^e  Jews,  who, 
Ihmgh  ererr  nationalit}*,  exhibit  the  same  nervous  tendency. 
Er«ii  the  Pdlish  Jews,  who  are  as  little  civilized  as  any  peasantry, 
ii9  esoeasively  nervous.  Nervousness  is  produced  by  civllizatioii. 
l%«Ot>[i    '  of  man's  nervous  system  places  him  at  the  head 

^  anini  um.     In  all   mechanisms,  the   more   complicated 

ttldteat€i  Uie  greater  susceptibility  to  derangement,  and  when 
!.  out  of  order,  the  more  difficult  of  adjustment.  The 
^  tween  a  stolid  peasant,  whose  nervous  system  seems 
ii^ea  lUfn  only  for  purposes  of  motion,  and  the  highly  organ- 
maikt  alive  to  every  sensation^  physical  and  mental,  is  the 
as  that  aeen  between  a  cart  horse  and  a  race  horse.  The 
^Hvcr  i>(  the  one  lashes  his  beast  with  a  thick  leather  thong  and 

f  mimul  pays  no  mom  attention   to  it  than  as  if  the  blow  were 

'  tickling  of  a  fly.  Touch  a  race  horse  but  with  the  tip  of  ft 
•^ip,  and  be  quivers  and  jumps  as  if  stung  by  a  cutting  lash.  A 
^igli  civilljsation  elaborates,  then,  the  nervous  organism  and  ren* 
^^  it  ojipable  of  responding  quickly  to  a  thousand  and  one 
^mnli^  which,  in  the  savage  state,  would  be  received  unheeded. 

U  aerrousness  is  a  national  characteristic,  it  must  be  the  result 
of  national  peculiarities  which  envirf>n  the  individual.     What  are 
tr  ifiding  all  nations  which  react  differently 

iCAi  i;  about  exceptionally  susceptible  nervous 
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systems?  All  nations  are  under  the  influence  of  theii*  iuherliai 
from  their  ancestors,  or  hereiUtij ;  the  Jitmospbeilc  conditions 
whicli  the^v  coDtinually  live,  or  cUmcUe ;  the  food  they  eat,  or  ditt : 
their  governmeotal  and  their  social  relations  Aside  from  tb^ 
general  conditions  are  those  which  pertain  more  directly) 
the  individuaU  his  education  and  occupation.  These,  tlien, 
should  be  examined  in  turn,  and  their  influeQce  weighed 
reference  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  influence  of  heredity  can  be  set  aside  aa  bearing  %'ery  Ii| 
upon  our  question.  It  is  difficult  to  say  who*  other  than  the  i 
man  of  the  forest,  can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  American. 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  we  will  call  an  American  that  iudividn 
who  has  been  long  enough  in  this  country  to  come  under  the  in| 
enoeof  its  customs  and  manners,  so  that  they  supplant  !hosc  of  ( 
land  from  which  he  came-  The  time  this  takes  varies  greatly  with 
families  and  individuals,  from  live,  ten  or  flftoen,  to  twenty  yea 
The  Canadian,  who  resisted  the  influence  of  the  conquer 
British  through  many  3*ears,  quickly  becomes  American  when] 
settles  In  the  New  England  factory  village.  The  stolid  G^^nni 
tiausplauted  to  New  York,  learns  its  vocabulary  of  haste-incent 
words,  and  can  say  '*  Hurry  up,"  *'8lep  lively//  **  Oou't  he  al 
day  about  it,''  long  before  he  is  entitled  to  his  naturaruatii 
papers.  Heredity^  therefoi*e,  does  not  come  into  consideratic 
the  discussion  of  the  peculiar  nervous  ^conditions  of  AmericaiiS" 
however  great  its  role  m  graver  forms  uf  nervous  diseases  whic 
occur  in  the  IndividuaL 

As  universal  as  the  belief  is  that  Americans  are  aftlict^d  wif 
nervousness,  so  universal  is  the  belief  that  this  is  attributable  lo 
dimoU*  *' You  are  a  nervous  people,'*  says  the  foreigner.  **  It 
'9  due  to  3*our  climate.'*  **  Yes,"  assents  the  American.  **  It  is 
due  to  our  climate  "  Neither  of  them  reflects  that  he  has  dealt  in 
a  most  gUttering  generality.  Under  the  sky  which  covers  the 
United  States,  there  is  experienced  by  its  inhabitants  almost 
every  variety  of  climate  that  is  known  to  man,  save  the  extroBMS 
of  the  i>oles  and  the  equator.  It  is  strange  that  the  result  should 
be  so  uniform.  Dr.  lid  ward  Reich,  in  his  ''  Studien  iiber  tUe 
Volksseele,'*  speaks  of  the  great  difference  existing  between  Eng- 
lish and  American,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  contrast  of  climates. 
He  says:  **The  air  of  America  is  much  too  dry  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race;   in  point  of  heat  too  excessive."     In  reply  t4>  the 
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ftflide  ID  wdieli  this  siatemeDt  was  qootedt  *^  AmerieiiDs  and  their 
''  nion.  a  Product  of  Climate,*'  (The  Sanitarian,  1880,  p, 
Ar.  Edwrard  C,  Toime,  {Ametiatn  Climate  and  Cfutructer^ 
hip.J^€,  Monildy,  1881,  p.  lOU),  says  that  *'  tbe  climate  of  Amer- 
ica li  M  tnacb  better  titan  that  of  England  as  Americnti  Civilization 
to  oort  adrftnoed  on  the  broad  level  of  the  common  people, 
■Mifioal  demosstratioDs  are  the  rule  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
bifkl  drjiieta*  ravruess  and  aggravation  are  due  to  the  east  wind* 
Tbii  rind,  from  which  England  and  the  Continent  eutfer,  ts  much 
ttjmt  Uian  any  known  to  the  chief  part  of  America." 

Tti(»  two  conditions  which  arc  thought  to  influence  nervousneas^ 
&«ide  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  are  ao  greatly  felt 
ID  wim^  parts  of  tbe  United  States,  are  the  dryness  of  ilje  utmoa* 
|kbea*  aad  Uie  electrical  conditions*  Tettenkoffer  has  endeavored 
toprotcr  thai  a  dry  atmosphere  aUratilatea  the  circtdationt  that  tbe 
viul  proceases  are  therefore  carried  on  more  quickly,  and  in  this 
njr  react  upon  tlie  nervous  »y8tenK  That  thib  Mhould  be  dele* 
tttriona  la  a  matter  of  gratuitous  aupposttioo.  It  has  never  Iteen 
(tctcrmined  (that  I  am  awiire  of),  just  what  the  relative  dry neag 
tad  liumidity  of  the  atmoe|>licrc  should  be  l^o  bring  about  the 
lupptait  effect  upon  the  nervous  system.  How  electncal  ooudi- 
Ittui  ad  upon  it  ia  equally  a  matter  of  gueBB-work.  On  the 
Cd^liaadtil  id  atatt^d  m  the  Re[iort  of  Uie  Natifmal  Board  of 
Hcilih«<p.  445,  July  17,  1H«0,)  tiiat  the  dry  air  of  cur  driest 
><fiooa  ia  ntitver^ally  extolled  for  its  health*giving  properties ; 
M  Dr.  8*  £.  Solley,  in  a  paper  on  *-  The  Influence  of  Climate  on 
tl«eNervoua  System,"  (Triina,  CoK  Med.  8oc*,  1877;)  says  that 
*5>*fti  of  ntjrvous  exhaustion  are  benefited   by  the  dry  air  of  Col- 

Tbt  most  oooctusive  proof  that  it  ia  not  climate  which  iuflu- 
'^lOn  tlie  national  temperament  in  its  healthy  or  diseasetl  state*  is 
•'•Own,  U  ae«ma  to  me,  by  the  coudiUun  of  those  places  which  are 
"'*l^  UpOQ  cither  side  of  those  lines,  prominent  upon  the  map 
'•o^gli  invisible  to  the  eye,  which  separate  the  United  States  from 
^^*liada«  Of)  the  north  and  Mexico,  on  the  south.  Places  wtthin  an 
*■*©»  abot  of  each  other  exhibit  the  coutrasiing  nntional  pccu* 
ntickat  A  stirring  Tcxun  town,  with  all  the  enterprise  and 
^go**  of  America,  can  be  seen  on  one  side  of  tlie  dividing  river, 
the  other  is  IIm     "^  ish  town  and  Jt8  sleepy 

Iji,  with  their  uti  i»  of  200  tcara  ago. 
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Wherein  do  the  dietetic  custonis  of  Americftos  differ  from  th 
of  other  nations,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  belief  that  tbej  exer 
a  peculiar  oatlonal  influence?    America  is  more   boimtifuUy 
plied  with   food  and   in  greater  variety  than  anj  other  count 
What  in  Europe  would  be  considered  luxuries,  in  the  way  of  ffl 
and  yegetabbs,  are  here  obtainable  by  the  poor. 

Yet,  we  hftve  the  reputation  of  being  a  nation  of  dyspeptij 
Dr,  Beard  says  that  in  Germany  dyspepsia  was  styled  **'  the  Ae 
ican  diseaae."     In  Dr.   Fothergiirs  *'  Manual  of  Dietetics/'! 
says  that  the  inliabitants  of  the  Unittid  States  are  reputed  a  dy^ 
peptic  race,  and  certainlj*    a  number  of  representatives  of    tb# 
Great  Republic  have  found  their  way  into  my  consulting 
snffering  from  indigestion/'     He  goes  on  to  say  '*  that  in 
absence  of    personal  acquaintance  with  the   New  World,   I   am 
driven  to  rely  upon   what  I  hear  and   upon   American   cookery 
books." 

European  cookery  is  not  always  so  perfect  as  we  are  led  to  be^ 
lieve  from  the  statements  made  when  ours  is  disadvantageoiu 
contrasted   with    it.     One   can    recall  the   heavv*  sour   bread 
Switzerland,  where  the  short  summers  are  insutflcient  to  ripen 
wheat ;    the    oil-soaked    viands  of  Italy  and   parts   of   Germa 
would   vie  with  our  American   frys ;  and  pies  in  Germany  ar 
half  a  yard  in  dianieter.     Depend  upon  it,  our  dyspepsia  is  not 
much  due  to  our  food  and  manner  of  cooking  it  as  to  the  inc^ 
siderate  haste  with  which  it  is  eaten,  while  the  mind  is  occuf 
with  anxiety  and   worry  over  business  to  which  the  eating 
come  as  a  tmublesorae  interruption.     In  this  way  it  affects  tB5" 
national    nervousness.       It   is   said    that    Americans   ai*e 
susceptible  to  tea,  cotTee  and  tobacco  as  well  as  alchobolic  sUb 
Unts.     Dr,  Beard  has  citetl   this   among  the  signs  of  Americ 
nervonsnesst     The  decline   in   this  respect  is  not  so  much  due  J 
physical  changes  as  to  the  change  in  public  sentiment  which  I 
raised  a  iK>litical  party  large  enough  to  influence  the  result 
elections. 

We  differ  from  other  nations  in  an   elaborate  system  of  < 
government.     This  awakens  thought ^  discussion  and  exciteme 
The  nervous  strain  to  the  country  of  a  presidential   election 
very  great.     It  arouses  an  activity*  which  is  characteristic;! 
effects  upon  business  and  life  are  peculiar  and  different  ft*om  thd 
of  European  election b.     Our  fttrm  of  government,  with  the  social 
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wodiliooi,  together  witU  educatioD  and  cwcnpation,  are  the  great 
in  the  group  of  general  causes  which  cou tribute  to  the 
atloti  of  distiuetivo  traits  of  ebaractor,   and  distinctive  ex- 
IM<oti«i  of  nervous  energy,  normal  or  abnormal. 

The  «tnte  of  social  life  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  GUI 
World*  Class  distinctions  are  wiped  out.  Wealth  aud  educa* 
tiou  advance  an  individual  to  the  foremost  ranks  of  society  at 
and  abroad.  The  lucky  miner  who  makes  his  millions> 
bis  daughter  to  shine  in  foreign  courts  and  to  marry  an 
tfldent,  old-world  title.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  so  tiite  a 
ittb}cct.  One  would  only  suggest,  in  this  connection,  the  effects 
whicb  the  striving  to  be  rich  produces.  Americans  are  not 
mm  fond  of  money  than  other  nations.  A  Yankee  station 
ifeol  would  ^puru  a  few  cents  offered  htm  in  remuneration  for 
10  ftCQall  a  favor   as  showing  a   traveller   the  way.     An  Italian 

Itleket  agent,  in  classical  Florence,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  turned 
iwilhis  hands  in  gestures  of  contempt,  and  exhibited  a  Hue  rage 
wbrnone  of  New  England's  daughters  had  not  given  him  two  or 
tbree  ueuta  for  such  a  service,  not  thinking  it  possible  that  he 
touJd  take  a  fee.  Experiment,  however,  proved  that  this  was 
iliilwas  needed  to  pacify  him.  Americans  want  money,  money 
n  i  grand  scale,  because  it  represents  rank,  honor,  education; 
Pm  for  the  money-wiuner,  then  for  his  children »  It  will  bring 
tc^tbem  what  has  been  denied  their  parents.  To  win  large  for- 
tuoeiis  possible  in  this  country  as  in  no  other.  Therefore,  great 
riskitnj  takvn,  great  burdens  borne,  great  anxieties  are  endured, 
^t  b  m  this  race  and  struggle  that  American  nerves  are  tried. 
The  phlegmatic  German,  contentedly  smoking  his  pipe  by  the 
•toned  Rbin4*.  feels  a  feeble  ambition  stijTing  within  him  to  emi- 
^e.  He  chines  to  New  Ycrk.  His  pulses  become  quickened 
viUi  ambttioB ;  his  placidity  and  stolidity  melt  in  the  huiry  and 
pDimit  for  gain.  He  abandons  his  inherited  acquiescence  to  class 
oettouft.  He,  too,  can  rise  with  the  best  of  them.  He  enters 
Hhe  ifttrlfe  and  aelivity  from  sheer  force  of  example,  just  as 
^  Uie  niiddle  ages  there  were  epidemics  of  St.  Vitus'  dance 
<*^fiioned  by  tmitalion.  He  is  drawn  in  and  whirled  about  like  a 
•**»%  in  a  whirlpool.  He  Ix^comes  that  for  which  he  has  no  word 
^  Uft  bnguagCi  nervous:  and  he  will  invariably  attribute  it  to  the 
fh    '  limate  ha»  u[ion  him.     There  is  ever  in  America 

4  for  appcnmuces.     Dress  and  outward  show  are 
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often  taken  for  a  guarantee  of  social  rank,  just  as  a  title  voti< 
for  it  in  the  old  country. 

Id  the  matter  of  education,  the  American  cbildren,  so  far  as 
their  school  life  is  ooneerned,  have,  perbaf*8»  rather  the  advaDtage 
of  the  Europeans  than  otherwise «  though  they  lead  a  less  simple 
life  when  at  home.  Dr.  C.  F.  Folsom^  in  a  lecture  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Emergency  and  Hygiene  Associatiou,  on  the  ^*  Relations 
of  Our  Public  Schools  to  the  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,'* 
(published  in  **  School  Hygiene,**  by  Giun  &  Co.,)  says  that  more 
injury  is  done  at  home  than  in  the  school.  He  thinks  undue  emu- 
lation, bad  air  and  lack  of  physical  exercise  are  the  uauses  of  most 
of  the  nervous  troubles  among  our  children.  The  pressure  of, 
information  to  be  acquired  is  very  great  in  these  times,  when  so  much 
research  is  going  on  in  every  department  of  art  and  science  ;  wfaeiti 
the  press  teems  with  printed  pages  ;  when  writing  and  pubtisi 
thinking  and  expressing  thought,  are  so  universal.  Knowkd; 
like  a  snow*ball  whi(!h  every  year  rolls  over,  thereby  increasing  it 
monstrously  in  size.  Every  department  of  information  beckons 
invltingl}'.  The  newspaper,  with  its  daily  and  Sunday  editions, 
places  before  the  people  ,an  immense  amount  at  in  formation , 
The  Americans  are  inordinate  newpaper  readei^s.  No  other  na- 
tion has  such  wonderful  newspapers  to  read.  They  are  a  great  ed- 
ucating influence.  There  the  latest  seientitic  discovery,  the  newest 
mechanism,  the  most  recent  research,  tlie  goings  and  comings  of 
all  races  and  conditions  of  men  are  recorded.  Unfortunately  the 
awful  side  of  life  has  the  dark  lantern  thrown  upon  it,  and  the 
dreadful  ciimes,  the  terrible  disasters,  the  sensational  gossip  which 
would  otherwise  sink  out  of  sight,  are  dragged  forth  by  our  enter- 
prising  jonmaliBm.  Such  details  pander  to  a  depraved  taste  and 
are  to  adults  what  dime  novels  are  to  youths,  exciting  the  imagin- 
ation in  the  most  unhealthy  directions  and  acting  more  tl 
realizes  upon  the  nerves  of  the  American  people. 

There  are,  besides  these  general  causes,  several  national 
liarities  of  a  minor  character  which  must  be  considered.  We 
a  drug-taking  nation.  The  sale  and  consumption  of  patent 
ieines  is  enormous.  Aside  from  this  there  is  an  indiscrim 
use  made  of  physician's  prescriptions,  which  patients  pass  to 
friends,  thinking  that  what  was  good  in  their  case  will  help  others. 
Dr.  Trotter,  itlready  aUtided  to,  remarks  that  ^*'  all  nervous  per- 
sons arc  untisually  foud  of  drugs  and  are  the  chief  oonaamera  of 
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IScloes/*  Americans  are  coostantly  thinking  and 
It  Uieir  health  and  aDal3^8ing  their  feelings.  ChiU 
dmi  tnr  ^iucat^d  to  believe  that  they  are  nervous.  **  Yoti  must 
not  pli?  too  hmnif"  sajs  the  anxious  mother  to  her  child,  ^*  it 
rtoaa," 

4  stfidied  too  much,"  confides  the  fond  parent  to  her 
friiwi  in  thr  presence  of  the  child,  "  and  it  makeii  her  nervous/' 
**Tbe  children  re«einhte  me/*  aaya  another  mother.  **  They  are 
wy  nenroas**'  Thus  the  children  hear  the  same  thing  again 
Bod  ag&ln,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  take  up  the  strain. 

A  little  iiine-year*old  maiden  said  to  me  : 

**I  feel  su  nervous  totlay,  1  hardly  know  what  to  do/' 

^A  litiki  fellow  excused  himself  for  some  fjiilure  in  the  perform- 
lof  what  was  required  of  him,  thus: 

**  I  am  very  nervous*  you  know/' 

be  niTvous  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  course.     Very  much  of 

^American  nervousaeas  is  due  to  thiukiug  that  a  display  of 
oarrouioieM  is  unavoidable  by  an  American. 

T  rful  influence  of  the  mind  n|K>n  bodily  conditions  is 

ttit  ^  owed  attention  in  these  days*  An  effect  upon  the 
ioMigiaation  cah  ewen  prove  fatal.  The  London  Lancet  records 
tlitilory  of  a  young  woman  who  died  after  taking  insect  powder 
iriildi  the  thought  was  poisonous,  but  which  the  chemist  proved 
VIA  bnocaous.  A  college  porter  was  entrapped  by  students  who 
Ittldamook  tiial  and  decreed  punishment  by  decapitation,  on  ac- 
Oonat  of  hfa  lack  of  consideration  for  the  students.  *'  It  is 
null  wonder,"  says  the  chronicler,  **  that,  under  the  influence  of 
teaada  belief  in  tlu*  earnestness  of  his  tormentors,  the  sight 
of  the  axe  and  block  with  subsequent  blindfolding  and  necessary 
gWttflcctloD,  and  a  smsit  rap  witli  a  wet  towel  on  the  back  of  his 
KKksbuuld  have  been  followed  with  the  picking  up  of  a  corpse/' 

Thtst  ilhislrations  of  the  extreme  etlects  of  the  imagination, 
<lKMriDgtb&t  it  i*  powerful  enough  to  suspend  life  itself,  set  forth 
*bit  |)reeoiiceivcd  notions  in  regard  to  external  inllueuces  may 
cAst'l  U[>ou  the  physical  economy. 

This  idea  Uiat  the  Americarjs  are  nervous  and  must  perforce  be 
nmotw  U^canse  of  the  climate.  I  regard  as  extremely  raischiev* 
^'Oti  iad  tending  to  bring  about  such  a  condition.  More  wide- 
'Pruil  than  the  notion  of  the  nervousness  of  American  people  la 
^biitef  In  the  great  nervousness  of  American  women,  and,  aa 
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the  former  is  well  nigh   iiniversaUy  altriouted   to   cHnmte,  bo  ttm 
latter  is  credited  to  overbed  a  cation.     Dr.  Erauiet  puis  it  in 
way : 

**  The  young  girl  commene*5S  life  with  an  inheritance  of  a 
tarn  amount  of  nerve  force*  whirh,  if  squandered  in  mental  ctdli 
will  leave  the  physical  growth  defective  at  some  point.**  Dr- 
Withers  Moore  has  excited  imich  remnrk  hy  his  recent  address  be- 
fore the  British  Medical  Association,  in  which  be  deprecates  the 
higher  education  of  woraen.  From  a  wide  and  careful  observa- 
tion, which  I  have  attempted  to  keep  strictly  impartial.  I  am  con* 
vinced  that  it  is  more  often  lack  of  mental  culture  which  reaoto 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  women,  and  many  times  my 
of  relief  for  those  who  are  suffering  from  extreme  nervousnet 
based  u|k>u  the  amount  of  interest  which  can  be  arouscil  (m 
some  intellectual  pursuit. 

There  is  reason  why  women  of  this  country  should  be 
nervous  than  Euro[icau  or  English  women.  The  former  enter  far 
more  into  business  pursuits  and  it  is  customary  for  them  to^ 
partners  with  their  husbands.  The  English  women  indulge 
more  generally  in  physictil  exercise.  Women  in  America  li 
far  less  to  divert  them  than  men.  Few  have  grand,  absorl 
pursuits  to  raise  them  above  a  never-ending  routine  of  petty  dui 
They  have  not  the  pleasurable  excitement  that  a  man  has  in  [] 
suing  a  successful  career,  in  which  he  comes  in  contact  with  the 
world  on  every  side.  If  her  estate  is  humble,  she  dish*wasl 
mends,  dressmakes  and  ekes  out  a  limited  income,  from  ycari 
year,  to  make  it  do  its  uttermost ;  if  her  estate  is  grand,  she  has 
the  monotony  of  an  elegant  leisure,  the  worry  of  obtaining 
wardrobe,  the  visiting,  dinner-giving,  park-driving,  novcl-rej 
existence.  The  one  asks  *'  Must  I  always  go  on  saving  and  ecoS^ 
omixing?**  The  other  sa3-g,  ^'  To  what  good  is  my  life?''  Disi 
isfied  with  the  small  outcome  of  results,  the  nervous  harmony 
comes  discordant  more  and  more,  until  the  jangle  of  shattei 
nerves  shows  itself  in  the  terrible  and  complex  disease  of  hyslet; 

Nervousness,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  is  weakness  of 
higher  nerve  centres  which  have  lost  their  control  over  the  nei 
force  which  goes  astray  in  by  anil  forbidden  channels.  When  one 
compares  an  ordinary  woman  with  a  female  circus  gymnast,  it  be- 
comes apparent  what  an  immense  amount  of  muscular  power  the 
former  hws  allowed  to  go  to  waste.     Many  women  are  physically 
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rripplee  from  lack  of  use  of  their  muscles,  and  the  same  is  tnie 
of  menf  '  s.      Dr.   FoIboui   jtrstly  remarks,   in   the  lecture 

^*The  fbcietional  nervons  diseases,  and  discuses  which  make 
Ufi  '  V  ]  without  killing,  are  at  least  fonr  times  bb  common 
ti  u»  among  men,  and  the  (to  me),  foolish  conclaston 
l»<Uiiwii  from  this  fact  that  women  are  unfit  for  hard  work  and 
wpoiusible  duties  and  severe  mental  training*  On  the  contrary^ 
their  Arc  dri%*en  by  their  few  resources  to  those  branches  of  indus- 
in  iavolviog  the  most  worry,  the  worst  air,  the  least  pay  and  the 
greMe§t  anxiety,  and  they  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  that  vig- 
oifouA  jiliysical  exercise  and  sound  mental  discipline  without  which 
mu  kmiw  perfectly  well  that  they  would  be  neuralgic,  dys[)eplic 
%tki\  i^a^eting  from  all  that  is  implied  in  the  expressive  word 
*' nerves,"  Physical  defects  and  imperfectioDS  arc  more  trying  to 
nen  than  to  men,  and  more  is  demanded  of  them  in  the  way  of 
riodining  ft  respectable  appearance  and  living.  What  they 
need  most  is  more  rather  than  less  training  of  the  kind  such  as 
ifmhlic  schools  give;  more  colleges  for  women,  more  physical 
ircise,  mure  knowledge  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  more 
'>l»portimities  in  every  direction.  If  women  had  all  these  we 
old  iKKin  ht^ar  and  set'  much  less  of  the  so-called  nervous  pros- 
liua  and  of  the  evil  effects  of  over-pressure.  Wear  and  tear 
la  tlietr  work  is  greater  than  in  men's  work,  and  they  need  that 
^eilucation  which  is  fast  teaching  the  few  to  whom  it  is 
1%  how  to  live  and  keep  their  health.  The  colleges  for 
^OiDtu  alft^ady  established,  as  1  read  the  evidence,  have  ohown 
^ooeltiflively  that  the  finer  mental  balance  which  women  gel 
lkfi»hy  is  already  tolling  in  improved  physical  health." 

A<!conliiig  to  this  showing,  then,  Americans,  as  is  the  tendency 
of  all  p(?ople  of  civilised  countries,  are  much  more  nervons  than 
^fiffhior  reasonable  that  they  should  be-  This  is  probably  not 
*>nmch  attributable  ns  is  popularly  supposed,  to  elimate,  heredity 
wfood,  but  to  governmental  and  social  surroundings  \  to  occupa- 
1^00*  which  are  followed  inonbnately  and  against  great  competi- 
an  education,  and  a  pursuit  of  knowledge,  which  from 
f,  becomes  yearly  more  and  more  complex  with  art,  music% 
•^ace  and  newspapers,  factora  of  a  rapidly  advancing  eiviliza- 
I».  nnd  to  certain  minor  influences,  which,  nevertheless,  should 
itito  I'ou.sidi'nitttfn.  »ueh  as  tht'  Auu'iicati  habit  of  taking 
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drugs  and  worr3ing  concerning  their  liealtb,  the  effect  of  i>reoon- 
ceived  notioDs,  imagination,  and  imitations*  If  vre  grant  that  all 
of  these  have  weakened  our  nerves  and  rendered  us  ft  prey  to  fiiDC- 
tional  nervous  diseases,  then  what  must  we  do  to  avoid  this? 

Notwithstanding  we  are  a  drug-taking*  self-doctoring,  physician* 
employing  nation,  there  are  very  few  American  individuals  who 
live  up  to  their  light  in  regard  to  tlie  rules  and  rcgulationa,  even 
the  simplest,  which  ensure  health*  We  ^'  strain  at  tt  gnat  aod 
swallow  a  cameK"  The  man  of  business  will  hurry  just  the  same 
to  catch  train  and  boat ;  he  will  contioue  just  the  same  to  enX  hU 
meats  at  railroad  speed ;  he  will  go  on  trying  to  do  tiie  work  of 
four  men,  until  some  day  the  tension  of  bis  nerves,  long  pat  oo  a 
stretch,  wil!  give  way  and  the  tried  nerve  centres  respond  errati- 
cally, the  harmony  having  been  destroyed.  He  cannot  sleep*  he 
cannot  keep  still,  he  cannot  think ;  noises  sound  loud  in  bis  ears, 
slippered  footfalls  become  the  tread  of  elephants;  and  so  on 
through  the  series  of  minor  symptoms  of  an  exti-emeiy  irritable 
nervous  system-  It  is  useless  to  preach  against  excitement*  It 
is  the  champagne  of  life  to  many,  and  they  thirst  for  its  froth 
and  foam  and  sweetness,  and  the  alcoholic  stimulation.  One 
American  will  take  it  in  Wall  street,  another  in  pDlitical  pursuitSi 
another  in  society  triumphs^  another  in  undue  mental  etfort 
have  it  each  must  and  will,  till  the  nervous  apparatus,  throi 
over'Stimuhition,  again  gives  wa} ,  and  again  there  is  chaos  an4 
lack  of  coordination.  It  is  useless  to  preach  physical  exercise 
and  out-door  life«  to  set  forth  the  necessity  of  balancing  a  good 
muscular  development  against  the  excitable  nervous  »y8t< 
Time  is  money  and  who  can  spend  it  in  dumb-bell  exercise, 
ing,  yachting,  fishing,  etc*  In  one  short  vacation  in  summer  a 
man,  anaconda-like,  must  gorge  himself  with  his  recreation,  with 
bis  ph^'sical  exercise.  Short  vacations,  variation  of  routine,  h 
ting  up  on  the  tension,  is  wliat  helps.  Thysiology  teaches 
a  muscle  may  be  absolutely  exhausted  so  that  the  appHcatioit 
the  strongest  electrical  sttmuU  will  produce  no  contracts 
Eeoovery  takes  place  upon  rest,  but  there  are  reasons  for  thinking 
that  for  each  muscle  it  may  be  possible  to  choose  such  an  interval 
between  successive  stimuii  of  suitable  strength  as  shall  not  only 
not  hasten  but  shall  retanl  a  gradual  normal  exhaustion.  This 
illustrates  the  coui^e  which  should  be  taken  In  the  care  of  the 
nervous    system.     Pushed    with     constaut    stimulation   to   utter 
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ixhioftioci,  it  D)«j  recover  when  rest  is  given,  but  if  the  gtimtila- 
tioo  \B  applied  with  judgment  at  proper  intervals  Uie  resnlt  is  not 
ID  exhaustion  but  a  atrengtbening.  It  is  useless  to  preach  that 
lUdren  ahoulil  be  kept  in  absolute  ignorance  that  they  have 
mtu.  To  suggest  an  evil  is  to  bring  it  about,  oftentimes, 
Cbiklren  are  forced  in  America  as  in  no  other  country*  They  are 
J,  broQgbt  forward  into  notice,  and  made  to  feel  the  pres- 
I  of  life.  Thej  imitate  their  elders,  and  too  often  the  bloom 
md  fhefltocAB  of  youth  is  brushed  away.  So  much  can  be  done 
for  n  the  way  of  educating  them  to  healthy  ways  and 

iiibi  fontrol,  to  bring  about  in  them  a  perfect  physical 

^rtlopmefit,  so  that  their  nerves  will  not  be  all  on  the  surface « 
Thm  U  DO  control  over  nervousness  like  a  perfectly  educat^ed 
will.  Tha  ner\*ou8  system  has  been  likened  to  a  kingdom  over 
vhieh  presides  the  higher  psychical  centres  like  a  monarch.  An 
iftOwae  of  ref  ex  action  unchecked  by  the  will  is  characteristic 
of  Ibe  SM^^dQS. 

It  Ig  this  loss  of  governing  power  which  has  come  to  give  to  the 
word  Itn  modem  definition  of  weakness,  while  the  proper  display 
of  oontroiUng,  impelling,  inhibiting  impulses  according  to  their 
Mtare,  givea  the  old  time  signification  of  strength  and  force^  I 
ireBoreaaoQ  in  the  externals  which  surround  Americans,  if  they 
pPdpeHy  tiiKJerstand  themselves  and  regulate  their  desires,  their 
■wllnxift  of  living,  their  education,  why  the  nervousness  which 
te  been  attributed  to  them  should  not  be  a  glory  rather  than  a 
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IL     MrffERAL  WATERS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

D¥  TITUB  MUHBOK  COA>',   M.  D,,  OF  TfBW  TOBK- 

(Read  Wednesday,  s^ept^mber  8,  1886.) 

The  allied  subjects  of  eliaiate  aud  of  mineral  waters,  in  spite  of 
their  close  therapeutic  association,  hare  received  very  unequal 
attention  at  the  handa  of  the  medical  profession  in  thin  country. 
The  curative  value  of  climate  has  l>een  fullj  and  ably  discussed. 
The  names  of  Clark,  Metcalfe,  Barker,  Loomis,  Camman,  are 
among  those  that  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  best  that  is 
knowu  and  practised  in  that  important  branch  of  medical  science 
that  deals  with  the  choice  of  climates  for  invalida.  The  study  of 
this  branch  of  the  subject  was  a  study  which  could  not  well  be 
avoided ;  it  was,  indeed,  in  a  measure  forced  upon  us  by  the 
defects  of  our  American  climate,  which  have  made  it  necessary  for 
us  to  undersLaod  other  climates  than  our  own.  And  aside  from 
the  Htrictly  therapentic  questions  involved,  our  increasing  habit  of 
European  travel  gives  new  importance  to  the  question.  Whither  to 
direct  both  the  healthy  and  the  invalid?  Those  who  seek  their 
health  abroad  are  outnumbered  by  those  who  seek  to  preserve  it* 

The  importance  of  climatic  studies,  in  a  word,  is  well  under- 
stood among  us.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  United  St-ates, 
in  which  so  many  other  institutions  have  reached  alleged  perfec- 
tion, has  somewhat  failed  us  in  the  matter  of  cliaoates  for  invalids  ; 
for  large  classes  of  invalids  it  cannot  he  denied  that  the  United 
States  furnish,  indeed,  a  very  inferior  article  of  climate.  Whether 
as  tourists  or  health-seekers,  the  demand  of  the  public  has  long 
been  constaiit  for  better  climates  than  our  own ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  at  present  to  make  any  plea  for  the  study  of  cliinato- 
therapentics. 

But,  has  a  like  attention  been  given  to  the  allied  subject,  one 
that  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  invalid  and  to  the  profession  — 
the  subject  of  curative  mineral  watei*8?  No,  a  like  degree  of 
attentinn  has  not  been  given  ;  though  the  profession  and  the  pnl>- 
lic  are  indebted  to  more  than  one  among  the  names  that  I  have 
mentioned  for  valuable  studies  and  valuable  advice  upon  this  mat- 
ter. But,  if  we  examine  our  balneological  literature  as  a  whole. 
we  shall  tlnd  it  conspicuous.,  if  I  may  say  so«  only  by  its  minitude. 
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Tb<»  foreign  literaiurij  of  the  subject  is  extensive  and  systematic ; 
nst  the  learned  treatises  of  Trousseau,  Braun*  Durand- 
:  Rotureau,  Hellft-Tbilenius,  Leicheostein,  wc  shall  tiud 
but  little  to  put  in  evidence^  in  the  way  of  practical  manuals,  at 
ppt  tb©  useful  monograph  of  Dn  George  E*  Walton  on 
Waters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  best 
raoooant  of  the  subject  that  I  know.  And,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  djtteotalic  treatises,  the  French  and  German  physicians 
have  prodaoed  &  multitude  of  monographs  upon  special  waters, ^ — 
iDOocf^niphs  that  are  often  works  of  great  original  research  and 
filuc.  Tbe  accessible  dalA  of  the  subject  are  so  abundant  that 
Ik  **  embarrassmeot  of  riches,"  as  the  French  say,  is  their  chief 
be(nirefLlen(»e.  It  will  require  no  long  survey  of  the  literature  of 
baiMothttrnpy  to  show  that  our  French,  German  and  Italian  col- 
lei^oes  have  accorded  to  this  important  subject  a  prominence 
K    tMdi  neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  has  it  yet  received  among 

^^^■bt  the  amount  of  attention  that  a  subject  may  receive  is  not, 
^^Vvall,  even  in  GX(>ert  or  professional  hands,  always  tbe  strict 
H  netson  of  its  real  importance.  Is  tbe  vogue  of  mineral  waters 
ibfoid  merely  a  vogue,  a  fashion,  and  nothing  more?  Wliich 
*iew  is  the  more  nearly  correct;  the  foreign  view,  that  mineral 
i|wti^  adbrd  a  real  and  important  resource  in  the  tre^ittneut  of 
chrooic  disease^  —  the  view  that  is,  I  may  say,  univiTsally  held  by 
Itft  |ifofe»sion  abroad  ;  or  the  view  which  we  often  hear  expressed 
«l  home,  though  less  fi^quently  by  physicians  than  by  laymen, 
tbtmiaeral  springa  are  greatly  overrated  as  a  means  of  cure? 

Tbe  daito  of  mineral  waters  to  a  real  or  serious  value  in  our 
tbmptQtte  armamentarium,  is  an  occasionally  contested  claim ; 
it  ia  i»till  met  by  some  members  of  the  profession  with  a  skepticism 
Uut  i*  more  or  less  enlightened.  A  healthy  skepticism  ts^  indeed, 
tile  IrgitiiEiate  mental  attitude  of  the  physician  ;  to  him,  in  thera- 
pwtics,  the  injunction  to  ''  prove  all  things  "  must  come  mth 
i^eoA  tueaning  and  seriousness.  Of  all  men  the  physician 
f^oM  be  liie  last  to  believe  reiulily.  And  I  confess,  myself,  to 
^  b;  Iftoipenuiient,  cne  of  the  most  skeptical  of  physicians  as 
'Vvdi  the  matter  of  fashionable  remedies.  For  this  reason,  my 
<^  belief  Ln  mineml  waters,  after  long  doubting,  may  perhaps 
I  ttome  intPR^st  as  a  case  of  genuine  conversion*  Observation 
UUjdy  of  these  remedies,  at  home  ami  abroad,  have  convinced 
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nic  of  their  value  in  proper!}-  chosen  cases ;  so  fully,  inde 
I  sometimes  incliDe  to  tliink  that  St,  Paul  might  have  had  certain 
thermal  springs  in  view,  when,  after  saying  **  Prove  all  things,^ 
he  added  *'  Hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

The  coinmon  argument  against  mineral  waters  ia  famlUari 
namely,  that  the  curative  effects  observed  are  due  to  the  ehanga 
of  climate  and  to  regimen,  and  not  to  the  use  of  the  waters  themn 
selves*  But,  even  if  this  were  a  suOleient  explanation,  which  it  ia« 
not,  it  would  not  countervail  the  observed  value  of  spring  treat-i 
ment;  since  no  fact  of  observation  is  more  familiar  than  tbu 
thousands  of  people  who  go  sick  to  the  springs  come  away  cured^ 
*'One  thing  I  know, — that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  1  see/1 
The  change  of  environment  is  certainly  an  important  part  of  Ih4«l 
cure.  But  it  is  by  no  means  alK  A  lar^e  proportion  of  Uid 
waters  are  as  actively  medicinal  as  the  doses  with  which  the  chilri*' 
of  Hahnemann  reproaches  us.  The  arsenical  waters  of  La  BourH 
boule  can  oul^'  be  taken  with  safety  in  small  doses.  Nearly  ali 
the  calcic,  and  many  of  the  saline  waters,  indeeil,  are  most  iro* 
peratively  purgative.  It  is  idle  to  ascribe  catharsis  to  a  chai 
social  environment,  or  a  liver*cure  to  landscaped*  A  chi 
dietary  may,  indee<1,  have  its  eflVct.  German  coekery  has  been' 
known  to  overthrow  the  digestion,  but  it  is  not  the  sound  of 
bells  or  the  contemplation  of  glaciers  that  will  produce  cath 
No,  it  is  the  watei^  themselves  that  produce  these  wonted  psyi 
logical  effects.  Coelum^  nan  coecum^  mutant^  qui  tran/t  mare  cmr^\ 
THt^,  These  effects,  tonic,  alterative,  reconstituent,  depresi 
are  effects  which  the  patient  himself  does  not  think  of  questi 
ing.  And  the  various  waters  which  cau4e  them  constitute  U)e^ 
therapeutic  gamut  upon  which  the  physician  seeks  to  eombiiK 
harmony  of  health*  Tbe  gamut  of  the  springs  is  happily 
extended  one.  Numerous  as  are  the  complaints  that  we  are  called  I 
upon  to  treat,  more  than  one  spring  can  be  found  for  each  ooM 
plaint ;  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  choose  in  each  case,  not  onl^ 
the  particular  mineral  water  that  is  needed,  but  also  the  suitabtoj 
environment  of  climate,  country,  dietary,  that  is  best  adapted  to] 
the  pailicular  case.  In  many  cases  the  ejivironment  is  the  inaiiii 
therapeutic  influence.  At  some  of  the  so-called  "  iodiffereot  ''i 
springs,  like  those  of  N^ris,  Flombi^res,  Gastein,  Teplitz,  the' 
Warm  Springs  of  Virginia,  incontestable  cures  are  coustantlyj 
made,  though  the  mineralization  is  in  many  eases  less  than  thai 
of  drinking-water  from  the  household  well. 
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Bat,  even  tlie  urguinent  froin  experience,  it  will  be  said,  h  not, 

ifWr  ftlU  a  fiaal  ooe.    The  Togae  of  a  remedy  ennnoi  safely  b^ 

uJLeo  as  a  proof  of  to  value*     Nothloj^  can  be  truer,  if  we  take 

•ooDoot  ODiy  of  a  brief  experieooe.     But,  in  the  caae  of  roioeral 

ffiioit  It  in  no  question  uf  a  brief  experience.     It  is  a  history 

of  oeatarioa   of   use   and    frequcntatlon.     Many  of  the  French^ 

GenntOi  Italian  and  Spanish  springs  that  are  the  moot  highly 

prised  today,  were  known  and  highly  prized  by  the  Romans^  and 

anoeof  them  by  the  native  tribes  that  preceded  the  Roman  occtt- 

^^»tio^l*    Daring  many  centuries  that  followed  that  great  calamity 

[li      •    ---,,j|^  ^lig  downfall  of  the   Roman  empire,  the  mineral 

11  arope  were,  for  tUe  most  [mrt,  forgotten  and  disused, 

uiil  their  eitabUshments,  in  many  eases  magnificent  ones,  fell  into 

roio.    Their  remains  may  be  found  through  southern  and  western 

Eortypfi  tutlay ;  in  places  the^'  will  even  show  you,  aa  at  Plombli^res, 

wkt  tbpy  claim  to  be  the  plumbing  of  the  fifth  century, ^ — plumbing 

eoculntcted,  it  would  seem  likely,  upon  principles  in  some  respects 

diffcrent  from  the  plumbing  of  the  contemporaneous  period,     Thia 

rwsrd  of  many  centuries,  the  history  of  the  development  of  mineral 

witens,  is  in  itself  an   argument   in   their  favor,  not  only  with 

tbe  pablic  but  with  the  profession.     No  other  clasa  of  remedies 

h-  t-ld  the   confidence  of  the  physician,   from  the  time 

r       Bi  i  ^^         tes  to  oar  own,  than   mineral  waters.     Fashion  has 

■    D&doobtedly  played  her  part  in  determining  the  vogue  of  different 

H    ^priogi;    and   mora  than  a   few  springs,   once    O^equentod    by 

H    tiKmstoda,  are  now  abandoned  or  nearly  so,  as  It  has  happened 

to  leTeral  once   famous   springs    of   England.      But    this    fate 

hM  very   seldom   befallen   springs   of  really   positive   medicinal 

.        ^lity*    The  great  springs  of  the  Roman  time,  of  the  mediseval 

H    tkike,  are  great  springs  today  ;  while  to  their  number  a  multitude 

H    of  Dev  spiiogs,  both  in  the  New  World  and  in  the  Old,  have  been 

H    >Ued  to  the  long  list  of  healing  stations,  or  ^^  cures,"  as  the  6er* 

Mtt,  Willi  cheerful  aud  not  iU*founded  confidence,  are  in  the 

^^J^l  of  calling  mineral  springs. 

^^fboming  now  to  the  record  of  contemporan^oiia  times »  we  shall 
iod  that  mineral  waters  are  steadily  and  rapidly  gaining  favor, 
^^oUbwith  the  profession  and  with  the  public.  At  all  the  princi« 
N  rnorka,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  number  of  patienta 
•^lly  Increaaea,  while  scores  of  new  spring**  are  coming  into 
I  will  not  detain  you  with  figures  on  this  point*     It  will  be 
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enough,  I  think,  to  say  that  the  number  of  separate  spriiij 
France  alone,  that  have  establishments,  is  nearly  200,  France 
sessing  more  establishments  than  any  other  country,  though,  un* 
fortunately,  they  are  less  known  outside  of  France  than  they  should 
be.  In  Germany  the  number  of  springs  and  of  establishuients  is 
not  very  far  behind.  In  America  they  are  yearly  and  mpidly 
increasing. 

And  now  let  ns  ask  :  [1]  to  what  classes  of  disease  is  treati 
by  mineral  waters  adapted?    Whether  at  home,  or,  preferabl; 
the  spring  itself^  with  the  adjuvant  influences  of  changed  clitnal 
regimen,  scenery,  and  surroundings  generally,  who  are  the  8uf"-|| 
ferers  that  may  expect  relief  or  cure  from  mineral  waters?    And, 
[2]  the  converse  question,  and  a  very  distinct  one :    To  what  par- 
ticular spring,  in  the  particular  case,  shall  the  physician  send  bJ 
patient? 

Experience  gives  full  answer  to  each  of  these  questions. 
the  Qrst,  the  answer  will  be  anticipated.  Treatment  by  mineral  i 
water  is  adapted  to  chronic  diseases  only,  but  to  all,  or  ta 
nearly  all,  such  diseases  as  have  any  qtiality  or  curability  about! 
them.  Ailments  that  have  proved  reluctant  to  other  forms  of| 
treatment,  however  long  their  standing,  often  finds  relief  or  cure 
at  the  rightly  chosen  spring. 

And  what  are  the  chronic  diseases  that  are  not  incurable?  The 
list  is,  of  course,  a  very  long  one  —  too  long  to  be  recited  here, , 
We  must  exclude,  of  course,  malignant  disoeses,  and  in  tiieirl 
advanced  stages,  phthisis,  Bright's  disease  and  diabetes.  Ryj 
far  the  lai'ger  part  of  the  diseases  that  remain  are  curable.  In 
a  word,  the  treatment  by  mineral  waters  is  applicable  to  nearly 
all  chronic  invalids  who  belong  to  the  curable  class, —  a  class 
which  our  surgical  associates  have  sometimes  claimed  as  form* 
^ng  the  distinctive  and  appointed  province  of  surij^ical, 
tinguished  from  medical,  &rt. 

Let  me  recall  here  a  reminiscence  of  «Iames  Syme,  the 
Scotch  surgeon,  at  whose  clinic  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  in  Ediu*i 
burgh,  I  found  myself,  iresh  from  hospital  and  naval  service »| 
one  morning  now  a  good  many  years  ago.  After  the  last  pa-i 
tient  had  bc<?u  dismissed,  and  after  I  had  been  duly  introduced 
to  Mr.  Syme,  he  said:  **  You  have  very  learned  medical  meal 
iti  New  Tork,  and  skilful  surgeons.  Pray  tell  me  how  youi 
discriminate   medical   cases   from   surgical    cases    over    there  ^**' 
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To  Ibis  queitioD  I  gave  the  best  answer  I  coald*  the  staff  aasist- 
Iwtenin^  witb  curious  interest  to  the  stranger.  *'  Very 
•'cried  Mr*  Syme,  when  I  had  done;  '•  very  good  indeed; 
bol  mm  I  will  tell  you  bow  we  distinguish  medical  and  surgical 
CMe»  berc  in  Edinburgh.  Any  case  that  admits  of  either  relief 
or  cure  we  call  a  surgical  case.  All  cases  that  admit  neither 
oC  relief  or  cure,  we  call  medical  cases." 

If  we  ahauld  adopt  Syme's  distinction,  we  should  scad  nothing 
tolaUTgical  cases  to  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  Royai^  Ems.  In  point  of 
fact,  hoiftter*  I  aend  mure  medical  than  surgical  cases,  by  at  least 
fire  U)  one,  to  mineral  springs ;  and  though  often  intractable  to 
iMimtt  treatment,  very  many  of  them  are  still  not  incurable.  It  is 
worth  our  time  to  classify  them,  if  not  to  enumerate  them  at 


Thej  are  very  numerous.  In  the  table  of  contenta  that  ia 
prvflifd  lo  his  learned  treatise  on  Balneotherapy,  HeUft  gives 
four  d()«ely  printed  pages  of  the  names  of  ailments  that  he 
d»crll)e«  as  suitable  to  treatment  by  mineral  waters.  The  simpler 
tbrir  clasaiOcation  the  better.  My  own  classificatioQ  is  made 
tatireiy  for  working  convenience.  It  is  as  follows,  I  divide 
tin  diaeues  that  are  amenable  to  treatment  at  mineral  springs 
bto 

K    Di»ea%s  of  the  Digestive  Organs. 

2..        •*         4*    «t    Ner\*ous  System. 

^.        **         ^*    **    Respiratory  Tract. 

i'  **    Uterine  System. 

^.        **         **    n    Urinary  System. 

^-    Skin  diaeaaes. 

7t   Geoeral  diseases  or  diatheses. 

Toder  each  of  these  heads  I  will  indicate  [1]  the  main  ailments 
wkicli  arc  amefiable  to  the  mineral  water  treatment ;  and  [2 J  some 
of  ibe  (joriicfilar  springs  at  which  the  ailments  in  question  should 
^treitod. 

1*  Diaeaaes  of  tlie  digestive  oi^gans.  These  form  much  the 
BK»re  auQ3«rous  daaa  of  all  the  diaeaaea  that  we  find  at  the 
^>n^g|i.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  quite  aa  numerous  as  all  the  rest 
Wtflittber.  At  Saratoga,  at  Carlsbad,  at  Vichy,  at  all  the  more 
'^'^^kioiiable  spaa  of  both  hemispherea,  the  majority  of  the  patients 
^f*  ittfferera  from  some  form  or  other  of  digestive  derangement, 
^d  Uiifiie  (U^rongements  are  uaually,  iu  the  cade  of  the  European 
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patient,  the  result  of  over-eatiog  and  over-drinking^  and  often,  if 
not  usually,  liasty  eating  tn  the  case  of  the  American,  Tbe 
specific  diseases  chiefly  treated  are  dyspepsia,  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  intestinal  canal,  enlarged  liver,  fatt}*  li%'er, 
gall  stones,  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
For  the  treatment  of  this  wide  range  of  complaints  a  great  num- 
ber of  mineral  springs  present  themselves ;  and  among  them  choice 
must  be  made  [1]  according  to  the  type  of  the  disease;  [2]  ac- 
cording to  the  need  of  the  individnal  case.  For  acid  dyspepsia  the 
typical  watei-s  are  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  Ems ;  and  at  home,  besides 
those  of  Saratoga,  the  Capon  and  the  Butl'alo  Lithia  springs. 
For  atonic  dyspepsias,  the  patient  must  preferably  emplo3'  one  of 
the  saUne  waters  as  Salina  or  Salies-Moutiers  in  France,  Kis- 
singen  in  Germany,  tbe  Hatborn  spring  at  home.  Stubborn  dys- 
pepsias, of  whatever  type,  that  have  gone  on  into  gastric  catarrh, 
properly  so-called,  with  inveterate  gastric  lesions,  require  the 
glauber-salt  waters  of  Carlsbad  and  its  congeners,  Marienbad  and 
Tarasp  in  the  Grisous. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system :  as  chorea,  epilepsy,  hypo- 
chondria, hysteria,  chronic  myettitis,  paralysis,  in  many  cases, 
and  many  eases  of  so-called  goncrat  nervousness  and  nenralgias. 
Hypochondriac  and  hysteric  patients  often  receive  the  greatest 
benefit  at  a  well  chosen  spnng,  the  entire  change  of  environment, 
spiritual  and  physical,  seldom  failing  to  produce  prompt  and  often 
radical  hene^t.  The  number  of  the  springs  that  aie  adapted  to 
the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases  is  even  more  nuinerous  than 
that  of  the  varieties  of  these  diseases.  Hoy  at,  Nif-ris,  Bagn^res 
de  Bigorre  in  France,  Teplitz  in  Bohemia,  Wildbad  and  ScUlang- 
bad  in  Germany,  —  these  arc  waters  that  will  minister,  at  least, 
to  a  mind  diseased,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  heul  it  in  every  case. 
Shakespere,  with  all  his  knowledge,  knew  nothing,  so  we  must 
presume,  of  mineral  waters ;  for  he  makes  no  reference  to  them  in 
the  whole  range  of  his  writings^  —  the  writings  that  redect  so 
much  of  the  knowledge  of  his  time.  But  Shakespere,  happily  for 
OSf  was  the  healthiest  of  men  and  of  poets*  Had  he  known  gas* 
trie  Ofttarrh,  for  instance,  he  would  surely  have  gone  to  some 
neighboring  mineral  spring — not  to  Leamington,  the  nearest  spring, 
for  Leamington  was  not  known  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  Flux  ton  and  Bath,  to  which  latter  place  Queen 
Elizabeth  resorted^  were  already  popular ;  and  it  is  to  be  leared 
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tbt  if  Sbakespere  bad  found  it  Deceseary  to  go  to  eitlier  spring  he 

nigiit  til        '    vt*  written  the  SooDet«,  or  the  Lover's  Complaiott 

ImlUM  "...  ^^*'»  Complaint  instead. 

1    Di^aAes  or  the  respiratory  tract,  especially  chronic  laryn- 

bfoocbial  aathma^  the  earlier  stages  of  phthisis,  and  that  HI* 

diatemper,  l>ost-na3til  catarrh,  the  national  disease,  and 

one  wtiieh  has  brcught  reproach  upon  our  uational  manners*  come 

next  IQ  order*     Let  me  say,  in  passi^ig,  that  while  the  world  has  re- 

proicbed  os  with  expectoration,  the  blame  as  against  the  natiooai 

wsre  is  quite  unjust.     The  blame  lies  with  our  climate  and  our 

Urtr  city  streets.     These   produce  catarrh^  in  greater  or  less  de- 

|we,  io  probably  forty  per  cent,  of  individuals  who  are  over  forty- 

yeam  old.     It  is  in  no    mere    uuscrnpitlousoess  of    expec- 

:,  as  foretguers  assume «  that  the  real   cause  of  this  evil 

tikte.    For  {>ost-naaal  catarrh  the  patient  should  go  to  Aix  or 

Koot-Dore  ;    but  energetic  local  treatment  in   additiou    is  often 

Mtded.  The  treatment  of  laryngeal  and  of  pharyngeal  troubles  lias 

hteu  much  attended  to  of  late  years  at  the  Continental  spas.     Aix. 

Koii.  lioyat,   and   the  leadiJig  springs  of  Auvergoe  and  of  the 

FfTijnees  are  the  chief  places  of  resort.     In  Auvergne  and  also  in 

^  Vosges,  I  found,  in  the  summer  of  18ij5,  extremely  complete 

wd  eliborate  appliances  in  use  for  the  local  exhibition  of  mineral 

Wfttcfa  by  spraying  or  pulverization  in  the  treatment  of  various 

(filiems  of  the  respiratory  passages,  —  a  form  of  treatment  that 

^  i>oeii  intrudueed  of  late  at  some  of  our  home  springs,  though 

iobutar«*w  as  yet.     There  is  no  doubt  of  the  eflic4icy  of  this 

iw«ic  of  treatment  in  many  cacses. 

W  laryngitis  or  clergy man*s  sore  lhmat«  Eaux  Bonnes,  Ems, 
(mahr,  hclters,  Sharon   Springs,    aie   exceilent   and    typical 

phttitsis  in  nervous  and  sanguine  temperaments,  the  waters 

^  Ufknt-Por^.  of  Ems,  of  isakbrunnen,  and  of  our  Red  Sulphur 

iriia,  are  among  those  to  be  preferred.     In  the 

.-.^.^.aulous  temperament,  those  of  La  Bourboule  are 

ly  useful. 

^  t  scrofula,  Sultns,   Kreuzoach,  Bourboune-les-Bains. 

-^*>  —  ,^,  Alum,  Greenbrier  Springs - 

i^or  irTitabl«  scrofula,  La  Bourboule,  Saint-Nectaire,  and  other 
|*ptkig;i  of  Au%'ergne. 

i.    Difteaacs  of  the  uterine  syfi»tem.      Among  these  miiy  be 
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Darned  uterine  catarrb,  anienhorrbcBa,  dysmennorrhcra,  and 
metritifl ;  these  are  all  Fsuitable  for  Ireatinent  at  mineral  spric 
and  they  are  all  relieved  or  cured,  and  somelimes  witLthera  thej 
suiting  sterility,  at  a  properly  chosen  station.  In  Austria,  the  spri^ 
of  Franzeosbad  are  famous  for  the  cure  of  this  class  of  ailmei] 
In  France,  Bourbon-Lancy,  Florabi^res ;  in  Germany,  Pyre 
Elster,  Schlangenbad,  and  the  Bubenquelle  at  Eras;  in  our  own 
country,  Capon  Springs  and  the  Buffalo  Lithiu  No-  2  among  other 
tonic  waters,  are  excellent.  For  cases  of  obstinate  morning-sick- 
ness I  have  known  the  watei-s  of  the  Irondale  Springs  to  be  pre- 
scribed with  good  results. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  urinary  system  form  an  important  branch  of 
the  treatment  by  mineral  waters.  Clirouic  catarrh  and  rheumatic 
atfections  of  the  bladder,  uiiuary  calculus,  and  sometimes  Brigbt'a 
disease  in  its  early  stages,  are  amenable  to  this  ti^atmcnt. 
Giesshtlbel  water,  from  Bohemia,  is  one  of  the  most  delieious| 
all  table-waters,  and  is  especially  useful  where  there  is  any 
dency  toward  bronchial  or  vesical  catarrh.  It  is  imported.  The 
Underwood  spnng  water,  from  Falmouth  Foreside,  Maine,  is  used 
successfully  for  kidney  troubles.  It  is  earbonal  ed,  almost  absolutely 
pure,  and  is  a  plensaut  table-water.  In  uric  acid  or  red  gravel, 
the  most  frequent  form,  and  in  oxalic  gravel,  as  Tronsseau  has 
pointed  out,  the  alkaline  waters  should  be  chosen ;  Vichy,  Carls- 
bad, Ems,  Neuenahr,  Bulfalo,  Lrthia,  the  Capon  Springs  or  Gettys- 
burg '^Catulysine*"  For  alkaline  gravel,  the  calcic  watec^ 
Btysmic  is  one  of  the  best,  and  it  is  also  a  very  pleasant  teM 
water. 

6.  For  skin  diseases  the  sulphur  and  ai^enical  springs  ofl 
vast  field  of  choice  according  to  the  case.  But  here  we  come  ci| 
debatable  grounds ;  some  authorities,  like  Braun  and  HebrST 
among  others,  contending  that  skin  diseases  do  not  yield  to  Jhm 
treatment  by  mineral  waters.  But  tlierapeutic  ail  is  nothing  if  i 
practical ;  and  practice  shows  us  that  a  great  number  of  patie 
come  ever}^  season  to  the  springs  with  chronic  dartrous  disc 
who  go  away  from  the  springs  relieved  or  cured.  If  they  are  not 
cured  b}f  the  springs,  they  are  certain I3"  cured  at  the  springs;  and 
the  exact  nature  of  the  distinction  is  one  which  the  patient,  at  least, 
will  not  take  much  interest  in.  lie  will  remember,  as  I  intimated 
Ifrcfore,  the  sayilig  of  the  blind  man  after  the  miracle  ;  ''One  thta 
1  know :  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see." 
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7.  Oeoerel  dteeases or  diatlieses,  as  chronlogont  or  rlieamalism, 
mMk,  aDaemia,  obesity,  are  often  treated  with  success  at  a  well- 
ckMoapriog.  The  anaemia,  of  the  scrofulous  diatheses  is  to  be 
tmt«»!  at  a  salme  water^  aa  at  Salina,  or  Salins-Moutier  in  the 
fal  of  France,  or  here  at  the  saline  springs  of  SaraU^ga. 
Tbetoiemia  of  exhauBlion  requires,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of 
10  irwi  water ;  it  will  best  be  treated  at  such  a  place  as  Bussang 
blbfVoegea^ — a  spot  so  beaut iful  and  quiet  as  almost  to  make 
ODedeiire  a  aalficlent  degree  of  auueniiH  for  himself  and  his  friends 
iiU)  Justify  him  or  them  in  Uking  up  his  abode  for  a  time  among 
eochanting  hills. 

!h,  briefly,  are  the  main  claases  of  disease  which  we  may  ra- 

tiooi!!;  hope  to  relieve  or  cure  at  the  rightly-chosen  mineral  spring. 

It  bu  not  been  possible^  in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  to  indi« 

<ale  tiH^rt*  than  the  general  classes  of  ailments,  the  general  classes 

ofdpriiig*,  at  which  a  cure  may  be  sought.     Still  less  can   I   eu- 

tirg(!  In  Ihis  place  upon  another  order  of  conditions   whic^j,  as  1 

bfT  gaid  already,  and  wish  to  say  once  more,  are  scarcely  less 

Inportanl   to  the  cure  than  the^  right  choice  of  mineral  wuters 

tlnoiaelves.    I  mean  Uie  conditions  of  the  environment, — the  extra- 

awlicinfll  or  uoti^tatric  conditions  of  the  size  and  character  of  tJie 

let,  village,  town,  or  city  ;  the   nationality   and  the 

on  of  the  people  whom  the  visitor  will  meet;  the 

tdvAotageof  BceDery  and  attractive  environs,  the  per^nnc^  of  guests 

wdof  thf  pi  1 ,  not  least  of  all,  the  kirn  I  of  hotels,  board- 

liig-botui^s,  :  '1  rooms  which  we  shall  find.     Host   of 

l^Mie  Qooditions,  though  I  have  called  them  extra- medicinal,  are 

^tiy  directly  related  to  the  cure  of  the  iovalidT  and  most  of  them 

<*ii  ouly   be  well  understood  by  personal  acquaiutance  with  tlie 

ptieea  tii  qtieation*     I  do  not  underrate  the  purely  medicinal  side 

^  Ibt  <|ii«8tion ;  it  is  all  important ;  and  yet  no  part  of  my  own 

*^^ie8  in  mineral  waters  has  been  better  repaid  than  the  visiti>  that 

'  Uaire  made  to  many  of  the  localities  of  the  leading  springs*    In  a 

it  is  not  enough  to  say  to  the  patient,  *'  This  is  a  good  mineral 

**     It  b    not   enough    even,  to  say,  *'Thi8  water  that  la 

tied  to  your  case.**     The  physician  must  be  able  to  say,  also, 

*>lonly  the  waters  but  also  the  climate,  the  country,  the   f>cople« 

^^^  place,   the  loc-al   treatment,  the  hotcloi  and    boarding-houseaf 

*^^  waytt  of  living,  the  environment  as  an  entirety,  are   suited  to 

yOtLT  (larticular  case*     When  the  physicians  can  know  these  lldogs 
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the  cure  of  bis  patieat  is  Dot  far  away.  And  lie  can  know  all  of ' 
these  things  only  by  personal  inst>ection»  All  these  collateral 
points  shouUl  be,  as  far  as  possible,  familiar  to  the  eoDsultlng 
physician,  on  whooi  the  grave  responsibility  devolves  of  sending 
the  patient  far  away  fram  bome^  and  who  clearly  recognizes  that 
the  waters  are  by  no  moaus  all  in  themselves, — that  these  com- 
plicated and  delicate  renoeiiies  depend  for  tbeir  success,  in  no 
amalt  degree,  upon  the  intelligeut  selection  of  the  accompanying 
conditions  under  which  they  are  used. 

To  recapitulate ;  1  ask  niyself  three  dift'erent  things  in  respect 
to  each  patient,  before  sending  him  to  a  mineral  spring.  What 
are  these  things?  They  are«  Jirst^  What  is  the  patient's  disease? 
second^  What  mineral  water  is  adapted  to  tlie  treatment  of  that 
disease?  and,  £/tm^.  What  are  the  hygienic,  sixHsl,  personal  and 
hotel  or  boardiug-houae  conditions  of  the  place  to  which  I  send 
my  patient? 

I  have  one  remark  to  add  in  closing.  I  think  that  treatment  by 
mineral  waters,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  destined  to  have  a 
great  extension  within  a  few  year^  from  now;  and  I  believe  that 
treatment  is  to  take  on  a  sort  of  reciprocity  or  international  char- 
acter as  our  own  excellent  native  waters  become  better  known 
abroad.  They  will  become  better  known  as  our  establishments 
are  more  fnlh'  developed  and  made  mure  attractive,  as  we  come  to 
have  more  such  admirable  establishments  as  the  Sanatorium 
Dansville,  N,  Y.,  for  instance.  When  that  is  done  I  look 
European  iavalids  to  frequent  our  waters  as  we  have  learned  | 
fret]uent  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor  in  a  place  1 
Saratoga  is  it  necessary  to  say  how  attractive  an  American  wa 
ing-place  ma}*  bs  made.  Some  other  domestic  springs^  especifl 
in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Virginia,  have  been  made  charming 
places  of  resort.  But  for  the  greater  part  of  our  springs 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Much  remains  to  be  done  not 
only  in  the  way  of  outward  perfection  in  tbe  construction  of  boleU 
and  establishments,  but  in  equipping  tbem  as  true  places  of  heal* 
ing,  and  tn  making  them  regardeil  as  a  serious  means  of  cure. 
They  are  so  regarded  abroad,  and  with  reason,  as  I  have  tried  to 
show.  They  are  less  so  regarded  with  us,  and  more  r^arded  i 
places  of  recreation;  and  this  is  an  unfortunate^  beeauae  an 
sutllcieut  view  of  their  values.  Mineral  springs  afford  most  |)Otefi 
if  delicate  remetiies  ;  and  the  danger  is  their  real  thera[>eutic  vailtf 
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Bttj l«  overlooked  by  the  public,  if  it  is  not  sufflcieiilly  insitUd 
opoo  fiy  the  profeMioD*  and  thnt  they  msiy  lose  the  vogQe  that  they 
rl«icr%'L»;  a  thing  that  Ua*i  uhtsady  happened  to  at  least  oue  very 
(kMrriiig  spcifig  to  this  part  of  the  gtate. 

Tbt  flItlDg  dtftlopment  of  oar  exoellent  but  still  undeveloped 
ipfioga  preaeitHt  in  my  opinioQ,  a  field  both  to  professional  atid 
U»  bosiseaa  eoterpriM?  that  ia  Be<!ond  to  none.  Virginia,  for 
inrtaQOe,  is  but  one  among  several  States  In  which  there  are 
dtelieDt  springs  that  have,  in  past  times,  been  po[vijlar  and  may 
bt  Slide  popular  agaio,  but  which  through  raismanagement  of  one 
Irani  or  anath<*r,  have  now  lost  their  vogue  i  and  this*  decline,  1 
would  ftsy  in  passing,  ha§  generally  been  due  to  a  very  easily- 
ifoidible  irnuse.  It  has  not  been  due  to  any  demeiit,  real  or 
Anded,  in  th<*  waters  themselves,  though,  as  1  have  said*  we 
donotttmoommonity  give  such  high  rank  to  mineral  water  as 
■aliuiiss  MB  the}^  undoubtedly  deser^'e.  No  ;  It  is  a  more  trivial 
(BOKllMkB  either  of  these,  and  yet  one  that  is  quite  sufficient  to 
diip«r*s  the  stoutest -hearted  colony  of  settlers,  especially  if  those 
iD|(Niiti€T«  be  dyspcj>tics  ;  and  that  canse  is  bad  cooking. '  A  poor 
0Mm  will  pQt  to  dig  hi  the  most  courageous  invalid.  Good 
cooking  must  go  with  a  good  spnng,  or  success  will  not  attend  the 
ffi"  One  great  secret  of  the  popularity  of  the  French 

»I'r   ^  n»  attention  given  to  this  important  point.     Even  at  the 

iffwrst  esUit>lishm€nts,  as  at  Martigny  and  Bnssang,  an  exquisitely 
Dle<l  *Mi'  '  red  from  the  firet  and  dining  saloons 

!  risen  f  r  Ivc  the  dinner  tables  of  Beck  ford  or  of 

iKc  late  King  Lad  wig  of  Bavaria.  All  this  in  eonuection  with  a 
(XNOfxHent  medical  direction  and  a  serious  medical  and  hygicnre 
treatment  has  not  preached  that  satisfactory  ilevclopment  ihrough- 

lour  springs  that  It  has  found  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe. 

t thi*  development  will  come  in  time;  and  foreigners  will  then 
*»rlc  American  mineral  springs  for  the  same  reason  that  we  must 
toig  oontinuc  to  sc<»k  the  s|)rings  of  Europe,  —  for  the  t*onjoinetl 
•lid  mAnifold  benefits  of  a  completely  changed  environment  and  of 
ift  atlequalii  medical  treatment. 

The  IwmH*  use  of  mineral  water  is  a  therne  which  I  have  discussed 
^wlM?re^  and  I  will  not  now  enter  upon  it  at  length.  It  is  enough 
^Ujtbat  home  use  is  often  very  helpful  to  the  invalid,  while 
hfime   use  of  mineral   waters  will   not  often   entirely  replace 

I  trip  to  mineral  springs.     The  reasons  for  this  I  have  already 
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pointetl  out,  in  the  different  ctrcumstauces  of  life  at  a  spa,  in 
the  relief  from  home  anxieties,  and  in  the  ahiiost  invariably 
stricter  medical  supervision  abroad  than  at  home.  All  these 
postulates  to  ^ipring  life  must  make  it  the  preferable  means  of 
treatment.  Yet  for  many  the  home  use  of  a  rightly-preseribed 
water  is  a  valuable  cure,  not  only  are  the  natural  mineral  waters 
valuable  when  taken  at  home,  hut  some  of  the  artificial  waters  also, 
as  the  excellent  Hygeia  waters,  which  are  of  the  very  best.  All 
these  offer  an  undoubted  resource. 

One  caution,  Anally^  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  at  leaat  by  the 
patient.  Mineral  waters,  though  delicate,  are  powerful  reme- 
dies ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  taken  at  the  patient's  choice  or  whtm 
any  more  than  the  stronger  remedies.  That  they  are  often  self- 
prescribed  is  a  main  cause  of  their  alow  recognition  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  American  tourist  Hkes  to  prescribe  for  himself;  he 
likes  to  choose  his  own  spring,  when  he  wiU  and  where  he  will ; 
he  insists  on  eating,  drinking,  exercising,  amusing  himself,  or 
abstaining  from  all  of  these  things  as  he  alone  may  elect.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  latter  state  of  the  man  is  seven-fold 
worse  than  the  Orst.  It  is  the  physician's  duty  to  check  this  undue 
liberty. 

Rightly  chosen,  rightly  prescribed,  and  taken  under  the  right 
conditions,  the  mineral  springs  of  our  own  country  and  of  Europe 
are  among  our  most  valuable  means  of  cure  in  chronic  cases.  Alter 
other  remedies  have  failed  they  will  often  bring  relief  or  healing. 
Let  us  claim  for  them  and  restore  to  them  their  true  value. 


RABIR8   AND  HOW   TO    PREVENT   IT, 
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(Read  September  8,  18^.) 

Bliullj  un  okl  disease,  despite  of  what  many  say,  since  we 
ntion  of  it  in  old  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  —  it  is  proba- 
h\v  that  the  name  of  mone  of  the  ills  inflicted  on  suffering  human- 
ity Htmea  with  such  dire  effect  opon  the  ordinary  mind  as  does 
tM»03ft  word, —  rabies  or  hydrophobia.  For  many  years  this  last 
tpnn  tiiui  l>een  applied  more  especially  to  the  disease  as  it  mani* 
fefttH  iudfin  the  hnmnn  being:,  but  even  in  this  case  it  is  a  misno- 
m,  and  tlie  sooner  it  is  done  away  with  and  banished  from  both 
fotific  and  ordinary  dictionaries  the  hotter.  Derived  from  the 
Ttro Greek  words  hndor^  water,  phohos^  fear,  it  indtcrates  a  symptom 
found  in  certain  cases  in  man,  but  by  no  means  invariably,  and 
only  mrcly  met  with  in  dogs  and  other  animals.  The  apparent 
^ireail  of  all  liquids  in  man  is  more  especially  intensified  by  the 
to  that  all  attempts  to  swallow  are  extremely  painfull  even  in  the 
CM«  of  solid  food,  and  spasm  of  the  larsnii,  pharynx  and  ossopha- 
gtt»  being  brought  about  by  the  attempted  ingestion  of  liquids, 
Tliert  is  no  fear  of  the  liquid  itself;  it  is  the  paroxysm  that  is 
ttcKiit  certain  to  follow  its  being  swallowed  or  even  an  attempt  at 
wallowing  it,  that  is  much  feared  and  dreaded  by  the  fumian 
Wiig.  Because  a  dog  drinks  water  let  not  the  mistake  be  made 
«*f  wvliig  that  he  is  not  suffering  from  rabies.  During  the  first 
*tAgefi  of  the  disease,  the  dog  drinks  water  ravenously,  and  even 
ftftcr  ihi  constriction  baa  taken  place  in  the  throat,  which  renders 
i^  ^vgliitition  difHcult,  the  mad  dog  will  push  his  head  deep  into 
till  wa^er  and  try  to  force  it  down.  Dugs  have  been  known  to 
^▼im  rivers  during  ttie  ferocious  stage^  and  in  many  cases  described 
^U»e  most  oorafjctent  authorities  water  has  not  only  been  drank, 
^l  taken  in  such  exceptionally  large  qaantides  as  to  cause  I'e- 
*«t.  Let  not,  then,  the  fact  that  the  suspected  dog  drinks  water 
W  anyone  to  pronounce ^he  bitten  person  free  fr©m  danger,  and 
^  h  seed  of  pa*cautionary  and  preventive  treatment,  as  has 
■•■^  don©  before  this  and  serloos  results  followed. 

nd  let  ns  do  away  with  the  word  hydrophobia,  and  sub- 
fiiorc  generic  term  rallies.     Let  this  term  be  used  by  all 
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to  denote  the  disease  caused  bv  the  Bpecific  poison  generated  in 
the  dog,  cat,  fox,  jackal,  hyena  and  wolf,  manifested  by  certain 
symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  and  secretory  systems,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  transmitted  by  inoculation  (more  especially  by  the 
bites  of  these  animals)  to  man  and  almost  all  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals. This  disease,  when  once  manifested,  is  almost  invariably 
fatal ;  in  fact,  those  cases  reported  as  cored  are  to  a  great  measure 
doubtful,  being  probably  what  is  known  as  pseudo-hydrophobia  — 
the  result  of  an  over-wrought  imagination*  This  state  nndonbt- 
edly  CKists,  and  in  certain  cases  death  results  from  it,  so  great  b 
the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body.  Nor  is  the  state  always 
recognized,  and  it  is  only  by  subsequent  experiment,  namely,  the 
inoculation  of  doge  and  rabbits  from  the  brain  and  cord  of  the 
subject,  and  their  becoming  or  not  becoming  affected  with  rabiee« 
that  a  correct  diagnosis  of  what  the  disease  was  can  be  arrived 
at* 

Babies  was  feared  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  we  find  it  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle  and  undoubtedly  referred  to  in  Homer,  Euripi* 
des  and  Hippocrates.  Celsus,  the  celebrated  physician »  who  lived 
during  the  century  before  the  Christian  era,  described  it  well  in 
his  '*  De  Metlicina,''  and  recommends  those  measures  which  have 
been  deemed  so  efficacious  in  modem  times, — namely,  caustics, 
burning,  cupping,  and  the  sucking  of  the  wounds  of  those  bitten 
by  rabid  dogs.  Faulus  JEgineta,  in  his  work  entitled  **  De  Re 
Medicina,**  gives  a  good  acctiuut  of  rabies  in  the  human  being, 
enumerating  the  symploros  as  described  by  previous  authors,  of 
which  there  were  many,  and  dividing  it  into  two  essential  varieties, 
namely :  That  produced  from  the  specific  poison  of  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  animal  and  always  fatal,  and  the  purely  nervous  or  pseudo- 
hydrophobia  produced  by  other  causes.  Authors  in  various  lan- 
guages have  followed  the  lead  of  these  forefathers  of  medicine, 
and  in  every  tongue  we  find  descriptions  of  rabies,  together  with 
infallible  nostrums  for  its  cure.  Not  only  were  extenial  remedies 
recommended,  but  also  internal  treatment  of  the  most  nauseous 
kind,  and  even  religion  itself  was  called  to  the  aid  of  those  af» 
flicted  or  likely  to  be  afflicted  after  bites,  and  the  good  St*  Hubert 
was  Invoked,  and  certain  ceremonies  performed  at  his  shrine  in 
order  to  obtain  immunity  therefrom. 

Many  epizootics  of  rabies  have  occurred,  and  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  no  place  is  absolutely  free  from  its  ravages,  though  it 
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leems  to  be  most  freqaently  fouad  io  France,  Germany,  upper 
Itdf  aod  Hollaod.  Great  Britain  is  by  do  means  free  from  it,  and 
LaBduia  it  is  freqaeat,  eapecially  Among  tbe  wolves  that  infest 
tktoooutry.  I:i  this  country,  to  my  mind,  it  undoubtedly  exists 
ttUoei  —  dunrig  tbe  last  year  to  a  greater  extent  than  for  some 
Uioe  before,  far  more  cases  having  been  brought  to  the  attention 
ditim  public  at  large  through  the  press. 

is  rcfards  the  question  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  rabies  In 
the  dog.  no  point  in  cK>nnection  with  this  disease  has  been  more 
ttiui  :       s.^ed,  anxl  in  no  case  have  the  authorities  come  to 

1^-  ai»     To  me  it  seems  still  a  doubtful  point,  with 

ttii»  weight  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  spontaneity.  Undoubtedly 
tgreit  majority  of  cases  are  of  a  traumatic  origin^  but  the  dis- 
must  at  otve  time  or  another  have  had  an  origin,  and  we  hear 
*f  a  uiitxiber  of  oases  in  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  trace  any 
Mtefrota  a  dog  already  mad.  For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed 
that  tbe  seaion  of  the  year  had  an  influence  in  determining  the 
exiiteDOe  of  madness,  and  the  term  '^  dog-days"  has  become  uni- 
^cnftllj  used  in  the  English  language  to  designate  that  hot 
weather  during  which  the  dog  waR  most  likely  to  be  taken.  Sta- 
liitioi,  however,  seem  to  point  out  that  April  and  May  are  the 
DH)Qtlis  during  nhich,  perhaps^  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  is  the 
ttKwl  prevalent ;  though  there  i^  only  a  slight  di^erence,  and  it 
tould  «ei*m  as  though  it  were  as  prevalent  in  the  winter  months 
>iiu  tbe  summer,  a  fact  startling  though  true.  It  does  not  seem 
ttlboQgh  warm  climates  tended  to  increase  the  disease;  in  fact^ 
tbt  ooQtrary  may  almost  be  said  to  be  true,  as  we  find  it  more  fre* 
ilueQtly  la  the  temperate  zone*  Many  have  maintained  that  the 
<li«eiaQ  only  existed  in  tbe  male,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  female 
*»H  .-'v  free  from  it.     The  first  statement  is  absolutely 

fiii>'  a  whole  pack  of  female  hounds  being  attacked 

^7^U  &od  tbe  second  being  well  acoounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
tbedckgn  uuinumber  the  bitches  to  a  great  excess,  there  being,  I 
^\mty  in  the  »tate  of  New  York  alone,  seven  dogs  to  every 
bitch. 

We  wiU  now  take  up  some  of  the  more  characteristic  symptoms 
<^f  nbifs  aa  tnauifested  by  the  dog, — ^  symptoms  it  would  be  well 
fi»r  every  one  to  know  and  guard  against ,  by  having  the  suspected 
^iottl  oonffned  and  carefully  watched,  so  that  any  outbreak  might 
^  warded  off.  In  c*ase  any  one  has  been  bitten  it  is  far  better 
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that  ihe  tlog  ftbould  be  allowed  to  live,  go  tbat  it  migbt  be  ivatehed 
and  tlie  people  imt  out  of  their  aiispense,  bItoiiUI  tiie  dog  not  be 
mad*  Death  will  certainly  follow  inside  of  ten  days*  should  ihe 
dog  be  suffering  from  rabies  ;  in  tlie  nifljority  of  cases  on  the 
fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  the  oiqjcarance  of  the  first  aynip- 
torn 8  of  the  disease. 

The  dog  attacked  with  rabies  in  the  beginning  does  not  show 
anj'  violent  eyniploma  of  msdtiess  or  fnry,  lie  does  not  bite»  but 
rather  becomes  more  afi'eetionalc,  licking  the  hands  and  face  of 
those  whom  he  has  been  attached  to.  Even  at  this  period  the  sa- 
liva is  poisonous,  and  inoculation  may  take  place.  It  soon  after 
begins  to  be  more  morose  and  snllen*  tries  to  hide  itself  away*  but 
not  content  with  any  one  place  or  position,  is  restless  and  change- 
able, and  wears  a  far-off  look  in  the  eyes,  snaps  and  barks  at 
imaginary  objects.  It  still,  however,  continues  obedient  to  its 
master,  (and  this  continues  to  a  great  extent  through  the  whole 
disease,)  acknowledging  his  power  and  seeking  to  comply  with  hia 
commands.  The  desire  lo  bite  is  soon  developed  and  manifesta 
itself  in  the  first  place  against  inanimate  bodies  ^ — pieces  of  wood, 
stones,  matting,  rugs,  in  fact,  anything  that  may  be  near  it,  all  of 
which  goes  to  form  a  mass  in  the  stomach,  which  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  poet-morlem  characteristics  of  rabies.  It  now,  if  pos- 
sible, escapes  from  home  and  rushes  around  the  country,  its  anger 
being  more  especially  developed  by  Ihe  sight  of  other  dogs,  whom 
as  a  rule  it  immediately  attacks  and  bites.  In  fact,  though  a  rabid 
dog  may  be  in  the  qniescent  state,  u[>on  the  approach  of  auplher 
dog  access  of  fury  will  be  developed  and  a  violent  onslaught  will* 
be  made.  The  well  dog,  recognizing  by  some  unknown  pror-esa 
the  presence  of  danger,  will  slink  away,  even  though  more  [lower- 
ful,  and  try  to  escape.  Early  in  the  disease  a  peculiar  bnrk  is 
developed,  which  is  known  as  the  cock- craw,  resemlvling  this  in  a 
certain  way ;  the  first  note  of  each  three  successive  howls  remain- 
ing constant,  the  second  notes  being  lu  an  ascending  scale  one 
tone  apart,  the  last  being  the  octave  of  the  first  note.  There  is 
oo  fear  of  water,  and  although  there  may  be  foaming  at  the  moulh 
it  is  by  no  means  a  constant  symptom*  A  peculiar  charaetcrijjtic 
in  the  mad  dog  is  the  absence  of  the  sense  of  pain ;  a  red-lirt 
poker  will  be  gras|>ed  and  lu-ld  ou  to.  Dugs  will  hite  themselves 
ami  still  utter  uo  cry.  Periods  of  calm  succeed  these  accesscf*, 
the  danger  from  inoculation  still  existing.     Exhausted  by  the  par- 
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0X)^tD»  noti  the  fighting  it  has  flooe^  the  dog  will  still  continue  on, 
iDitBii?  "iit,  with  the  tail  between  its  legs,  eyes  waader- 

iflg,  an  i  I  ling  frora  side  to  side,  and   the  mouth  open  and 

kxigueprcirudiiigf  until  at  last,  eutirely  gone,  it  will  lie  dawo  to 
dieofafipbyxta  and  paralysis.     What  is  known  as  dumb  madness 
atiiyifTecl^  i^ogs.  though  when  rabies  Is  communicated  to  rab- 
biU  by  iDoculntioQ  and  Introduction  of  rabid  material  under  the 
ilun  laaier,  this  variety  obtains  in  99  cades  out  of  100.     Its  dts- 
tiuciive  cbaracceriatic  i%  puralyBis,     In  it  the  lower  jaw  hangs 
I  ib<*  saliva  |>ours  from  the  mouth,  motion  becomes  less  and 
Ittnd  tlie  animal  dies  a  comparatively  painless  deatb,  the  func- 
I  of  tbe  various  orjrans  of  the  iiody  gradually  l)ein<y  suspended, 
lo  tbe  human  being,  the  first  symptoms  of  the  fatal  attack  seem 
Cu  b«  Q  peculiar  itching  of  the  old  wound  and  the  spread  of  neu* 
wigic  pains  from  It  toward  the  nerve  centres  ;  a  geueral  feeling  of 
daiie  and  an  impemling  dread  of  something  frightful  about  to 
trn;  there  is  a  tightness  about  the  throat  and  difficulty  in 
iw&lbvriiig ;  breathing  becomes  affected  and  there  is  oppression 
Of?r  the  whole  chest.    Violent  paroxysm*  follow,  showing  evidently 
lUt  the  whole  ner\'OU8  systeiE   is  in  a  most  frightfully  excited 
ttatc  —  »  ray  of  light,  a  breath  of  wind  on  an  ex|X>sed  part  of  the 
body^  the  sight  of  water  sometimes,  the  constriction  following  an 
attempt  to  swallow  it,  greatly  craved  tliough  it  may  be,  are  sutticieot 
t« determine  a  spasm*  Eopy,  viscid  mucus  is  secreted  by  tbe  salivary 
is  and  vt^hemently  expelled  from  the  mouth*     Violent  convuU 
mt  the  larynx  and  pharynx  take  place,  In  many  cases  closing 
11m  windpipe  nnd  preventing  the  access  of  air.     Hallucinations 
^trj  '        irtimeo  wild  delirium.     During  the  interval  of  the 

<t«  ler  Is  often  calm  and  rationaU  and  in  muny  cai^s, 

fctlrag  ibe  a|ipn>aehing  access,  begs  to  be  restrained  ao  that  he 
do  no  harm.  Paralysis  tlnnlly  supervenes,  and,  totally  ex- 
death  meri!i fully  relieves  the  sutlerer.  True  rabies  is 
ily  fatal  in  thy  present  state  of  our  scientific  knowlctlgc. 
land  treatment  of  every  kind,  sort  and  desedptiou  have  been 
^fM  witboul  avail ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  attempt  to  relieve 
^  frightful  wymptoms  a^i  best  we  can  ;  and  it  is  certainly  justlfi- 
*''!«  to  tr\  any  remedy  that  hjhU  out  the  slightest  chance  of  af- 
icmlliig  9veci  a  minimum  of  relief,  to  say  nothing  of  anything  ihut 
»>^3tlU effect  a  cure, 
Tbr  period  of  incubation  <^>r  rfiKu>R  i§  very  variable,  different 
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ftuthoritiea  giving  the  shortest  period  in  the  dog  at  from  5  to  10 
days  (Reuault),  and  the  longest  14  mouths  (Haubner),  the  major 
ity  of  cases  occurring  m  from  three  to  seven  weeks  afler  th«  bite. 
In  the  human  being  the  ordinary  period  of  incubation  is  six  weeka^ 
though  eases  have  been  noted  in  which  the  period  was  only  two 
days,  and  others  wHich  extended  over  four  and  five  years  (Thatn- 
haym).  As  regards  the  likelihood  of  having  rabies  after  having 
been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog^  the  authorities  are  also  at  variance, 
though  at  the  present  time  it  is  about  fair  to  say  that  about  16  per 
cent,  of  those  bitten  are  affected.  (Holmes  and  Leblanc,  a  veteri- 
nary of  Paris.)  Others  make  the  percentage  of  escape  60.  Again, 
out  of  320  cases  129  perished,  making  40.81  per  cent.  (Bouley)  ; 
in  another  lot  33  per  cent,  died  (Renault)  ;  and  again,  in  24  cases 
only  one  died  (John  Hunter)-  Van  Buren  says  that  two  out  of 
three  bitten  have  rabies. 

As  regards  prevention  —  undoubtedly  in  the  first  place  tlie 
wound  should  be  cauterized,  no  matter  what  subsequent  course  is 
to  be  pursued.  Let  water  be  dashed  over  the  wound  so  as  to 
cleanse  it»  and  apply  immediately  nitric  acid.  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  infinitely  better  than  nitrate  of  silver,  carbolic  acid»  or  the  ac» 
tnal  cautery,  any  of  which  may  be  used  in  the  absence  of  the  first- 
named.  To  make  assurance  dotsbly  sure,  the  part  bitten  may  theu 
be  excised,  and  the  wound  again  cauterized.  1  am  opposed  to 
the  method  of  sucking  the  wound,  as  it  exposes  another  person  to 
danger. 

For  over  five  years  experiments  have  been  going  on  in  the 
Iftboratory  of  the  Ecole  Normalc  in  the  Rue  d'Ulm,  Paris,  seek- 
ing to  attain  this  great  end  ^ —  the  prevention  of  rabies  —  and  tbia 
end  has  been  aitained.  The  master  mind  in  prophylactic  treat* 
ment  and  destruction  of  disease  was  at  work,  and  he  who  dia- 
csovered  the  principles  of  acetic  lerraeutation,  the  cliuse  and  means 
of  prevention  of  the  silk-worm  sickness,  inoculation  as  a  preven- 
tion of  anthrax,  etc.,  has  given  the  world  one  more  great  gift,  and 
put  all  nations  in  his  debt.  This  method  is  no  child  of  the  mo- 
ment* Pasteur  has  given  it  years  of  thought  and  rigid  research, 
and  now  shines  forth  triumphant  in  its  success,  a  blessing  to  hu- 
manity. 

On  the  80tb  of  May,  1881,  Pasteur,  in  conjunction  with  bis  as* 
sistants,  Chaniberland,  Roux  and  Thuillier,  made  a  rejiort  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that,  despite  of  previous  experiments  to  the 
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contrary,  tbe  spinal  chord,  and  naore  especially  tiie  raedulla  oblon- 
gata, contained  the  specific  rabic  poiaon,  and  tliat  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  inoculation  more  certain,  tlie  poison  abonld  be  injected  un- 
der the  dura  mater,  by  means  of  trepanation  and  not  subcutane- 
ously.  At  the  same  time,  by  this  method  the  period  of  incubation 
became  more  fixed,  not  exceeding  three  weeks.  More  than  a  year 
afterward,  December  11,  1><82,  Pasteur  and  his  coHaborateurs 
made  a  further  announcement,  in  which  they  promulgated  the  fol- 
lowing facts : — ■ 

1.  Dumb  madness  and  forions  rabies,  in  fact  all  kinds  of 
rabies,  proceed  from  the  same  virus. 

II.  The  symptoms  of  rabies  are  infinite  in  vanety-  Each  case 
has  its  own,  and  their  character  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
points  of  the  nervous  system, —  brain,  spinal  cord  — at  which  the 
virus  localizes  itself  and  Is  cultivated. 

IH.  As  in  the  rabic  saliva  the  virus  is  found  associated  with 
diflferent  microbes,  its  inoculation  may  give  rise  to  death  in  three 
ways  :— 

1*  Death  by  rabiea. 

2.  Death  by  (pyiemia)  exoessive  development  of  pus, 

3.  Death  by  reason  of  the  microljes  which  he  had  made  known 
as  the  saliva  microbes.  In  December,  ia80,  he  had  inoculated 
two  rabbita  from  the  saliva  of  a  child  who  had  died  mad  in  the 
hospital  Saint  Eugenie,  These  rabbits  died  in  36  hours  \  others 
inoculated  from  these  died,  and  so  ou  through  several  series*  A 
microbe  was  discovered  in  the  blood.  Subcutaneous  injections  of 
this  blood  failed  to  produce  madness  in  dogs.  He  irst  supposed 
this  to  be  the  microbe  of  rabies,  but  soon  determined  that  tliiswat 
not  the  case,  as  it  was  found  in  the  saliva  of  a  healthy  man,  and 
rabbits  inoculated  by  M.  Vulpian  with  it  died. 

IV.  The  medulia  oblongata  of  people  and  animals  who  have 
died  of  rabies  is  always  virulent. 

V.  Rabic  virus  is  found  not  only  in  the  medulla,  but  also  in  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  eucephalon.  It  is  found  localized  in  the  cord 
and  often  in  all  parts  of  the  cord.  The  virulence  in  the  cord 
equals  that  of  ttie  medulla  or  portion  of  the  eneephalon.  Viru- 
lence remains  as  long  as  putrtsf action  does  not  set  in.  The  viro- 
lence  of  a  rabic  brain  was  kept  for  three  weeks  at  a  temperature 
of  12  degrees  c. 

VI.  To  develop  rabies  certainly  and  rapidly,  inoculation  muat 
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be  made  on  the  surface  of  the  braio  uoder  the  dura  mater  by 
means  of  trepaoation.  These  results  are  aldo  obtained  by  in. 
trayenous  injection.     Madncssoflen  declared  in  six  or  seven  days. 

VIT,  Ktibies  brougbt  on  by  intravenous  injection  diflTers  from 
that  produced  by  bites  or  trepanniog*  It  is  possible  that  many 
cases  of  this  silent  madness  have  heen  passed  over.  In  tljese 
cases  of  medullary  rabies,  prompt  paralysis  is  frequent,  ftiry  of- 
ten absent,  rabic  howling  rare,  while  on  the  other  hand,  frightful 
itching  and  tearing  take  place-  Onr  experiments  have  led  us  to 
Ibe  conclusion  that  in  intravenous  inoculation^  as  far  as  we  can  de- 
termine, the  spinal  marrow  is  first  attacked  ;  that  is  to  day,  the 
rabic  virus  first  fixes  itself  there  and  is  propagated. 

VIII*  Inoenlation  of  rabic  saliva  or  blood  not  followed  bj*  death, 
in  intiavenous  injection  in  the  dog,  does  not  protect  against  sub- 
sequent madness  and  dcjilh,  upon  a  fresh  inoculation  of  pure  rabic 
material  introduced  by  trepanation  or  intravcoous  inoculation. 

IX.  Cases  of  spontaneous  cure  are  met  with  alter  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  symptoms,  nevet  alter  the  severe  symploms  have 
appeared.  In  certain  cases  the  severe  symptoms  appeared  much 
later  and  were  followed  by  death. 

X.  In  one  case,  out  of  three  dugs  inoculated  in  1881,  two  died 
shortly  of  rabies,  and  the  third,  after  having  shown  the  first  syrap- 
tomB,  got  well.  This  dog,  although  reinoculated  by  trepanation 
twice  in  1882,  did  not  become  mad. 

XI.  Three  other  dogs  could  not  be  made  rabid  even  with  the 
strongest  virus.  Did  these  become  refractory  by  reason  of  a  mild 
rabies  cured?  or  is  it  that  some  are  naturally  so? 

These  propositions  are  the  result  of  over  200  exi>eriFnent8  on 
dogs,  rabbits  and  sheep.  In  this  report  Pasteur  first  pro[>ound8 
the  idea :  It  is  possible  to  render  man  refnictory  to  rabies. 

In  his  communicatioo  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  dated  Febru- 
ary 25,  1884,  Pasteur  rcuQirms  his  statements  ma<le  December  11, 
1882,  and  amplifies  them,  giving  the  resuUs  of  various  experi- 
ments verifying  them.  He  announced  that  be  had  succeeded  in 
rendering  dogs  rcfractorv^  to  rabies.  The  virus  was  found- located 
also  in  the  nerves  of  the  periphery,  as  well  as  in  the  central  ner- 
vous system  and  salivary  glands.  He  said  that  dilferent  quanti- 
ties of  virus  inoculated  gave  rise  to  different  symptoms;  a  small 
quantity  to  furious  rabies,  a  larger  quantify  to  dumb  rabies.  At- 
tention b  then  called  to  the  fact  that  the  discovery  of  the  attenua- 
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UoQ  of  *  Tims  and  the  application  matie  of  this  fact  to  prophy- 
fjumlo  certain  (Hseases,  had  brought  to  light  this  fact  of  the  pos- 
^bletxpcd mental  productioD  of  the  different  grades  of  virulence 
K  of  A  rirttd.  Rabied  is  essentially  a  disease  pi-oduced  by  a  virus. 
^^^^^fiffcrent  degrees  of  a  rabic  virus  be  obtained?  The 
^H^|H  19  vea.  In  different  animals  the  virulence  vaiies,  and 
pmagHag  it  Anom  one  animal  to  another  of  the  same  species  tt 
^  (inanjr  beooQiea  of  ^ed  strength. 

■       On  May  )9«  ld8i,  the  following  fact  was  announced  :  inpaaaing 

^■|Hn||ti  Void  monkey  to  monkey  it  gradually  becomes  lea- 

HHBBiii  ^  ti,  so  that  iinally  it  is  incapable  of  giving  rabies  to 

ft  dog  by  by|>odermiG  injection.     With  rabbits,  on  the  contrary, 

tibeviroa  tncreasea  in  streny;th  in  passing  from  one  to  another,  and 

flifeAlly  it  reiiches   a   tixed   perioil   of  incubation   of  seven    days. 

PnatcQ?  oow  declared  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  principle  of  render* 

\ag  dogs  refractory  to  raadnesa,  and  asketi  the  minister  of  public 

tmtraetion  to  appoint  a  uom mission  to  examine  and  report.     The 

ooauniailoil  was  appointed  as  follows:  Messrs.  Beclard^  P,  Bert^ 

ftonley.  Tissorand,  Villemin,  Vulpian.     They  reported,  August  6, 

1*  foltotr* ;  Of  the  19  liogs  experimented  on,  three  out  of  six  bitten 

hy  rubicdogs  died  ;  six  out  of  eight  subjected  to  intravenous  inocu- 

litbn  of  rabic  material  died  ;  five  out  of  five  inoculated  by  trepan* 

»tioQ  lUed.     Of  the  25   vaccinated  dogs  (rendered  refractory  by 

I*«teur)  none  were  attackdii  by  rabies.     One  died  of  diarrhoea  on 

l^  seventh  ilay ;  however,  to  be  certain  that  it  had  not  died  of 

tibieii,  three   rabbits  and  a  guinoa*pig  were  inoculated  from  its 

Onl  aod  ilid  not  become  mad. 

On  ihe  25th  of  October,  1885^  Paateur  made  the  report  to  the 

^^^^Mtjiny  in  which  he  anuonnced  his  treatment  as  applied  to  human 

^tt^gl  and  its  application  to  the  caac  of  Joseph  Meister  some  time 

P'^^Hcma.     In  addition  to  the  principles  mentioned  at»ove  the   fol- 

w^iog  m^  iutimately  oonnecteci  with  this  process ; — 

^be  inocuhition  under  the  duni  mater  of  a  rabbit  by  means  of 

^'^P^oaiion  of  the  riibie  conl  of  a  dog   dead  of  ordinary  rabies, 

^*^*«^lnced  rabies  in  about  ib  days.     If  the  virus  of  this  rabbit  is 

1  to  a  second  ami  from  this  to  a  third  and  so  on,  there  soon 

sided    tendency  for  the   f)eriod  of  incubation  to  shorten. 

*T  25  pannages  tlie  period  of  incubation  becomes  eiglit  days, 

^'^^  filially,  ader  2 *>  more  passages  seven  days;  here  it   remains 

"^^^d*     (After  110  passages  some  showed  signs   in    six    days.) 

I  oords  are  virulent  in  their  whole  extent. 
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If  short  pieces  of  cord  are  taken  and  snspended  in  sterilized  jars 
in  which  the  air  has  been  rendered  drj'  by  means  of  small  pieces 
of  caustic  potash  placed  in  tlie  bottom,  ibe  virulence  will  disappear 
little  by  little  until  it  is  entirely  extinct,  depending  uiK>n  the  length 
of  time  kept,  the  temperature  and  the  thickness  of  the  cord* 
These  rcBults  constitute  the  seientidc  point  of  of  the  method.  The 
cord  is  dissected  each  day  from  a  rabbit  dead  that  day  and  cjire- 
fuUy  put  away  in  jars.  Each  day  fresh  rabbits  are  inoculated 
with  the  virus  taken  from  rabbits  dead  that  day  so  as  to  keep  np 
the  series.  I u  order  to  induce  the  refractory  state  in  man  or 
animals,  successive  inoculations  are  made,  beginning  with  a  vinis 
suflBciently  old  to  have  lost  all  its  strength,  and  day  by  day  in- 
creased till  that  which  is  finally  given  if  it  barl  been  first  given 
would  have  produced  rabies.  In  order  to  introduce  the  poison 
into  the  system  a  very  small  piece  is  rubbed  up  with  sterilized  broth 
and  introduced  under  the  skin  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe 
in  the  hypochondriac  region. 

Originally  Pasteur  began  with  virus  15  days  old, —  that  is  hav- 
ing been  kept  in  the  desiccating  jar  that  length  of  time, —  and 
finished  with  virus  one  day  old,  given  13  inoculations  in  10  days  ; 
DOW  he  begins  with  14-da3'-old  virus  and  ends  with  five-day^-old, 
one  inoculation  being  given  each  day . 

The  claim  on  which  the  treatment  of  those  bitten  is  maintained 
is  as  follows  :  The  ordinary  period  of  incubation  after  the  bite  of 
B  rabid  dog  being  about  six  weeks,  if  we  can  before  that  time  in- 
stitute a  refractory  state  in  man  the  poison  will  not  act.  Inocula 
tioDS  with  the  strong  Tirus  taken  from  the  rabbit  do  this  in  a 
shorter  time,  so  the  rabies  produced  by  the  dog-bite  is  warded  off. 
The  system  has  become  accustomed  to  the  poison  by  the  gradually 
Increasing  strength  of  the  dose  thereof*  This  foundation  principle 
is  sound,  and  the  application  is  possible  so  long  as  we  are  able  to 
get  a  dt  rain  Illation  in  the  strength  of  the  virus.  These  problems 
have  been  worked  out  by  Pasteur  nnd  practically  applied  with 
enoeess. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  statistics  given  by  Df. 
Grancher,  who  hat  performed  Pasteur's  inoculations  on  human 
beings  for  bim.  The  report  was  made  in  June,  but  the  period  of 
incubation  in  rabies  derived  from  the  dog-bite  being  long,  only  the 
cases  up  to  April  22  were  taken.  The  cases  were  divided  into 
three  classes.     First -class — Those  bitten  by  dogs  proved  to  be  mad 
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uUtion  of  rabbits  or  sabsequent  development  of  rabieA  in 
illjr  tbem — 9B  cases,  one  death. 

enta  bitten  by  dogs  cert  i  fled  to  be.  rabid  by 
thfi  TBteritiary  practiouerd  of  the  locality « —  644  cases,  three  deaths. 

Thinl-citt«a  —  Those  bHten  l»y  doirs  who  had  run  off  and  not 
htm  %wn  again  —  2ri2  cases,  no  deaths. 

In  the  first  two  clashes  740  cases  with   three  deaths,  not  qnite 
half  per  cent,  of  those  bitten  ;  while  the  ordinary  statistics  of 

icwes  j^iven  by  M.  Leblanc,  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  city  of 
FiHi.  give  16  per  cent,  as  the  nural>er  of  deaths.  Dr.  Brouardel 
hftf  cslcnlated  that  no  less  than  80  per  cent*  of  those  bitten  by 
mhid  flogs  on  cxjKjscd  parts  of  the  body  die.  Of  the  84  cases  of 
self-bit^,  not  included  in  the  above,  seven  died.  Oriiinarily,  (}^ 
perceutof  those  bitten  by  rabid  wolves  died,  and  here  ttie  per- 
ttotsj^  b  ft.  Looking  at  these,  shall  we  not  say  the  principles 
nd  methods  are  a  auccess?  Darino:  the  month  of  April  last  I  vis- 
M  PkttaQr's  labors tory,  as  the  representative  of  the  Americaa 
halbm  lostiitite.  I  was  kindly  received  by  him  and  his  assist- 
iBIi,  and  everything  in  the  prooe%s  of  his  method  of  inocidation 
ibown  m«,  fmrn  the  primary  trepanation  and  introduction  of  the 
vtRM  nmler  the  dura  mater  of  a  well  rabbity  to  the  inoculation  of 
« bsnttn  being  with  the  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit  which  had  died 
^iUH  nhies.  All  the  steps  were  shown  me ;  nothing  was  con- 
eeslMl*  Upon  leaving  Paris,  a  rabbit  inoculated  that  day  was 
KtTtQ  me.  This  rabbit  wa§  my  constant  care  for  the  next  nine 
diji,  when  ft  died,  having  developed  signs  of  paralysis  two  days 
More.  I  immediately  placed  the  body  on  ice,  and  on  the  next 
^}%  hiring  arrived  lierc,  the  spinal  cord  was  dissected  out,  and 
ll^work  of  propagating  the  virus  begun.  Rabbits  were  inocu- 
itW  every  day  for  sevei'al  days,  the  cord  being  kept  in  carbonic 
■dd  ^6  at  a  low  temperature.  Those  rabbits  devetoped  rabies  in 
^w  ooume,  and  after  a  time  a  series  was  estabtished  and  the  work 
*M  Wgim  on  the  human  being.  In  the  first  case,  unfortunately, 
the  patient's  health  was  such  that  his  parents  discontinued  the  in- 
wttlttlons,  after  the  fourth.  The  trouble  did  not  arise  from  the 
ulfllions,  but  from  n  scries  of  accidents  which  happened  to  the 

Kwho  was  only  seven  years  old)  irameiliatel}'  before  the  begin- 
&!&(  onloring  the  time  of  the  inoculations  ^ — he  having  been  hit 
vithattone  and  badly  cut;  having  fallen  down  the  Elevated  rail- 
^  tUirs.  which  was  followed  by  severe  epistaxis  ;  having  cut  his 
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wrist,  and  a  gooil-sized  branch  or  the  ulnar  artery,  so  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  hemorrhage  ;  as  well  bh  having  suffered  severely 
from  the  bite,  Ici  the  second  case,  the  inoculations  were  taken 
through  the  whole  sertes,  the  patient  is  doing  well,  not  having  suf* 
fered  any  inconvenience  frotn  the  treatment.  The  same  may  be 
said  concerning  the  third  and  fourth  cases.  In  two  out  of  the 
last  three  eases  the  dogs  were  undoubtedly  mad,  all  the  symptoms 
pointing  thut  way.  In  the  other  ca>e  ttiere  wt^re  sutfiiiienL  indica- 
tions to  warrant  the  treatment,  especially  as  the  parents  were 
anxioaa  to  have  it  done. 

I  have  also  inoculated  myself  as  a  means  of  prevention .  A 
number  of  people  have  corae  to  me  at  various  times,  having  been 
bitten,  wishing  to  know  if  inoculation  was  necessary  —  in  many 
cases  much  frightened  and  in  an  excessively  nervous  state.  I 
have  been  able  to  alU}^  their  fears,  asstiring  them  from  the  detailed 
circumat&nces  of  the  absokite  absence  of  danger,  and  after  some 
slight  treatment  for  their  nerves  and  dressing  of  the  wounds,  th<^ 
have  goue  home  hi|ii>y  and  contented.  Many  more  points  in  tlie 
study  of  rabies  might  be  brought  forward,  for  it  is  a  subject  re- 
plete with  interest  and  worthy  of  research.  If,  however,  I  have 
succeeded  in  implanting  in  your  minds  a  few  of  the  points  con- 
cerning it,  and  a  belief  in  the  etilcacy  of  the  method  of  inocula- 
tion as  a  means  of  prevention,  I  shall  be  satis^ed  wi:h  xny  success. 


Bb   N08E8. DK,    CURTIS. 
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9T  K.  Roi.BiWH>ic  tfuvn;  n^tt.,  or  new  vasK. 
(Read  W«dtie»dAy»  September  ».  1886.) 

T1^  wnem  bus  fonr  importjint  functions : 
1.  OlfActkm  (or  sense  of  smell). 
1  It  \$  the  true  channel  of  respiration. 
1  It  ift  the  resonance  box  vrhicb  modulates  the  voice, 
4.  Ii  prc^nU  the  couiliined  (\inctionft  of  secretion  and  excretion* 
The  sense  of  mxncU  ts  locntetl  in  the  npper   passaged*     Respira- 
tioD  isi  iiit«ntk*d  to  lie  carried  on  tbroogh  Lbe  lower.     By  the  diii- 
gnus*  we  sec  that  there  are  three   horizontal  passages  tn  etilier 
w^-^  1   one  above  1  he  other,  and  divided  by  the  so-ealted 

lir  'ties*     The  delicate  fllainentis  of  the  olfactorj'  nerve 

iti  diatrlhutcd  throiighoui  tlie  membranes,  commeocing  at  the 
Bpi-  Idle  **  turbinated  body,**  and  are  abumlautly 

dfeii  ^,       It  the  dome  of  the  nasal  cavities.     Odorifer- 

om  fNirticiea  coming  in  contact  with  these  membranes,  througli  the 
M^f^'  '  "  <  respiratory  act,  are  held  and  dissolved  in  the  serooa 
luii  i  hy  tin?  glands,  ami  in  this  way  come  in  direct  con- 

lAct  «rtib  tiie  delicate  olfactory  nerve  filaments,  and  occasiOD  th« 
iapriiMOO  which  we  call  the  sense  of  smell. 

Tbe  respiratory  function  is  quite  as  important  for  as  to  under- 
iltad  as  the  olfactory.  The  lower  and  middle  passages,  or  mead^ 
••they  ar«*  called,  are  the  truu  air  channels,  and  their  structural 
^ntttgcniertt  is  such  that  the  air  is  somewhat  modified  before  it 
'tidies  tbe  throat  and  thence  passes  to  the  lungs.  First,  we  ol>- 
irreananj  fine  hairs  at  the  orifice  of  Uie  nostrils*  These,  more 
^  Imb  datopened  by  the  secretions,  serve  to  arrest  the  coarser 
^••t  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  insects.  Such  particles  as 
*>Olpathl«  filtration  process  adhere  to  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
^cavities,  and,  when  sufficient  foreign  matter  is  lodged  on  the 
iBCBibnine,  an  impression  that  we  wish  to  blow  the  ttose  obtains, 
•^iJseil  by  nerve- reflex  from  the  irritation  of  these  arrested  parti* 
**•••    Heacirt  i^  peraona  Unagiue  that,  because  they  do  not  use  the 


t»i  0r.  Caitii  wkutoapsakin^ 
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handkerchief  they  are  in  good  physiological  condition,  they  are 
iniatakeD.  Besides  this  filtration  process  there  are  two  other  very 
important  things  to  be  accomplished  before  the  inspired  air  eaters 
the  throat.  First,  it  is  wanned »  and,  secondly,  it  is  charged  with 
more  or  less  aqueous  vapor,  I  hare  pointed  out  on  the  anatomical 
chart  how  the  Mood  sinuses  of  the  erectile  ti'^sne  press  into  the 
nasal  passages  to  present  more  surface  for  the  air  to  pass  over. 
By  the  same  means  new  ©uppliss  of  heatad  blood,  at  about  99** 
Fahrenheit,  aro  ever  flooding  beneath  the  delicate  raucous  mem- 
branes, and  raising  the  temperatnre  of  the  inspired  air  lo  a  degree 
nearer  that  nf  the  body  beat.  The  nose,  then,  is  alskn  the  fbrnaoe 
of  the  respiratory  tract,  causing  the  air  to  he  elevated  in  tempera- 
ture before  passing  to  the  Inngs,  in  th*^  same  manner  that  the  air 
of  our  houses  is  heated  before  being  distributed  to  the  rooma. 
We  are  accustometl  to  put  water  in  our  furnace  chambers  to  ren- 
der the  air  we  brt*athe  moist,— -so  also  does  nature  effect  this  same 
change  in  our  nostrils, — for,  by  the  generation  of  heat  and  toe 
supply  of  serous  exudation  from  the  delicate  and  vascular  mucous 
membrane,  in  the  respiratory  tract  of  the  nose,  we  find  by  actual 
experiment  that  the  inspired  air  is  charged  with  more  aqueous 
rapor  than  when  it  enl^^rs  the  nostrils*  Were  it  not  for  this  beau- 
tiful process  of  nature  the  inhabitants  of  high  latitudes  could  not 
exist  Try,  for  example,  on  a  very  cold  day,  to  take  in  a  deep 
breath  through  the  mouth,  and  we  can  feel  the  cold  impression 
deep  down  in  the  lungs ;  but  taken  in  through  tlie  nose  it  is  only 
felt  as  far  as  the  larynx.  1  would  e6i>ecialiy  a«k  you  to  remember 
this  part  of  the  nasal  physiology,  as  the  latter  part  of  my  paper 
will  deal  more  particularly  with  this  portion  of  the  nasal  function. 
The  third  function  of  the  nose,  that  of  resonance,  deserves  a 
passing  notice.  Americans  are  said  to  speak  thmugh  their  noses  ; 
this  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  because  we  do  not  use  the  nose 
properly  that  the  nasal  sound  is  produced.  Try,  for  instance,  the 
enuuciatiou  of  the  letter  M  ;  tliis  is  sjwken  truly  through  the  nose. 
The  soft  palate  springs  forward,  leaving  a  space  between  the  post- 
pharynx  and  the  uvula,  producing  a  clearly  nasal  consonant. 
Take,  on  the  contrar}*,  the  letter  L,  and  we  can  pronounce  it  with- 
out  the  assistance  of  tlie  nose.  Consequently  we  find  that  na- 
tions who  use  in  language  more  labial  and  lingual  sounds,  at  the 
expense  of  nasal,  employ  a  diminished  ex|iiratory  nasal  air- 
current   in  sj>ecch*     The   pharyngeal  vault  is  a  sounding  board, 
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I  Ute  borizoDial  air  passages  throw  the  tones  forward ;  let  these 

become  stopped  up,  or  in  any  way  dtoiiDisbed  in  calibre, 

i    ^ad  the  voice  will  lose  at  ooce  its  carr}  Ing  power  and  quality. 

^nrbe  purct  sympathetic  voice  becomes  dull,  and  does  not  vibrate^ 

W    ^  losing  its  timbre^     I  might  cite  over  one  thousand  cases 

I  1    I  have  pertorxned  the  simple  operation  of  destroying  the 

K^opsiabcmdant  tissues  so  frequently  found  in  the  nasal  respiratory 

^  pinagea  by  means  of  the  electric  cautery  or  chmmic  acid,  in  every 

csMewith  greatest  benefit  to  the  vocal  resonance.     I  have  repeat- 

wiHy  bad  the  pleasure  of  adding  by  this  simple  means  one  or  two 

iKrtes  to  the  singing  voice ^^ — so   great  is  the   benefit  which   the 

larjox  derives  from   an  increase  of  respiration  through  the  nasal 

piai8g«e.     Any  cause  operating  to  stop  up  the  nose,  or  even  to 

liigiitly  diminish  the  cilibre  of  the  nasal  respiratory  channels,  re- 

•ct*  At  once  on  the  delicate  membrane  covering  the  vocal  cords. 

Tbey  seem  to  cry  for  more  air,  and  air  properly  modified  by 

L     wrinDtli,  moisture  and  filtration. 

H       io  regard  to  the  fourth  function,^ — that  of  excretion  and  secre- 

H    tioji,— I  ^rill  say  hut  little.     The  nose  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the 

P   iMhryinttl  gland  which  pours  out  its  secretion  to  lubricate  the  eye. 

I  will  limply  call  your  attention  here  to  the  fact^  which  you  have 

H    dooliUess  all  observed,  that  upon  stoppage  of  the  nose  by  a  cold, 

H    Wbj  that  condition  which  ushers  in  catarrh,  we  perceive  how  the 

tttrs  overflow  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  the  least  irritation,  such 

Aiwalktiig  ID  the  wind,  etc*     The  transparent  secretions  of  the 

ionBi!  nasal  mucous  membrane  are  conducted  by  gravity,  and  the 

^kward  and  downward  tilting  of  the  turbinated  bones  into  the 

tim>it,  and  serve  to  lubricate  the  phsr3'nx  and  oesophagus ;  anti  it 

iicmlybya  reflex   process  caused   by  the  presence  ol  a  foreign 

iDhgtaaiie,  or  source  of  irritation,  that  we  ever  reverse  this  pro- 

<»•  and  blow  the  nose.     The  accretions  of  the  nose   keep  the 

I^Wtiix  and  cesophugus  moistened  during  the  intervals  when  the 

•ilin  it  not  poured  out  by  the  excitation  of  the  salivar}^  glands, 

ind  may  be  said  to  be  the  constant  lubricating  fluid  of  the  pharynx 

^  Qisophagus.     Various  cells  and  sinuses  pour  their  secretions 

lato  the  nasal  cavity,  but  do  not  deserve   further  consideration  in 


llli 


tuper*     I  shall  attempt  to  show   later  how  any  alteration  of 


^  Njcrctory  function  may  leati  to  pernicious  results. 

I  bivn  briefly  outlined  the  anatomy  ami  physiology'  of  the  nose, 
whI  ihnll  nnw  allude  to  the  pathology  of  my  subjecti  and  under- 
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take  to  Illustrate  how  very  important  a  member  is  this  notte  of 
onrs*  and  bow  apt  it  is  to  be  abused  through  neglect  and  ignoraooe* 

Man  haa  been  gi%'en  a  tube  of  definite  calibre^  through  wbieb, 
by  muscular  effort^  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  must  enter  the 
lungs  at  each  inspiration,  in  eicchange  for  a  definite  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  given  off  in  the  expiratory  current.  This 
process  incomplete, —  in  other  words,  if  tlie  supply  of  oxygen  takeo 
in  IS  incapable  of  satisfying  the  interchange  of  carbonic  acid  —  ire 
have  the  arterial  blood  returning  to  nourish  the  system,  still  laden 
with  more  or  less  of  the  poisonous  gas  it  came  to  the  lungs  to 
throw  off,  and  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  keep  up 
the  body  combustion  at  its  maximum. 

Consequently,  we  perceive  that  any  diminution  in  the  calibre  of 
the  nasal  ducts,  begins  at  once  to  destroy  the  chemical  affinities  oil 
which  the  boily-equilibrinm,  viz,,  perfect  health*  depends.  Uow 
IS  this  manifest?  Generall}*  by  gome  reflex  nervou€!  s3niptom, 
the  result  of  nerve  starvation.  You  may  think  you  are  dyti^peptie ; 
that  your  lungs  are  getting  weak  ;  your  brain  is  over- worked  ;  your 
kidneys  are  diseased ;  you  are  losing  your  eyesight ;  you  may 
have  headaches,  drowsiness,  neuralgia^  etc.%  and  treat  all  these  in 
turn,  Alas !  how  few  men  there  are  who  intelligently  look  to  see 
whether  the  stream  of  oxygen  is  diminished  or  not.  IVrfect  res- 
piration is  as  essential  an  attribute  to  |>erfect  health  as  is  a  i^er* 
feet  circulation.  Yet  how  few  (>er8ou8  give  the  breath  of  life  the 
same  consideration  that  they  do  the  circulatory  current,  viz..  the 
pulse  I  I  know  members  of  my  own  profession  who  take  pride  in 
making  the  most  delicate  difl'erential  dingnoses  concerning  an  ar- 
terial stenosis,  or  the  slightest  change  in  the  valvular  anatomy  of 
the  heart, — wh<j  pour  tlown  tonics  innonierable  for  aniiemia,  laying 
rails  of  iron  through  the  intestinal  track,  with  spikes  of  strychnia 
and  arsenic,  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood, —  but 
who  almnHt  never,  by  means  of  the  nasal  speculum,  examine  to 
see  whether  the  highway  to  the  lungs  is  bloekailed^  and  the 
Commerce  in  oxygen  has  been  given  over  to  that  dangerous  and 
rocky  channel  tlie  mouth.  Nature  has  another  conduit  through 
which  she  nitiy  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  air,  viz.,  the  mouth, 
—  and  now  I  come  to  what  I  consider  the  most  important  |Knnt  in 
n^y  paper,  a  consideration  of  mouth  breathing.  Here  wo  have  no 
tlangLvr  of  a  decreased  calibre  in  the  air  tube;  tlien  why  may 
we  not  use  it?     As  I  sit  writing   thiSt  on   rny   journey  by  Iwmt   to 
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Smnfogif  1  hemr  Uirec  men  whose  palates  aie  metapborie:illy  flap- 
;  io  tbe  ereiitng  breeze,  in  other  words,  a  good  old-faehiooGd 
h  prodneed.  Let  me  nse  rnv  imagination  and  illustrate. 
Mr.  Smith  bad  a  succeeaion  of  colda  for  two  seaaons,  and  con- 
Incted  the  habit  of  snoring.  Mr.  Jones  had  a  new  patent  hot-air 
Ajmioe  put  In,  and  lias  »ince  done  the  same.  Mr.  Brown  cornea 
fjroiii  St.  Lotiis,  and  has  snored  from  the  time  he  went  there  to 

Wbilp  I  tfk  you  to  recall  what  I  told  you  about  the  physiology 
of  ftfpiiStioD,  let  me  a^k  you  to  consult  with  rae,  and  we  will  ex- 
aniattlieae  three  wnrt hies.  They  will  all  come  in  time;  permit 
me  U)  shniptly  Introduce  them  : 

K  Mr.  Smith  applies  to  obtain  relief  IVom  catarrh.  He  haa 
besilicbe,  loss  of  memory,  maiana;  he  is  slightly  deaf;  his  ears 
cmckle  when  he  blows  his  nose ;  he  suUers  from  constant  colds ; 
Ui  many  doctors  and  taken  a  Sural oga  trunk  full  of 
i  cHtarrli  snutTs,  but  to  no  avail.  Escnmination  revcalw 
tbttlw  toSfer  air  passages  are  almost  imperviotis  to  air;  he  \b  a 
llfeather,  for  he  hn^  the  charactertt^tic  dry  pharynx*  and  all 
known  symptoius*,  which  are  pictured  upon  Uje  posterior 
wH  of  his  thrtint  or  pharynx. 

Mr,  Jones,  snorer  No.  2,  has  bad  tiie  same  general  chain  of* 
•Jiii|Jt<»m8,  combined  with  a  very  characteri&tie  catarrhal  breath  of 
a  <»«f?ct  mouldy  odor.  The  lines  of  his  lace,  dividing  the  cheek 
ftao  the  nocie,  are  drawn  and  dee(i ;  his  upper  teeth  protrude,  in 
iui  he  luiH  what  is  known  as  the  "^  catiinhal  expression."  He  has 
i^rj  month  on  ftwakiog,  and  a  severe  *'  conghing-spelt/*  nn  get- 

Mr.  Jones  has  the  ordinary  liot-air  furnace  in  his  house — nearly 
all  Affiericans  have,  though  you  do  not  find  a  half  do»eu  furnaces 
in  tjoadoD  —  docs  thi*  ac<*ount  for  the  prevalence  of  so-called 
^torrh  here  and  the  comparative  immunity  from  the  disease  in 
Kni^imifi?  I  do  not  say  that,  but  we  certainly  extract  every 
Particle  of  aqueous  va{K>r  {>ossible  from  our  air  before 
"  tUM!  It.  and  1>eca«iMS  our  building**  are  better  constructed  we 
ir»n.  Knglish  wxmien  sit  in  rooms  heated  only  to 
*  ,  _    .      Lomfort,  though  at  an  afternoon  tea  in  New  York 

**i^  our  fashionable  population  sweltering  in  furs  and  velveta 
'•^^  i.teratSO. 

^  rom  St.  Louis  —  walk  in.  please.     What  is  tlie 
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matter?  Catarrh  I  The  same  old  story.  There  is  in  reality  no 
fluch  disease.  The  word  catarrh,  in  regard  to,  nasal  troubles, 
should  be  banished,  except  as  referriDg  to  a  Bymplom.  People 
suffer  from  so-called  catarrh  in  ninety-nioe  cases  in  ever^* 
hundred,  because  their  nasal  tissues  are  in  excess^  causing  the  se^ 
cretion  to  become  catarrhal  in  character  froni  a  mechanical  pres* 
sure  exerted  on  the  membranes,  and  the  lack  of  a  proper  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  occluded  air  passages  and  adjacent  sinuses*  With- 
out a  stenosis  of  the  nostril  from  some  cause,  chronic  catarrh 
does  not  exist,  at  least  I  have  never  seen  it.  The  exceptional  caae 
occurring  about  one  in  every  hundred  cases  of  dispensary  practicet 
is  the  so-called  firy  catiirrh,  which  condition  arises  from  an  atrophy 
or  death  of  the  membrane  and  secreting  glands,  and  consequent 
enlargement  of  the  passages,  making  it  a  very  tedious  and  unsat- 
isfactory  disease  to  treat. 

The  erectile  tissue  is  placed  in  the  nostrils  to  modify  their  cali- 
bre, as  the  iris  performs  the  office  for  the  eye-  These  tissues 
expand  and  contract  under  certahi  conditions ;  and  over-exercise 
in  contraclion  and  expansion  results  in  hyper-growth  or  hyper- 
trophy so-called,  as  evidenced  by  the  over  use  of  cocaine  in  the 
nostrils*  The  same  result  follows  from  conlinued  irritation. 
Now,  in  the  cases  cited,  we  may  say,  chronic  cungestiou  due  to 
contitiued  coUls  caused  the  tissues  of  Mr.  Smith  to  thicken. 
Jones*  over-heated  house,  want  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and  sudden 
changes  from  heat  to  cold,  caused  his  trouble,  apd  Mr.  Brown 
succumbed,  ns  everybody  does,  to  the  alkaline  dust  of  St.   Louis • 

Three  different  sources  of  irritation  have  prothiced  the  same  re- 
sult. Today  the  atldete,  the  oarsman,  the  pngilist  and  tlic  runner 
regard  tiasal  breatlitug  as  the  sine  qui  n&n  of  endurance.  The 
chest  may  be  expanded  olten  an  inch  in  a  single  month,  by  a  sys* 
tern  of  progressive  respiration.  The  gentle  exercise  of  the  lungs 
by  deep  inspiration,  is  a  most  bcnetlcinl  thing  in  ihe  treatment  of 
consumption.  Many  qnacks  take  advantage  of  this  simple  fact, 
in  order  to  palm  off  on  the  public  variuns  fluids  supposed  to  con- 
tain ozone  and  compound  oxygen,  btit  the  explanation  of  any  good 
that  may  accrue  is  simply  this :  it  causes  expansion  of  the  col- 
lapsed air  cells  in  the  lungs,  hy  drawing  in  deeper  inspirations 
than  usual,  of  air  purified  and  charged  with  vapor  by  passing 
through  water  in  which  a  little  ammonia  salt  is  dissolved.  Enor- 
mous priees  are  charged  for  this  so-called  oxygenated  water ;  they 
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are  limplj  causing  tbeir  patients  to  perforni  artiBcinlly  what  ua- 
tu«  has  by  such  a  Jelicate  procebs  iulended  the  nose  to  accom- 
phih.  Tlie  :«aiiie  beuefit  would  take  place,  and  we  find  it  invaria- 
bly so,  if  we  tlirect  our  patient  to  tako  six  or  eight  deep  inhala- 
tioof  through  the  006e,  and  repeat  often  during  the  day,  having 
Hret  cleared  the  paaaagee  of  any  obfitructiou*  Another  thing  to 
which  1  wiah  to  call  attention,  is  the  effect  of  mouth  breathing 
ypQO  ibe  teeth*  The  ehut  mouth  is  bathed  in  saliva,  which  eireu- 
btetlkroiigh  the  spacet)  between  the  teeth  and  cleanses  the  gums. 
Oncticqnire  the  hai»it  of  moulh-breathing,  and  the  teeth  will  he- 
gto  to  ikcaj,  the  gums  to  recede,  and  the  breath  to  lose  ita  fresh- 
ot«  ind  beoonie  offensive. 

Moibera  njake  thu  greatest  mistake  in  holding  their  infants  close 
Uiykeirowu  bodies  during  the  sleeping  hours,  and  never  should 
the  fice  of  m  yoang  child  be  covered  during  sleep.  Both  lead  to 
til  .       "      of  month-breathing.     Catlin  lays  the  greatest 

"ii  care  Indian  mothers  always  take  after   their 

lufsats  have  Onished  uursiDg  to  press  their  lips  together  and  sit 
forlHHJi'  ily  watching,  lest  the  little  oriQ  should  inhale  a  sin- 

|lehre:((  -li   the   wrong  channel.     So  great  is  the  savage 

wjierstition  that  they  regard  moQth*breathiug  the  sign  of  approach- 
ing death. 

A  won!  about  the  opposite  conditioo.  In  the  small  percentage 
of  cues,  aliotit  one  in  one  hundred,  where  we  find  an  atrophy  in- 
it^d  of  ati  hypertrophy,  where  by  a  wasting  disease  of  the  mem- 
htue  the  glands  dry  up  and  cease  to  perform  tlieir  function, 
tliere  the  process  of  tlltration  warming  and  moistening  the  air  is 
M,  wo  have  the  same  dry  glistening  membrane  invading  the 
Wttil  cavity  that  we  see  in  the  throat  of  the  mouth  breather.  This 
bhdeed  a  difficult  state  of  alTairs  to  overcome,  for  while  it  is 
Wfj  eftdiy  to  open  the  passages  and  relieve  the  mouth  breather  by 
n^itoritig  to  blm  his  natural  nasal  calibre,  here  we  have  to  attempt 
« fpjuvpnation  process  which  makes  the  subject  of  dry  catarrh  a 
^^rj  Irdious  and  unsatisfactory  problem. 

llr|>ertrophy  of  the  nasal  tissues^  presents  the  following  com- 
Mioas,     Nature  crving  for  oxygen  opens  the  mouth  to  get  it, 

i  wbilf  obtaining  but  a  temporary  relief  institutes  nevertheless 
^«  commencemenl  of  a  general  affection  of  the  entire  respiratory 
t«^  OfUmes,  pulmonary  congestion,  bronchitis,  laryngitis, 
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pharyogitis  and  catarrhal  secretion,  the  direct  result  of  nasal 
stenosis,  are  but  premonitory  to  graver  disorders* 

That  a  thicliening  of  the  nasal  mocons  membrane  over  the 
turbinated  bones  causes  many  obscure  reQex  disorders  is  evidenced 
every  day  in  the  office  of  a  nasal  8|iecialist.  I  was  once  much 
surprised  to  see  a  little  fellow  suflfering  with  St.  Vitus  dance  or 
chorea,  become  in  a  short  time  cured  by  the  simple  operation  of 
destroying  the  deceased  nasal  tissues  with  chromic  acid*  Innum* 
erable  cases  of  true  asthma  and  hay  fever  are  cured  instatitly  b}- 
the  same  means.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  today  who  had  not 
passed  a  siDgle  night  for  five  years  in  a  reclining  position  on 
account  of  asthma  in  its  worst  form^  who  was  as  suddenly  relieved 
by  the  same  method. 

Hay  fever,  that  dreaded  complaint  wfaich  has  until  recently 
baffled  Ibe  skill  of  the  medical  profession,  finds  an  easy  explana- 
tion in  the  irritation  of  the  hyper-sensitive  peripheral  nerve  fili- 
ments  by  dust  and  certain  pollens,  causing  congestion  and 
stoppage.  There  is  no  further  need  of  the  hay  fever  congress, 
for  the  tbermo-cautery  and  chromic  acid  have  done  much  to 
alleviate  a  condition  which  has  caused  innumerable  thousands  to 
suffer  in  a  way,  no  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  tortured 
by  the  malady. 

That  mouth  breatliing  is  an  exciting  cause  of  many  chronic 
diseases,  including  consumption  and  many  nervous  alTeetions  and 
reOex  disorders,  is  conceded.  How  very  great  an  importance  im- 
peded nasal  respiration  exerts  in  the  m;iltitude  of  ourills  has  not 
been  sufficiently  laid  stress  upon. 

Catlin,  the  most  enthusiastic  student  of  savage  customs  among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  both  North  and  South  America,  having  vi^iled 
150  tribes  containing  upwards  of  2,000,000  people,  and  making  a 
very  careful  study  of  their  habits,  sums  up  bis  views  as  to  their 
exemption  from  diseases  in  genera!  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *^The 
Breath  of  Life.  **  He  lirst  points  out  that  none  of  the  lower 
animals  or  uncivilized  tribes  of  human  beings  breathe  through 
their  mouths.  He  then  instances  his  own  case,  that  of  a  consump- 
tive, whom  the  savages  taught  to  breathe  proper!}'  at  the  greatest 
possible  discomfort  to  himself,  but  the  habit  once  acquired,  his 
hemorrhages  ceased  and  he  was  restored  to  perfect  health.  He 
goes  on  to  state  that  only  about  one  in  twenty  of  savage  childrun 
die  in  infancy,  while  he  cites  by  the  death-rale  in  London  a  loss  of 
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50  \m  eeDl.  of  children  before  the  fifth  year,     Catlin  goes  so  far 

plo  accouiit  for  the  infreqnency  of  respirutory  troubles,  curva- 
of  the  spine^  dea^fnees,  Dasal  catanh,  lunacy,  etc.,  by  the 
coltJTation  of  a  proper  system  of  respiration,  especially  duiiiig 
aleep.  Sleep,  be  days,  is  regarded  as  the  great  storer  and  restorer 
of  the  Tttal  energies,  and  perfect  repose  can  only  be  obtained 
fbea  the  naaaJ  channel  is  free.  As  civilization  and  luxuries 
ineretde,  we  notice  a  marked  retrogression  in  the  manner  of 
brtAlbiag  and  sleeping.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  person 
may  lirratbe  mephitic  air  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  or  beer  vat,  if 
tikcn  in  through  the  nose,  but  the  instant  one  opens  the  mouth 
and  attempU  to  cry  out,  he  is  overcome, 

^Catlin  ntterapu  to  prove  that  cholera,  yellow  fever  and  small 
ar»;  not  commonicated  to  those  persons  who  perform  their 
ministnUons  in  silence.  He  instances  all  the  mouth  breathers  to 
hivt  dietl  on  a  cholera  ship  he  was  aboard,  bat  the  |)ersons  who 
wccpled  his  theories  to  have  been  saved. 

While  CacUn  is  perhaps  over*cnthusiastic,  he  has,  without  ex- 
|»Uinhig  ihc  pathological  condition,  touched  the  chord  of  truth. 
il«Q  to  f lowly  gives  himself  up  to  the  practice  of  raouth-brvath- 
ifJg  lUt  he  is  usually  unaware  of  the  acqutt^ment  of  ibe  habit, 
Uy  it  only  [practiced  during  sleep.  Let  the  erectile  tissue 
Khut  slightly  thickened  and  the  life-stream  of  oxygen  but 
nule  (rirninishcd,  then  the  only  evidence  will   be  a  depression  of 

riu,  ft  slight  malaise^  which  is  usually  attributed  to  everything 

I  Imt  the  true  cause. 

It  is  clear  in  my  mind  that  a  great  proportion  of  aural  troubles 
l»tvt^  originated  in  improper  respiration.  Nature  has  intended  the 
*ir  lo  ))a«s  directly  through  the  nose  and  supply  the  months  of  the 
*u*tacliian  tubes  with  oxygen.  Remove  this  supply  of  fresh  air 
2D^  we  have  at  once  a  eustachian  catarrh  establish  itself,  and  this 
»€  know  is  the  commencement  of  a  majority  of  cases  of  deafness. 
I  liBve  (h-ipiently  found,  after  the  aurist  has  discharged  his  patient, 
*io*b|i>  to  assist  him,  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  simply  weed- 
^^i  CHJl  his  no«e  and  letting  fresh  air  do  the  rest. 
5 A  tltmunition  of  the  air  current  may  be  due  also  to  enlarged 

^ilft,  ur  stoppages  from  a  deviated  nasal  septum.  From  what- 
•^•r  Lii»e,  see  that  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  removed.  Watch 
^ttfqlly  the  developing  Infant,  that  the  habit  of  mouth-breathing 
••^ttot  acqiilleiU  and  should  you   find   that  the  correction  of  the 
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habit  already  aoc^Dired  is  impotaible  wiliuHit  the  simpk  i^»pi 
tions  that  wUi  give  relief,  do  not  hesitate  to  mpply  to  j€N»r  pli 
oian  for  that  relief  which  will  give  joa  not  a  little  cottifort 
happiness,  and,  in  my  opinion,  prolong  yonr  lives. 

Trusting  that  yon  will  pardon  the  rather  sketohy  natoie  ol 
paper,  made  necessary  by  a  pressure  of  professional  dstiea, 
hoping  that  my  remarks  may  hare  been  prodaeti¥e  of  | 
to  some  of  yon,  I  dose,  thanking  yoo  for  your  Tery  kind  al 
laon. 
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y.      THE    SCIENCE    OF     DFETETICS. 

HT  WALUkCE  WOODi  X.  D.,  OF  XEW   YOllK* 

(Bead  Wedtiesdiix»  September  SO 

to  one  of  his  dialogues,  abuses  cooks  but  praises  pby- 

•i^aoi.    The  cook  and  tbe  doctor  are  uDtagontslic  to  each  other 

I  b  ffilalloo  to  (be  body«  tuueU   as  tbe  cburcli  and   tbe  theatre  are 

^oppimA  to  eaob  other  in   relation  to  the  sonK     Tbe  motto  of  the 

cateftr,  like  that  of  the   manager,  is,  *"*•  We  study  to  please  ' 

while  Uie  physician   rniglit  reasonably  take  that  of  the  revivalisr, 

**  Cocnc  to  us  and   we  will  do  yon  good/*     After  carnival   comes 

Iimt;  after  lobster  sslad,  Jellies  and  ices,  calomel,  rhubarb  and 

ihU     The  aim  of  dietetics  is  to  reconcile  the  cook  and 

,u.     Dietetics  is  the  science  of  eating. 

Of  course  the  question  might  he  raised,  Is  there  property  such  a 

scknoe?     Can  or  ought  we  eat  sciciitificully?     Dr.  FotUergill,  one 

of  our  t>est  authorities  on  this  subject,  heads  his  newest  work  with 

aitrikiiig  auuouoceiuent,  "The  Day  of  Dietetics  has  Arrived!'* 

TUIb  is  excellent !     Doubtless  we  may  shortly  expectt  instead  of 

lioek'bfioks,    the   appearance   of    manuals  of   culinary   dletelic-s. 

HoitoQ,  instead  of  schools  of  cookery,  will  establisb  dietetic  labor- 

itorias*     It  is  an  age  of  science,  of  ''  mecbanisni  in  tiiought  riful 

nmls,"  "  the  reign  of  law,"     Science  is  invading  our  most  sacred 

pficincls.     The  time  was  when   it  was  content  to  ^*^  measure  the 

firth  and  cuunt  the  stars  ** ;    now   it   measures  our   brains  and 

mata  oar  •ensations.     It  says :  ^^  Measure  and  weigh  all  tbtng«<,'* 

twhen  it  does  not  spare  our  most  sacred  and  cherisbed  associa* 

it  will  ocit  be  likely  to  «\mtG  our  stiimacbs. 

Aa^  body  of  facts  which  are   related  together  may,  according 

:io  of  Mill,  be  th<j       *  >f  a  science;  thua  we  have 

Hclyonology,  etc.,  (thi»  u  applies  more  especially  to 

acienee)*     Sciences  are  of  three  kinds — abstract,  cou- 

,afi'  M  "d.     We  sball  see  that  dietetics  is  not  an  abstract 

M-  or  niai hematics  ;  nor  yet  a  concrete  science,  like 

waoy  and  zoology «  which  group  together  co-related  facts,  but 
*^  it  Moogfl  to  the  third  group,  the  practical  sciences,  which 
^  ikiiaal  uoi  by  Uie   facts  they  group,  but  by  the  eud  in  view  ; 
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ethics,  politics,  and  medicioe  are  examples.  The  end  of  ethics  is 
right  living  —  the  end  of  dietetics  is  right  eating.  Practical 
scieneed  may  be  based  on  facts  which  are  not  correlated,  or  on 
several  co-related  groups— that  is^  on  other  i^ciences.  MediciQe, 
for  example,  18  based  upon  chemistry ;  it  is  based  upon  botany; 
it  is  based  upon  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  and  it  may  be  studied 
now  in  its  chemical,  now  in  its  botanical,  and  now  in  its  physio- 
logical aspect.  So  dietetics  may  be  considered  under  several  dif- 
ferent heads,  each  demanding  a  special  methoi  of  investigation. 

First,  then,  we  may  speak  of  the  chemical  aspect  of  dietetics^ 
the  science  of  food  cliemistry  as  founded  by  Llebig.  Next  comes 
the  medical  aspect,  or  the  subject  of  diet  proper.  We  discuss 
under  this  head  the  vegetarian  diet,  the  milk  diet,  the  Albumenoid 
diet  and  others.  Thirdly  comes  the  gastroaomic  aspect*  While 
chemists  study  the  tissues  and  forces  of  the  body,  and  doctors 
study  the  liver  and  stomach,  the  cook — that  very  important  per- 
sonage—  addresses  himself  to  quite  a  different  portion  of  the 
anatomy,  viz.,  the  palate  or  gullet.  This  is  an  organ  rather 
ignored  by  the  medical  profession,  bitt  whosoever  studies  dietetics 
without  taking  it  into  account  reckons  without  his  host. 

Finally,  it  is  possible  to  bring  to  the  study  the  method  of  com- 
parison, and  this  brings  me  to  the  fourth,  the  biological  aspect. 
In  this  we  compare  the  *'  food  of  all  nations,**  more  especially  of 
those  highest  civilized.  For  the  growth  of  this  part  of  the  science 
we  are  indebted  neither  to  chemists,  cooks,  nor  doctors,  but  to 
travellers,  observers,  and  sociologists. 


THE   CHEMICAL   ASPECT. 

**  By  the  observation  of  weij^ht  and  measure,'*  says  Llebig  in 
the  introduction  to  hie  *' Animal  Chemistry,'*  '*  Lavoisier  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  science/*  From  the  law  thus  established 
most  useful  applications  have  been  made  to  the  arts  and  to  iudus^ 
try.  •*  After  Mineral  C-hemislry  had  obtained  development  the 
labors  of  chemists  took  a  new  direction  ;  the  study  of  the  constit^ 
ueut  part  of  vegetables  and  animals,  from  which  new  views  have 
arisen, — the  aim  of  the  present  work  being  to  apply  these  views 
to  physiology  and  pathology/*  This  is  Liebig's  claim  as  a 
founder.  The  chemical  metho<l  of  working  is  to  analyze  the  body 
and  find  out  its  constituents,  and  to  analyze  food  substances  and 
find  out  their  composition,  with  a  view  of  supplying  scientiticaUy 
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the  wutod  elements  of  the  one  by  the  proper  elements  of  the 

other* 
Iba  chief  proximate  principles  of  the  body  are  found  to  be 
gelatine,  and  fat.  In  ordinary  alimentation  meat  ftir- 
he  diDplest  form  of  albnmcn,  gelatine,  etc*,  required  for 
muJicle,  wbile  oil  vegetable  matter — ^notably  bread — supplies  the 
lUrchor  sugar  reqaired  to  build  up  fatty  t  saue.  Bread  and  meat, 
(krafore,  form  a  perfect  diet,  and  may  almost  be  taken  as  the 
tjpeorfltandanK  JMilk  consists  of  albumen  combined  with  fat  and 
ir,  and  is  regardeil  as  a  perfect  food  in  itself.  The  time- 
hI  dinner  «f  Old  JIngland — roast  beef  and  plum  pudding — 
oilen  Again  a  felicitous  combination,  where  albumen,  fat  and  gela- 
s  happily  wedded  to  fat  and  sugar  to  make  a  perfect  diet  of  a 
J  befoi<^  c.rdor.     Fat  itself  is  burned  up  to  maintain  the  body's 


Nearly  excry  food  substance  has  been  analyzed  and  drawn  up 
114  Ubies,  and  we  now  know  just  how  much  albumea,  how  much 
r«t,  mil  bow  mnob  starch  or  sugar  eaoh  edible  contains.  The 
din  ■■-  as  to  eat  beans  because  they  are  rich  in  albumen,  but 

tb:  |iiire  fat;  and  he  telU  us  that  potatoes  are  almot^t  pure 

fttircbt  imd  must  he  taken  not  only  with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  with 
plenty  of  butter  ami  meat*  Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  the 
aauof  science  is  satisfied  with  this;  and  why  speak  in  such  vul- 
gar phrase  of  ''eating  beans  and  pototoes"?  Let  us  rather  say, 
*'  Nouristh  the  organism  by  the  ingestion  of  albuminoids  and  car- 
hobydniles/' 

Says  Fothcrgill:  **  The  value  of  predigested  carbohydrates  ie 
being  realized.  The  digested  albuminoids  are  making  thetr  way* 
Oil  ifmulsions  have  established  themselves  on  a  firm  footing/' 
ch  hinguagc  may  require  exi>lanation*  The  main  conslituents 
'  food  are  now  understood  to  be  three :  1 »  The  albuminoids  or 
genous  material,  such  as  is  furnished  by  meat,  fish,  eggs,  and 
e,  and  which  goes  to  build  up  muscular  tii^sue  and  supply 
loree*  2.  The  carbohydrates*  or  sugars  and  starches, 
^  titpplieii  by  bread  anil  ^vegetables  ;  tliese  go  to  build  up  the 
ftti  —are  stored   up  in  the  liody  as  fat.     We  reduce  cor- 

P"'  ^     ulertlicting  them.     3*  Tiie  fats,  or  hydrocarbons,  but- 

^«  oil,  soci,  fat  meat,  ete.«  all  of  which  are  burned  up  fn  the 
^y  til  maintain  its  heat — used  as  boily  fheb  It  is  u^wn  thes  • 
Ihtiie  liuus  that  Uie  chemists  have  been  at  work.     This  work  wai 
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begun  by  the  great  Barou  Liebig,  whose  fame  is  far  more  wide- 
spread by  bis  '*'  Extract  of  Beef**  and  his  baby  food  than  by  all 
his  contributiooa  to  science.  And  thougb  Liebig*s  food  for  iofants 
has  slain  its  thousaDds,  and  Liebig^s  extr^aet  of  beef  has  starved 
its  tens  of  tliousands,  the  theory  was  quite  right.  These  prepara- 
tioua  opeued  up  an  altogether  now  field  for  manufacturing  ehom- 
ists  all  over  the  world*  The  wrong  was  rigiitetl ;  an  extract  of 
beef  can  be  made  in  which  the  precious  albumen  is  preserved  i*i 
stead  of  being  thrown  away* 

Chemists  and  manufacturers  have  set  themselves  to  work  with 
two  ends  in  view.  The  first  was  to  get  ije  three  great  nutritive 
elements — meat,  starch  and  fat — into  the  most  concentrated  foroi 
possible.  The  other  end  and  happy  thought  was  to  digest  the 
compounds  artificially  before  Introtlueiug  them  into  the  economy* 
What  a  saving  of  all  the  trouble  of  mastication,  insalivation,  se* 
cretirg  gastric  juice,  digestion  ! — in  some  cases  even  the  trouble 
of  swallowing,  as  we  shall  see  further  ou. 

By  study,  infinite  pains,  and  the  immense  labor  which  the  hope 
of  gain  inspires,  our  manufacturers  have  found  out  and  applied 
to  the  nutritive  principles  the  proper  solvent*  We  arc  presented 
with  the  predigested  albumens  under  the  names  of  **  Peptone  " 
and  *'  Beef  Peptonotds  "  The  latter,  according  to  Prof,  8tutyer\ 
of  Bonn,  is  the  most  concentrated  nutrient  ever  produced.  Con- 
tniniug,  as  it  also  does,  small  quantities  of  digested  wheat  and  milk, 
it  forms  a  [lerfect  food,  and  a  delicate  eater  may  have  a  whole 
meal,  in  the  shape  of  two  spoonsfuls  of  grey  powder,  carried  in  a 
pai>er  in  liis  vest  p(X*ket.  The  predigested  starches  appear  in  the 
market  under  the  name«  of  *' Soluble  Food,"  *^  Maltine,*'  etc., 
and  are  quite  as  admirable,  but  are  more  especially  adapted  to 
infants  and  children.  Fats,  finally,  are  digested  outside  the  body, 
made  soluble  or  miscible  with  water  by  emulsion  with  pancreatine. 
The  '*  Pancreatine  Emulsion"  is  made  of  suet.  Others  are 
known  as  *'  Cod  Liver  Oil  Emulsion,**  **  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Milk,** 
etc.  This  last  appears  as  a  very  rich  cream  delicately  flavored,  so 
delightful,  in  fact,  that  the  patient  may  get  very  fat  upon  it 
whether  he  has  any  digestion  or  not,  and  without  ever  knowing 
that  he  is  taking  e^xl  liver  oiK  Great  are  the  advancements  of  our 
day  I  When  food-piti vision  ts  reduced  to  such  a  science  as  this  a 
man  need  never  die  for  lack  of  nourishment.  His  stomach  may  be 
ever  so  much  out  of  order*  his  liver  ever  so  much  deranged,  may 
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•NTOte  no  gastric  juice — lie  mAy  have  do  digestion  whatever  and 
still  be  fetl-  Supposing  the  appetite  fails  entirely,  or  for  any 
fMloo  the  patient  cannot  or  will  not  eat*  then  concentrations  can 
be  adminbttred  by  inunction «  rectal  alimentation^  or  the  hypo- 
denue  injection*  Bat  the  climax  i^  reached  in  France  by 
DiB(»n^t  new  ay  stem  of  forced  feeding.  By  this  ingenious  method 
ibug  rubber  tube  is  lei  down  into  the  stomachy  and  that  organ  is 
ctftfiiUy  wajihed  out  with  warm  water;  after  which  the  predi- 
pitid  carbohyclrates,  beef  peptonoids,  and  hydrocarbons  are 
I  down  into  it.  This  process  has  been  tried  at  the  Bellevue 
al  in  New  Tork  with  triumphant  success.  It  has  been  sug- 
|8iteil  that  if  we  march  in  this  direction  a  few  steps  fnrther,  the 
>aiay  arrive  when  man  will  no  longer  be  under  the  grovelling 
nty  of  having  any  stomach  at  alL 


THE    acmJlCAL  ASPECT. 

To  say  that  dietetics  owes  its  foundation  wholly  to  Liebig  and 
thf  cbetnists,  (alimentation  before  that  time  having  been  subjected 
ily  to  the  cttpriccH  of  the  palate/)  is  almost  too  sweeping  an 
Lion,  As  remarked  at  the  outset,  the  ph3*8icians  have  ever 
vpptMied  the  excesses  of  cooks  and  epicures ;  and  to  correct  the 
'  fiotuus  living  they  have  proposed  systems  of  diet.  The 
diet  is  older  than  Pythagoras.  Hippocrates  and 
Gileo  )iaT9  diapters  devoted  to  diet.  One  whole  school  of  medi- 
V  had  this  as  its  foundation.  In  modern  times 
'  Met,  or  the  exclusion  of  all  fluid;  and  the  Milk 
Wit,  m  whieh  one  is  fed  exclusively  on  milk.  The  Vegetarian 
DWt»  revised  in  the  present  century  by  Graham,  has  had  a  wide- 
tpread  lcill»ence.  whilts  us  a  reaction  against  it,  we  have,  as  the 
»CTy  iati*!4t  thing,  the  Nitrogenous  Diet,  where  the  patient  is  lim- 
I  in  his  food  to  beef  and  milk,  or  ^»eef  and  water.  We  have, 
from  England,  ibe  Fat  and  Fish  Diet,  and  fmm  Germany 
Wttten  the  Dry  Cure,  the  Grape  Cure  and  the  Whey  Cure.  Sev- 
trtl  uf  these  methods  of  cure  are  of  American  origin. 

The  V' egctable  regimen  of  the  present  century  dates  from  a  New 
Engliitii)  clergyman,  Sylvester  Graham.  I»est  known  as  the 
inTenior  of  *' whole  meal  bread,'* — a  very  worthy  man*  Begin- 
ii^ata  temperance  lecturer,  Graham  continued  his  observations 
rnore  than  forty  years,  till  he  had  elaborated  an  entire  scheme 
rtifoand    morzik,  :ind  a  whole  cosmology.     He  was  convinced 
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that  the  use  of  meat  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  craving  for  iotox- 
icHting  drink.     According  to  the  Grahamltes,  vice,  that  '^  moO'- , 
ster  of  so  frightful  raieti/'  presents  three  stages ;  the  first  beic 
the  eating  of  butchers'  meat*  beef,  pork  and  mutton ;  the  seoond 
the  use  of  condiments  —  the  pepper,  the  mustard,  the  vi 
spices  and  sauces.     The  caster  on  the  table  leads  down  to  tli 
bottom  of  the  pit  where  rum  and  brandy,  whiskey  and  gin  hdh 
their  infernal  reveL     On  the  other  hand,  the  wholesome  naturall 
food  of  the  virtuous  man  is  the  fjrains  of  the  fieid,  the  fiiiits  of 
the  orchard,  the  vegetables  of  the  garden. 

Vegetarianism,  as  a  doctrine^  may  be  said  to  have  bad  its  daj^ 
The  vegetarian  diet  is  now  relegated  to  its  proper  place.     It  i 
useful  as  a  change.     It  is  useful  in  certain  diseases ;  a  cure  fo 
one  form  of  dyspepsia.     For  the  gout,  the  patient  is  put  upon  tb 
vegetarian  diet ;  for  biliousness,  no  core  so  sure  as  a  few  days  or 
weeks  of  bread  and  vegetables;  as  a  change  in  the  summer  ta^ 
counteract  the  evil  effects  of  too  much  good  living,  in  the  wintef^^ 
it  is  excellent.     Do  not,  therefore,  con  chide  that  good  liinng  is  to 
be  wholly  abjured,  or  that  the  rule  which  applies  to  one  or  two 
cases  Is  of  universal  application.     A  man  who  has  had  the  mii 
fortune  to  live  for  nine  consecutive  months  at  a  first-claims  hot 
has  been  known  to  have  his  flesh,  health   and   temper  corapletcl; 
restored  by  thirty  days  in  the  country  on  a  diet  limited  to  , 
corn   and  sweet  apples.     Let  Mm  not,  therefore,  conclude  that" 
corn  and  apples  are  properly  the  natural  and  universal  aliment  of  ^ 
the  human  species.     If  we  i-eason   rightly  it  might  be  better 
speak,  not  of  the  vegetarian  diet,  but  of  the  vegetarian   cure^ 
this  term  would  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  latest  medica 
views.     It  is  certain  that  with  city  people  of  the  better  class  then 
is  always  a  tendency  toward  too  much  concentration  in  diet ; 
organs  are  liable  to  become  reduced  in  calibre,  the  system  clogge 
the  nerves  over-stimulated,  and  for  such  a  state  of  things  a  retur 
to  nature  is  urgent,  and  the  natural  grains  and  fruits  will  prove  a* 
blessing  and  salvation. 

Equally  to  be  regarded  as  a  return^to  nature  and  first  principles, 
hence  as  a  cure,  is  the  regime  known  to  the  sick  as  the  Milk  Diet^ 
and  to  the  well  as  Dairy  Fare.     ^lilk  for  babies:  meat  for  strotij 
men.     Milk  is  good  food  for  children  ;  it  is  the  food  par  excellenc 
for  the  sick  ;  it  is  good  for  the  aged.     One  of  my  correspondent 
reports  a  case  of  a  nonogenariau,  the  picture  of  health,  who  fo 
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tbc  Usl  ten  je&rs  ha%  nourished  himself  exclusively  oa  warm 
brndaiid  milk,  nothing  else  absohitelj  except  ati  OL*cii6tontit  <1ip 
uitotha  BUgar-bowK  Tliis  deliglitful  old  boy  has  returned  to  his 
boyhood's  npoon  and  porringer.  When  patioois  are  brought  to  Belle* 
roe Hoftpital  sick  with  fever,  they  are  put  upon  an  excludive  milk 
dieL  Milk  is  given  them  as  much  and  as  often  as  they  can  take  it. 
Tlieorgaabm^  much  roduced,  comes  down  to  first  principles  and 
bipafl  life  over  again.  Gradually  it  is  weaned.  Beef  tea  and  mutton 
brodiare  flr&l  added  to  this  primitive  food,  then  small  ijuautitlds 
or«£^aad  oyster,  and  finally,  with  returning  strength,  the  patient 
ii  worked  up  to  tiroiled  chicken*  coffee  and  beefsteak. 

Wbto  we  are  sick,  then  vegetables  are  not  our  only  hope :  bles*- 
iligii>n  the  foster-mother  cow  ! 

The  ihtfd  resource  for  tbc  sick  man  is  what  is  called  the  Nitro* 
gvBooa  Diet^  or  the  Albuminous  Diet*  Here  the  patient  lives 
ilokOft  exoluaively  on  meat,  the  additions  being  greens  and  salads. 
BreidA  and  vegetables  are  |irohiblted  or  restricted.  This  is  the 
diet  for  the  reduction  of  corpulence ;  it  Is  the  diet  in  the  disease 
kooiTD  as  diabetes.  Dr.  Draper  actualty  approves  of  it  in  gout 
iul  litbnria^  contrary  to  the  received  opinion.  Sometimes  hot 
««ter  is  tAken  with  it^  but  of  the  beef  and  hot  water  cure  the  time 
not  yvX  cx>me  to  speak*  it  not  having  yet  been  sufficiently 
What  wonders  can  be  performed  by  the  Albuminous 
Bl«t  whea  ooupled  with  rest  and  massage,  we  are  told  in  the  small 
bnlDot  unit.  t  book  of  Prof.  Weir  Mitchell,  entitled  *' B'at 

sa<]  Bloody  ,    w  to  Make  Them/*     Most  interesting  is  this 

of  **  njviving  the  vitality  of  feeble  people  by  tlie  combina- 
of  entire  rest  with  excessive  feeding,  made  possible  by 
leaiive  exercise  obtained  through  the  the  use  of  massage  and  elec- 
Wclty."  Many  a  patient  comes  to  the  physician  who,  notwith- 
ttsodlag  tltttt  he  eats  three  times  a  day,  is  in  a  state  of  semi- 
tkvTalion*  The  doctor  tells  him  that  he  is  badly  nourished ;  that 
^  mtuit  leave  oft  the  thousand  and  one  things  tbnt  he  eats,  and 
it  Miuself  for  a  time  to  beef  and  mutton  with  milk  and  a  little 
It  y  not  what  a  man  eats,  but  only  what  he  assimilates 
it  doet  him  any  gt)od. 

To  tbe  well  man  the  doctor  may  say  in  general  terms,  *'  In  cold 
*^*iber  sat  plenty  of  fat  meat,  oil  and  butter,  in  ortler  to  keep 
*inii;  if  you  want  to  be  strong,  eat  meat ;  if  you  want  to  get 
f^teal sugars  and  ^iturelies*     But  now  eome«»  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  questions  of  our  day  :  \VhsLt  is  the  best  brain  food,  the 
best  food  for  nervous  people?  How  sliall  we  sup(>ly  wAftted 
nervous  energy  ? 

This  questioQ  Dr.  Fotbergill  answers   in  tho  new  **  Mannal  of 
Dietetics/'     The  first  point  is  the    supreme   importance  of  fa 
The  moat  coospicuous  com[>oiierit  of  brain  and  nerv^  is  a  pbo 
phoric   fatt— Lecithin.     ''  Experience    has  taught   us,"   be  aay 
**  even  before  physiological  chemistry  could   tell  us  wli^',  that 
and  fish  are  the  foods  especially  indicated.     Fish  is  rich  in  ph< 
pborua.     Phospl^oric  fat  has  to  be  ftirntshed  to  the  nervous  sjf 
tern.     Fish  and  butter  should  be  the  chief  factors  in  the  dietar 
Creams  of  all  kinds  are  good  ;  also  cod  liver  oil  and  cod  Itver  i 
emulsions."     *••  When  we   consider,**  he  says  further,  *' that 
pabulum  of  the  nervous  system  is  a  phosphoric  fat,  we  may  cxiil 
prebend  why  the  plan  of  treating  cerebral  exhaustion  by  libeil 
quantities  of  lean  meat,  has  turned  out  a  failure*     A]bumenoi4 
do  not  supply  the    reijuisite   material   for  the  intended   purfMise 
Fotbergill  gives  several  eases  and  I  have  in  mind  at  the  moment  ( 
writing,  a  case   that   came    under  my  own   observation,  where  \ 
patient  vainly  tried  to  recuperate   his. failing  strength,  exbausi 
by  overtasking  tlie  brain,  on  lean   meat  eaten    abuuiiautly  thr 
time^s  a  day.     Being  sent  into  the  country,  he,  by  mere  aocidefl 
drifted  into  a  diet  of   bread    and    butter   and  dried  codGsh,  wil 
milk,  cream  and  vegetables,  when  he  made  a  rapid  recovery. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Vegeterian  Diet,  then,  it  is  well 
remember  its  limitations,  and  that  there  is  also  the  Milk  Diet^ 
Isitrogenous  Diet,  and  the  Fat  and  Fish  DieU  Let  each  chc 
according  to  his  needs. 

THE  GASTRONOMIC   ASPECT. 

We  come  now  to  a  very  different  branch  of  dietetic  scien^ 
Astronomy  means  the  laws  of  the  stars :   gastronomy  means 
laws  of  the  gullet.     Let  those   who   care  for  the  stars  rcvgre  i 
names  of  Galileo,  Kepler  and  Newton,  but  by  all  persons  of  good 
taste  and  lovers  of  good  cheer  tiud  good   company*  the  name  < 
Brilliat-Savarin,  the  author  of  the  *"  Physiology  of  Taste.*'  wUlev^ 
be  held  in  delightful  memory.     Here  are  some  of  the  aacioma  u|M 
which  this  egregious  discoverer  founds  his  enduring  edifice  ;  **  T|i 
me  what  you  eat  aud  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are."  *'  Thedyapep 
has  no  right  to  dine  among  civilized  beings."     **lt  ia  the  height  j 
cruelty  to  drench  an  oyster  withpeppersauce*"  *^  Never  accept 
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iovitatioo  of  a  mao  to   Uike   pot   luck    wttti   Uim  ;    be  iasulta  l.be 

<•  \  ii  a  BcieDc6  and  an  art.     It  is  tbe  acienee 

^  good  timte  aud  tlie  art  ot  difiiug.  A  grand  dinner,  like  a  grand 
Qpflit  i*  li'igblj  organized  and  complicated  affair.     Wliat 

l^ofi  u  and  culture  hare  passed  to   bring  it  up  to  iU 

piMiiit  ataiidpoiiit ! 

Foltjto  realise  tbis  let  us  trv  to  go  back  to  primitive  sifDplicity. 

Ikueir  a  familj  living  in  the  country,  wbo  bad  a  bousamaid  that, 

in  iter  bahita  of  eating,  was  totally  ancivilized,     Sbe  could  not 

i  to  eat  at  iT^ilar  intervals  or  to  eat  any  two  ibings  to- 

Sbe   would  eat  whenever  she   felt  like  it  and  whatever 

stnickber  fancy  or  came  to  band.     At  one  hour  in  the  day  this 

dbild  of  nature  would  be  found  in  the  pantry  with  a  plate  of  honey  ; 

•IauoUht,  swinging  ber  beels  from  the  parlor  sofa,  while  content- 

(dljvmaking  way  with  an  enormous  lump  of  salt  pork  ;  at  another 

L    ibf  would  be  io  the  barrel  of  apples.     Sbe  would  cat  with  gusto 

B    liige  pieces  of  cheeaev  tout  9eul^  or  again,  a  slice  of  salt  mackerel 

^^Aiirge  **  ber  band.     Bread  she  usually  ate  on   rising,  always 

^■Sw.    Butler  she  would  eat  sometimes  ;  never  with   the  bread  ; 

r     hoofy  wbeoevcr  sbe  could  get  it.     As  for  making  the  combination 

of  txread,  butter  and  boney,  that  she  was  never  equal   to.     Her 

t  potatoes  sbe  ate  at  one  time  and  her  meat  at  another ;  never  could 
ibi  be  Imluoed  to  eat  tbem  together.  Save  for  her  feats  in  gaa^ 
kot)  rson  WAS  smart,  sensible,  rather  handsome,  and  a 

gou  i  io  diet4£tics  she  was  on  a  par  wilb  the  rats  in  the 

otUftT  or  the  savagea  of  the  forest.  8he  was,  in  fact,  literally  a 
ipQiM  child;  nothing  more.  Sbe  declared  that  she  bad  always 
tee  BO ;  ahe  had  never  been  trained  otherwise. 

Wtt  t«ftcb  a  child  first,  that  it  mnst  eat  at  regular  intervals,  say 
OKifnmg,  noon  and  night.     Secondly,  that  it  must  eat  things  to- 
gether; bread  with  its  butter,  potatoes  with  its  meat*     Thirdly, 
tint  it  must  wait  for  the  pie  and  pudding  till  meat  and  |x>tatoes 
^     btTc  been  discuj»sed.     Now  then,  tliese  stages  of  the  training  of 
H     tlie  infant  are  pretty  neiirly  the  stages  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
^H||hD*    Primitive  men,  like  the  Australians,  eat  whenever  tbcy  cnn 
^KfliaQything  to  eat,  be  it  Hsb,  0esb  or  fowl,  roots,  snakes  or  mcl- 
^^    In  the  nomadic  stage,  when  man  becomes  rich  in  tloeks  and 
Mrd«,  Rud  food  xa  thus  always  at  hand,  regular  meals  are  estab- 
.WigrLauiS   tin*   fmnt  ami   oldest  gastronomic  combination,  bread 
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and  meat  is  discovered.     A  higher  stage  is  seen  among  the  pea 
an  try  of    the  civilized  races.     Here  the  meals  are  regular  an 
dishes  are  combined  together,  to  make  roughly  a  "  square  meAl. 
The  Irishman  combines  potatoes,  herring  and  buttermilk  ;  the  New 
York  farmer,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  hot  biscuit  and  butter ;  the  acutCj 
Yankee  composes  his  meal  of  iK)rk  and  beans  with  brown  brea 
and  butter,  and  again  and  again  rises  to  the  harmony  of  corned 
beef-hash,  bread  and  butter  and  boiled-cider  applesauce.    All 
are  very  wonderful  gastronomic  combinations. 

But  we  must  mount  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  being.  Among 
all  civilized  men  dishes  are  combined  to  form  a  meal*  but  with^ 
people  of  culture  tlie  meal  itself  is  at  least  double,  if  not  tripl^H 
that  is  served  in  courses.  Even  in  that  home  of  refinemenl,  the 
boarding-house f  after  meat,  the  landlady  smiliug  says,  "^  Will  you 
have  pie  or  pudding?  "  and  at  tea,  when  the  chief  part  of  the  meal 
is  over,  there  is  passed  the  cake. 

This  division  is  classic,  going  back  to  Greece,  to  Sparta«  where 
the  double  repast  was  served,  the  first,  or  main  meal  of  bread  and 
meat,  and  the  after-meal  of  cakes  and  fruit.  Such  a  repast 
worthy  to  be  ranked  as  a  dinner,  if  not  a  banquet,  and  civilizatio 
rises  to  the  first  step  of  a  higher  plain.  For  the  modest  Uellenei 
who  lived  much  closer  to  nature  than  ourselves,  Ibis  was  sufllcieu 
Later  on,  wheu  tlie  world  entered  upon  its  Roman  phase,  a  did 
culty  arose*  The  wealthy  patrician,  refined,  cultured,  pampered 
indolent,  when  meal-time  came,  was  found  to  have  no  appelit 
and  to  meet  this  new  want  there  came  into  vogue  the  gusto, 
preliminary  meal,  or  what  we  now  call  the  first  course,  and  gene 
ally  taken  as  soup.  The  object  of  this  was  to  excite  the  aiijjelitd 
not  to  satisfy  it.  Behold,  then,  in  old  Rome,  the  grand  symposlut 
in  its  main  elements  fully  constituted.  The  fore-meal,  someLtni: 
to  whet  the  appetite,  oysters,  little  crabs,  radishes,  the  yolks 
eggs ;  then  the  mid-meal,  wild  boar  and  roast  peacock,  fit  food  lor 
the  lords  of  the  world ;  then  the  after-meal,  cakes,  cheese  an 
apples. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  first-class  American  of  to-day 
divides  his  dinner  into  Just  these  three  parts,  under  the  names 
soup,  meat  and  dessert.     Thus  the  waiter  make^  three  journej 
and  sets  the  table  before  him  three  limes.     The  American  brea 
fast  tends  to  arrange  itself  in   the   same  way  :  the  first  section 
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1  being  frtitt  or  oatmeal :  the  seoond,  meat;  the  third,  hot 


The  iDodem  Earopeau  dinoer  is  something  far  more  elaborate.  Of 
coarse  I  would  not  wish  to  imply  that  Americans  are  less  cultured 
tliiii  Europeans,   even   gastronomieally.     We  understand  grand 
dboers  perfectly.     We  have  tried  but  do  not  care  for  them.     '^  In 
the  fini  place  we   have  not  time,"  and  in   tb3  second, '*  it  don't 
ptj,"    Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  latest  authority,  in  his  admirable 
book,  **Food  and  Feeding/'  says  that  the  ordinary  English  family 
&mtt  must  consist  of  five  courses  besides  the  dessert :  soup,  fish, 
flitnset  roasts  and   sweets.     Of  the  grand   dinner  with   invited 
peiti,    he    speaks    with    enthusiasm,    as   '"  a   complete    83^m- 
pbooy;"  *^  an  andante  in  common  time,*'  *' the  bright  sparkling 
■iimei  to  follow/' 'Hhe  grand  finale,**  a  ''plaintive   minor  pas- 
•V^**  **  the  force  and  splendor  of  the  resumption  of  the  major  key 
W<fft  the  close.**     He  then  gives  of  this  gastronomic  symphony 
Ukftarclietype,  an  idetil  dinner  in  seven  courses,  as  follows  : 
Itatt:  An  introductory  or  preliminary  dish,  say  soup  or  fish. 
Socond :  The  substantial  dish  of  meat  Uy  satisfy  the  keen  appe- 
litVtAay  roast  beef,  a  joint  of  mutton,  ajUet  de  boeuf\ 
Thini :  A  choice  dish  or  two  of  delicate  flavor  for  the  gratifica- 
of  the  taste,  snch  as  entrees, 
rib :  A   dish  of  marked  flavor,  in  other  words,  game  or  a 
(Distliird. 
The  fifth  course  is  a  ciioice  vegetable  by  itself* 
The  iixth  consisu  of  sweets  and  pastry* 

The  seventh,  a  savoury,  such  as  cheese,  caviare,  dried  fish  or 
^^M  biscnit. 

The  symphony  thua  presented,  most  interesting  and  suggestive, 
!■  m  Dol  quite  as  harmonious  aa  we  could  wish  :  it  seems  partly 
,  part!}*  English,  and  somewhat  arbitrary*  Could  we  im- 
il? 
It  18,  |if»rhaps,  not  to  much  of  a  paradox  to  say  that  bills  of  fare 
*re  not  rondc?,  but  grow.  The  three  divisions  of  a  dinner,  the  pre- 
Biiaary  meal,  or  course,  before  the  appetite  is  satisified,  the  mid- 
wtl  ur  stftti^fuftion  of  the  appetite,  and  the  third,  or  after-meal, 
of  couHMj  after  the  appetite  is  satisfied, —  these  three  divisions  are 
^Wf  organic.  Why  not  ?  Why  not  as  much  the  order  of  things 
ware  ibe  vesitibule,  nave  and  chancel  of  a  church? 
htiib  wnv  lilt*  i^.xtrn  and  future  courses  of  a  dinner  will  grad- 
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iially  evolve  themselves,  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  inte 
and  differentiation  that  have  created  the  others-  For  insstance, 
is  plain  enough  to  us  that  the  after-meal  has  already  in  pracii< 
differentiated  itself  into  two  courses,  pastry  and  dessert-  Tbeoi 
cousista  of  pie,  cakes,  custards,  creams,  to  gratify  the  sweet  tootl 
the  other  of  cheese,  nuts,  fniits,  coffee,  often  dried  fislu  caviare^ 
almonds  or  brandied  peaches,  all  of  which  are  said  to  promote  til 
gestion.  In  the  same  way  the  mid- meal  has  its  double  asped 
the  homely  and  solid  beef  and  mutton  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  o] 
all  satisfaction,  something  worthy  of  the  steel,  rfghtly  named  t 
piece  de  te»iHtance\  on  the  other  hand  the  nance  piquant t^  t 
vol  au  vent ^nanciere^  game  entriee^  som thing  rare  and  delicati 
Just  so  the  preliminary  course  falls  into  two  parts,  the  soup  ai 
the  fish ;  one  appealing  to  thirst,  the  other  to  hunger.  A  mi 
may  thus  dine  in  six  cour&es  and  do  it  reasonably,  —  if  he  d 
not  do  it  too  often. 

As  fur  the  grand  banquet,  the  symphony  of  Dine  or  ten  mov 
menta,  one  should  be  a  gastrouomte  Becthoveo,  or  HubensteJ 
indeed  to  go  through  it  credibly  ;  yet  such  virtuosi  do  exist* 

There  is  one  curious  fact  which  may  be  observed  in  relation 
the  grand  or  elab^i-ate  mtnu^  and  that  is  that  it  embraces  in  itsci 
every  kind  of  food  and  ever}*  variety  of  cookery.  For  instam 
take  the  ortiinary  courses,  potcuje^  poisson^  reUve^  entree^  rotit  ei 
treniet^  dessert.  Here  we  have  after  soup,  fish  and  flesli  aufl  fowi 
as  though  it  were  desirable  to  try  every  kind  of  viand ;  natu 
offers  then  the  entree,  which  is  practically  any  or  none  of  the 
but  a  special  form  of  cookery,  something  soft  dressed  in  sauc-e  f 
then  the  pastry,  also  a  special  form  of  cookery  ;  the  cheese  auoLln 
special  product,  and  the  fruit  another.  A  dinner  then  like  a  com 
try  fair,  is  an  exhibit  of  all  the  good  things.  To  a  person  uoin 
tiated  it  miglit  seem  tittle  else,  nor  could  it  do  better  Uian  tal 
a  small  sample  of  each.  He  does  not  know  that  these  course!*  ai 
arranged  with  infinite  art,  each  in  its  special  place,  coming  in  «t 
the  proper  time  to  fill  a  want  fantastically  refined  and  subtle. 

It  would  take  but  little  research  into  the  history  of  culture  to 
just  how  the  grand  banquet  has  grown  up  and  come  to  be  the  poi 
tentous  thing  it  is.     First,  how  the  food   articles  were  combii 
to  form  the  dish^  for  instance,  bread  with  butter  or  fish  with  pal 
toes.     Next  how  various  dishes  were  skilfully  grouped 
to  compose  the  simple  or  M/unfe  meal ;  say,  meat  and  v 
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with  t  relish  and  with  bread  and  batter.  How,  as  refinement  went 
00,  tiiere  was  added  the  after-meal  or  dessert^  and  still  later,  at  the 
otber  end,  the  ^utio  or  preliminary  meal.  How  still  ftirther  ad- 
mioed  and  by  still  more  subtle  refinement,  each  of  these  three 
was  developed  into  a  two-fold  or  three-fold  member,  and  the 
Sjmpoeiam  banqnet  or  grand  gastronomic  symphony  was 
cnated— nine  oooraes,  as  follows : 

1.  Otbtbbs. 
S.  Soup. 

3.  Fish. 

4.  BnxYs,  FOa  de  Boeuf. 

5.  EiRBBB,  Fbl  Ott  venl  Financiere. 

6.  Ron. 

7.  EnviMBiiT,  Podding,  Cake,  Cream. 

8.  SiTCnr,  Crackers,  Cheese. 

9.  DtanDBT,  Nats,  Fraits. 

Nine  ooorses,  exdosive  of  punches  and  coffee, —  nine  meals  in 
one.  Jfre$  noua  le  deluge:  indigestion,  gout  and  bilioasness. 
Exit  the  cook ;  enter  the  doctor. 

Next  in  order  would  come  the  Sociological  Aspect.  This  the 
]»A  of  time  at  present  forbids  us  to  discuss.  It  is  the  least  known, 
hot  I  believe  the  most  fruitful  field  of  investigation.  The  '^Food 
of  AH  Naticms,**  is  cerainly  an  interesting  subject.  That  the 
national  food  of  England  is  roast  beef;  that  the  French  eternally 
eat  etewed  veal  and  pai^  de  foie  graa ;  that  the  natural  food  of 
Gennanj  is  sausages,  and  that  of  Italy  maccaroni,  goes  without 
>aying.  Certain  it  is  that  these  diets  are  a  matter  not  of  necessity, 
as  with  the  lower  races  and  the  poor,  but  a  matter  of  choice,  and 
that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  national  food  and  the 
national  temperament,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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I.     ADDRESS  OF  THE  CHAniMAN, 

r.  B.  SAKBOmT)  OF  COBCORD. 

(Head  Friday,  September  10»  t88fl,) 

Mr*  President  and  Members  of  the  A»sockUion ; 

Like  all  tlie  topics  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  in  these  meet* 
ingg  that  have  continued  now  for  more  than  twenty  years,  ray 
special  subject  this  morniDg  opens  out  into  almost  endless  avenues 
and  lanes  of  thought,  guided  as  with  Ariadne's  clew,  by  that  en* 
ticing  word  social^ — which  includes  every  interest  of  mankind  ex 
cept  the  petty  material  or  vast  spiritual  concerns  of  ancboritei 
Nay,  even  that  *'  flight  of  the  Alone  to  the  Alone,"  which  tli 
Neo-Platonists  encouraged,  has  its  social  side,  when  viewed  froi 
the  standpoint  of  the  mystic's  mother  or  sister  or  deserted  wi 
and  the  very  anchorite  has  brethren.  But  I  shall  come  forth  froi 
my  cell  to  touch  on  a  few  selected  social  questions  of  the  timeV 
and  not  to  meddle  with  all  the  affairs  of  all  mankind. 

The  burning  social  question  is  now,  however,  (what  it  al* 
has  been)  the  relation  of  employer  and  employed,  of  so-called 
bor  and  so-called  Capital ;  and  this  does  now,  always  did, 
ever  must,  affect  the  concerns  of  all  mankind. 

Quiifamloeut  (inquit)  A^uUe, 

Qua  rtgio  in  ierrit  nasiri  non  ^lena  Uibori$r 

Is  there  any  region  on  earth  that  is  not  surfeited  with  our  labor 
question?  If  so,  it  is  not  where  the  Eskimo  are  starving  in 
Labrador,  nor  where  the  fabulous  Hydaspes  looks  u|>on  the  fam^ 
ishing  toil  of  India,  nor  even  where  the  natives  of  Congo  are  wail 
ing  to  exchange  their  products  for  ours.  Wherever  the  elceti 
current  of  modern  commerce  now  circulates  —  and  where  does 
not?  —  the  laborer  is  a  competitor  with  us,  and  the  capitalist 
either  a  confederate  or  a  competitor  with  our  capitalists.  Let  us 
0rst,  then,  consider  those  relations  of  Ownership  and  Exertion  — 
that  iSi  of  Capital  and  Labor,  which   now  keep  the  whole  wi  rlU 
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talkio^  tbrougU  the  newdpapera  and  cnagaziQes,— lu  shops  iiunl 
hooftisi  AiiiJ  clusi  chesv  In  caucuses  and  stiimp-specchcs,  aud  e\  er^  - 
wkre  dde. 

Cftpiul,  viewed  in  regard  to  the  capitalist,  is  simply  ownernhtp; 
aod  Lftbor«  \iewed  in  regard  to  the  laborer,  is  simply  exertion  { 
aod  wbeo  tbeee  formidable  aud  juggliog  words  are  thus  reduced  to 
(beir  lowest  terms,  who  cao  see  any  conflict  between  tbem?  In 
ff€fy  (lerson— even  in  the  traditionary  Mikado  of  Japan — owner- 
ibip  And  exertion  co-exist — and  therefore  every  humao  being  is 
I  npitalist  and  laborer,  unless  be  is  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
I  himself.  Tet  the  very  chattels  of  the  Roman  patrician  bad 
thikpecnffum^  their  private  hoard  of  capital ;  and  there  is  tradi-* 
southern  slave,  who,  in  a  sudden  shower,  clapped  his 
fT  hat  finder  his  coat  and  went  bareheaded  exclaiming, 
*^kat  hetlon^  to  me,  head  belong  to  Massa."  I  wish  to  say  that 
Ijborit^lf  is  dependent  at  every  stroke  on  Capital — that  exertion 
amrtilwajabe  preceded  by  ownership  of  some  kind,  that  the  la- 
bore;  is  a  capitaltat,  and  is  every  century  more  and  more  sueb; 
«tiile  the  cupitalist  Is  more  and  more  a  laborer  ;  that  ib,  the  proiJ- 
W  of  the  world  was  nearer  more  actively  enterino;  into  the  work 
of  the  world  than  now. 

The  dii»450very  and  tirst  use  oi  tbe  provjous  lueials  as  money, 
Itiixigli  gold  and  silver  have  proved  of  such  untold  value  to  the 
world  in  facibUtlug  commerce  and  thus  promoting  industry, — 
ibelf  ftnt  use,  I  say,  was  to  withdraw  from  employment  a  part  of 
liwjwtive  capital  of  mankind.  Before  that,  curu  and  cattle,  or 
EDeitkan table  goucU  of  any  kind  patiseil  us>  coin,  aud  of  necessity 
lict^t  moving  by  way  uf  barter  from  place  to  pl»ce,  hecuu&e  they 
l><5risl«;d  or  grew  imeless  if  stored  up.  Fancy  an  ogg  or  even  a 
•pnng  chtckeu  put  on  deposit  or  hoarded  for  ten  years  !  where,  then, 
ilQAtd^iUi  exubaugeable  value  be?  But  ^' fond  shekels  of  the 
1,*'  and  tho*%e  costlier  products  of  the  mine  which  Mar- 
PJew  of  Malta  deacribed  so  happily  as 

Infinite  riches  ia  &  little  room, 

K  I  it  I  ttially  and  continually  were  hoarded  up 
tv  ,  ,  ,  MM,  i  ..  ^irvice  of  men  in  great  sums  ;  nor  w^as  it 
'^toany  centuries  that  even  the  Jew,  much  less  the  rude  Gentile, 
Pitied  the  art  of  banking,  by  which  tbe  gold  and  silver  did  their 
•ork  while  lying  idle  in  the  chest  or  the  vault.     So  late  aa  1764, 
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at  the  eod  of  tbc  seven  year.V  war  in  whieli  Pitt  aud  Frederic 
the  Great  had  been  victorious  allies,  tbe  Prussian  monarch  fouo 
that  a  bank  in  hi8  dominions  was  a  novelty.  Tlie  [>assage  in  till 
**  Memoira  After  the  Peace  of  1703/'  in  wbich  Frederick  state 
his  diftieulties,  is  so  curious  and  so  little  known,  that  1  will  tr&U 
scribe  it  from  Holcroft's  translation  of  1789  ; 

"War"  (says  Frederick)  *'  bad  rendered  the  course  of  cxchanfl 
disadvantageous  to  Prassian  trade,  although  our  adulterated  coii 
bad  been  at  once  melted  down  after  tbe  peace,  and  restored  to  il[ 
former  value.     To  erect  a  bank  was  the  only  means  that  ix>uld 
taken  to  obviate  this  inconvenience.     Persons  enslaved   by  prejta 
dice,  because  they  bad   not   sufficiently'  considered   tbe    mnttefj 
affliirifd  that   no   bank  cotild  be  supported  except  under  republic 
goverynnents ;  for  moneyed  men  (they  said)  wouid  never  plac 
confidence   in   a   bank  that  sbouUl    be   establisheii   in  a  mona 
Tbe  assertion  was  false ;  there  is  a   bank  at  Copenhagen,  anothe 
at   Rome,  and   a  tbird  at  Vienna.     Men  were  therefore  permittc 
to  reason  as  they  thought  proper;  but  ray  project  was  pat  in  es 
ecution.     Tlie  court  of  Prussia  disbursed  800,000  crowns  for  th 
bank's  establishment,  and  this  sum  served  a^  a  fund  on  which 
base  its  operations.     At  the  beginning  our  bank  sutfered  son 
losses,  either  tbrougb  ignorance  or  from  the  knavery  of  those  wt 
managed  it;  but  since  it  has  been  under  tlie  direction  of  M*  V< 
Hagen  exactness  and  order  bave  been  established.     No  biUs  iui\fi 
been  allowed  to  issue  till   funds  were  first  realized  for  their  pay- 
ment.      Besides    the    advantage    which    this    bank    procured    for 
Prussia  in  facilitating  trade,  another  appcareil.      In  lormcr  timq 
it  bad  been  tbe  custom  for  the  money  of  wards  in  cliancery  to  . 
deposited  with  tne  court,  and  these  wards,  instead  of  deriving  an 
adiHtnta(f€  from  their  capital^  while  any   lawsuits  continued*  tJoef 
obliged  to  pay  1  per  cent,  per  annum.     Sncli  moneys  were  now  d« 
posited  at  the  bank,  and  the  minor  received  3  per  cent. ;  a<>  that 
in  ettect,  including  what  bad    fjrmerly  been   paid  into  courts  hi^ 
real  gain  was  4  per  cent.     Tbe   bank  soon  had  offices  in  all  th 
great  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  agents  in  every  commercial  cit 
of  Europe." 

Now  consider  that  this  was  but  120  years  ago,  in  the  conntr 
which  now  dominates  eonliucntal  Europe,  and  we  shall  not  woa 
der  that  S^^dney  Smithy  who  was  born  about  the  period  of  Fretler 
ick's  death,  used  to  speak  of  *'  the  time  before  the  invention 
common  sense,"  as  a  very  recent  epoch.  Contrast  this  inactivitilj 
of  capital  in  tbe  Prussia  of  17fi4  with  the  prodigious  activity 
capital  in  tbe  United  States  of  18G4,  under  precisely  simitar  cic 
cumstanceSi — that  is,  the  close  of  a  destructive  war, — and  y€ 
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will  sec  what  baukiag  and  the  credit  aystem  have  done  to  mohflEze 
UkeforecM  of  lui*of ;  and  how  true  it  is,  as  I  ftaid,  ■*  that  iho  propi 
frtjoftba  world  was  never  more  actively  entering  into  the  work 
of  tk  world  than  now/*  The  **  nimble  penny,'*  which  haa  always 
been  proverbially  better  than  the  *'  slow  shilling/*  has  now 
^Qile  iopplanted  the  shilllngi  and  become  the  crown,  the  pound 
aini  tbe  whole  coin  of  the  realm*  JLalior  may  now  say  of  lie 
ilinftjr  lover.  Capital, — 

To  make  l.h»4  croirn  n  pand  luy  JHiiiie  went  to  »ea, 
Ajid  thir  crown  And  the  puad  they  were  baith  for  me* 

Butootaays  Labor's  proxy,  the  glib-tongued  orator,  journalist,  or 
tf  ^'  No — Jamie  ib  laying  up  the  [HDunds  for  himseJf— Capi- 
b  niching  the  whuk  profit,  and  all  the  surplus  earnings  of 
labor  into  the  bargain.  Capital  is  a  thief  and  Labor  is  hid  poor 
I  admit  that  some  capitalists  are  thieves,  as  well  as 
laborers, — ^and  all  such  are  false  thieves,  for  it  is  their  true 
to  enrich^  not  to  defraud,  one  another*  But  Capital,  as 
W  just  AS  much  and  just  as  little  a  thief,  as  the  earth's 
itiDCMpbcre  ia,  which  only  aucks  up  moisture  from  the  soil  in  one 
pliccto  pour  it  down  on  all ;  or  as  tho  ocean  is,  which  drains  all 
tU  ri?ini  of  their  water  only  to  return  it  in  the  form  of  rain  and 
MOW.  Are  the  rich  growing  richer  because  the  ocean  is  higher 
wbeo  tliQ  tide  is  full,  or  the  poor  growing  poorer  because  the  sands 
imllUtii  are  bare  wh<;n  the  tide  is  out?  Such  observations,  made 
ak^og  the  margin  of  the  great  ocean  of  civilization,  are  as  saga- 
ciOQi  ai  the!  calculations  of  a  child  who  for  the  tirat  time  visits  the 
iBM^n;  with  hisi  spado  and  bucket.  LTpon  the  whole,  and  in  the 
itlttif  all  recent  history,  the  poor  are  growing  richer  and  the 
AkimgTDwiog  mori*  in  number, — the  very  reverse  of  that  plausi- 
ble CiUii^  which  cme  peaslmlst  echoes  after  another.  This  was  true 
m  Ibe  domlolona  of  Frederick  the  Great  between  his  aoces- 
17711,  in  which  he  look  the  census  of  his 
I  bat  there  were  then  3,2DU,0O0  inhabitants 
vbcvtUiere  were  bat  2,170,000  in  1740;  and  that  they  wei-e  col- 
Mlnly  more  prosperous  at  the  latter  date.  I  have  found  in 
*Wber  writer  of  the  18th  century,  whom  few  of  ua  now  read^ — 
^'•^uiott,  the  friend  and  successor  of  Jefferson— some  singular 
aur^  '  »  r,^  c'omfnitatioufl  on  the  good  which  colonies  do  to  the 
iry,  and  these  bear  ilivct-tly  on  thi^  social  4uestioii  of 
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increasing  or  dlmiuishmj^  poi^erty.     Madison  was  u  ^laltbnsld 
but  a  seusiljle  one,  and  he  wrote  tbus  in  ibe  year  1791  : 

**  Emigrations  may  even  augment  tbe  pKipuIaliori  of  the  counl! 
[permitting  tiiem.  The  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  parting 
with  emigrants  to  America,  are  examples.  The  aiticles  of  coa* 
sumption  demanded  by  iis  from  Europe  have  created  employm^ 
for  an  additional  number  of  manufacturers.  The  produce  rec 
ted  by  us,  in  the  form  of  raw  materials,  has  had  the  same  etfe 
while  tlic  imports  and  exports  of  every  kind  have  multiplil 
European  fjierchants  and  mariners.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
mous  Sir  Josiah  Child  that  every  man  in  the  British  colonies  foutl 
employnient,  and,  of  course,  subsistence,  for  four  persons  at  home* 
Now  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  nearly  3,000,000  are 
British  descent ;  accorfling  to  this  estimate,  as  more  than  haU 
million  of  the  adult  mules  in  the  Ignited  States  equally  contribij 
employment  at  this  time  to  British  subjects,  there  must  now 
more  than  2,000,000  British  subjects  subsisting  on  the  fruits 
British  emigration.  .  .  .  The  space  left  by  every  ten  or  twee 
thousaiid  emigrants  is  speedily  filled  by  a  surplus  of  life  til 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  The  20,000  in  their  new  country,  ealiyi 
fur  tlie  manufactures  and  productions  required  by  their  habits,  will 
employ  and  sustain  10»000  persons  in  their  former  country*  asa  elc 
addition  to  ils  population.  The  course  of  emigration  being  alwa 
from  places  where  living  is  more  difficult  to  places  where  it  is  lii 
difflcult,  tbe  happiness  of  the  emigrant  is  promoted  by  the  chang 
and  as  a  more  numerous  progeny  is  another  effect  of  the 
cause,  human  life  is  cU  once  made  a  ff /eater  blessing^  and  morr 
dividuals  are  created  to  partake  of  it/* 

Here  is  the  truth  respecting  the  progress  of  civiliztftion  put  in' 
nut-sheb,  —  'Tlumau  life  is  at  once  made  a  greater  blessing,  hod 
more  individuals  are  created  to  partake  of  it."  The  postulate  ; 
emigration  and  colonial  supply  shows  the  curse  and  force  of 
argument,  but  it  is  equally  good  from  whatever  cause  the  gene 
wealth  of  a  country  or  of  the  world  is  promoted.  If  it  be  true  l 
•^"power  is  always  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few" —  whiel] 
doubt  —  it  is  at  least  equally  true  that  wealth  is  always  stealij 
from  few  to  the  many.  No  man  can  be  so  wise  as  all  men  ;  nof 
can  any  man  or  set  of  men  be  so  wealthy  as  all  men.  The  const 
ei^'ect  of  modern  civilization,  whether  the  governing  clasfies  so 
tend  or  not,  is  to  increase  the  wealth  and  the  comfort  of  the  mil 
t  tude.  We  can  see  this  on  a  great  scale,  in  our  southern  stal 
where  the  4,000,000  of  slaves,  who  did  not  own  even  ihemselv 
hiive  developed  into  6  J  millions  of  rree<lmen,  owning  a  vast  amou 
of  [imperty  in  the  aggregate,  and  constantly  adding  to  it.  Nc 
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C&Q  v'itb  my  re'x&on  mamlaiu  that  in  tb'^  fonnor  slave  stAles,  for 
^y^rs  pait,  **  the  rich  have  grown  richer  and  tlie  poor  poorer," — 
for tbfire  Ihe  rich  bare  surely  grown  poorer  and  the  poor  richer, 
Mr,  Atkinsoo  ha*  showu,  too,  in  that  interesting  essay  read  bore 
two  rears  ago,  which  he  has  since  expanded  into  a  volume,  that  in 
Ihf  triniiurActuring  eornmuDtties  of  the  North,  the  same  accumnln- 
of  wcftlth  in  the  hands  of  middling  and  poorer  classes  has  been 
ig  on*  at  the  expense  of  those  large  profits  upon  capital  which 
were  gained  to  New  £ngland  40  or  50  years  since.  Notwithstand- 
lormous  total  of  man}*  private  fortunes  in  the  United 
will  be  found,  if  we  look  at  the  still  more  enormous  in- 
tntmo  in  tbe  aggregate  possessions  of  the  muUttudo,  that  the  hal- 
of  gain  is  on  the  side  of  the  many  rather  than  of  the  few. 
there  are  eomtnuuities  where  a  great  private  fortune,  modor- 
ttdylaxeclv  has  gradually  improved  the  condition  of  every  person 
in  tbit  ocHomnnit)'. 

But  now  we  are  confronted  with  a  new  set  of  philosophers  who 
tdl  OS  that  ownership  itself  is  an  evil ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  we 
amy  own  some  things,  hut  must  not  own  others  —  must  not  own 
lind.  for  example.  Land,  they  declare,  is  like  the  atmosphere  and 
tliiooeait,  not  to  be  appropriated  by  individual  men,  but  held  in 
cooiQtoQ  by  all ;  all  the  land  must  be  owned  by  all  the  people,  just 
M  the  sir  is.  But  are  the  air  and  water  in  fact  owned  by  the  com- 
munity any  more  than  by  individuals  ?  Each  person  uses  as  much  air 
M  be  woQts  ;  it  is  brought  to  him  and  he  takes  it  from  nature.  If 
^  ii  not  exactly  so  with  water,  it  is  virtually  so ;  there  is,  and  can 
^oomoDOpoly  of  it.  The  river  glides  away  from  the  miser  who 
^OQld  make  it  his  own  ;  the  rain  falls  alike  on  the  just  and  thettn- 
/o«l,  and,  although  the  public  in  cities  undertake  to  distribute  the 
ipply,  for  reasons  of  convenience,  yet  the  individual,  when 
id  for  hi»  aqueduct  water,  owns  it  as  completely  as  the 
'Mic  over  did.  Now  this  gliding  instability  of  air  and  water,  and 
^  boon  of  light  are  essentially  different,  so  far  as  appro- 
nicerned,  from  the  land  beneath  our  feet.  Ownership 
Uuid,  at  least  for  a  perioil,  is  entirely  indisi^ensable  to  civillza- 
'<^.  Who  would  build  a  house  if  the  land  it  is  to  stand  upon  were 
Change  hands  every  year,  not  to  say  every  moment,  as  light  and 
md  water  do?  I  must  control  absolutely  the  spot  where  I  am  to  eat 
sWp,  and  where  my  children  are  to  be  born  ;  if  f  do  not  con- 
it  by  conquest,  or  jiurchase  or  iuhcittauce,  then  I  must  by  pay- 
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ing  rent  for  lU  —  ivhich  is  only  a  temporary  and  limited  pure 
The  great  evil  of  all  disturbed  and  oppressed  eountnes  is  not] 
session  of  land   but  dispossession.    The  poor  shepherd  in  Vi 
sings  that  song : — 

Impixis  h^e  ttwi,  eutia  novaiia  miie§  hahehatf 
Barharus  has  iegeUsf 

**Difl  we  for  these  barbiinanB  plant  and  »ow? 
On  these,  on  theae  our  happy  field*  beatow? 

Good  heaven  I  what  dire  effbcu  from  civil  discord  flow  I" 


And  what  is  It  that  vexes  Ireland  so  much  fts  the  lack  of  fira 
lX)sscs9ion  in  the  soil  that  the   peasant  cultivates?  This    is  wha 
Kngland  is  now  seeking  to  give  him,  —  not  by  destroying  all  pri^l 
vate  ownership,  but  confirming  that  ownership  by  the  strong  huud 
of  the  State  to  those  individaals  who  have  hitherto  been  too  feehli 
to  maintain  it. 

I  leave  to  others  in  the  debate  which  is  soon  to  begin  the  fir 
establishment  by^  cogent  reasons  of  the  right  of  property,  partieu 
larly  in  land,  and  will  only  say  here  that  I  have  no  fears  liiat  man 
kind  will  ever  give  up  individual  ownership.     Sydney  Smith  use 
to  rely  for  the  security  of  English  a  (fairs,  as  he  said,  on  the  go 
sense  *' of  those  who  hiid  something  to  lose,  and  not  the  least  \i\ 
tention  of  losing  it,"     Now  in  this  country  the  number  of  thos 
who  have  something  to  lo^e  is  greater  than   in  England,   and  aK 
though  our  people  are  perhaps  more  uuselfitih  than  the  English, 
do  not  perceive  that  they  are  generally  willing  to  philanthropize  tht| 
ground  out  from  under  their  feet,  nor,  as  Lady  Herbert  said  to  '. 
husband  when  he  proposed  a  settlement  of  her  estate  m  favor 
her  children,  '*to  draw  the  cradle  on  their  own  head/'     The  ingen 
ious  proposal  of  the  New  York  pauper  many  years  ago,  —  "  Kquq 
divisioas  of  all  property  every  Saturday  night," — is  not  likely 
be  accepted  in  this  country ;  nor  can  any  economical  or  politic* 
platform  looking  to  the  control  of  individual  freedom  in  the 
cjtiisition  and  management  of  property,  whether  landed  or  fbnded 
by  the  state  or  nationai  government,  ever  become  very  popular  in  «" 
community  where  almost  everybody  is  a  property  liolder* 

It  is  otherwise  with  corporate  property,  in  the  extensioD  aud 
privileges  of  which  form  uf  owncrshijj  real  danger  lies,  both  her 
ftud  abroad.     State  ownership  of  land,  as  proposed  by  Mr,  Georg^ 
is  but  a  gigantic  form  of  that  ownership  by  impersonal  corpora 
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ich  as  milroads^  manufacturiDg  companieflt  colleges  and 
,  agalxi#t  wbioht  in  some  of  its  formt^,  IVlr.  George  nlso 
praMa  reikemently*  Where  landed  estates  are  entailed  la  a 
fi!!odll  order  (as  was  long  the  fact  ia  England,  and  where  the 
pokocx  ^^  ^^  f**^^  »*^^^  survives  its  technical  disappearance),  you 
hftvt  in  impersoDttl  corporation,  to  most  inteDts  aud  purposes ; 
n'  rQ  individual  freedom   of  purchase  aud  occupancy  is 

ni  I  ted.     In  so  far  as  Auierican  capital  takea  this  form  of 

corporate  wealth,  strongly  banded  together  by  class  interest,  il 
»iye»^  '  me,  at  tlmes^  hostile  to  the  classes  not  concerned 

k  fucli  i>roperty.     Even  a   large  pecuniary  interest,  not 

itricUj  Iq  the  corporate  form*  like  that  of  the  Southern  slave- 
li-' '  '  in  1820  to  18G0,  or  that  of  the  numufacturers  and  deal- 
t'  i  at  present,  has  often  proved  very  hostile  to  the  rigbta 

«f  liie  people,  and  to  the  morals  of  society.  K  the  trade-unioiis 
ind  Knights  of  Labor,  that  now  delight  to  show  their  power,  in 
Uiis  dtrnoerutic  government,  by  terrorizing  poor  men  and  eubjii- 
rich  and  ambitious  men,  wonld  spend  their  strength  for  six 
itllB  In  resisting  the  domination  of  the  poor  and  industrious  by 
drink;  if  they  would  pursue  the  saloon  keepers  with  the  same  ve- 
k^Deaoe  they  nmnifeat  against  railroad  manage rs  and  the  upright 
flBptoyt^m  of  labor,  they  would  do  much  good  anil  Bcureely  any 
;  whereas,  for  the  past  six  months  they  have  been  doing  tittle 
9X)(I  and  much  harm* 

OoncemLng  that  s^cum  of  European  revolntions  and  conspiracies 
that  has  float eii  to  this  country  on  the  wave  of  emigration,  and 
Weeo3>  tnto  the  small  corps  of  anarchists,  who  make  so 

n»«Jch  ir« I  than  their  real  importance  justifies, — there  is  but 

^m  thing  to  be  said*     Government  is  so  necessai^,  even  in  the 
mmt  Ai-  HQjmuuities, — and  all  the  more  in  Boston,  Chicago 

tod  Ni  ^that  men  who  openly  avow  themiielvcs  against 

4(1  govern mt*Dl  mast  be  treutcd  as  outlaws,  whenever  they  put  their 
iples  in  action  b}*  force.  There  can  be  but  one  paramtmut 
ifity,  and  that  must  be  maintained,  if  needful,  by  soldiers 
and  b3'  c^xecutions.  These  are  not  the  best  metltods  of  govern- 
nif!iit^  but  they  are  stometimes  the  only  available  ones ;  and  the 
guod  sens^^  of  omnkind  always  supports  the  reasonable  exercise  of 
force  for  the  preservation  of  society.  The  most  popular  Amer- 
president  that  any  of  us  remember  was  Andrew  Jackson,  who 
bore  the  swoitl  in  vain ;  and  next  to  him  was  Abraluim  Liu- 
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coin,  under  whose  direction »  but  agahist  whose  kindly  heart,  tlie 
Tiiost  de^trnetive  and  constructive  civil  war  of  modern  tiroes  was 
fonght.  That  petty  section  of  Bohemia  which  hurls  adjectives  and 
dynamite  iwmbi*  in  nur  great  citie-^  mnst  not  expect  to  receive 
more  tenderness  of  treatment  than  we  gave  to  onr  own  kinsnien 
and  sworn  brethren  of  the  South,  when  they  drew  the  sword 
against  the  nation* 

Our  Association  has  never  been  remiss  in  taking  up  for  discus- 
sion the  social  qnestrons  of  the  time,  as  the  record  of  otir  meeting* 
for  twenty  years  past  will  show.  While  avoiding  those  qtiestiou* 
that  involve  the  temporary  and  exas^jerated  enmities  of  partisan 
politico,  we  have  dealt  seviHonably  nw\  plain! v  with  all  topics  that 
concern  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  laborer  and  the  capttalist,  tbe 
governoi-8  and  the  governed.  In  America  we  pride  ourselves  that 
the  governors  are  the  governed, — that  so  ranch  self-restraint  has 
gradn all}* been  infnscd  into  onr  (leople  and  inherited  by  them  fi*ora 
sensible  ancestors,  as  to  become  a  structural  part  oL  our  govern- 
ment, — a  silent  but  not  a  sleeping  partnt»r  in  the  business  of  ad- 
ministration. I  have  so  mnch  confidence  in  hereditary  and  educa* 
tional  roi"ces  that  I  do  not  look  to  see  this  self-restraint  lost  nor 
material  I}'  diminished,  notwithstanding  the  threatening  aspect 
which  onr  aflfairs  sometimes  assume.  Tlie  present  fiirment  on  the 
subject  of  labor  does  not  seem  to  me  materially  ditfeient  from 
many  that  we  have  seen  before,  and  I  am  not  tragieally  anxious 
about  its  results.  Politically  they  are  bad  just  at  present ;  firm- 
ness and  even  common  sense  seem  to  abandon  man)'  of  our  nomi- 
nal political  leaders.  But  the  average  politician  was  never  re- 
markable for  sense  nor  for  firmness.  Beneath  the  yeasty  surface 
of  the  billows  is  the  strong  tidal  wave  of  national  life  j  and  be- 
neath that  the  deep  ocean  of  our  common  humanity,  whose  fouo- 
lain  and  whose  limits  are  Divine.  **  The  gods  approve  the  depth 
and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul,"  and  we  may  possess  our  souls  in 
patience^  relying  on  that  Power  which  always  and  everywhere 
makes  for  righteousness. 
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IL     PfiOPERTY. 


Prnpcrty  is  exclusive  or  unsbnrcd  right  to  use.  It  is,  tn  the 
ftrictest  sense,  n  privilege,  somethmg  ncfonled  by  a  coniratmity  to 
iUiDembers^  as  suehf  not  as  iudividuals.  An  iDdivirhinl,  as  such, 
miy  have  possession,  just  as  a  robber  or  a  HobtDson  Crusoe  may ; 
but  bt  ciiu  hjive  no  property.  Possession  becoroes  property^  solely 
bj  Mng  rei'ognixeil  as  such  by  a  coniuiunity.  By  such  recog- 
nkm  the  community  does  two  things:  (I)  It  grants  a  privilege  ; 
(^  '  '  rtakes  to  protect  the  recipient  of  that  privilege  in  the 
n  .  thereof.     Property,  then,  as  distinct  from  iKJSScssion, 

implies  and  pre-supposcs  obligations  and  possible  sacrifices  on  the 
|wtof  n  eomnjunily.  CJjx)n  what  grounds  may  a  communily  aa- 
^ttttieaiuch  oblfgjdions,  and  render  itself  liable  for  such  aftcrificcs? 
m  Tbia  i«  the  real  meaning  of  the  ordinary  iiuestion  t  Wtmt  justilica- 
L^(»Q  is  there  for  private  property  ?  {Private  property  is  a  pleon- 
H||mb:  all  property  is  private.) 

It  U  evident  that  a  commuuity  will  not  grant  privileges  involv- 
ing grave  cti^n sequences  to  itself  and  its  members,  without  some 
f^A»ou  or  purpose.     (A  practical  reason,  in  the  last  analysis,  is 
ttiriys  a  purpose.)     This  purpose  will,  in  all  cases,  be  the  real  or 
mpposetl  good  of  the  community.     The  sole  justification  for  prop- 
erty, tbereforCt  is,  that  its  existence  ia  beneficial  to  the  community 
thlclf  permits  it.     A  community  may  grant  the  privilege  of  prop- 
erty for  any  reason    it  pleases ;  but  a  community  desiring  to  be 
lost  wtll  grant  it  only  for  the  reason  assigned.     The  consent  of  a 
community  is  sufficient  to  create  legal  property  ;  just  proiierty  re- 
quires tlmt  this  consent  be  given  only  with  a  view  to  the  highest 
fooil  of  the  oommunity.     Justice  is  nothing  but  the  principle  of 
bH  setioDs  (landing  to  this  good. 

Id  a  community  which  professes  to  be  regulated  for  the  benefit 

f»f  sLT  its  members,  the  good  of  the  CH>mmunity  is  identical  with 

all  the  members  of  it.     Where  the  contrary  assump- 

I,  as  it  is  in  all  communities  permitting  the  existence 

of  pririlegcKl  and,  eouBicrpiently,  of  disprivilegcd  clnsses,  the  fjues- 

tJoo  regardtog  Uie  justice  of  property,  as  distinct  from  its  Icgullty, 

in  a  oommunity  which  docs  not  grant  equal  privi- 
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leges,  on  equal  terms,  to  all  its  members,  there  is  no  justice, 
ODly  legaUt}^  In  England,  which  permits  priTileged  classeB  oi 
principle,  jurists  merge  justice  in  legality.  In  Germany,  whei 
such  classes  are  merely  tolerated,  jurists  acknowledge  the  existed 
of  justice,  or,  as  tliey  term  it,  natural  right,  as  distinct  fro) 
legality,  or  conventional  right.  The  latter  acknowledge  tli©  exi; 
encc  of  a  right  higher  than,  and  lnde|»endent  of,  the  will  of  a  co 
munity,  of  a  law  to  which  eveiy  communit3%  in  granting  pri 
leges,  is  bound  to  conform.  It  is  this  acknowledgment  that  foi 
the  basis  of  Human itarianism  and  Scientific  Socialism.  Our  o 
country  follows  Germany  and  the  ancient  world  in  holding  to  t 
existence  of  justice  or  nattiral  and  inalienable  right,  aa  distini 
from  legal! t}*. 

In  regard  to  the  justice  of  property  three  questions  naturally 
arise : 

(1)  Is  properly  just, — that  is,  does  its  existence  bring  good 
the  entire  community  and  all  its  members? 

(2)  Granting  that  it  does,  what   amount   and  distribution 
property  are  most  beneficial,  and,  therefore,  most  just? 

(3)  On  what   grounds   ought  the    privilege  of   property  to  1)e 
granted  ? 

As  regards  the  tirst  question;  Is  property  just?  we  must  loo] 
for  the  answer,  in  the  main,  to  experience,  and  this  experience  h; 
been  so  one-sided  that  it  hardly  serves  our  puqiose.     Tlie  coi 
munities  not  allowing  the   privilege  of  property  have  been   few, 
hardly  sufficient  to  offer  a  fair  test  of  the  effect  of  community 
|K>saession.     But,  if  experience  does  not  warrant  us  in  acceptiu] 
communism,  and,  with  Proudhon,  declaring  property  to  be  theft^ 
as  little  does  it  warrant   us   in  condemning  communism.     The 
effects  of  private  property  have  not  V>een  so  uniformly  benefiei: 
as  to  warrai>t  us  in  refusing  to  give  communism  a  fair  trial.     Oni 
present  economic  condition  and  its  results  certainly  do  not  warrant 
us  in  drawing  a  strong  conclusion  in  favor  of  property.     But,  foi 
the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  grant  what,   after  all,  is  probabl 
true, — that  the  institution  of  property  is  beneficial. 

As  to  the  second  question :  What   amount  and  distribution  o! 
property  are  most  beneficial?  we  must  answer  ;  That  depends  en* 
1 1  rely  upon  what  we  mean  by  beneficial  what  we  mean  by  the  Qi 
of  a  comirinnittj  aufl  its  twinbers.    This  sliows  ns   that  economic 
questions  lead  directly  to  ethical  ouea,  and  cannot  be  solved  with- 
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out  VliHtn.     I  will   sussume  tlmt  the  higbedt  goml  of  a  cornrDUiiily 

r«Hers  is  a  life  of  virtue  anri  noble   btippiness,     I 

V  it   barnan  perfection,  in  intelligence,  humunit}*  aod 

fortltafte*  b  ibe  tad  of  humao  action  and  human  Ufet  and  that  to 

tiiilii  tad  all  other  things  are  subordinate,  as  means*     If  anyone 

MflM  aootber  view,  1  have  no  quarrel  with   him,  nor  is  he  bound 

^  ie«pt  my  conclusions*     On  this  aaaumption,  it  follows  that  that 

mnuTit  and  that  difttribntion  of  property  are  best  which  enable  all 

»:  uitinbers  of  a  community  to  reach  the  loftiest  heights  of  intel- 

lijjDDce.  humanity  and  fortitnde, — the   conditions  of  human  hap- 

pmeiH*      A   just  state,   maintaining   that  '*  life,    liberty  and  the 

purtuii  (rf  happiness  *'  are  among  man^s  inalienable  rights,  must 

tim  at  tcenring   this  amount  and    this  distribution.     Kvidently, 

properly  in  excess  is  as  bad  as  property  in  defect.     Both  tend  to 

occnpy  men's  whole  attention,  and  to  leave  them  no  time  for  self-- 

enllirttion   and    truly    human    hapirtness.      It   follows    that   that 

BiDQQftt  of  property  is   most  henelicial  which  takes  only  so  much 

Of  a  QMin's  time,  thoup^ht,  devotion  and  energy  to  acquire  and 

QUDAge  as  shall  leave  him  with  plenty  of  time»  thou«:ht,  devotion, 

wergyand  metms  to  enable  him  to  cultivate  himself  to  the  highest 

fleipee.    Uimv  ihttn  Ihia  can  but  lead  w  evil,  as,  indeed,  wc  know 

f<Qai  tspericiice  that  it  does.     The  distribution  of  property  is  de- 

t«niiii»fd  by  tb©  same  law,  and  by  thit  further  one,  that^ — a^  it 

<*A  titrer  be  for  the  good  of  a  community  that  ita  members  ahould 

loooflietiug  interests,  which  must  alwuvH  be,  if  one  jiortion  of 

I  tre  allowed  to  u*e  for  their  own    benefit  another  portion, — 

ffcrofierty  must  never  be  so  distributed  as  to  place  one  portion  of  a 

<3oiAmufiity  in  a  position  of  dcpen<lence  upon  another.     Property 

^•pCMrer  of  the  most  effective   kind;  and»  wlien  so  distributed  us 

'«)  divtile  the  memfieni  of  a  community  into  eliisnes,  leads  neces- 

Airily  to  cla5i«  government  and  [iractical  Injustice.     History  shows 

tu  that  all  nnjnat  governments  have  hud  their  origin  in  an  evil  dis- 

llibmion  of  property.     If  it  be  asktHJ  :  What  right   has  a  com- 

tmrnity  to  limit  the  property  of  its  members?  the  answer  is,  The 

•fame  r|giit  as  it  baa  to   limit  anv  privilege  whose  extension  would 

liB  |if«)ildldal  lo  the  higbej^t  int4*rest*$  of  itself  and  lU  members. 

AimI  tfiia  brings  as  to  the  third  question  :  On  what  grounds  ought 
the  privilfge  of  property  to  be  granted?  Plainly  on  such  terms  as 
ahall  wcar«  ^rty  which  we  have  shown  to 

hi  the  mo^^  jrring  upon  any  one  the  privi- 
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lege  of  property  in  any  possession,  the  eommuuitj  has  a  right  anil 
u  diUj  to  ask  hini  those  questions:  (1)  On  what  ground  do  you 
claim  the  [privilege  of  property  in  this  possession,  and  ask  the 
commnnity  to  {jroteet  yon  in  its  cxcinbive  use?  (2)  Have  you,  in 
acquiring  this  possession,  unfairly  curtailed,  for  other  members  of 
the  comraunitj,  the  opportunities  for  making  similar  acquisitioas  ? 

As  to  the  Ibnner  of  these  questions,  the  only  valid  reasons 
that  can  be  assigned  why  the  privilege  of  property  in  any  thing 
should  be  granted  to  any  one  are  these :  (1)  That  the  thing  in 
question  represents  energy,  physical,  intellectual  or  inoraU  ex- 
pended by  the  claimant,  or  by  some  one  ^  ho  has  made  hiin  a  gift 
of  ttiat  thing ;  {2}  Tbat  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  com* 
mnnity  that  each  member  of  it  ahould  be  secured  in  the  exclusive 
use  of  those  things  which  represent  his  own  energy.  It  is  bard  to 
see  how  any  one  man  can  urge  a  elaioi  to  proi>erty  in  what  repre- 
sents the  energy  of  another,  unless  with  that  other's  free  consent. 
It  is  equally  hard  to  see  how  auy  one  can  fairly  claim  property  in 
that  which  represents  the  energy  of  no  one,  for  which  no  one  has 
labored. 

For  this  reason  it  is  difUcuIt  to  understand  bow  any  one  can 
claim  property  in  land,  and  on  what  ground  a  community  can  fairly 
allow  such  a  claim.  That  for  which  no  one  has  labored  more  than 
another  ought  not  to  become  the  property  of  one  rather  than 
another.  This  would  be  true,  even  were  land  infinite  in  quantity,  as 
light  and^  air  practically  are,  although,  in  that  case,  iiropcrty  in 
•land  would  be  less  harmful  thon  it  is  with  land  finite  in  quantity. 
8ince  access  to  land  is,  in  the  last  auiilysis,  the  essential  condition 
of  the  productivity  of  labor,  it  is  plain  that  if  any  community 
allows  its  land  to  become  the  property  of  a  j>urtion  of  its  members, 
these  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  sterilize  the  lalior  of  all  the 
rest,  and  so  reduce  them  either  to  beggary  or  slavery.  If  tho 
privileged  refuse  to  allow  the  disprivileged  to  use  the  soil  alto- 
gether, the  latter  must  become  beggars  ;  if  they  allow  them  to  use 
it  only  on  such  terms  as  they  themselves  dictate,  the  latter  must 
become  slaves.  Allowing  property  in  land  means  erecting  tyran- 
nies within  a  community,  and  this  the  histor)-  ot  all  nations  that 
have  allowed  it  has  shown.  Such  a  condition  of  things  can  never 
be  for  the  benefit  of  a  community. 

It  does  not  follow  ft^om  tliis  that  a  man  may  not  fairly  be  allowed 
to  bold  land  as  long  as  be  pleases,  on  any  conditions  the  commu- 
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mtT  may  aee  fit  to  ionK)se,  provided  he  render  to  the  community 
leqcivalent  for  Ibiit  privilege, — that  is.,  the  wliolc  piodncis  minuM 
jmucL  aa  repi-eaents  his  own  labor,  includiug,  of  course,  his  capi- 
lalto  to  far  aA  thnt  repreBenta  bis  labon 

WMlc  Ihe  iDstUution  of  property  existB,  it  is  plainly  for  tfic 
bigbe^  good  of  m  community  that  each  of  its  members  should  be 
tllowed  the  privilege  of  property  in  what  represents  his  own  energ}* 
or  Ubor*  No  other  ground  of  claim  seems  just  or  likely  to  call 
fortb  mac 'a  highest  energies.  Communism  is  plainly  unjust,  un- 
Uimlierer  it  is  practised  as  charity,  from  a  religious  motive,  as  it 
tfttird  is  ifi  the  religions  orders  of  the  Christian  church.  Social- 
ttm,0Q  the  contrary,  is  not  unjust,  t^iuee  it  desires  to  give  to  every 
Dbcr  of  a  community  tiie  privilege  of  property  in  the  entire 
ult  of  bis  own  labor f  as  well  as  his  rightful  share  in  all  that  ia 
poefte&sed   by   the   community  as   such.      Its  drawbacks  arc  of 


tul  question  which  a  community  ought  to  put  to  claim* 
►  for  property:  Have  you,  in  acqairing  this  jx)ssession,  an- 
f«irly  curtailed  for  other  members  of  the  community  the  oppor- 
lunitita  for  making  siaular  accjuisitions  ? — suggest  a  liniitation  to 
the  nile  tbal  every  member  of  a  community  ought  to  have  the  privS* 
property  in  the  results  of  his  own  labor.  If,  in  obtaining 
Bnlta,  one  man  has  diminisl»cd  the  resulta  of  the  labor  of 
tuoiber,  or  prevented  him  from  having  opportunities  to  ]abor«  It 
oj»  never  be  for  the  good  of  a  comniunit\  to  grant  the  former  a 
privllt^gt*  of  property  in  these  rebulta.  They  are,  from  the  point 
<^  view  of  justice,  if  not  from  that  of  higgard  legality,  stolen  re- 
■tilti.  Of  course,  Instead  of  allowing  a  man  to  acquire  posses- 
•ioiw,  and  then  refusing  to  grant  him  the  right  of  [)roperty  in 
Ifcm,  it  wt>uld  he  belter  for  a  community  to  forbid  and  prevent 
tbe  ftci|ut«ition  of  such  possessions  altogether, 

Tbii  brlnga  us  face  U}  fac*^  witli  a  most  vital  question :  How  far 
wight  a  community  to  limit  I  he  employmeiit  by  individuals  of  capi- 
tftl  b  production?  Since  communities  cxistt  for  no  other  purpose 
^t  to  pat  A  slop  to  the  action  of  the  sub-human,  Darwinian  law 
^jftlw  survival  of  the  strongest  and  the  tyranny  of  Uic  most  cun- 
J^^g«  it  ifl  quite  plain  that  a  community  has  just  as  much  right  to 
vtDt  a  man  from  using  all  his  capit.*\l  for  his  own  benelH,  as  to 
^^eat  bim  from  using  all  his  strength  lor  the  same  ptirpose. 
^  oiif  U  just  as  fatul  to  tlie  commuDlty  as  the  other,  and  mav 
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be  more  so.  The  only  questioo  is  :  How  far  ougbt  thi«  prevention 
to  be  carried  ?  Evidentlj'  to  such  a  point  as  shall  prevent  any  one 
man  from  absorbing  so  much  of  the  productive  work  of  the  com- 
munity as  to  make  it  impossible  for  other  members  iDdependenUy 
to  acquire  the  most  beneticial  amount  of  poaseasiona.  Work  k 
wealth,  and  may  be  stolen  or  filched  like  any  oUier  wealth.  NatH 
bag  wisely  given  to  each  man  a  limited  power  of  work,  an  amoant 
nsually  eulUcient  to  secure  the  most  beuelicial  amount  of  poaaa^ 
sion.  When  a  community  allows  a  man  to  appropriate,  by  me^| 
of  machinery  or  land,  an  undue  amount  of  this  work,  so  as  ui 
the  end  to  reduce  other  men  to  beggary  or  slavery*  it  uttiirly  fof» 
gets  the  demanda  of  justice.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  uj 
every  community  to  regulate  carefully,  by  stringent  laws, 
amount  of  capital  which  any  man  may  employ  in  production, 
whether  in  the  form  of  landed  possession,  machinery  or  wagea^ 
It  ought  to  be  considered  as  great  a  crime  to  rob  men  of  work  as 
to  rob  them  of  wealth*  The  first  privilege  of  every  member  of  a 
community  ought  to  be  the  privilege  of  making  an  independ< 
living.     Without  this  he  is  a  slave. 

That  the  unlimited  privilege  of  using  capital  results  in  the 
duction,  on  the  one   hand,  of  an   industrial  and  tyrannical 
toe  racy  or  oligarchy, — on  tlie  other,  of  a  large  class  of  disco  n  ten  i 
wage-slaves, — is  a  fact  which  our  own  present  menacing  economic 
and  social  condition  but  too   plainly  demonstrates.     To  speak 
freedom  under  such  circumstances  is  to  palter  with  8i>eech, 

To  resume :  Property  is  a  privilege  which  a  community  grant 
to  individuals,  not  arbitrarily,  but  for  just  reasons.     These  reasoi 
are  summed  up  in  the  highest  good  of  the  community  and 
membei^,  which  good  ia  of  a  spiritual  kind.     Nobility,  and  ni 
wealth,  is  the  chief  end  of  life,  social  as  well  as  individual*     Wit' 
respect  to  the  privilege  of   proi>erty,   modern   communities,  oi 
own  included,  make  two  grave  errors:  (1)  They  i>ermit  pun 
property  and  extensive  possession  in  land ;  (2)  They  permit 
unlimited   employment  of  capital  in    production  b}'  individu 
These   errors   are   the  chief   causes  of  our   present  social 
economical  difficulties.     How  to  correct  them  is  the  chief  probl 
of  our  time,  the  religione  task  of  the  immediate  futnre. 
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III.     PUOFERTY  IN  LAND.  ^LBTTSRt, 
LETTKIt   PROM    Dfii    LtMAN   AbBOTT. 

New  York,  August  31*  1886. 
Mt  Pur  Mr.  Saxbohh  : 

1  an)  sorry  to  say  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  at  Sar- 
alu^  mxi  wetk,  mucb  as  I  should  like  to  be  there;  nor  do  I 
Uiliik  I  can  throw  miicli  light  on  tlu»  question,  the  right  of  prop- 
^nrin  lan^l.  It  seems  to  me  very  clear  thjit  labor  is  the  fonnda- 
tiaoaf  all  property,  ami  that  the  nltimtite  right  of  ownership  of" 
'  i«  in  the  commnnily^  But  it  is  ei^ually  clear,  from  hiatory, 
the  communal  ownership  and  management  never  has  pro* 
aoted  ptiblie  welfare.  The  community  have  a  right  of  control 
Oir«r  laud  irhich  they  have  not  over  personal  property,  which  is 
ll*eif  the  product  o(  imhisLry ;  but  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
wwittf  that  control  by  allowing  private  ownership  withlu  such 
limlUhona  as  they  see  fit  to  attach.  An<l  such  private  ownership, 
on  the  wbojp,  servei*  the  public  welfare  much  better  than  public 
<wn«nihip,  if  that  be  coupled  with  public  administration.  Not 
uolj  ig  this  true,  but  much  of  our  legislation  assumes  this  to  1^ 
true.  The  fri^h  land  legislation  of  Gladstone  can  be  defended  o\\ 
no  other  basis.  Practically,  the  question  for  us  in  America  to 
tietermlne,  is.  What  limitations  shoidd  the  public  put  upoti  pri- 
nu*  nwn#*r«hi|»  in  lauil  in  order  to  secure  the  largest  public 
tdfupf?  1  have  never  been  satisfied  that  Henry  George  is  riglit 
inlhiuking  it  wise  to  put  the  entire  burden  of  taxation  on  land. 
H^wrver,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  abstract  right  of  the  community 
to  (lathis  if  this  is  proved  to  lie  for  the  common  welfare.  On  the 
'^tliff  han<l,  it  seems  clear  that  some  system  should  be  devised  and 
ptit  into  operation  which  would  preveut  the  holding  of  great  tracts 
if  Uad,  unimproved,  for  speeulalive  purposes,  and  perhaps,  also, 
to|»mvHU  tlu!  concentration  of  land  in  tlic  hands  of  a  small  party 
»f  Iwiibd  pi-oprietors. 

At  all  event "»t  niy  five  minutes*  speech  would  have  in  it  only  two 
pointii,  and  perhaps  two  points  are  twice  too  many  for  a  live  unn- 
ntw*  itp«»ech.  First,  that  the  ownership  of  land  bt^longs  to  tlie 
P^Mic;  :•  lully,  that  in  the  administration  of  that  owner- 

•»lii[t  fr»f  ^  welfare,  it  is  desirable  not  to  take  possession 

^^  '^'  latrute  the  land,  but  only  to  put  limitations  upon  the 

^^ii'  II  of  it  by  the  imlividuaU 

Youra,  Very  Truly, 

LYMAN  ABBOrr, 
Ms«  V,  B.  SAKtioRNy  Concord,  Mass. 
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Letteu  from  Du.  II-  L.  Watlanb. 

Fbiladblpuia,  September  3,  1886, 

Dear  Mr.  SANBOim: 

I  arn  touched  b}*  the  delicate  compliment  which  you  pay  me, 
Yoii  ask  me  to  write  for  you  something  about  "  the  right  of 
property  and  the  ownersliip  of  land/*  You  are  aware  thai  the 
l>osses9i3n  of  property  is  almost  sure  to  create  a  bias  io  the  prem- 
ises;  and  you  come  to  me  for  an  unbiased,  a  jndictal  opinion. 
Such  discriminating  courtesy  should  not  lose  its  reward. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  unlearning  the  lessons  of  youth.  I 
have  been  coming  to  discredit  wlmt  I  once  supposed  to  be  axioms.  I 
am  sojncwhat  in  the  condition  of  Mr.  Peck  en  iff  ;  **  I  remember  think- 
ing iu  the  days  of  my  childhood  that  pickled  onions  grew  on  treea, 
and  that  every  elephant  was  liorn  with  au  impregnable  castle  on  bi« 
back.  I  have  not  found  the  fact  to  be  so ;  far  from  it."  I  used 
to  believe  iu  the  sacred  right  of  proi:»erty,  in  the  right  of  every 
man  to  get  all  be  eonki,  ami,  having  got  it,  to  hold  it  absolutely, 
to  use  it  as  he  would,  and  to  direct  its  disi>ositiou  after  he  should 
be  dead.  But  1  have  come  to  believe  thai  all  the  rights  which 
might  seem  axiomatic,  if  a  man  were  akjne  on  the  world,  are  very 
largely  modified,  or  i>erbaps  cease  to  exist,  when  man  becomes  a 
member  of  society,  Robinson  Crusoe  (with  whom,  perhaps,  yoo 
wei'e  not pernonalli/  acquaiuted,)  might  with  truth  say: 
i  am  monarch  of  hI]  I  survey ; 
•  My  right  there  k  fione  to  tUipute  j 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  hrute. 

But  suppose  that  another  vessel  were  cast  away  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  island,  and  suppose  a  sailor  to  come  asliorc  alive,  from  that 
moment  Robinson  Crusoe  ceased  to  be  '^  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed/' His  *o/e  ownership  determined,  and  his  control  over 
what  might  remain  to  him  became  limited.  The  newcomer  had  a 
right  to  standing  rrKim  and  living  room.  He  had  a  right  to  land, 
to  a  chance  to  shoot  goats,  to  a  share  in  all  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  island.  No  doubt,  Robinson  would  be  entitled  to 
eom|)eu9ation  for  the  improvements  which  be  had  made. 

There  it*  clearly  a  limit  to  the  rigiil  of  a  man  to  get  all  he  caa 
and  to  keep  all  he  has  got*  I  am  not  preiuired  this  morning  la 
define  the  limit ;  probably  it  would  require  two  or  three  minutes 
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iboagW  to  do  »o  anlisfactorily  ;  but  that  thei-e  is  a  line  is  beyond 
ijurfilkiii.  The  rigbl  reserved  by  tbe  8 late  to  take  [>roperty  for 
pohlic  n»Q9  involved  tlie  fact  tbut  all  property'  is  beld  subject  to  the 
ic  welfare.  Is  tbere  any  reason  why  property  in  rum  should 
Field  amy  more  aaci^ed  than  property  in  diseased  meats  and  de- 
cijiiig  vegetables?  Wa»  not  the  law  of  Moses  wise  in  holding  all 
mml  tntU3»fer3  of  laud  subservient  to  the  general  welfare,  and 
'  right  of  soeicly  to  guard  against  the  existence  of  a  landless 
diMs  ftlway;^  a  dangerous  class?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  ab- 
•<)tu!  ill  property?     Does  not  the  scripture  express,  not 

JiIcMi*  J  trmb,  but  A  human  truth  as  well»  when  it  represents 

viMtro&iees  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-men?    ^*  As  every  mati 
ba  r  gift,  even  s^i  minister  tlie  same,  one  to  another,  as 

goi^  <,  as  faithful  trustees,  of  the  manifold  gift  of  God.'* 

Illiiuk,  tbeo,  that  the  general  good  dominates  the  right  to  acquire 
prrif  u  uulimittjil  e:ttent,  the  right  to  hold  it  in  perpetno^ 

Um?  «  >»»  it  as  one  will,  the  nj:»;ht  to  transmit  it  and  to  eon- 

tml  it  After  otic  is  dead, 

Aoother  very  interesting  qnestioii  comes  in  here  ;  bow  shall  so- 
OfAj  rtgani  the  possesision  of  pmpeity  which  was  aequireil  by 
fraod,  or  mpiue,  or  dear  injustlee  and  illegality,  either  one  year 
igp  ar  50  years  ago,  or  five  generations  ago  ?  Thus,  it  hjis  been 
ptiblMy  stati'd  and  not  denied,  that  the  railroad  corporations  have 
teiaie  [M>s^e8sed  of  1. "50, 000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  by 
friufi.  udt  having  fulfilled  tbe  conditions ;  or  by  perjury*  or  force, 
w  iDtimidiitioo.  It  is  stated  that  the  rotuls  conli*blled  by  one 
msn  Here  put  in  possession  of  40,000,000  acres  of  public  land,  with 
•ksulutely  no  right.  In  many  iusUinees  in  England,  the  local 
nagnAtc  has  iDclosed  the  common  in  absolute  injustice.  When 
Am  the  nght  and  the  duty  of  society  to  repossess  iUnelf  of  such 
lioduva4ie?  It  would  remove  one  of  tbe  great  motives  to  !«ucb 
iniqaituQA  acta  c»f  public  pillage  if  it  were  known  that  the  State 
Ifud  woul  1  reassert  its  rights,  no  matter  what  interval  had 
d«  jusit  as  now  tbe  owner  of  a  horse  may  claim  it  anywhere, 
^  matter  bow  many  bands  it  has  passed  through. 

I  mo  for  taking  up  your  time  with  these  very  obvious  uml 
ice  remarks.  I  feel  the  presumi)lion  of  making  any 
'^S»tk>ns  to  ^ou^  who  know  just  how  all  social  and  economic  ar- 
\  '^tfenentji  were  adjusted  agea  before  the  world  was  created. 


THE  WHOLE  QUESTION  STATED. 


MY.    EIGHT  OF  PROPERTT  AX0  THE  OWIiERSHIP  OP  LAJTD. 


Scsarlu  by  W.  T,  Hani*,  <tf 

Social  science  seekt  lo  oDderstaiid  the  Imws  of  tiie  stmctore  of 
Uqhisii  lodetj  with  a  riew  to  use  its  knowledge  for  the  Inerease  of 
hoiofto  jrelfare.  « 

Mah's  fiatare  is  so  complex  that  social  science  haa  difBcnllj  in 
grssping  all  Its  phases*  It  haa  agalo  and  agsin  fomid  itself  m  er- 
ror«  Ijecause  St  has  omitted  sofiie  eaaenttal  phase  of  society,  in  com* 
pQtiog  the  elcfoents  of  a  social  problem. 

In  this  aeatton  of  our  Congress,  we  hare  already  dtscassed  tbe 
importance  of  a  complete  inventory  of  the  topics  that  He  withiii 
the  province  of  Social  Science.  We  roost  comprehend  the  80op« 
of  the  whole,  and  Ijc  able  to  make  clear  to  oorselves  by  a 
definition  the  essential  items  in  onr  general  snn-ey.  We  mnst  ells' 
eoTer  one  by  one,  all  the  elemeni^  that  condition  the  problem  oC 
society^  and  learn  to  keep  them  in  view  when  we  seek  an  anawer 
to  any  given  ques^lion* 

We  are  tdl  aware  of  the  dismal  failure  of  political  economy  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  wealth  ttnd  poverty  as  an  isolated  prD%*« 
ince  of  human  welfare.  Man  is  a  property- using  animal,  indeed, 
bat  this  delitiltion  does  not  exhaast  the  nature  of  man.  For  man 
baa  three  other  provinces  of  activity  cqnall}*  cssentiaL  He  repro- 
duces his  race  by  the  institution  of  the  family  and  sets  up  a  pro- 
cess of  compensation  for  the  inequalities  of  sex»  age,  and  other 
Umitations  uf  individuality,  such  as  disease  and  personal  peculi- 
Arittes* 

Property  and  its  production,  exchange »  distribution  and  con- 
sumption demand  a  social  eombtnalion  wlileb  we  call  the  commu- 
niiy  or  ciml  Hociety^  an  institution  quite  distinct  from  the  family. 
Ncvertbt»le»s  there  can  be  no  science  of  the  community  if  the 
family  is  ignurctL  For  the  entire  structure  of  the  community  or 
civil  society  mu5t  be  eonfoimcd  to  the  essential  requirementa  of 
the  family.  The  preservation  of  the  species  and  tbo  preservation 
of  tliut  ptjrtion  of  the  Bpiritiml  licrilage  of  culture  thut  tiikes  the 
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fono  of  maiiners  and  customs  unci  language  constitute  tile  two- 
tul: '  :  I  of  the  farailj,  ami  without  these  there  would  be  no 
ki:  conscious  of  objects  and    purposes   for  whose  attain- 

mni  it  cottid  tise  wealth.  Indeed,  without  the  family  there  would 
not  b€  any  human  race  at  all  to  need  wealth* 

A  political  economy,  therefore,  that  ignored  the  laws  of  family 
life,  woald  be  a  fatal  mistake  —  just  as  a  doctrine  of  the  family 
.  ignored  the  institution  of  civil  society  and  made  no  prepara- 
ifor  it  in  family  nuriui-e,  would  fnil  to  provide  for  the  object 
of  human  life, 

Bui  the  family  and  the  community  do  not  make  up  a  complete 
mveutory  of  the  institutions  of  human  life.  They  must  not  only 
bvc  consideration  for  each  other,  but  they  must  both  have  con- 
eickratioD  for  another  province  —  for  two  othei^  provinces  or  insti* 
totioni  —  the  State  and  the  church* 

Wiilinut  the  State  there  can  be  no  perfect  development  of  the 
family  ^r  of  cirii  society.  The  State  protects  and  defends,  orders 
autl  arranges  the  fanaily  and  the  industrial  process  by  which  wealth 
U  created  and  used. 

The  institution  by  which  man  gains  truth  and  wisdom  —  spirit- 

iial  wealth  —  and  by  it  feeds  the  immortal  soul,  la  atill  another  in- 

»lit  ]  w^  shall  Agree  to  call  it  the  most  sacred  of  all,  for  it 

i»  I  which  makes  life  entirely  worth  living.     I  like  to  call 

tliii  ipirituai  institution   the  Invisible  Church.     It  includes  cspe- 

ctitly  all  forms  of  the  Visible  Church,  and  besides  these^  all  labors 

ioBcientH*  ami  philosophy,  all  poetic  and  literary  art,  all  the  fine 

Arts,  in  abort,  all  free  insight  into  the  ti'ue,  the  beautiful  and   the 

Ifooet,  and  all  practical  endeavor  that  realizes  and  actualizes  them 

among  men.     For  art,  religion  and  philosophy  enable  man  to  par- 

tiiipate  in  the  divine «  and  tlius  they  furnish  a  sufficient  reason  for 

litiinan  existence.     Without  this  participation  in  the  divine,  the 

prtsierTation  of  the  species  through  the  family  is  not  a  matter  of 

infinite  itnportaucc ;   nor  is  tlie  production  and  consujnption  of 

tualtti ;  nort»  finally,  the  organization  of  a  (x^litical  whole  in  the 

fionu  of  a  njitioD. 

I\i4tlteal  economy,  therefore,  must  not  only  look  backwards  to 

lllie  fmmtlyt  it  must  took  forward  to  the  5tatc  and  build  its  science 

I  viih  a  rjow  to  the  higher  functions  of  men  as  citizens  of  a  free 

[  State.     It  must  keep  in  view  still  more  the  absolute  goal  of  human 

L^^  which  is  participation  in  what  is  divine  forever  and  ever. 
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It  will  happen  thai  any  one  of  these  provinces  will  demsiml  s 
ditTerent  treat raent  wlien  viewed  iu  its*  relation  to  the  total  of  ha 
man  life,  from  that  treatment  which  it  couUl  natnr«lly  receive  wh« 
viewed  b)'  itself  alone. 

If  productive  industry  be  regarded   as  the  supreme  object  and 
the  creation  of  wealth  be  alone  considered,  we  shall  have  the  same 
spectacle  that  was  beheld  in  the  first  era  of  the  applicatioD  of  iq 
vention  to  the  art  of  weaving,  in  the  shape  of  the  power  loom  an 
the  spinning-jenny.     We  shall  see  men  and  women  toiling  fou^ 
teen  hours  a  day  in  close,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  and  dwarfing  the 
bodies  and  their  souls.     We  shall   see  children   hardly  out  of  in-l 
fancy  working  the  same  hours  and  under  the  same  terrible  condi* 
lions  as  the  men  and  women.     The  community  tlius  organized 
at  war  with  all  the  other  institutions  of  society. 

The  State,  on  the  other  hand,  may  neglect  the  needs  of  cit 
society  and  the  family,  and  devote  itself  exclusively  to  the  military 
training  of  its  young  men,  keeping  them  in  the  army  through   the 
prime  of  their  lives :  preventing  seasonable  marriages  and  neglec^H 
ing  the  occupations  of  productive  industry. 

Even    the  church,  in    the  too  exclusive  pursuit  of   holiness  — 
highest  end  of  life  though  it  be  —  may  encourage  the  abnegatiu4|^| 
or  the  family,  civil  society  and  the  State — all  the  secular  institii^" 
lions  —  by  setting  up  as  its  ideal  of  the  noblest  life  of  all  individ- 
uals,  celibacy  (attacking  the  family),   poverty  (condemning  the 
production  of  wcMlth),  and  obedience  (to   the  church   authoritie 
instead  of  the  Slate).     The  defect  of  this  isolatian  of  roan  frofl 
the  secular  world  is  seen  in  the  history  of  monasticism  and  henn 
life,  as  illustrutefl  in  the  Christian ity  of  the   Greek  Church,  as 
appeared  in  the  first  five  centuries. 

These  reflecLions  on  tfie  nece«^ity  of  studying  every  phase 
society  in  full  view  of  the  wlmle  may  seem  unneccssar}' to  thunoif 
ice,  but  they  will  justify  themselves  in  the  sequel. 

The  Dismal  Sciknck. 

The  question  which  we  have  before  us  for  discussioD  this  mor 
ing — that  of  property — is  one  that  is  very  complicated;  it 
hard  to  seize  the  idea  of  property,  on  account  of  the  one-sitle 
tt*eatJoent  it  has  received  from  various  schools  of  political  economy 

We  need  only  name  the  great  writerB  on  this  science  to  ?uggea 
dismal  doctrines  which  have  east  shadows  over  an  entire  litcralur 
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of  eoaoomlc  discusdtou.  Even  Adam  Smith,  venerable  name  in 
jKili"  '  riomy,  isolated  the  fiinction  of  wealtb-gettirig  from 
lutp  Ntre,  and  iu  a  reactiooary  spirit  set  up  principles  for 

lute  ooes  wbicb  serve  only  for  a  nation  of  mere  shopkeepers, 
up  a  prLneiple  of  popiiUliou  wbieb  has  been  the 
ial  science.  Population,  be  said,  increases  in  geo- 
tDetricftl  ratio,  while  the  production  of  food  incj-eases  only  in  an 
intbiDetical  ratio.  Unless  immoral  or  criminal  means  are  taken 
to  check  population,  it  contuuially  presses  on  the  nieaus  of  sub> 
Bittenee,  and  squalid  poverty  is  the  result. 

lo  spite  of  the  faet  that  no  age  of  the  world  can  be  pointed  out 
m  wticb  the  limit  of  production  has  really  been  an  obatncle  to  the 
increflse  of  the  population^*  this  law  has  been  accepted  as  a  priori 
troth* 
Still  more  funaziDg  is  the  fact  in  view  of  the  history  of  produc- 
in  the  past  one  hundred  years.  Population  has  increased  un- 
utedly  since  the  epocli  of  labor-saving  machines ;  but  means 
of  lubjiistcnce  have  increased  iu  a  far  greater  ratio  than  popuia- 
And  yet  this  dreadful  Jercniiud  is  chanted  in  chorus  by  jjol- 
CKX>nomrsUt  and  the  Gorgon  face  of  inevitable  starva- 
tlOD  or  destruction  of  tJie  family  stares  out  upon  the  highway  of 
pi.: 

i^  I  rived  at  an  apriori  theory  of  rent.     Mankind  uses  the 

l>c8t  land  first.  Woe  to  the  after  generations  ;  they  till  an  iropov- 
wialicci  soil.  In  the  golden  age  when  luud  was  plentiful,  there  was 
no  Mich  thing  as  rent.  When  poorer  soils  have  to  be  occupied  be- 
caufto  all  the  best  land  is  taken  up,  then  rent  is  required  on  the 
lands  in  proportion  to  their  desirability  over  the  yet  unoccu- 
Innds. 

luevitable  poverty  and  misery  appear  again  through  this  apriori 
vi*ta  of  Ricardo,  It  matters  not  though  the  facts  of  history  show 
tliat  ih^  most  fertile  lauds  are  the  last  to  be  occupied,  uay^are  not 
oceuptccl  yet,  even  to-day,  because  human  combination  and  the  ap- 
JiUcilioD  of  machinery  is  not  able  to  cope  with  them.  Witness 
tlie  entire  Amazon  River  basin,  two-thirds  as  lurge  as  all  Europe, 

» to  tic  tte  law  that  edQcatton  luid  social  reflnemeiit  gnuiOftUy  tlliuUiJjb 
Betlv«  pownr— Ui«  virtie  forces  taking  another  direction  than  lii  iticr6«»e  of 
I  ipoeMv.    If  tlilt  1r  so.  tliii  oter-|*n|mlatioQ  of  the  earth  becomes  Impossible— A 
rfttiii:«r*f  pIvUiuitiuti  lLe«p9  down  it^  rate  of  increase  by  w»r  and  Ita  atteinUtit 
|Wiai«  a  lilglior  atago  ut  civilization  become*  lea*  prodtusUre  bjr  tiM  law  ol 
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ftitft  m»  yet  scarcely  moy  of  it  sohdned  for  igrictthnrm!  iites*     TU 
ref  etftble  grovtli  k  wo  loxitraiit  tint  sH  Mgber  oaiiBd  lilb  Is  nt^ 
ferlj  dvarfed  by  its  orerpoireffog  pmeoce.    Only  repUks  and  In- 
sects or  stm  lower  fonos  of  ssmial  life  csn  hold  thetr  own  sgslnst  { 
sodi  iregelsbk  life*     Mechmoiesl  tOTeniioQ  wUl  sooie  dsy  tame  tJ 
AnMOEon  TsUey,  aiid  prodoee  frDfn  it  ten  ttnies  as  taamh  food  fori 
nsD  as  ii  to-day  prodaced  on  the  entire  earlh* 

Tborotd  Bogers  sbovs  ns  that  in  England  the  soil  hss  incaieased 
in  fertility  so  that  four  hnsbcls  of  wheat  are  nsw  produced  where 
only  one  mm  raised  two  hundred  years  ago.  Beef  caUle  now 
weigh  twelve  hnndred  poands,  instead  of  fonr  huDdred  pounds  as 
then.  A  sheep  yields  seren  to  nine  poonds  of  wool  where  it 
yielded  only  one  pound  of  ver>-  inferior  qoality  ('^half  hair,  balf 

woor,) 

Hekut  Oeoros'b  ^^Fluioikaas  aiii>  PorEimr." 

An  eloquent  and  enmest  American  writer — Henry  George  — 
while  he  repudiates  and  confutes  the  Malthu&lan  doctrine  of  po{> 
ulttfion  and  BubaUtence*  yet  yields  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  Ri* 
cardo,  and,  in  fact,  produces  a  new  a  priori  theory  as  a  sort  of 
ooroHary  to  that  famous  rent  theory,  but  equally  dismal*  His 
disooirery  is  that  private  property  in  land  is  wrong,  and  that 
ths  true  and  only  remedy  for  ()overty  ^nd  its  attendant  miseries  Is  j 
the  oonflscation  of  private  ownership  in  land  and  the  a^isump- 
tion  of  all  laud  by  the  government. 

Mr.  George  writes  so  clear  and  convincing  a  style  and  is  withal 
so  transparently  a  well-wtsher  of  his  race  and  so  endowed  with  a 
sense  of  justice,  that  his  book  has  had  nearly  as  wide  an  infiuenee 
as  the  books  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo  —  and  that  influence  is 
still  rapidly  spreading. 

Wc  have  indeed  been  told  that  many  of  the  leaders  in  tlie  labor 
agitations  in  this  counti7  are  disciples  of  this  new  doctrine. 
Many  scientific  thinkers  have  been  led  to  similar  views,  moreover, 
through  the  influence  of  Herbert  Spencer,  wlio  likewise  holds  that 
there  can  be  no  private  owucrship  of  land  without  essential  injus* 
ticc  to  mankind. 

As  this  iloetrine  of  Henry  George  and  Herbert  Spencer  strikes 
against   the   right   of    property    in     an    essential    particular,    it 
Is  evident   that  our  present  discussion  of  the  radical  crrouuds  of  < 
the  right  of  I'roperty  and   the  ownership  of  Land  must  deal  with 
it  in  its  (letuib. 


dehatr  on  mnnr  of  property  in  land. 
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I^  me  give  in  briefest  outline   the  (contents  af  the  book  on 
^*l*9  flnfl  roverty." 

ri»e  ncU  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  are  growing 
poortr.  This  fact  is  assumed  as  a  matter  which  does  not  require 
iCDQOiaieal  stntisticd  for  its  proof.  Everybody  knows  of  some 
mi)  men  who  are  increaBitig  in  wealth,  and  likewise  of  poor  men 
tbo  Bre  growing  poorer. 

Bdi^  I  ank,  does  not  everyone  know  also  of  rich  men  who  are 
kutiig  their  wealth  and  of  poor  men  who  are  gaining  in  wealth? 
{h)  Without  stopping  to  pro%*e  so  obvions  a  proix)sttion  as  the 
'  first  emincinled,  Mr,  George  next  unfolds  his  doctrine  that 
)ltal  and  lal)or  arc  conditioned  by  private  ownership  of  land  in 
inch  a  manner  that  all  the  advance  that  is  made  by  labor  and  capital 
iotk*  way  of  increased  productive  power  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
form  of  rent — the  income  of  mere  land  as  such  inureases  at  the 
OpftSMe  of  all  that  is  produced  by  labor  and  capital  over  and 
aim  an  ansount  sufficient  for  the  bare  subsistence  of*  lalK>r<i  and 
for  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  on  c^tpilal  that  will  induce  its  em- 
plovmeut  in  producing  new  wealth.  This  doctrine  is  established 
uol  by  an  aiiaiysis  of  the  statistics  of  rent,  interest  and  wa^os, 
(tbe  fMXKiucti!  of  land,  capital  and  labor,)  but  by  an  a  priori  anal- 
yw*  of  the  nature  of  rent,  hiterest  and  wages.  Land  has  the 
Qiwler  bolil  in  the  contest  and  can  extort  compliance  by  its  ultima- 
tuia;  *«Give  me  my  rent  or  go  away  otf  of  alt  land,  if  you  pve- 
fer/* — an  ultimatum  of  a  highway  robber  species — ^'Your  money 
orvoor  life.'' 

(c)  The  problem  thus  stated,  he  proposes  its  solution,  •»  The 
pi:  of  poverty  umtd  advancing  wealth,**  is  to  be  remedied 

i*}  kg  [irivnte  iiroperty  in  land>  either  bv  taxing  it  until  its 

ovaer  cannot  afford  to  koep  it,  or  by  aome  other  more  direct  mode 
of  gtlting  it  into  the  possession  of  the  State.  The  State  should 
Iciie  It  to  the  individual  or  tlie  famih%  after  the  manner  of  the 
ncittol  oomrounism  in  land,  which  prevailed  in  the  primitive 
^rm  of  civilisation,  the  village  cx»mmnnity,  as  in  India,  Russia, 
tlic  tril>es  of  Africa,  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

{d)  Finally «  the  effects  of  this  remedy  are  painted  in  glowing 
eolors. 

**  The  whole  enormous  weight  of  taxation  in  the  form  of  rent 
nonld  be  lifted  from  productive  industry."  **  The  rise  of  wages/' 
bo  aays,  **(p.  401^),  the  opening  of  opportunities  for  all  to  make 
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an  easy  aod  comfortabie  living,  would  at  oiic^  Ie«8i}u  and  wouli 
BOOD    eliminate    from    society    the    thieves,  swindlers    and    otb 
classes  of  crimiaals  who  spring  from  the  unec^ual  distribiitioo 
wealth/* 

**  With  the  snrplus  revenue  arising  from  the  common  propertyj 
applied    for  public    benefit/'  says  he,  (p.  410) »  '^  we  could  esta! 
lish  public    baths,  museums,  libraries,  lecture   rooms,  music  aii 
dancing    balls,  tiieatres^   universities,   technical   schools,  sUootiui 
galleries,    play  grounds,    gymnasiums,    etc.      Heat,    light,    am 
motive   power,   as  well  as    water,    might  be   conducted    tbrougl 
our  streets  at  public  expense  ;  our  roads  be  lined  with  fruit  trees 
discoverers    and    inventors    rewarded ;    scientific    investigalioni 
supported  ;  and  in  a  thousand  ways  the   public  revenuea  made  to 
foster  eflforts  for  public  benefit.*' 

There  is  no  wonder  that  a  vision  of  the  future  like  this  haa 
powerfully  affected  the  imsgtnatioua  of  such  people  as  could  gras| 
the  thought  of  Mr.  George's  book.  All  misery'  and  criii 
removed  and  universal  comfort  prevailing  in  the  home  and  in  th»; 
community  1  No  wonder,  too,  that  the  kind  heart  of  Mr*  George 
himself  swells  with  the  conviction  and  that  his  *' thought  still 
mounts,"  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  book,  to  final  problems 
of  civilization,  and  in  view  of  the  future  an  inextinguishable  hope 
is  lighted  up  in  his  bosom. 

But,  alas  1  the  question  remains :  Will  the  abolition  of  private 
property  iJi  land  lead  to  all  this?  Will  it  not  lead  rather  towaitla 
the  ilegeueralion  of  all  higher  spiritual  inleresls  aud  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  all  that  has  been  achieved,  even  in  the  realm  of  produc- 
tive industry? 

Before  looking  at  this  question  let  us  ask  another  one  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  remedy  proposed*  Is  the  amount  of  rent  all  told 
sufficient  to  aCMJumpliah  a  sensible  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor  if  it  were  all  distributed?  The  conclusion  of  Mr,  George 
Is  reached  a  priori.  An  examination  of  the  census  tables  will 
give  us  information  as  to  actual  quantities  and  amounts. 

How  much  per  day  docs  the  laborer  produce  on  an  average,  and 
how  much  does  land  get  of  his  earnings? 


in^ 


The  Ikcomb  and  RKHTAt.  Value  of  the  Unfted  States* 
Id  the  United  Statc%  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  total 
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imoiiiit  af  all  propcrt}',*  ineliidinj;  land  antl  ail  otlier  property 
im  taneut  improveroente  In   the   shape  of  builtlings*,  ma- 

cbii  .or  sucb  art  Uoating  ca[>itul  in  tbe  shape  of  raw  mate- 

li&l*  DULtmriititured  prodiictD  aud  mouey  amoimted  lo  over  forty- 
ibm  bitlioas  (tbousasid  millioDs)  of  duliurs,  all  told,  in  the  follow- 
iDg  ittms ; 


fUnnt,      ...... 

K^tltlriK^  nfiil  buainL*ss  property,      ... 

R&ilrottrlB, 

Lire  Mtock  Aitd  farming  lniplemenU» 

$l<H^  of  pnxlnctloni  on  hand,  flgr)cultiir»i  mui  unmui 

tarinif,         .         r        .         .         .        «         *        > 
Cbitrchp*,  »ehooli.  a«yltim«  Btid  publk  buildingr^,     * 

Hifii«<*h\ibl  furniture,  eec, 

Tekf^pbi.  ubiiiplug  AiiiJ  ctiniiU,      *        ,        «        , 
Mln<«,  <itt«Tric!i.  uU  wiilU.  aiu)  ^^  of  averago  product, 

BairioD,   , 

IQicelUnifiauA,  .... 


MUlions  of  ftollaii. 
10.197 

5,636 
2,40« 


dJ60 

2,000 

419 

781 
612 
♦150 


ToUl. 


$i:;,G42,'>uo,o<>o 


p 

■  Id  the  above  table  it  is  socn  that  the  actnal  value  of  the  farms 
H  ii  placed  at  a  little  above  ten  billions,  while  the  residence  and  busi- 
I        ne«9  property  is  placed  at  a  little  less.     There  is  no  clue  given  in 

^Myof  the  census  volumes,  as  to  the  relative  values  ot  land  and 
of  baililtnga.  It  would  l>e  certain,  however,  that  (he  land  could 
W  Wi  value   twenty  Inllions,  however  small   the  value  set 

Id  -,  as  that  is  the  total  value  of  all  real  estate. 

CacDpariug  this  table  with  another  giving  the  assesament  for 
locai  tnxntion  as,    in   the  agj:regatf,  616,902,993,543,  of  wbicb 
t        llS.OSCTtlC^D'ia,  stauds  fur  reul  estate  and  the  rest  for  personal 

■  property^  we  sec  that  the  true  value  stands  to  the  asi>!essed  valua* 
^bte  ia  20  to  IS.  It  is  statt  d  liy  Mr.  Gnnnelt  that  in  response  to 
^^B^^^  niade  tm  to  the  ratio  of  assessed  value  to  true  value  in 

i^iHuua  parts  of  the  United  States,  25,000  replies  were  received, 
ihowing  that  this  ratio  varied  from  40  to  100  per  cent. ;  the  aver- 
•ge,  however,  provetl  to  be  ♦;5  per  cent, 
Foriaimtelj'  for  our  inquiry,  tlie  State  of  Hasaachusetts  pub- 


^ 


••«#  ToL  Vn.  p.  U»  of  r.  9.  c«ottii  for  1«80.  Tli<e»tlmatei»  by  Henry  a&iio<*tt»  See 
IHft^M^nnt  nf  Hie  curef ul  manrmr  In  wliicli  lie  ohr^hieil  the  U«m  hoiiiM.>liu)(l  fuml- 
iBf*^  crifl^di  U  bj  anotber  ciUcolaliou  of  liiQ  Average  amount  of  ramitarei 

m-  ired,  and  ita  average  durabUity. 
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lishes  a  document  showing  the  '^  Aggregates  of  Polls,  Properly, 

Taxes,  etc..  Assessed  May  1,  1886/'  in  wbicb  it  appears  that — 

PersonaJ  property  of  the  State  amounts  to  .         .         .         .         $a»»r.f»S7JI 
Buildings,  exclusive  of  Uml  of  the  Sute  amounU  to  .         .  7^ 

Lahc],  czcluBivc  of  buildings '*    •*       "  *♦         •*    -         ♦  r. 


Id 

I 


TotaL tl.847.531J 

The  ratio  of  the  value  of  land  to  that  of  buildings  in  Massachi 
setts  is  as  U  to  14  —  land  being  44  per  cent,  and  build ings  56  [i 
cent,  of  the  total  value  of  real  estate. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  land  seems  to  be  worth  less  than  buil^ 
ings  in  all  the  cpunties  of  the  State.     In  Suffolk  County  (conlat: 
ing  Boston),  land  is  22G  millions,  and  buildings  314  millions.     In 
Barnstable^  ilown  on  Cape  Cod,  buildings  count  6^  mtllioos,  a 
land  only  3J  millions  of  dollars.     In  Berkshire,  among  the  moui 
tains  of  the  west,  buildings  15J  millions,  land   123  millions 
Hampshire  and  Franklin ,  with  small  towns  and  the  fertile   Ian 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  buildings  count   11  and   7 J  mi 
lions,  while  land  counts  9  and  Gj  millions  respectively. 

In  the  assessments  of  certain  towns,  however,  the  land  is  valued 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  buildings. 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  on  account  of  their  lai'ge  manu* 
facturing  interests.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  f< 
Lhe  same  reason,  may  be  safely  counted  as  having  an  equal  or  ev 
larger  proportion  of  property  in  buildings.     In  fact  the  ratio 
be  assumed  to  hold  good  for  the  entire  Eastern  and  Midille 
tions  of  the  country ;  and  this  would  give  for  assessed  valualioi 
:J766  millions  of  dollars  for  buildings,  and  2948  jnllUous  for  lani 
alone. 

In  the  southern  and  western  sections  of  the  country,  it  may  he 
assumed  as  a  reasonable  estimate  that  bind  and  buildings  are   re-^ 
versed  in  the  ratio,  or  making  larger  allowance,  say  as  GO  to  40,^ 
and  that  the  ratio  of  lands  to  buildings  in  the  whole   country 
stands  substantially  as  follows : 


Eiwtcrn  anil  Middle^  . 
Soutliorn  Section, 
Weaieru  Suites  and  Territories, 
Total,  .... 


MiltkMiiu 

MHUom. 

66-44 

4u-<;i» 
4u-na 

$d7G6 

a7i 

18o7 
6294 

^2948 
1000 
27S7 
6735 
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Estimating  the  assessed  valuation  at  (j5  per  cent,  of  true  valaa- 
m>  the  total  land  vnlne  of  the  United  States,  counting  huttding 
'4918  aud  farms,  araoiinted  id  1880  to  about  ten  billions  of  dollars, 
pfrba|i*  tliree  per  cent,  roore  or  three  per  cent,  leas.  MulhaUt  in 
his  Dictionary  of  SUitislics  (p,  469),  estimates  laml  and  forest 
in  tk  Uaited  States  at  $10,750,000,000,  which  is  a  little  more 
than  my  estimate.  (He  gives  the  land  of  France  at  14iri»>0  roil- 
lioB  dollars ;  of  Germany  at  12,100  millions  ;  Russia  at  9,700  mil- 
lloiuij  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  9,400  million  dollars.) 

C^moling  rent  at  four  per  cent,  on  the  actual  valuation,  (wliich 
wonld  be  G.l  per  cent,  on  assessed  value),  we  have  the  sum  of 
WOO.OOOtOOO  as  the  total  i-ental  of  land  in  the  United  States. 
Fo«r  per  cent,  is  probably  a  larger  avernge  rent  than  land  brings 
iB^hecfluse  land-owners  raise  prices  on  land  when  it  produces  more 
Ihan  tbn»e  per  cent,  after  paying  taxes. 

For  a  poptiUition  of    fifty  Tnillions  the  gi-onnd  i*ent  amounts  to 
eight  dollars  apic;je  jicr  year,  or  21  cents  per  day.     This  result 
•I  l>c  surprising  to  all  who  have  been  interested  in  Mr.  George's 
Sanation  of  Progress  and  Poverty. 
To  he  sure,  this  amount  would  be  a  considerable  item  wei*e  the 
tnwme  very  <maU  —  say  eight  or  ten  or  even  fifteen  cents*     For, 
iu  Hist  CJiae.  one*fourlh  or  one-seventh  of  the   income  would  go 
forgrDund  rent.    Hut  tiic  total  average  income  of  tlic  popuiutiiin  of 
iTnited  States  is  forty  cents  per  day  apiece,  or  S14t>  per  year • 
.  Eiiwarrl  Atkinson,  in  his  *•  Disiriljutiou  of   Prurlucts,"  (New 
Vork,  G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons,  1885,)  a  valuable  contribution  lo  the 
iiitdligent  discussion  of  economic  problems,  estimates  the  average 
^ftuaal  income  at  5i^  cents  per  day.     Mr.  Atktuson^s  method  is  a 
forreet  one.     lie  estimates  (see  p.  129)  the  wheat  crop  not  ex- 
^Oltod  aa  oonverteil  into  bread,  three- fourths  of  the  corn  crop  ns 
^ooveriad  (nlo  meat,   and   np[>lies   average    retail   prices — ^  (this 
eoQfils  in  the  aggregate  labor  of  farmer,  butcher,  carrier,  and  domes- 
tic help  of  the  consumer.)      Next,  hv  estimates  the  textile  product 
imt  exported  as  manufaetumd  and  made  into  clothing,  and  calculates 
\Hb  raloe  at  average  retail  prices,  as  before*     Thirdly^  be  reckons  the 
'H  of  mines  and  forests  in  the  same  way  iu  their  final  form, 
ted  for  consumption;    finally,  he  estimates  the  value  of 
importa  made  ready  and  distributed  for  consumption.     The  total 
bbor  of  ttie  entire  Ofty  miUious,  whether  in  the  sLop^  the  field  or 
in  Iht*  hou^e^  is  thus  obUiiued. 
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Mr,    Atkinsmi  does  not   give    us   Ibe  items  tbiis  carnt*<l  outM 
but  prints  a  lulter  from  Mr.  Joseph  JSimino,  Chi»*r  i»f  the  Burefni 
of  Statistics,  who  estimates  as  follows  : 

The  total  value  of  the  annual  products  of  the  United  Btates : 

Ain-icuJture»  «^3»  000,000,  MOO 

Manufactures,  a,a60.'>7yjSJl 

IlLuuii  anting  Gas  I  (partly  Ctitlniatedt;  :',n,4MMjj»(K) 

Mining^        ,       .       .       .       ,  2;;<;,2::i.40H 

Forestry,  (partly  eatimatud,)  4uri»(M)^3,tH^o 

FishcrieB 43,04  G,M53 

Meat  production  and  wool  clip  on  rnnches.   (eati- 

niHted,)      .....  40,000,f>00 

PcirolcuTn,  mtinufuctured  product,  4i,000»iJ00 

Totals  (TnaterijUs  out,)  .         .  a9,8ir,?0a,052 

The   estimate   here   given  is  eviileutly  inteuded   as   the 
aoiiual  product  without  deducti ug  materiob  used  iu  mauufacturi 
or  other  duplicatioos  of  products,  notwithstauding,  the  parcnth 
sis  after  ''Total  "  aays  '*  materials  out."     lu  the  census  volu: 
giving  the  statistics  of  manufactures,  for  example,  the  material 
used  are  given  at  83,396, 82S^y40  and  deducted  from  the  85^569,^ 
570,191,  leaving  61,1172,755,512  as  the  total  net  product  of  maO' 
ufacturcs  (see   p.  x,  of  that   volume).     The '' materials   used" 
include  products  counted  already  in  the  agricultural  items  and  als 
a  duiiHcation  of  items  counted  as  products  of  manufacture  (cot- 
tou  and  wool,  for  example^  appearing  as  such,  and  also  iis  cloth, 
and  agjiin  as  clothing.) 

Again,  as  the  meat  prcKluct  is  counted,  the  hay  crop  ('S4Uli,5Uj,^ 
783),  and  three-fouMh»  of  the  corn  crop  (equal  to  ^521,000.000) 
shoidd  also  bo  deducted — these  tlirec  deductions  reducing  the 
total    value    of  the    auuiial   proiluct  to  S5,4'j0,571 ,320.     Add  to 
thii^  (♦ieductiug  rnaterials)  I  he  househtdd  manufactures,  home-made 
clothing,  etc.,  ($250,000,00))),  the  buildings  of  all  kinds  erected 
within    the   year,    (8100,000,000),    the    miles   of  raih'oad  adde4, 
(8200,000,000)  ;  amount  consumed  on  the  farm,  prod  ucU  of  forest 
farm  and  kitchen  gardens,  etc.,  and  not  reckoned  in  the  censui 
($750,000,000)  ;  freight  transportation  on  railroads,  shippiug  an< 
cuuala — an  atlding  to  the  liuni  value  of  products — (8516*000,000) 
and  a  total  of  87,3O0,0OO,O00*   is  found   without  reckoning  lU( 


i 


•lit:.  MulbaU,  Id  Ills  "  HimUnyot  Prices.**  eit)iiiiit«slb«  »imoal  product  of  llii*Uiin4 
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boojctiolil  work  of  (Itial  preparation  of  food^  etc-t  for  eonsiiinp' 
twa.  This  gives  exactly  40  ceuls  per  day  to  each  inhabitant.  Mr* 
itkiDSon  estimates  the  consumption  od  farms  at  <»ne  billion  (iol- 
,or  $40  R  year  for  each  member  of  the  timers'  families  — 
estimate  seemingly  loo  large*  His  estimate  of  the  value  of 
tliefiua)  processes  of  preparation  for  consumption  would  be  2,500 
millions,  pertmps  not  too  niuch  for  the  20  million  domestic  workere. 
Tbt;  average  ground  rent,  then,  amounts  tooaly  one-etghieenth  of 
the  average  annual  production  (or  one  twenty-fifth  according  to 
Atkinson's  estimate).  If  tins  s^um  should  be  regarded  as 
king  any  gi^at  difference  in  the  wages  of  the  poor*  it  is  certain 
ibAi  ft  grain  of  thrift  or  economy  will  much  more  than  compensate 
for  ll.  This  sura  is  only  a  trifle  more  than  the  amount  of  the  local 
taxmioa  (State,  County,  town  and  district),  while  if  the  national 
UsatiQii  were  likewise  placed  upon  land  values  instead  of  coU 
lectecJ  by  larifTs  and  excises  it  would  swell  the  ground  rent  to  the 
•urn  of  7^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  true  valualion.  This  result 
W€ttld  make  it  impossible  for  farmers  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie 
IVtleil  States  to  get  a  living  by  raising  staple  crops,  as  we  shall 
•winter  on  when  wo  discuss  Mr,  George's  plan  for  collecting  all 
Tevpnaea  from  land  directly. 

For  a  cotHitry  where  the  rents  may  fairly  he  supposed  to  be 

pxofbiianl    most    persons   would    select  the  United    Kingdom  of 

^»*T!al  Britain  and  Ireland.     In   that  country  there  prevail  enor- 

n$  inequalities  of  land  ownership*     They  have  arisen  partly  by 

Btary  conquest  and  partly  by  a  survival  of  the  old  system  of 

tenure  which  prevailed  in  the  village  community,  an  Institution 

tbidi  underlies  all  present  civilization. 

Primogeniture   implies   the    theory  that  there  Is  not  absolute 

ersbip  in  land,  but  a  sort  of  life-estate  only,     1\m  effects  are 

in  tike  massing  of  targe  possessions  in  few  hands. 

Bui  etreti  In  the  United  Kingdom  land  does  not  exact  a  very  large 

[•mount  of  rent  per  inhabitant — ^only  2 J  cents  per  day  — 

lightly  larger  sum  than  in  the  United  Stales.     Meanwhile 

tilt  imKluction  10  Great  Britain  has  Ixfcome  so  large  that  land 

Ttloea  are  dwarfed  in  comparison.     The  relative  increase  of  land 

in  price  litt®  been  twenty-thtee  per  cent*  in  thirty  year^. 


ItMl 

lUO 
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Houses,  on  the  other  baud,  have,  iu  the  mesiaUme,  gained  138 
per  ceut.  ill  aggregate  value. 


idfio 
100 


1800 

130 


1S70 

164 


23H 


The  aggregate  incomes  from  miwufactures,  oiercaiitilc  employ* 
ments  and  professions  ha%'e  more  tlitio  doubled. 

1»Q0  1890  1^0  \Bm 

100  125  174  228 

In  fact,  land  in  1801  was  assessed  at  900  millions  sterling  ami 
in  1882  at  only  1880  tnillions  sterling,  haviug  scarcely  doubled  in 
eighty  years  ;  while  the  vahie  of  houses  had  increased  from  306 
millions  to  2280  millions  sterling,  or  to  more  than  seven  times  tho 
amount.  The  iniscetlaneona  items  of  wealth  in  Great  Britain  had 
increased  \n  the  same  eighty  j^ears  from  734  millions  to  4560  mil- 
lions,* Land,  it  would  seem,  in  Great  Britain,  grows  relatively  a 
less  important  item  in  national  wealth,  and  this  proves  again  that 
Mr.  George  has  been  mistaken  in  his  solution  of  the  problem. 
And  this  would  be  true  were  rent  twice  as  large  a  sum  in  the 
aggregate,^ — were  it»  for  instance,  four  cents  a  day  instead  of  two 
cents,  it  would  be  no  inaup[>ortable  burden  with  our  income  of 
forty  cents,  f 

•MtahaU,  Hist.  Fricos,  p.  111.  Thia  work  of  Mr,  Mulh&ll  and  the  work  of  Mr. 
Atklji»oii,  above  referred  tO|  Are  commended  to  Cbe  general  reader  as  ebe  moet  naefol 
book^  on  tblH  subject. 

t  Ut.  George  in  "  Frog^reaa  and  Poverty "  (p.  260)  rofors  to  FrofeMor  Fa.wceU*s 
ejit[mate  of  the  *■  Capitalized  rental  value  of  the  I.atia  in  EnRlund  '*  as  £4,.!iO0,iO00,OOOt 
over  twenty  thousand  million  doltan.  This  estimate  mu#L  Include  bothlnnd  and 
bultdiogs  and  U  very  large  even  for  the  entire  United  Kingdom.  Every  crUlcAt 
student  of  thin  subject  kiinwa  how  dilBcuU  it  is  to  reconcile  the  condjctin^  state- 
ment;! res^^^^^^tig  the  items  of  EufxliNh  wealth.  E%eu  Mulban,  who  is  an  indasttbms 
compiler  and  who  ha*^  become  quite  sai^acloun  in  bis  estimatea*  throuph  much  study 
of  the  comimrntive  stntisticst  of  the  twenty  flrst  nations  of  modem  times,  is  oo- 
castonaUy  confrasini^  In  his  technical  terms.  In  his  *•  lllgtory  of  Prlre^  nlrce  I8W>/' 
(p.  84)t  he  gives  the  total  •' aifri cultural  capital  in  land'*  a'  i7d'  mlUlans  *iierUng  fur 
ilie  United  Klogilom,  evidently  meaning /«^"Wi /turn  J^ui^cWnj/s,  ttnd/tnri^sby  the 

[  lerm  "tond^"  on  papfe  HI  he  Rives  the  total  *•  weaUb  in  lauds  *'  at  \»m  iniUions  sterl- 
ing for  the  Uuited  Klni^ilora,  meaning  (and  nsett  for  fanu^  and  for  imii*lltnf  lots  by 

I  the  term  **  land  **  in  this  place^  for  he  ^reB  houses  at  2280  miUious  sterling  and  5i4ii- 
ctHei  at  4AG0  millions  itterliiiK:  in  the  ^ame  table.  The  one  autburlty  ihat  cummaods 
universal  respect,  Robert  (iiJIen,  bead  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  London 
Soard  of  Trade,  estimates  the  total  land  value  of  the  UoUed  Kingdom  at  2007  mlL* 
lions  sterling;  and  the  buibbn;;^  at  N20  millions  sterliuj;,  for  1875.  This  would  give  a 
total  of  about  i^  17,000,000 ,CHM)  for  alt  real  estate  except  the  caunls,  radroads,  mines. 
iron  works,  aud  gas  works,  whti^b  amount  in  the  agKre^ate  to  HIT  millions  sterlluic 
additituial,  sweUiui*  the  total  real  estate  to  4J44  millions  sterling,  or  a  little  leas  thau 


vifBBxrn  on  ntonr  or  puoPBEirr  in  land. 
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The  Cause  of  Mr.  Geohoe's  Eruoh. 
If  one  got!8  carefully  over  tbc  arguments  of  Mr,  George  iu  the 
first  hdf  of  bis  **  Progress  and  Poverty,*'  be  discovers  that  ihei'e 
IB  00  account  made  of  the  difference  between  land  used  for  agri- 
ctilture  and  land  used  for  building  sites.  Land  for  building  pur« 
pOHcs  iss  jire vented  from  demanding  higli  prices  by  competition 
tiib  soburl^an  ngricultural  lands.  The  rapid  transit  of  the  rail- 
road prciiinee**  this  eoropetition,  offering  to  the  laljorer  in  tbe  city  a 
dnp  building  lot  carved  out  of  a  country  form,  in  a  healthful 
locslit)*.  On  the  other  hand«  capital  in  the  form  of  cheap  trans- 
pprlatiou  keeps  down  the  price  of  farmitig  laud  on  the  Atlantic 
coa4t  liy  bringing  into  competition  with  it  the  border  lands  of  the 
ib»t.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  shown  U8  that  one*  day's  work  of  tbe 
Item  laborer  will  pay  for  the  transportation  from  the  far  west 
ill  the  meal  and  bread  he  consumes  in  one  year.  Under  this 
cf*(t){H'tilion,  we  tiud  a  general  decline  in  the  value  of  farms  in  the 
older  sections  of  the  United  States,  in  those  localities  removed  at 
tiliatance  of  three  miles  or  more  from  a  railroad  station-  Capi- 
Ul  baa  itii  band  on  the  throat  of  land  pro[)erty,  contrary  Vo  the 
Ikwiry  of  BIr,  George,  who  supposes  thai  land  has  the  advantage 
orerciipitAl  and  labor. J 

at]  for  the  land  »1one.    Tb«  liind  a^Utne  accoriUng  to  Mr* 

IS  n>iii..>T,^  <^f'rMng  lor  tlic  Itiid  In  the  U«iu»  excepted) 

1  Mill  HI  hiUloriti  of  ilnU»r«.    {The  t«lJil  «3«iiit 

<n  tbe  riMted  dtalcj^  ib  ot\\y  103  tulUli»i&>, 

L  iut»l  ciyeusn  ol  over  WKK*  mdliouti  of  doUara.)   in  iHlii  a  ]>ArUa- 

i.  (lUlilJAbed  li  **bliJe  Ixiok"  In  2  vols,  entitled  ''Land  nwnen*  to 

•k« :  Return  of  tbe  owners  of  Laud  of  uue  acre  and  tiirwarda  In  ILDg* 

'  eAtiU9ive  of  tlie  MetTtt|>"^lai«  witli  tbeir  uaiuf^^,  ailUje»a4}s»  extent  uf 

f        '  "    T"        <  ini4  roUcctril  w»*rn  for  the  year  IS*i  and 

Eld  and  Wiilcis,  (witb  t^itduu  omitted)  tJie 

- ...'    ,t:  M. I   •  M    ''^'oiiftMil  uud  Irehutd  a  total  af 

tbi»  »um  3  por  '  "  raid* nil rM.'d  rerjtnJ  value  of 

^<i  found  lobe  £^,  far  tb«  I'tdteU  KiU);duiij,    Tlil« 

rii  rtsf  &eatl7  wnai  i'rnfeM«»r  iTawcett  glir«(i  tor  hitglaud  alone.  It  l&  clear  enougti 
'  tliati  itkal  LUr  **  i^rus^i  citimatcd  rental'*  included  tbe  rcuixit  for  liuildini^s  and  all 
'  of  ttttprovemenlii  aa  well  na  larul.  Schedule  A.  of  tbe  Incoiuv  Tax  |u  IMTB 
i  tliai  tbe  i^cal  iueome  from  lainb  and  boutet  to  their  ownon  wat  Li:i£,7'Jf)JjH, 
m  at  tb«  "  iprciss  ej»tlmat«d  renUil,"  i:lven  by  ibu  « vmiuls- 
to  EottlaDd,  pp.  'J3Zt  25T  at>d  2f>t$>.  U»e  ujuni  conctude  that 
^  'rt  Qot  Include  aome  buddlntc*  v^itb  tbe  land.  MulliaU'i 
rt|  alK)ve  attd  at  ^  pcsr  rent,  tbe  r«nt  muuM  »vc  a^ 
•  r  i't>nt.  it  >tonld  averat^e  about  3  ccntj  per  day  i»er 
«vhloh  Iff  Uoiibilua*  toa  lJtier«l«  ihtt  aiuoiiiit  jmr 
a  cent. 


oti J  I  :  :  1 

Nf .  liittiMi 

rtrajied  hv  - 


tCai|t(Uil  (ff^iia labor  Iroui  iii< 


liUy  of  laud,  and  the  pft^^eut  rtitio  of  laud  tu  the 
^;il<iiui  I  in  If.    Iji  iircmt  lirltAtn  j&ml   IrriiLtiil  it 
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Whatever  may  be  the  solutioD  of  the  phenomenon  of  povertj 
persisting  umid  growing  wealth,  it  is  clear  that  private  property  in 
laud  is  not  the  eause  of  it.  But  wi^  may  well  inquire  at  this  poiat 
for  the  more  exact  statistics  of  wealth  and  poverty.  How  many  are 
rich?  what  amount  of  wealth  have  they?  How  much  do  the  poor 
receive  of  the  productions  of  their  labor? 

Do  THE  Rich  Grow  Richer,  thi:  Poor  Poorer? 

It  was  Karl  Marx  who  announced  the  pessimistic  view  regard- 
ing modern  industrial  societ}^:  **"  The  rich  are  growing  richer  and 
fewer  ;  and  the  poor  are  growing  poorer  and  more  numerous  ;  the 
middle  class  are  growing  poorer  and  fewer**'  Mr.  George  seems 
to  think  that  private  property  in  land  necessarily  produces  this 
state  of  fltlairs.  But  in  Great  Britain,  where  Marx  spent  the 
last  thirtj*three  years  of  his  life,  statistics  prove  that  the  general- 
ization is  an  error. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  Income  Tax»  under  Schedule  D»  fnrnislies 
statistics  regarding  the  number  of  persons,  companies  and  corpora- 
tions in  mercantile,  manufacturing  or  professional  employ menta, 
whose  annual  incomes  exceed  £150  (or  say  $750).  Schedule  A  gives 
like  statistics  regartliug  incomes  from  ownership  of  lands,  tenements 
and  titiies  ;  Schedule  B  regarding  incomes  from  occupation  of  lands 
and  tenements.  In  Schedule  D^  in  1851,  incomes  from  public  com- 
panies, besides  individuals,  engaged  in  manufactures  and  trad- 
ing, etc.,  were  included ;  and  in  1867  these  companies  were 
increased  by  transferring  to  them  from  Schedule  A  the  companies 
managing  mines,  quarries,  iron  works,  gas  works,  railroads,  water 
works,  canals,  etc.,  but  in  IH71M0  these  latter  companies  were 
excluded,  leaving  only  companies  of  tradesmen,  textile  manufac- 
turers, and  similar,  besides  individnals.  But  the  vast  mass  of  in- 
comes reported  are  those  of  private  individuals,  and  hence  the 
numbers  may  be  taken  as  directly  proportional  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  individual  incomes. § 


" 


formB  oae-flltb  of  the  total  wealth ;  It  Ia  1@S0  mitUonH  sterling,  wltb  &Q  ancnal  reouil 
of  £66,442,000  (or  3%  per  cent,  on  actual  value).  Tlie  total  wealihof  the  Cnlted  King. 
^omU  £8,720  mUlione.  See  MnlbaU'fi  Dictionary  of  Seatistlci.  pp.  266.  2G8  ami  4@B. 
See  alio  tbe  cautJout  eBtluinf es  of  Rol>eri  Giffeu,  beatl  of  tUe  Staiistical  Departmcut 
CKf  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  an  addrees  r^ud  before  the  London  statistical  Society, 
Janoary  15,  IMT^u-pubUihed  Jri  tbe  journjiL  of  the  Statistical  Bktclety,  1S7S. 

)See  Leonl  L.evi's  **  Wages  and  KamiDgi^  of  the  Workinj^  Claafteai**  l^odnti:  John 
Murray,  lSii5,  pp.  48  and  m.  Compare  with  this  Robert  Giffen's  "  The  Frogresa  of  the 
Working  r|a«t««,"  Kconnmi4^  TratU,  No,  XVL,  New  York. 


OfMlBHiiik. 
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£l5r>  10        300 
m  io        500 

1,(00  to    :>,oo(» 

J.00ft  to     3,000 

J,0OO  to    lO.OOO 

10.000  to  50,rHX) 

60.000  And  over. 

ToUls, 

Avenge  Income, 

Id  the  above  Uble  we  see  by  the  iocrease  of  incomes  in  187^- 
80  th&t  there  are  now  3^  times  as  inaD}'  io  the  lowest  rank  of  the 
» class  aa  in  18dO   (iDCome^  $750  to  81,500);  3  times  as 

BjiDthe  nextraok  (ioeoiues  81,500  to  82,500);  2J  times  as 
man/  with  iucomes  rroro  $2,500  to  $5,000 ;  2^  times  as  many  with 
iBoonies  from  $5,000  to  $10,000 ;  2J  times  as  many  from  $10,000 
to  tl5sOOO,  meaowhile  the  population  has  increased  only  33  per 
eeoL 

The  middle  class  (incomes  8750  to  $5,000)  has  trebled  — 102,489 
(in  1850)  to  333,022  (in  18*^0).  The  moderately  wealthy  class 
(bcoines  $5,000  to  $15,000)  baa  more  than  doubled  (6,050  to 
liW). 

Tbe  laboring  class,  whose  annual  incomes  are  less  ttian  $750, 
ged  in  1850-51,  £53  ($265)  ;  in  1881  the  average  had  risen  to 
($il5).*  Verj'  many,  180,000  or  more,  had  ascended  from 
^^  (XKir  class  toto  the  class  paying  an  income  tax.  Mnlballf 
girM  the  numlier  in  each  million  of  inbabitanU. 


iai2 

1850 
1860 
1070 
1880 


8280 
8050 

2896 
41311 
6^25 


:M 

63 
C7 

88 


In  America  we  have  no  complete  returns,  but  we  can  prove  the 
Hoie  results  by  the  tncrense  in  wages. 
Id  cotton  manofacturing,  the  wages  of  operatives  in  Massacbn- 
[mtf  in  1840  were  $175  a  year,  with  13  hours  of  labor;  in  1883, 

«CMBiL«vl,Jlild,p.  03, 

tMoUuUS :  Diet,  SUttit,,  p.  3S.  These  flgureBihow  oot  only  the  Incomee  of  Seb«diU<» 
I  ti.  but  ftI«o  af  8«li«<}iileii  A  tUid  B. 
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wages  $287,  hours  of  labor,  11.     In  iron  mannfuctiiring,  wages  1 
PennsylvRDia,  1800-64,  8353  per  year  ;  in  187j-7Q,  848C.»  Onthfl 
topic  the  investigations  of  Hon.  Carroll  D.   Wright,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statiatics  of  Labor  for  Massachusetts*  and  recently  eallo^l 


25 

I 


to  the  office  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  are  of 
highest  value,  and  suffice  to  prove  that  the  wages  of  laborers  in 
^lassaehusette  are  at  present  42  per  cent,  higher  than   in  Gr 
Britaint,  as  regards  power  of  purchasing  comforts,  and  thai  th^ 
have  inct^ased  in  amount  over  what  they  were,  to  such  an  ext 
that  the  laijorer  is  constantly  moving  away  from  that  **  minimum" 
which  will  give  bat  a  bare  living." 

It  is  understood  that  all  statistics  regarding  wages  must  be  cod^P 
pareii  with  t^ibles  of  *'  price  levels,"  showing  the  cost  of  neceasaj^^ 
articles  of  food  and  clothing,  etc.} 

According  to  the  statistics  of  priee-leveh§  grain  counta  for  25 
percent,  of  the  aggregate  consumption;  meat  for  IG;  iron  an 
steel  wares  for  7 ;  daii-y  products  for  6J ;  cotton   goo<ls  for 
lumber  for  5  ;  woollen  goods  for  4  (and  other  items  for  less  Iha 
these) .     That  is  to  say :  the  chief  articles  that  affect  the  eo«t  i 
living  rank  according  to  these  numbers  in  their  power  to  raise 
lower  said  cost  of  living.    In  comparing  the  actual  average  cost  of 
living  in  one  epoch  with  that  in  another,  reference  must  \ie  had  to 
these  ratios.    It  will  not  do  to  count,  for  example,  meat,  which  is  1 G 
j)er  cent.,  against  woollen  goods,  which  amount  to  only  4  per  c^nl 
of  the  value  of  products  of  human  industry.     Taking  the  twen^ 
items  that  comprise  W  per  cent,  of  all  human  industries,  the  resa 
is  found  that  prices  of  the  period  from  1841-50  are  over  5  per  ceitl 
higher  than  those  of  1881-84. 

Meat  has  risen  but  grain  has  fallen.     Agricultural  produc 
average  somewhat  higher  prices.     Manufactures  are  much  lowerj 

•'*  TUe  Dlstribulicn  of  Proauctor"  se«  Mr.  Atkli3ioti*iiiiitxucUveextaibit8,oii  pp.  i 
anil  iiiiO. 

tSee  MMi,  R<*|>ort  on  the  St«tiitlc«  of  Labor,  for  1884,  pp.  432,  4eilc    S«e  alfto  Ffi^t 
Reijoi  t  of  I',  S,  ComminsioQer  of  Labor,  1886,  pp-  411,  4C6,  ou  cost  of  Uvio^. 

iTlioroUI  Rogers'  **  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wa|>f«»|"  U  a  storelioiif  e  of  Infonna- 
tloit  nrgardtDg  wQf;«a  and  tbelr  imrchastng  pricea.    Tbouf^h  It  ahowa  vmsfc  origin 
rttvemrcbr  aail  ooiitains  valualile  Kvu4<ral  reflcctlooii  perlupft  H  faJla  to   coiiti 
properly  the  hiBtotf  of  ocouumieaJ  cltauges  wiih  ibclr  causes  aa  fouDd  In  potuia 
revolutions  and  couuticutal  wars. 

i»tse  pages  6,  fli  ITO,  11  ?,  m  luid  177  aod  178 of  MuJIiaU's  Hist,  of  FHc«s  for  the  imp 
taut  metliod  of  ascertaining  the  prloe-level  l^y  ilie  toUl  volume  of  U*do  UistcMl 
ttjr  index  numbera. 


BlBATe  ON  EIGHT   OF   FROPEaTT   IN   LAND. 
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TbeincrBftse  of  steam  power  all  over  the  wartd  anil  especially 
[the  tJoKed  States  oootiiiaallj  works  to  make  prices  lower  aud 

Btausciigliiei*  in  Qteat  Britain  ttnount  to    1^,740, 000 »000  bor»e  poirer. 

"        **        **  Comment  of  Europe       »•       "  U,820»000»0OO      *♦         *• 
•»  United  Stfttes.  **      '*    10,540,000.000      *'        " 

It  k  evident  that  the  conquest  of  nature  by  labor-saving  ma- 
cfai'  fit?  amount  of  production  per  iiihab> 

iUii    ,  ij  is  pi*operly  ertecLed.f 

Tb«  average  daily  production  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  United 
'and  to  be  40  cents  on  the  basis  of  7300  tnillion  dol- 
rmal  product.  The  average  daily  production  of  an 
inluibitAQt  of  the  British  United  Kingdom  is  38  cents  on  a  basis 
uf  one  thousand  million  sterling  total  aouual  product.  But,  at 
li47  tntl lions  sterling,  J  the  figures  usiiallr  given  for  that  product, 
lttR49ooiits  a  day,  making  by  ffCr  the  largest  average  income,  per 
iiih&hitaot,  in  the  world. 

Tbe  total  income  of  Russia  is  4240  million  dollars,  and  to  each 
iDdivldual  this  gives  14  cents  per  day.  For  the  agrieulturnl  pop- 
uJnion  north  of  the  black  soil  belt  the  earning  i^  barely  4  cents 
per  (lay  on  an  average  through  tbe  3'ear«  for  each  inhabitant. 

The  production  of  the  United  States  has  risen  to  40  cents  per 
d»j  for  each  inhabitant  from  an  avemge  of  25  cents  in  1850.§ 

•Mutbili**  IC«tiatat«  for  1&83— p.  A3  IlUi.  PHeet, 

r"IiiiM«y  toprovo  tlMt  tlie  gn:ftC  niti^reniefit  of  raoderu  dAya,  the  employin«iit 
^of  atchiiiilCAl  In  Uie  plftcc  of  butujin  forcrs,  oper&tes  uitimAtelj  in  liheapening  pro- 
\  And  In  i»ott«rlD|;  the  waf^s  of  l^bor/"    TborolU  Rofrers*  ■*  Six  Centuries  of 

VUmnm  Lctl  Ckoc*  elt.  p.  7)  ftp«mk»  of  £l«^4  mUUonA  9M  tti«  gro^t  loootne,  wid 
I  that  Ikere  In  dupltcatloti  of  tt^ms  Id  that  eflttniate.    "The  net  ineouie  of 
itoD  Ift  |trobftbly  lOM  fhmn  £J,QO0,O0O«0Oi»  per  ntinuni."    MulhuU,  however,  glvM 
dJNTyOOQ.ooo,  A*  the  net  Uiuom«. 

%Xbm  MUcDAte  hero  niAdo  for  1896  cotopAred  with  th&t  for  1980.  given  tn  cente  per 
iar.lA  M  follow*: 

iiMO*  iftoa. 

Aftieui t Li  t n  HM'lu dim;  Uve  stock),  .       ,       «       •       .  Ifieente  .       .       13  ceati 

Mann  5  ted 10.«  '*  5,a  ♦* 

JTipii^  I II  enhiwnoed  value  of  prodncte,        8.T  **  .  1^3  " 

ruu uri^j  pf  ^Uuiji  coiuumed  In  household  Add  not 

i^lM^rt^cl ,       .       ,        i.1  '*  .  .       .         3-8" 

ires,. l.l  *♦  .  .       .         1.8  *• 

Aod  houaet,  rolnloip,  aahedee 

i,M,..U M.m 2.    "  .  .        .         1_" 

Tutia,  ..,...-  40  CCQU  25  oeuU, 
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SiDce  the  rental  of  llie  laod  of  the  country  in  1850  (estimating 
the  land  at  tht*  low  eatiniate  of  3  billion  dollars),  at  four  per  ceut, 
amounted  to  IJ  cents  (1.43  cents)  per  day  to  each  mhabitaDt^  it 
is  seen  that  while  Ibe  income  bus  increased  15  cents  per  day  the 
average  rental  per  inhabitant  has  increased  in  thirty  3'ear8  only 
J  cents  per  day* 

DOES   THE   WAGE-EARNER   GET    niS    SHARE? 

At  40  cents  per  day  and  ^I4t>  per  year  for  each  inhabitant  it 
followH  that  each  person  following  a  gainful  occupation  (sinee 
according  to  the  census  each  person  enrolled  in  such  occupation 
supports  2 JO  persona  on  an  average),  should  earn  $K35  per  day 
or  ^34*80  per  month,  provided  that  all  production  was  distributed 
pro  rata  to  the  wage -earners  and  that  nothing  whatever  went  to 
capital  as  interest,  and  nothing  to  land  for  rent,  nor  anything  far 
supervision  or  superior  skill.  This  would  be  the  basis  of  distri- 
bulion  according  to  ProudboUi  the  Socialist.  Mr.  George  is  uot 
a  Socialist,  but  he  believes  that  labor  is  robbed  of  a  portion  of  its 
full  worth.  As  this  view  has  been  again  and  again  asserted  it  has 
come  to  be  l>ehcved  by  large  nnnibers  among  the  skilled  laborers 
in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries.  It  will  surprise 
this  class  of  wage-earners  to  see  that  all  persons  receiving  over 
$34.80  per  month  arc  receiving  more  than  tbey  could  [>t>s8ibly 
receive  were  the  total  annual  product  ilivided  equally  among  those 
occupied  in  lucrative  occupations,  without  allowing  anything  to 
capital,  or  land,  or  supervision.  Inasmuch  as  skilled  labor 
receives  as  wages  from  two  to  four  dolhirs  per  day  In  most  of  the 
States,*  while  common  laborers  in  manufacturing  establishments 
receive  ?  1.25  to  81.50,  the  wages  of  labor  in  the  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industries  is  already  above  the  average  received 
by  all,  rich  and  i^oor,  to  the  extent  of  from  15  cents  to  82*65 
per  day.  Whereas,  S417,«jO  per  annum  should  be  the  average 
pro  rata  if  capital,  and  labor  and  supervision  were  to  go  unpaid » 
teamsters  in  Illinois  get  $159.51) ;  tailors,  $542.94  ;  stone  masons, 
S4C7.21  ;  printers^  $654,  etc,  accoiding  to  investigations  of  the 
Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.! 

•See  tliird  bletmt&l  report  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  StatliliGS  for  ItUoola  (1884)  by  Mr. 
Jgbn  S.  Lord,  Socreur; ;  wbere  |S  12^  U  tbearerag«f|^¥ea  foraUvkilleil  iDechafilc«. 
7<^  e»UihUi^hmentA  In  lUtnois  pay  $2,fM)  ami  over;  1400  «»tii.h|tAhiuc;itt9  out  ot  l<i60 
from  which  returns  w€rc  obtaluecl,  pay  |2.O0  and  over. 

tSee  pp.  16fi-2&l  Report  For  1884.  S«e  also  Appeadbt  A,  pp.  205-410  of  tbc  Report 
of  the  U.  S.  Cumuiissiouer  of  Labor  for  IStMJ. 
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If  some  peraoDS  get  more  than  the  average  sum  of  €34.80  per 
QOflth  it  is  clear  that  others  most  get  less.  What  laborers  get 
less  thfto  the  aTerage  aooual  product?  It  is  easy  to  reply :  It  is 
fcbe  ftrm  laborer,  who  gets  only  $22.21^,  without  boanl,  as  the 
ftrer^  found  by  averaging  the  rates  paid  in  the  several  States* 
JDHcb  lets  than  that  sum,  averaging  by  number  of  laborers. 
I  fact  seems  forced  upon  us  by  these  statistics  that  the  work- 
I  engaged  in  manufacturing  mechanical  products  as  well  as 
fo  trade  and  traosportation,  have,  by  their  organizatiou  and  per* 
iisteat  agitation  for  higher  wages  succeeded  in  obtaiuiug  a  larger 
tttare  of  the  annual  production^  leaving  the  farming  population 
with  imaUer  wages  averaging  al>out  f  of  the  wages  paid  to  those 
In  manufacturing,  mining  and  transportation. f 


The  Results  of  Thrift  asd  Economy. 

^BiTing  been  foY*  sometime  comteroplating  the  spectacle  of  pro- 
[  b)  population,  in  facilities  for  locomotion  and  communication, 
ronny  people  have  come  to  believe  that  the  average  annual  pro- 
_idttCt  must  have  increased  so  much  that  each  inhabitant  can  live 
merely  in  comfort  but  In  actuni  luxury,  if  he  receives  his  full 
slitre*  But  while  we  see  multitudes  of  individuals  around  os  rise 
frmn  poverty  to  affluence  by  energj^  and  economy  practised  for 
tifcmy  years,  3*et  the  great  mass  of  the  population  does  not  prac- 
tice economy  althongh  it  exerts  much  energy.  The  progress  of 
tlw  entire  nation  in  productive  power  is  accordingly  much  slower. 
Thrift  and  economy  means :  Deny  yourself  superfluous  articles 
^*r  fixKJ,  drink  and  clothing  and  invest  their  cost  in  durable  arti- 
cle, iud  espeeiaJly  in  capital  which  itself  aids  in  producing. 

At  first  thought  it  would   seem  that  economy  is  a  virtue  which 

accomplishes  roost  when  it  is  scarcest  —  that,  in  short,  if  all  were 

j^nomical  each  would  save  less  than  a  thrifty  person  in  a  com- 

nity  of  spendthrifts*     But  it  may  be  seen  that  if  a  whole  coin- 

"iftanity   eotiaumed   less  intoxicating   liquor  but  used  the  labor 

(^l  table  of  Mr  J .  R.  Dodge,  of  the  Nfttioo^  AgrlcultaraJ  Dufe&a, 
Vt1(ln»oa  (p.  lit).    If  It  Is  true,  u  Mr.  A.  supposes,  tliat  fArm  luburers 
(Bt,  $3133  per  mootti,  or  11  ceots  per  cUy  of  prodnoe  hm  ooimtad 
lifalvi^Qiit  to  las.es  per  month. 

i  of  vrAKCv  on  the  ^an  of  the  tradM  aikI  inaDufMSturtnir  Indaitrlfis, 
uf  eneiM*  to  not  ml  Uie  c>xpeti)>e  nf  tUe  farmer,  for  his  wii^cHt  too.  have  liu  r«&»e<l  hj 
tmop  of  m  hemut  mAtliet  And  cbeAp  iuauufaeturc&.  But  lili  tncome  luut  Dot 
^mmtitmi  to  tm^t  mt  that  of  the  m«tiuracturiDg  laliorer. 
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required  to  pay  for  it  in  mnking  belter  build  logs,  or  in  bring- 
ing land  uader  a  bigli  stale  of  cullivatiou,  or  in  perfecting  meann 
of  transportalioti,  that  wealth  would  be  saved  permaiiently  instead 
of  being  coosiuned.  So,  too,  it  follows  that  the  eonsumptiou  of 
expensive  (and  often  deletenou^)  food  or  the  wearing  of  expen- 
Rive  and  sliowy  clotning  is  a  loss  in  permanent  wealth  entirely 
unnecessary  Ijetause  its  eoBt  might  bo  pat  into  permanent  improve- 
mente  which  woubl  aid  m  production.  Labor,  too,  by  tbla 
process,  would  be  diverted  more  and  more  from  the  production  of 
article^*  of  mere  show  or  the  gi'alifi cation  of  sensuous  appetite 
and  devoted  to  the  proiluction  of  permanent  wealth*  The  more 
production  of  articles  of  enduring  usefulness,  the  greater  the  skill 
and  productive  capacity  in  those  lines,  and  hence  the  easier  it 
becomes  for  each  inhabitant  to  accumulate  such  arlieles  of  perma- 
nent wealth.  Hence,  one  economical  person  benefits  another,  and 
the  average  accumulating  power  uf  eacli  indivi(biul  iti  a  thrifty 
community  is  greater  than  that  of  a  single  thrifty  peisou  in  a 
community  of  spendthrifts. 

Not  Pboductive  Povtek  Ejfou*;!!  for  Li  xcky. 

But  as  yet  we  produce  as  a  nation  only  40  cents  daily  per  inhabi- 
tant, and  so  much  is  certaiuly  not  enough  to  supply  all  the  desiraltle 
elements  of  necessary  food,  clothing,  comfort  and  culture,  not  to 
speak  of  articles  of  luxury.  Certainly,  the  only  remedy  for  this  is 
increased  production  by  labor-saving  machinery.  Double  the 
number  of  steain-engiues  and  set  them  to  work  producing  profit- 
ably by  the  aid  of  inventions  in  machinery,  and  the  force  will  be 
an  addition  of  11,000,000  horses  or  of  110,000,000  able-bodied 
men,  to  our  industries.  This  would  so  increase  tlie  product  of 
articles  ©f  wealth  and  cheapen  I  heir  price  that  the  day's  earnings 
of  each  inhabitant  would  purchase  more  than  one  dollar  can  at 
present.  The  40  cents  daily  production  now  purchases  more  than 
42  cenU  did  in  1850.^ 

The  coneliision  is,  therefore,  that  each  person  ought  to  praclioe 
economy;  not  only  as  a  duty  to  himself  and  family,  but  as  a  duty 
that  he  owes  to  the  community,     it  is  clear  enough,  too,  ihat  it  ia 

*See  Mul|}Air§  Hlsi.  Prices.  |;.  in— «liowJiig  price  level  of  the  twenty  Items  tlmt 
et»ui]iri«e  nhiety  per  ceoi.  of  all  human  indastriefi.  See  also  p,  in  wbere  H  tppeemt 
thmt  one  dotlar  will  buy  the  same  iimouiit  of  agiirultural  iim<lMrtion  that  f  1  51  cotilii 
buy  In  Uietiecaiie  UU'lWja,  and  the  sjunc  iimouot  of  manofactured  productt  sow 
Ihat  f  S.41  did  then. 
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amulateil  wcnltU  that  renders  possilile  a  Iiirge  public  reve- 
nue ami  rentlerH  pi>sj%ible  the  support  of  unrortunnte  or  profligate 
(i«!ii)ile  wlui  become  pttu|K»rs* 

It  n  jifitl  Irulaiul  supported,  in  whole  or  in  [mrt,  l,il08,- 

i^K' ^„.,, . .  ;ii  I8o0  (onu  in  twenty*030  of  th©  population!)  ;  in 
1960,  ODly  975,000;  but  lo  1870,  l,27d«000  (tlio  American 
vir  bavtcig  r'  ices  of  food  and  other  items  52  percent. 

iltrrioj^  the  yeiK  -iJo  anri  caused  th«  ir^comus  of  half  a  mil- 

\m  Ui  prore  insutficienl  for  supporl)  ;  in  1880  the  total  number  of 
[lAtij  '  '  '    u  to  hOI(;,n(iO  (803,000  in  Kncfhmd  and  Walea). 

Ill  t  ,    riod  of  the  finnl  struggle  with  NrvjHjleon,  the  na- 

tional wealth  enabled  Great  Britain  to  aupport  its  immense  nomber 
«f  paufit'r*.  bill  at  a  yeurly  cost  of  3|  percent,  of  the  entire  annual 
jiroductof  Um  nation.  (The  iioor-nites  amuuuted  to  nearly  one 
\mmt.  in  IH7»l  and  to  0.84  per  cent,  in  18«0.) 

Tonce  in  what  way  national  wealth  nets  to  nnpport  tho»e  who 
Wf^oun fortunate  a%  to  require  aid*  consider  the  case  of  Russia, 
«lMf«  the  total  annual  product  is  only  14  centa  per  inhabitant  and 
Im  llian  lialf  as  much  in  the  ugncullural  districts  where  thei*e 
i*  lunimlly  much  suffering.'  This*  suffering  is  not  alleviated  as 
tiilum  by  thi*  distributvon  of  help  at  public  cost.  If  there  were 
wtfiltby  people  living  among  the  rural  population  their  accumti- 
lill(wift  would  \ie  drawn  uf>on  to  9Ui)t>«jrt  tfu?  starving 

Bill*  with  the  iioetrine  that  urcuTuululion  is  robbery  (a  doclrine 
inwliiimeii  by  Proudbon  and  many  other  Socialists),  it  is  evident 
Ibftt  wch  person  is  taught  the  lesson  of  improvidence.  Each 
Ilia  earnings  as  fast  as  received.  Squalor  and 
r  to  a  people  who  adopt  this  pernicious  doctrine. 

lie  Waikra  of   lalK>r-unions   have   to  see  to  li  thai  there  is 


i!I»I!l 


*      iv<\  to  the  tMal   amount  of  wealth  and  to  ita 

hoW4?%'erf  very  ou»[|(iany  distributed.    In  an  average 

'  ti  are  9i«tneC(n3n,Oi>0 quarter*  (ftajr  3,5<^,0OQ  Inuhelii) 

"t  wblcb  have  an  excess  of  »j,77o,O00  nuartera  (17 

*uii  n  i#f  wijicii  h»*e  oeiiber  exces*  nor  deflcleucy.    Theexportof 

;  Rit»»JA  i»  *t<»ft*lfty  ff»cr*M^ii>it,  bavlDg  risdi  from  B^fiiiO.OOftta.iW^OOQ 

<>•  10  quartern  Ctl*§AOtOOO  bushels)  io  18^76-10 

ise  ck»e*  ntit  throve,  however  an  excet«  of 

'I  :•«  fafulne^ftificlceii  dnrin^  rbe  Ijasi 

•^;  eren   Samara  f«3(|forte4  iluridi^ 

■  .  ...f,.  r»  -Jltil  to  ftell  tbclr  eora  iu  autuujn  to 

in   u*nal    »hi^   toml   <m>jiljr  of  unine  ten   prfivlm^a 

••  end  of  the  Sprinj;     Orneb  and  even  hark  aretheti 

akififi  bread/'— RncjruUfpM'dla BtUaualca,  artJoleati  • 

•   Wailooe  ou  /f«M«kip  cbapter  VIL 
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of  diatribution*  This  would  preveDt  a  large  part  of  the 
pOj^lAitioii  from  supposing  that  their  shares  would  be  increased  if 
there  was  a  more  equable  distribution  of  products.  We  have  seen 
that  all  persons  getting  over  $34.80  [)er  mouth  are  getting  more 
than  the  total  atuount  of  annual  pro<Uictiou  would  give  if  divnMed 
among  the  17  millions  of  wage-earners,  equally  ^ — the  farmera 
getting  less  thau  the  average  profiuct^  while  the  workers  in  tUe 
mechanic  artti  and  traies  get  more,  as  already  shown, 

Readjustaient  of  Vocations. 

Invention  makes  obsolete  the  skill  of  the  previous  generations 
and  the  people  of  the  feeblest  intellect,  not  being  able  to  readjual 
their  vocations  and  to  learn  new  trades,  are  not  alile  to  work  at 
stjfticiently  remunerative  employments.  They  must  become  |>aQ^ 
pers.  They  must  receive  help  from  the  others,  from  relativeav 
from  friends,  or  from  the  State.  Doubtless  there  is  room  for  in- 
definite improvement  in  regard  to  humane  methods  of  treating  this 
class  of  our  iK>pulation*  Hut  to  suggest  that  we  change  our  wbole 
form  of  civilization^  and  all  become  paupers,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  of  our  popula- 
tion,— that  is  no  solution  of  the  didiculty. 

Onr  form  of  civilization  is  calculated  to  develope  as  much  as 
pot^sible  the  individual  self- activity,  and  this  is  the  goal  of  all 
civilization.  To  return  to  the  old  village  community  is  to  retro- 
grade lo  the  le^el  of  society  just  one  remove  from  barbarlsni. 
The  Russian  "^  Mir  '*  shows  us  what  that  would  be ;  to  earn  from 
four  to  six  cents  per  day,  and  to  wear  one  suit  of  sheepskin  cloth- 
ing for  twelve  years,  night  and  day  ;  to  have  little  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce;*  to  have  no  career  for  the  individual  —  thai 
would  never  again  answer  for  the  race  we  belong  to.  On  the  con- 
trary we  aspire  to  a  missionary  career,  teaching  all  nations  to  be 
self- active  and  to  conquer  the  earth  by  industry,  aided  by  labor* 
saving  machinery. 

'*  There  are  no  paupers  in  Russia,"'  says  Lavaleye.  Bat  he 
means  only  that  there  are  no  poor  rates  and  no  alms-houses  in 
which  to  sup|)ort  tian|»crs.  For  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  sixty- 
three  millions  of  peasants  of  so  small  productive  power,  that 
whole  provinces  suffer  during  the  last  two   months  of  winter  for 


*MiiUi:l]I,  HUt.  Priest :  i>.  :M:   Tlie  forelKu  oommeroe  of  GreAt  Britfttn  wm  #99  ptr 
iniiabUaut  for  tb^yeitr  IKM;  tliaC  uf  UuAsia,  fd;T5. 
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Irani  of  even  the  [ilainest  food.  Our  sense  of  humanitj 
Inmld  flifltribiite  alms  to  such  sufferers,  and  we  allow  22  ceuls  & 
clsyneii  for  [laupers ;  the  Russian  is  content  with  his  four  cents* 
worth  of  food  |)er  day,  and  does  not  starve  until  that  fails,* 

Ubrtously  human  destiny  points  towards  the  realization  of 
the  possibilities  of  all  men  in  each  man.  Each  must  contribute 
tbe  fturn  of  his  experience,  his  sueeessos  and  fathires,  the  net 
Wiuli  of  bis   life   experiment  to    the    race,   and  in   return  re- 


«j  «1]|^  lo  KnaaU  often  Intliii  pu\^T  liecaufte  It  id  In  that  country  that  w«  Dnil  a 
ptftkmi  typ*  of  •ocUlifltQ  ttili  e%inUng>  In  Russia  thf  viMnf^e  community  aUU  pn>- 
fiOiL  LiTcfcye  bfta  abown  ut  (in  hU  "  rrlmirivt^  Property  ")  tbat  this  Ik  one  of 
it»ila{r«  of  difvetoiituent  in  th«  political  hi  tury  of  ali  peoples  who  b«ve  jidvanced 
in  rita\EMHon.  There  Jire  several  atngra  below  it— tbe  tnbal  life,  autaistini;  by 
ktttll&^lbe  furinK  Qomadft^  that  lubafit  by  ^razln^,  the  inlgratinjc  agrtcultttral 
irfii,  that  Imma  a  Dew  fureat  to  prt-pare  ita  fEraln  Seld,  and  aiter  three  or  four 
iti>  ri  to  a  iiew  aectSoti  and  l«uru§  anotbi^r  forest.    Huasian  civilUation  had 

»^i  9  form  of  migratut^  nj;iiculture,  when  the  Crar,  m  IflOl,  ftii<*d  the 

)"  V  cstatllshlnK  c<'rt(kt»i  and  teplaciug  tbe  migratory  aicHcuUure 

l^  rut,  the  tliiee-lidd  ivptation  of  crMpaandlbeTillaicecnniwunUy^ 

Ii'  fiiiv«i»*een  the  emnnripatlou  of  tbe  aerfa  from  tbe  feudal  f-ys- 

lucesa  uf  education  had  gtiue  on  that  eradicated  the  no- 
lan  mind,  but  the  vilisf^e  community  (tbe  **  Mir  ")  atttl 
^taaainiin  the  nuiii  ^uMrietx,  although  the  wise  policy  of  the  government  baa  been 
•a  tntTwlnff  urbatj  Mfe  and  the  new  utatus  of  free  bibor  from  weatem  Europe. 
^*  \  V  iug,  mncbioery  and  raUrviMla  have  been  introduced,  and  skilled 

^f*  r  ted  into  ttjM  na.    I'nder  this  influence  RoBata  ba*  advanced  to  a 

*fc4ijr  f  rimuci>  -;  ■'    '      ^it.Ahhouj^btheGd  miilionn  of  peaa- 

•  I  lo  the  de|{ree  of  wealth  and  luxury 

.-^.    ..  ^....  ,  .     ....  I  .  i.m  that  lasts  for  a  dufcuyearsaml  ia 

I  initead  of  rlotb.    T\^MU  the  slow  development  of  iotlivid- 

i^Qiot  the  village  community,  niue-tentha  of  ImmAupoaai* 

»rily  waateil. 

•^ing  aplf  It  where  It  developea  la  repreafed  and  tnma  Into  rebellUm 
*K^U^;  ;u«  pa^trlarchal  authority  veated  in  the  ataioata.  or  TUla^^  elder,  by  the  rtl* 
"•••aa^nwhiirHi.  Theronaf»iiuf<noel»thatthc«stri)nge«ti»divlduality  istbreatenod  with 

lUi  exile  to  the  SIberlw*  mines,    Thi»  wwte  of 
kward  condition  of  ■«  linnuinai*  popnlaUon.  The 
I  li^i»  i;vnj^i  ijiiiMi   M  •^^  oirr.  J  Of  tlie  hi|^beit  culture,  only  the  iurvival  of  a 
larxsalsA^tion  tioidn  Ui»t  bark.    Hut  the  l^nglxteiit  inftiltvcta— (be  iudivld- 
h\  etecuenta  nnion^the  poptilatloo— thua  beijomt  rrsUve  under  the  piitrlarcbal 
oimunity.    In  the  army  they  are  teducvd  to  machlnea  by  ita  ilia- 
(M  of  iudoience.    See  li«  Mackenzie  ytxlinc^f**  ItttHnia,     Wallace 
CN«ftA  ^'  btid|4et, '  Mr  itatemeut  of  famUy  expeQ»««  for  one  year  (j>.  tltt)  of  a  llaher* 
^Ati'a  fftmd>>  cuusiiii&i;  of  two  able^boilled  men,  one  boy  and  two  women. 


^i»i»c,  tiMh^cmifimr,  timber,  wood*  f<U  on 


MMpmuB* 

flyc  tneatr       .       .       *       .        .    $35  00 
Trin.-*,     ......      II  m 

riotUijiK  and  booca,     ...       13  »» 
FibhiiiK  iMikte  and  amrooaiUan»      >  M> 

i«i  uo 

After  dedttAtlnic  Ijivm,  each  of  the  Ave  persona  baa  110,00  ]»cr  year  or  ihr««  eeiata 

l'»<d*y! 
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ceive  from  tlie  rac*;  the  sum  total  of  its  wisdom  aggregated  into 
piincitUes.  Each  thus  contributes  a  finite  product,  but  receives 
back  RD  infinite.  Jiince  this  result  can  be  attained  only  by  devel- 
oping the  iiKlivichial  to  his  highest  potency,  it  follows  thftt  edoctp 
tion  and  culture  are  demanded  for  each  itidivtdual  as  the  supreme 
condition  of  \m  highest  usefulness,  whether  as  producing  ma- 
terial products  or  as  communicating  to  one's  fellow-men  the  net 
results  or  tlie  experience  of  life,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  whole.*  Hence  it  is  that  the  part 
of  the  civih'zed  world  t!iat  has  emerged,  or  is  on  the  way  of 
emerging,  from  llie  village  community  and  the  succeeding  stages 
of  the  manor  and  the  cast«  system  of  labor,  adopts  a  system  of 
common  schools  open  to  all.  After  the  Crimean  war  the  govern- 
ment of  the  CV,ar  perceived  clearly  that  Russia  could  not  cope  with 
western  Europe  without  adopting  its  system  of  free  individuaUtyi 
and  therefore  it  began  a  radical  change  by  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  and  a  more  active  importation  of  industries.  After  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  western  and  southern  Europe  perceived 
another  step  indispensable  —  popular  education —  and  it  is  noir 
fully  inaugurated.  With  culture  in  general  studies, — language, 
mathematics,  science,  —  the  inventive  power  of  the  individual  in- 
creases and  the  industnes  undergo  a  gradual  or  even  a  rapid 
inetamor pilosis  in  the  direction  of  the  substitution  of  machinery' 
for  human  muscle,  and  the  traniforniatioii  of  the  hand  laborer 
into  a  brain  power  that  directs  and  guides  the  machine  which  does 
the  drudgerj  • 

Hence  a  constant  readjustment  of  Tocati  on  a  becomes  necessary, 
and  all  laltorers  who  are  mere  '*  hands,"  work  at  a  continually 
growing  disadvantage,  id  eotuparison  with  ihose  who  use  machin- 
ery, a  fact  that  leads  Mr.  Geoi^e  to  speak  of  tlie  new  forces  of 
nuiicrial  progress  as  **-  a  wedge  that  presses  down  the  lowest  class, 
while  it  raises  the  higher  classes.'*  Stated  correctly,  it  elevates  and 
emancipates  all  educated  peojile  but  leaves  the  uneducated  laboi-er 
where  lie  was,  unless  he  is  caimble  of  doing  something  that  a  ma- 
chine cannot  do,  i.  e.  some  sort  of  skilled  lal»or.  To  be  able  to  do 
onl^^  by  hand  what  a  machine  can  do,  is  to  be  a  pau[>er.t     To  the 

v'rttiDk,  for  luAtance^  of  ttie  lnfltru<iieiUAlit>  far  Oiis  particiimtion,  Uie  m»mllt|C 
lu'WBpaper,  in  which  eacli  tiuUvitlual  get*  m  gllinjiM!  af  the  life  af  the  wi»rh!  CTcry 

tone  thinkit  of  the  typical  cam  of  the  pcKir  wklow  with  a  lar|;fl  family  of  youui: 
cUUdreii,  UviD|$  ill  tt  g^arret,  atid  Irjiiig  to  gain  a  living  hy  ftewiug  10  lo  16  honiB  per 
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CTwfrt,  lK)wcver,  of  lh«  hidii«trial  civilisations  they  support  their 
paiupeTs  comfortably — giving  them  IcmkI,  clothing  and  nheUer  to 
tlw  tmuutit  of  22  cents  or  even  40  cents  a  day. 

Too   MaHY  A6RlCtn«TUR16Td« 

I  iiivt Tsai  (HJiK-ation  cnnhlcs  all  to  make  a  good  living.  But  In 
Amrrica  there  are  too  many  jieople  living  directly  oft  the  land  — 
mtf  than  a  dae  proportion  of  agriculturists,  considering  the 
prodoting  power  of  our  agriculture  and  the  iucroasing  use  of 
mai'hiufry.  Hence,  thcie  is  a  L'outinual  pressure  of  the  agricul- 
tural j.opulnl  ton  upon  the  mechanic  an<i  manufacturing  trader ; 
the mtirprising  sons  of  farmers  wish  an  opportuoily  to  make  the 
liiglier  nages  given  to  meetiauics  aud  tradesmen,  Thi:^  tendemy 
lifKTease  the  number  of  artisans  constuntly  works  against  the 
I  of  bkilkil  labor  in  the  trades  to  increase  wages,  and  pro- 
<1nte«  olteii  unlawful  efforts  on  the  part  of  organized  unions  of 
laboh-rs  to  limit  the  number  of  npprenticcs  und  \o  cxchufe 
liie  fartuei's  and  common  laborers  applying  for  admission.  It  isi 
wt,  perhaps,  a  eon^ious  selfinhness,  but  it  is  really  a  very  hard 
M'  I  nvFs,  uHer  all.     Ulhcrwisc  benevolent  and  kind- 

le I  s  and  manufncturing  pi'ople,  under  the  intiuencc 

of  iifitiracl  Ihecjrics  —  such  as  *♦  the  iron  l«w  of  wages"{ —  are 
t\me%  led  to  do  violence  against  tiie  plainest  rights  of  tbe 
Iter  b  a  Irt^e  country  —  the  right  lo  contract  hin  hihur  fViely 

^,  ittinns  104  «tarYfttii»ti  titling  llie  re4kU)t.  TliU  ^taty  b  alwara  httaitreuiUtig. 
itaiu  ki  but  ci»ii>eU  by  iho  **KiUtuiitg  rxti»n}tii»»  of  tlic  itroprletor  of  iht«  clotlilni^ 
^^f^ojj*'  ^tty  uior«  thati  by  El(»»  Mf»we,  the  Inventor  of  tlie  »ewjii|*  luaeliine  wjjieh 
'^^'n^tA* tbift  ex*-'  u»ie,  or  tlmn  tiy  comn  «u  acbcxil  cducAttdtt  wrtiirh  lian  in* 

^''iHil  Ui«  J"***'  (  or,  by  AilUiui?  brBtiift  to  mere  bJLiicIs,    Tbpre  Is  tut  titber 

•*?  *'     ^  aiti(l  itrlv^ate  tit^l]!  for  EiiucU  cases.    A   fci^Ute  iromaii  waa 

■•'•'  '  breail  for  a  larcp  faiiiUy  of  yoiinis:  cbiklren  than  juat 

•*"  ..  b*-  t..  imiitiitl  tttduthb.     This  ia  a  niaticr  of  cbarlty 

^  Idol  ail  rUltctia.    Aa  iirfKluctlv^  power  *U- 

'^<  r  fur  a  feeble  ^irniAti  to  tuptiort  lieraclf  aii<l 

*fc*ii,  u  liicntitrii.    liui  ilie  ittvfi^tism  In  pnnlucUub  iiuiJte«  »t  Ita 

W*e*>t  ijM  uee  of  QO  per  cent,  jm  tliirty  ye^r*. 

I"  lo  4tl  klnita  cif  work/*  tiaiyi  Ttirgot^  "  It luuKt  tuxd  tlu««  oume  to  pAss  tUat  a  work- 
■*•*'» »anea  are  UiuUed  to  what  la  iteedfiil  for  lil*  *iib»iPteijre/*  Laroleye  expbiHiH 
^^  "(twiiiAii  lUm  ■ijii-vea  thti  wQrkuihn  aiid  reduce*  the  ruuiber  ol  i^uikuico*  and 
'^  Ivwvr  tlie  workaieij  tlie  hlgljer  thow»ges,  WUiieif  be  (ft^is  mote,  t-u»it!r  cii- 
^Bittaiicva  cAuae  mtire  rapid  hicrcafre  of  lopuli^tlon  abd  n  cobsequvtit  returu  of 
'H*il«nietr  wtnimum."  TUt*  ta  railed  by  Lai«alle '^Tb©  Imu  Law  of  ¥raKea/* 
'7lU«U^^  Ul^i,  All  oUicr  varlelleaof  tbe  JlalibuMatt  b%w,  in  nhi^tr  ti  priori  aud  pure  \\c' 
*^*''  Thrr«»  la  im»  »urb  luw  of  more  rajtid  Uicieaacof  populalioii  nirtoiif^  Ibe  uell-tu- 
**'i»«t»nlr.  b  If  mille  tbe  coblrary. 
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and  the  right  to  eeciinty  of  life  aod  limb  while  he  peacefiilly 
purs  lies  Ills  dioscn  vocfttioti. 

Acoorditig  Ui  Lavdeyc  (Polit.  Ei.!Od.  Eug,  tr.  p.  64)  there  are 
five  freed* I mg  that  beloug  lo  labor,  *'  Guided  by  self-interest 
where  he  has  any  light,  nmu  will  devote  himself  to  the  most  profit- 
able form  of  labor.  It  follows  that  the  more  labor  is  free  the 
more  it  will  be  productive. 

Freedom  of  labor  comprises, 

1 .  Freedom  to  ehoose  a  trade.  Monopolies  and  guilds  violmte 
this  freedom. 

2,  Freedom  to  labor  wherever  one  pleases ;  no  privileges  for 
certain  districts  ,-  freedom  in  the  choice  of  a  dwelling, 

3*     Freedom  of  partnership, 

4,  Freedom  to  buy  and  sell  to  the  best  advantage*  Freedona 
of  trade. 

5,  Freedom  to  lend  money ;  abolition  of  tlic  laws  against 
usury." 

This  free  individuality  of  labor  cannot  be  secured  in  our  modern 
societ}^  without  the  principle  of  absolute  proijerty  in  land.  Any 
other  form  of  tenure  would  be  a  lapse  into  a  lower  stage  of  civil- 
ization—the  manorial  system  or  the  village  community — in  which 
the  freedom  of  each  person  depends  on  his  neighbor's  tolerance 
without  the  poseibility  of  protection  on  the  part  of  the  genera] 
government  from  meddlesome  interference  in  his  private  opinions, 
his  business,  his  amusements  and  his  cnlture.  Free  thought  apd 
general  culture  become  impossible  under  such  circumstances,  and 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  vjlltige  community  is  filled  with  super- 
stition. Jealousy  prevents  any  from  rising  above  the  general 
level  except  by  brute  force  or  cunning. 

Vocations,  How  Readjusted. 

The  progress  of  the  world  in  invention  necessitates,  as  we  have 
seen,  perpetual    readjustment   of  vocations — a   constant  ascent 

out  of  mere  hand  labor  into  intelligent  directive  power.  The  ruder 
vocations  minisster  directly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of 
food  and  the  coarser  foims  of  clothing  and  sheller*  The  higher 
vocations  relate  to  the  ealisfaction  of  inon*s  spiritual  wants  and 
the  supply  of  means  for  luxury  and  amusement.  Hei*e  is  a  con- 
spectus showing  these  vocations : 
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I.  This  Lower  Orber. — Productiok  or  Necessities. 

1*    Procaring  of  mw  materials* 

(a)    Agriculture  fttid  grazing. 

(h)     HuDtJng^  flsbing. 

(c)     Mining  (iueludiug  petroleum  wells,  etc). 
2.    Trausportation. 

(a)  Teaming. 

(b)  Hailfoad* 

(f)    Water  transportation* 
5.    Tmns  format  ion  of  Products. 
(o)     Textile  fnbric*8,  elotb  aud  clothing. 
{b)    Wood  and  metal  work. 

(c)  Leather,  ^ 

(d)  Miscellaneous. 

n    The  Hioheh  Order. —  Production  of  Means  of  Luxury, 
OF  Pbotkctiok  and  of  Culture. 

Tbt»  Toeationa  that  provide : 

1»    Means  of  Luxury  aud  creature- comfort,  inchiding  manufae- 
tliat  require  a  higher  oixier  of  educated,  technical  skill. 
Means  of  Protection,  including 
(a)    Tboae  who  provide  amusement  and  recreation, 
(()    The  medical  profesbion. 
(cj    The  legal  [>n>fe8»ion. 

{d)     Oflicinls   managing   public    works  or    pnblic  charities^ 
*l*o  Government  officials. 

(f)     Insurance  companies  and  tbe  directive  agents  of  com- 
fonned   for  guarding  tbe  interests,  general  or  special,  of 
:y  as  a  whole  or  of  any  particular  part  of  it  —  charitable 
•••ociations,  trades  unions,  etc.,  eic- 
3*    ItJstnimentaliUes  of  culture. 
(aj     Mural  and  religious  —  churches,  etc* 
{b)    InteHectual  ond  moral  education  —  schools  and  Hbrarics. 
(c).   Aeslbelic — ^  including    all    trades    that    pnxluce  orua- 
OD  useful  go4KU  or  that  prcHluce  works  of  art  iu  sculpture, 
luting,  EDUsic,  poetry  and   literary   art,  landscape  gardening, 
«te.,-^olso  all  influences  that  cultivate  taste, —  the  formation 
csife  of  art  niu!*einns,  etc. 


1         tlioGi 
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(d)     The  collection  and  diffusion  of  in  form  at  ion,  editing  na<\ 
printing  of  hooks  and  newspapers,  telegraph  operators,  etc,  etc, 

(c)     Pursuit  of  science  and  the  invention  of  devices  usefQl 
in  the  arts. 

The  nnraber  required  in  these  latter  spheres,  especially  Ln  Uie 
production  of  articles  of  luxyry  and  of  ornamented  goods,  and  in 
the  collection  and  di fusion  of  information,  is  incrcaAing  rapidly* 

O  V  EH-FltODUCTION . 

We  hear  of  over-production  in  manufactures  and  at  the  same' 
time  in  agriculture.  Over-production  can  only  happen  because 
too  many  people  are  fitted  only  for  the  lower  order  of  ocenpatioDs. 
The  persons  Hited  for  tbe  higher  occupations  that  minister  to  lux- 
ury, protection  and  culture,  can  perform  tlie  lower  order  of  work 
wliencver  it  is  necessary,  without  waste  of  time  in  readjusting^  their 
vocations.  Those  of  the  lower  orders  of  work  cannot  fit  for  the 
higher  vocations  except  with  much  expenditure  of  time  in  geueml 
and  special  education  and  training.  With  a  whole  people  educated, 
complete  preparation  is  made  for  tbe  changes  incident  to  material 
progress. 

As  to  tbe  general  question  of  over-production »  it  is  evident  — 

(a)  That  when  there  are  produced  more  agricultural  produc- 
tions than  are  necessary  for  the  populatiun  of  a  given  country, 
and  likewise  more  tlian  it  can  export,  a  readjustment  is  required, 
leaving  fewer  laborers  in  agriculture  and  providing  for  more  labor* 
ers  in  tbe  manuracturing  and  exchanging  departments  of  industry. 

(6)  When  t  lie  re  are  produced  likewise,  too  many  ailiclet*  of 
manufactures  to  supply  what  are  called  tbe  necessities,  a  readjust- 
ment is  required  l(mt  will  tucrease  what  we  call  Lbe  Ingher  order  of 
production  —  thai  is  to  say,  tbe  labor  that  ministers  to  luxury  or 
prolectiou  or  culture. 

(c)     If  there  Is  a  temporary  retrograde  movement  iu  society » 

there  is  sure  to  be  in  case  of  war,*  or  pestilence,  a  readjustment  1 

will  be  etfecled  by  tlie  transfer  ol  laborers  fron»  the  higher  order 

of  vocations  to  tbe  lower  order,  a  tiansler  eiisily  and  nalurally 

madc  because  the   wtigea  in  the  lower  order  wid   increase,  while 

those  in  the  higher  will  decrease  in  such  epochs, 

*Bee  MulbfiU'R  History  of  TncM,  ih^  dlAin^aift  (frontjapicoe  aiut  o^ipoftil^ 
130  aiitl  154^  BUowlufc  the  trcuiiMuluiiK  elTectt^  of  the  Napoleonic  war  and  the  AmeiieMt ) 
oUil  wjit  on  the  price-kvelJ*  nU  over  the  world. 
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All  people  consQineftXkl,  clotliing  and  other  necessary  articles; 

»JI  wftAt  articles  of  luxuryv  means  of  protectioa,  aucl  the  mtuislry 

of  culture,  in  proportion  U>  their  degree  of  civilizatioD, 

The  more  applicatiou  of  machinery  the  le»H  laborers  are  needed 

the  departments  where  a  narrow  special  education  will  suffice, 

aad  the  more  the  laborer  is  required  to  have  a  general  and  humane 

iulturd.     This  doctrine  contains  the  cheering  gospel  of  Unal  eman- 

ci|kttioii  from  drudgery.     The  only  condition  attached  to  it  is  that 

all  nball  be  educated,  and  this  condition  is  indeed  the  best  part  of 

the  goapel*     It  makes  it  the  business  of  society  and  of  every  mem- 

\mot  it  to  see  that  each  and  all  are  educated.     It  becomes  the 

ioterefit  of  the  selfish  man  as  well  as  the  ideal  of  enlightened  phi* 

lnolliropy  to  have  each  member  of  society  so  intelligent  that  he  can 

find  hk  vocation  in  the  higher  order  of  human  occupations. 

Tbo  history  of  industry  goes  back  to  a  time  when  only  one  in  a 

^W^d  of  the  able-bodied  population  could  be  spared  for  the 

of  ornament  or  the  ministry  of  culture.     Great  progress 

m  been  reached  when  one  in  a  hundred  could  be  spared   for 

Well  purposes.     The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  reached 

^  point  where  five  in  a  hundred  of  the  laborers  are  actually 

pvifBaliig  vocations  that  have  for  their  object  the  addition  of  orna* 

®etit  to  what  is  alnmdy  useful,  or  the  direct  ministration  to  cul- 

^^m  to  some  form.     When  the  ratio  is  reversed  and  only  fire  in  a 

**^ritlfed  are  needed  to  provide  the  crude  necessary  articles  of  con- 

•Uiuptiou,  and  the  remnant  of  society  may  devote  itself  to  the 

^^lier  order  of  occupations  —  then  the  economic  problem  will  be 

•^Hed. 
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Id  history  now  becomes  apparent.     It  is  not 
iition  of  rauu  from  thrahlom  to  nature.     The 
I^Wnliful  supply  of  his  material  wants  would  be  only 'a  curse  if 
Ultre  did  not  remain  a  high  state  of  activity  in  the  work  for  the 
i|>int4jal  perfection  of  man.     If  It  were  so  that   nature   provided 
ffiod  gratuitously,  and  furnished  such  a  climate  that  clothing  and 
r  were  unnecessary t  the  condition  of  man  would  be  bope- 
y  low  ill  the  scale,  ns  witness  Centml  Africa  to  this  day. 
The  emancipation  roust  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  he 
4d*ieve<!  and  sustained  only  by  tense  activity  anil  the   most  com- 
plete development  of  man's   higher   powers.     Lung   training   in 
10 
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youth,  necessary  to  master  the  conventionalities  of  civilization  and 
the  view  of  the  world  attained  by  culture,  must  dcveloi>e  aud  fix 
habits  of  industry  and  rationul  endeavor. 

The  Function  of  Propertt, 

The  function  of  industry  in  the  perfection  of  man  becomes  clear 
when  we  consider  the  true  nature  of  property. 

Property  is  the  means  for  transfering  the  products  of  the  will 
of  the  individual  to  the  race,  and  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  bis 
participation  in  the  products  of  the  race.  Human  labor  cannot  be 
stored  op  and  transferred  except  in  the  form  of  property.  A 
thing  becomes  property  when  — 

(a)  It  is  held  in  possession  by  one  individual  or  a  company  of 
individuals  ; 

{b)  and  that  possession  is  recognized,  confirmed  and  defended 
by  tbe  community. 

This  interchange  between  the  individua!  and  humanity  is  essen- 
tia! to  spiritual  life.  The  division  of  labor  by  which  production  is 
increased  through  mutual  inter-dependence,  bears  greater  fruits 
than  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Its  chief  fruit  is  the  spiritual 
gain;  each  man  learns  the  experience  of  all  men  and  gives  in  re- 
turn for  it  the  small  lesson  of  his  own  experience. 

Possession  and  the  recognition  of  that  possession  are  essential 
to  property*  Hence,  property  implies  the  unity  of  a  social  whole. 
It  implies t  too^  the  interchange  of  ideas  its  well  as  of  material 
things. 

The  social  combination  which  recognizes  individual  ownership 
is  of  a  sort  that  does  not  crush  out  the  individuality  of  its  mem- 
bers* Social  organization  is  absohitely  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  man  above  tbe  animal.  For  human  life,  as  such,  signifies 
tbe  perpetual  assimilation,  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  of  the 
aggregate  experience  of  the  whole  community.  All  that  society, 
as  a  whole,  experiences,  aggregatiug  tbe  experience  of  all  individ- 
uals, becomes  by  intercommunication  the  possession  of  each. 

Take  away  private  property  and  each  one's  individuality,  an 
manifested  in  his  private  wants,  gets  in  the  way  of  the  individual- 
ity of  every  one  else.  Universal  collision  results  in  the  necessity 
of  tbe  subjugation  of  all  wills  in  the  community  to  one  will ;  hence 
arises  despotic  absolutism  as  the  lowest  and  rudest  form  of 
rational  society,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 
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Theposacssion  or  private  property  makes  possible  the  exercise 
of  rotoy  wills  in  the  community,  without  collision  with  each  other. 
It  is  a  greater  ioveatiua  thaa  the  discovery  of  the  primitive  arts 
offireaod  metallurgy*  It  is  the  discovery  of  the  possibiilty  of 
banuu)  freedom. 

Bui  the  jiosdession  of  private  property  doe8  not  ^ecare  freedom 

Kxcepl  in  a  community  where  private  property  in  land  is  also  re- 

oqgBtied.      With   private   property   in   land   there   is  secured  a 

irroviaoe  witbin  which  the  individual  l>ecomes  sovereign.     With  the 

pdadple  of  private  property  in  land  once  recognized,  there  goes 

00  a  cutlnre    in   iudiviticnlity   which   is  impossible   withont  it. 

Where  the  knd  is  the  propeny  of  the  community,  each  one's  will 

EDsoiae  degree  lacks  a  sphere  in  which  it  is  sovereign  (it  lacks  a 

''dominium  *'  ),     There  must  be  one  absolute  will  which  limits  all 

others,  antl  deprives   tliem   of  perfect  freedom   to  that  extent. 

Sttcb  is  the  fact  in  the  patriarchal  family  and  in  the  village  com- 

'iBttnlty.    lint  when  the  individual  obtains  the  perfect  sovereignty 

wrer  bis  own  laud,  then  the  will  of  the  community  does  not  share 

Witb  him  nor  subordinate  him  any  longer,  but  re-enforces  his  will. 

It   Lakes  the   form  of  recognition   rather  than    that  of  dictation 

aoH  ob<«4Hence. 

History  looks  upon  the  invention  of  private  property  !n  land  as 
one  of  the  mightiest  steps  towards  human  progress.  The  Romans 
*»veate(l  the  forms  uf  corporation,  the  formiduB  for  contract 
•"•^  the  forms  of  government  for  municipal  and  Stale  governments, 
^^Hy  diJitinguishing  the  legislative,  judiciary  and  executive  func- 
"**iUi.  They  also  invented  the  forms  of  acqniringi  holding  and 
*'***rerring  property,  and  especially  property  in  laud.  But  the 
^^^  of  private  property  in  land  and  the  forms  of  free  competi- 
on  the  part  of  individuals  have  done  more  to  develope  per- 
i&divifhmlity  than  all  other  devices.  These  Roman  forms 
l*^e  been  the  nurture  of  individuality,  just  as  play  is  the  nurture 
*T  ;ty  and  originality  in  the  child.     The  child  exercises 

ikUii  arbitrarhiess  until  he  developes  the  strength   and 
to  form  a   rational    and   consistent   chai*acter.     So  private 
over  which  the  owner  may  have  absolute  control   nur» 
individuality.      That  individuality  which  is  mediated 
*^igh  other  individuality  may  be  called  personality — one  man 
^gnixcd  by  all  others  as  acting  rationally  and  to  be  protected 
'  ^i«i  act«,  for  this  reason  becomes  a  person. 
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The  ^^  Unearned  Increment," 
Mankind^  through  the  development  of  private  projierty,  mskes 
progress  as  never  before.*  Let  an  owner  improve  his  piece  of 
land  and  he  expresses  in  fall  his  caprices  and  iDcli nation,  devel- 
oping a  visible  expression  of  his  interna!  tendencies  and  procliv- 
ities. In  this  he  becomes  a  revelation  to  himself  and  to  others. 
What  be  originates  that  is  useful  or  vaktable  may  become  the  pra|>- 
ertj  of  all  his  neighbors.  What  is  not  useful  may  be  avoided* 
So  that  if  he  builds  a  house  he  attempts  to  realize  his  ideals  and 
sometimes  adds  permanently  to  the  bcantiful  or  to  the  Dsefiil 
models  of  building.  But,  abolish  free  ownership  and  you  aboHsh 
the  expression  of  this  innermost  inclination  and  proclivity.  The 
owner  of  a  leasehold  is  careful  if  he  builds,  to  study  how  to  baild 
so  that  in  case  the  land  passes  away  from  his  possession  he  may 
get  the  must  for  his  building.  Hence,  he  adopts  a  conventional 
style,  and  there  is  no  self-revelation  in  his  work  and  nocnlture  that 
comes  from  it*  He  tries  no  new  experiment  and  there  is  no  gam 
that  comes  to  humanity  when,  by  experiment,  a  new  form  of  the 
useful  or  the  beautiful  is  added  to  the  stock  already  possessed. 
If  one  hundred  persons  build,  perhaps  W  and  9  will  introduce 
capricious  variations  that  do  not  add  anything  valuable  to  what 
is  already  invented.  But  the  one-bun dredth  person  adds  a  iorixi 
of  real  beauty  or  a  device  of  utility.  All  society  profits  by  the 
work  of  the  one  and  loses  nothing  by  the  experiments  of  the 
ninety-nine.  If  society  had  to  support  its  inventors  at  the  cost  of 
the  public,  it  would  lose  so  much  by  the  ninety*nine  foolish  exi>er- 
imcnters  that  it  could  not  afford  to  reward  the  one  wise  disco verer. 
By  the  priuciple  of  free  competition  society  gains  'constantly  at 
the  least  expease.f     As  it  pays  nothing   to  the  niuety-niDe  who 

*CompettUon  tB  ttio  only  trae  metboit  cf  ascertalming  the  co»t  or  price  i  »U  oU)«r 
niethcKlj  are  purely  arbitr&ry.  If  tbc  |irinciple  of  competition  ts  done  away  wtth 
tlilnirt  iiiust  be  distrilmtefl  arliltrarily,  not  by  eamings  but  by  allotmeut,  md  all. 
tmndard  uF  value  1h  ciet  a«lde.  Under  Aucb  «u  arrmngement  tbc  primary  condition 
of  freetJofo  is  aboUitliL'd.  A  free  man  abould  be  able  to  recogotse  bit  own  deed.  Wbon 
It  U  uudi»tinf;iiisliabJe  from  the  deeds  ot  others  he  soon  lo»eft  a  seusu  of  reepomtlbU* 
Ity.  By  the  law  of  coiiipetliion  each  one  constantly  tees  the  measure  of  hXa  exertion  by 
comparitou  with  others.  Sec  W,  I*.  Weeden's  iraluable  work  on  *'The  Social  Law  of 
Labor/'  (Button,  imi),  |>,  m,  ''The  only  means  of  a^rriving  at  a  true  cost  in  economica 
la  to  pnt  two  men  at  work  againiC  each  other;  by  working  againtt  each  other  they 
work  for  the  wboleof  society, "' 

tA«  a  matter  of  fact  Soclaliem  can  not  show  any  example  where  a  departmevit  baa 
been  taken  chargo  of  liy  Uie  general  government  In  which  any  progreea  hat  been 
madein  lUe  tuetbods  of  mano^^emeut  except  by  borrowing  directly  from  methodt 
Invented  In  private  buAineaa  alCklrs.  Were  private  battoess  affairs  to  be  merged  In 
Soeiikliflm  there  would  ceate  to  be  any  progreaa. 
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&il  (0  cliacoTer  a  valuable  process^  it  can  aflTord  to  reward  the  one 
sacceseful  man  who  invents  a  great  benefit  to  societ}".  BeBsemer 
safes  by  his  invention  thirty  millions  of  dollars  a  tear  to  Great 
BnlJiiu  and  doable  that  amount  lo  America.  How  large  ii  per 
cent,  of  this  added  wealth  does  he  receive?  The  great  **  Railroad 
King»**  who  invented  cheap  transportation  by  combining  lines  of 
miiroi&d  under  one  management  and  adopting  a  system  of  reguhi- 
ii  '  Ij  have  resulted  in  making  railroad  travel  the  safest 
^  uis  of  travel — safest  for  man,  safest  for  goods,  —  and 

chief  among  these  railway  inventors  is  the  Vanderbilt  family — 
\%'t  reclueed  the  cost  of  transportation  of  freight  from  3 J  cents 
ton  per  mile,  to  less  than  |  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  thereby 
Jtred  the  snm  of  more  than  500  millions  of  dollars  per  annnm  to 
*lk6  ooaotry  (the  actual  freight  charges  being  116  millions,  but  at 
**W  rates  would  be  over  1000   millions)*     How  large  a  per  cent. 
hte  these  men  been  able  to  secure  as  reward  for  their  talents? 
Mr.   Atkinson  points  out  (in  his  essay  on  the  •♦Railway,  the 
Farmer  and  the  Public,")  that  Ohio  in  one  year  (1888)  saved 
Btim  of  89  millions  of  dollars  on  railroad  transportation  over 
if  1869,  reduced  to  a  gold  standard.     $00,000,000  of 
local  traffic. 
"  lie  ease  of  the   inventors,  society  in  vesta   nothing  in  the 
ons^^t-^gftii   o]ies   but   gains   much   in   case   of  the   suecessfuU 
^< Wright,  Hargreaves,  Watt,  Whitney,  Fulton,  Morse  —  society 
^^Pn  a  thousand  millions  where  these  individuals  reap  one  mil- 
won,     Xhc  99  who  fail  do  much  negatively  to  close  up  the  by- 
P^^h^  that  lead  do  whither.     They  explore  and  map  out  the  realm 
^  noD-fhiitful  discovery.     They  study  science.     They  inventoi^ 
***ttire  in  its  humblest  aspects  as  well  as  in  its  sublimest. 

Through  the  complete  and  exhaustive  inventory  of  nature  dis- 
^rerics  become  possible  in  every  direction.  This  inventorying 
^t  nature  is  something  that  is  so  uncertain  in  its  immediate  fruits 
^lat  the  community  as  a  whole  is  never  justified  in  undertaking  it 
^Q  an  extensive  scale. 

The  community  in  fact  is  so  conservative  that  it  rarely  purchases 
Kreat  diaeoveries  or  even  uses  them  until  after  long  and  cautious 
fietay.  It  is  apt  to  heap  ridicule  and  contempt  on  the  men  who 
l»ring  it  the  most  precious  gifts.  It  seems  like  irony  to  suggest 
thai   tha    social    whole    will  invest     anything    in    the    way    of 
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eooouragmg  invontion  as  a  profession.  The  Greek  fire*  invented 
by  an  Arabian  could  not  be  sold  to  his  owu  couutryiuen.  He 
brought  the  secret  to  the  Byzantiaua  who  used  it  successfully  in 
keeping  out  the  Moslem  power  from  eastern  Europe  for  nearly 
eight  centuries. 

Communities  as  a  whole  do  not  spend  money  on  investigationa 
leading  to  inventions,  nor  do  they  willingly  avail  tberaselves  of 
the  inventions  after  tbey  are  made.  They  mobbed  Hargreaves  aad 
Arkwrigbt  and  ridiculed  Fulton.  Tbey  prefer  to  eat  their  half 
crust  sitting  in  the  ashes,  to  eat  a  whole  crust  sitting  on  a  chair. 
What  nation  fitted  out  Columbus  for  the  voyage  on  which  he  wa« 
willing  to  risk  his  life  for  a  geographical  discovery  ?  No  nation 
but  only  the  religious  missionary  zeal  of  a  Christian  Queen. 
Who  rewarded  Columbus?  The  home  government  —  with  chains 
and  a  prison* 

The  State  indeed  purchases  chiefiy  the  solid  and  fruitful  beneOts 
of  useful  inventions,  of  adventure  and  discovery,  by  conceding  to 
the  inventor  what  he  can  make  by  the  monopoly  of  his  invention 
for  a  limited  period  of  years.  The  reward  is  a  stimulant  which 
secures  the  glad  service  of  the  one  successful  and  of  the  ninety- 
nine  nnsuocessfnl  explorers. 

There  is  adventure  in  many  phases  of  life.  Not  to  speak  of 
hunters  and  fishermen »  there  is  risk  in  the  expectation  of  a  crop 
on  a  farm,  io  the  iKJssibilities  of  profit  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods  and  in  mercantile  traffic »  Still  more  risky  is  the  under- 
taking of  the  inoneer,  the  investment  in  real  estate, t  the  purchase 
of  railroad  stocks  and  above  all  the  business  of  mining.  Perbapa 
the  remuneration  in  wealth  and  comfort  is  smallest  on  the  average 
to  the  discoverers  and  openers  of  mines. 

If  society  is  to  waylay  the  few  who  are  successful  either  from 
nagacity  and  peculiar  qualities  of  character  or  from  pure  good 
luck,  and  rob  them  of  their  gains,  as  unearned  increment,  this 
whole  system  of  the  development  of  individuality  will  collapse, 
and  with  a  fearfbl  result  on  the  progress  of  society. 


•It  wM  the  iQTftftticiti  of  ^apowder,  except  tbAt  it  umd  Bapbtlia  Instead  ot  chmt- 
ooftl  u  AH  tngredtent. 

tLand  inyeitnienta  are  not  so  proHtftble  aa  larestmentii  Lu  trade  with  e^inal  bust- 
ne&i  iaeacity.  By  the  jour  1913  Ihd  #24  paid  for  MaabAttan  iRUnd  in  WVi  at  6  per 
cent*  compound  interest  for  the  900  years  Interveoing  would  come  to  over  80ft  mil- 
UouB  of  dcjUars,  a  sum  quite  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  land  in  New  Yotk  city  la 
1912,  Judieibig  from  its  present  price  and  rate  of  increase. 
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Om  has  only  to  see  how  many  and  how  great  advantages  accrue 
iv  society  from  this  spirit  of  adventure,  which  scales  the  bound- 
viC0  hitherto  reached  and  enters  a  new  world  of  thought  aiid 
i,  to  realize  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  socialism  of  Karl 
lin.  To  confiscate  what  is  called  the  '"unearned  mcrement** — 
the  HBirard  of  good  luck  and  sagacious  outlay  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital—is  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Saelely  would  obtain  im mediate  possession  of  a  given  amount 
of  weftlth,  but  it  would  paralyze  all  elements  of  adventure  iu  the 
*oul*of  its  bravest  men  and  well-nigh  destroy  all  self-dependence 
uo  liie  part  of  the  weaker  members  of  society.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  inventor  bad  to  keep  the  process  of  his  manufacture  a 
lecntt  or  sell  it  as  a  secret  if  any  gain  was  to  reward  him  for  his 
invextaienls  of  time  and  talents. 

If  society  deals  violently  with  the  individual,  the  latter  strives 
to  repeat  the  lesson  upon  his  fellows.     The  dealings  of  the  world- 
spirit  towards  the  individual,  furnish  him  a  model  on  which  to  form 
^im  own  character.     The  selfish  greed  of  the  corporate  whole  that 
^•ivlc*  UiG  individual  his  good  luck  or  the  fruits  of  his  sagacity,  is 
***«?  raost  peruieious  influence  for  educating  the  individual  in  pure 

Yautit  discovers  that  the  Erdgeist  spurns  him  with  contempt — 
^*r  fiantheism  leaches  that  the  world-prooess  is  only  a  gigantic 
*X>eoss  of  birth  and  dec4iy  that  moves  in  the  tides  of  life  and  the 
^rm  of  di'eds,  a  birth  and  a  grave^  and  engulfs  the  individual  iu 
"^  miiversaljty.      Whereupon  Faust  assumes  the  same  attitude 
wards  his  fellow*men,  making  the  world  his  oyster.     By  this  he 
pU   the  Me[>histophelian  principle   and  sells  his  soul  to  the 
vil  One*     For  Mephistopheles  is  the  human  counterpart  of  a 
''    '  '  -    '  '     'lut  is  unscrupulous  towards  the  rights  of  individuals 
**--  al  counterpart  of  asocial  whole  that  robs  its  individ- 

ual members  of  their  good  luck  and  of  the  fruit4S  of  their  sagacity. 
A  State  that  invests  nothing  in  the  encouragement  of  invention, 
%dventore  or  discover),  and  stands  ready  to  rob  its  citizens  of  the 
IVurui  of  tiieir  enterprise,  will  develope  in  all  its  strongest  Individ- 
—  in  all  it!»  directii'e  citizens  —  the  same  spirit  of  jealous 
nnscrupuluus  sellifthness*  Each  will  learn  to  reap  where  he 
Isae  not  sowed.  Tyrants  will  multiply,  and  the  only  cure  will  l>e 
icrce  and  bloody  warfare  — like  the  collision  between  English  and 
bcotcb  on  the  border  in  old  feudal  times.  Such  a  condition  can 
heabd  only  through  a  status  of  absolute  monarchy. 


^  ^dvi 
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What  Effect  Would  Mr*  George's  I^and  Tax  Have? 

Id  conclusion  let  ns  aak :  Id  what  way  would  the  new  plaa  of 
collecting  taxes  help  the  poor?  At  first  there  would  be  no  dimiou* 
tioii  in  the  aioount  of  rent  paid  for  houses »  After  a  Httle  while, 
however,  the  rent  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive  houses  in  the 
centre  of  cities  would  fall  somewhat,  because  only  the  land  and  not 
the  building  is  to  be  taxed.  But  the  rent  of  all  small  cottages 
and  cheap  teuement-houBes  would  greatly  increase  as  a  coose* 
quence  of  the  attempt  of  land  owners  to  recover  a  portion  of  the 
tax  that  would  fall  with  tiudue  weight  on  their  property.  The 
couBequenee  would  be  that  the  poor  would  be  far  worse  off  than 
now  as  regards  the  rent  of  dwelJiogs.  They  would  pay  relatively 
more  tban  the  rich. 

Two  lota  of  equal  size,  side  by  side,  would  he  taxed  equally, 
according  to  Mr.  George's  plan,  the  buildings  being  free  from  tax- 
ation. But  on  oue  of  these  lota  is  the  palatial  mansion  worth  half 
a  million,  while  on  the  other  lot  is  a  tenement  house  woith  a  tenth 
of  that  sum.  The  ground  tax  falls  with  ten  times  the  weight  on 
the  amount  of  capitsl  invested  in  the  teoemerU.  According  to  the 
present  system,  the  rich  man  would  pay  a  pro|K>rtional  tax  for  his 
palace,  ten  times  as  much  as  the  tenement-house  pays. 

It  ia  obvious  that,  according  to  Mr.  George's  plan,  the  cheap 
houses,  such  as  the  |>oor  build  or  live  in,  would  pay  an  undue 
amount  of  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  State, 

The  land  of  Massachusetts  Is  taxed  at  present  two-thirds  of  one 
per  cent,  on  its  true  valuation  for  State  and  local  taxes.  If  all 
these  taxes  were  collected  from  land  nioue  it  would  be  taxed  two  and 
two-thirds  per  cent,  on  its  iroe  value ;  and  if  the  national  taxes 
were  also  collected  from  land,  there  would  lie  7 J  per  cent,  ool* 
lected  from  the  true  value  of  the  laud,  a  larger  sum  than  ita  preii- 
cnt  rental  yields.  This  enormous  tax  would  fall  to  a  much  larger 
extent  on  the  |xjor  than  on  the  rich,  for  personal  property  and  pal- 
atial mansions,  stores,  warehouses  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments would  all  pay  taxes  only  according  to  the  amount  of 
land  they  occupied.  The  cottages  of  the  poor  would  be  taxed 
not  according  to  their  value  as  now,  but  according  to  the  value  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  were  situated. 

But  we  are  asked  would  not  this  taxation  of  land  bnog  into 
market  at  cheap  rates  all  the  unoccupied  building  lots,  and  would 
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A<K  ctjride  ap  the  large  fai'ios  into  siiiaUer  ones,  so  thfit  the  |K)or 

our  citie«  could  get  posdessiou  of  land?    Alas!  no.     If  the 

naitooal  and  local  taxed  were  all  assessed  upon  hind,  land 

nltl  not  avoid  the  tajies  by  becoming  cheap*    If  the  value  of 

.^vd  tank  to  five  per  cent,  of  its  present  value,  the  Government 

piv^c:)ulil  simply  be  obliged  on  Mr.  George*s  plan  to  raise  the  rate  of 

^.^ocitioit  to  twenty  timea  the  rate  before  assessed  and  thus  make  it 

pAy  fvery  year  laO  per  cent,  of  its  total  value^  in  onler  to  get  the 

veqoliUe  aiDOunt  of  revenue  that  it  collects  at  present.     There 

eottld  be  DO  question  of  colleetiog  larger  revenues  than  at  present 

— -ffff«oiira  that  would  supply  music  ami  dancing,  halls,  theatres, 

sliQoltog  galteriea,  lirmnasiums,  and  such  institutions  for  public 

bdtfiic  as  Mr*  George  (p,  410)  proposes,  in  addition  to  those  fur- 

nUed  ttow  —  because  the  taxation  of  laud  sufllcient  to  produce 

thi  (»fe»ent  revenue  would  be  7^  percent,  on  Its  present  valuation, 

did  ttiii  alone  would   be  sufllcient  to  crui:»h  farmers  complete!}. 

TkrvKDOval  of  taxation  tirmi  improvements  on  laud»  from  all  pro- 

dQcHoaa,  and  from  all  personal  property,  would, of  course,  relieve 

lii>r  the  bulk  of  their  taxes,  at  least  from  taxes  on 

■  U»i;  .  i4?y  uso  for  curafort  and  luxury. 

H    ,  But  U*e  poor  ^leople  could  not  resort  to  agricultural  lauds,  for 

^wbrriiJ^D  that  these  would  be  taxed  up  to  the  point  of  confiseat- 

^HbiII  lliat  could   be  raised  upon  them**     In   New   England ,  on 

JMitof  U»e  farms  at  the  present  day,  the  farmers  do  not  tlnd  them- 

Ii9tvc«able  In  make  what  would  be  called  a  '"  dceent  living'*  by 
Uie  laaaaracturing  classes  and  the  mechanics,  unless  their  farms 
^  located  so  near  the  cities  that  they  can  raise  garden  crops* 
t^i  potatoes,  stock* raising,  dairy  products,  hay,  wheat,  rye,  and 
*»ti,  do  not  remru  profit  enough  on  land  entirely  ftce  to  pay  the 
**{Sei  that  Uic  family  can  earn  as  skilleil  mechanics  or  common 
^  IftUiiini  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Take  the  State  of  Maine,  for  ex- 
B  *«ipfe,  with  its  82,130  farmers,  and  iU  f -^1,1* 4 5, 4 89  of  **  all  farm 
^■Wiictionai  sold,  consumed  or  on  hand  ; "'  adding  one-thiixi  of  its 
^^B,i«J9,S7t;  for  live  sit4)ck,  ami  the  amount  iK*r  farmer  is  $28.33  per 

■  <Duiith,fjr  U^sa  than  1340  per  year  apiecv,  witliout  setting  aside  any* 
~   Uiu»g  for  ]<ind  or  capital,  while  the   total  average  earnings  of  the 

^bolo  tmtion  amount  at  $34*80  per  month  to  $41 7. GO  per  anoumi 
^  tkilled  weclianiea  get  n^om  $500  to  $700. 

*^  Clitf^ter  VIIl  ,  p.  IX),  Mr.  WnllAce  glares  an  amnipltig  nccouni  of  tb«  fvsl«tlii«« 
vf  tht  lUiMimn  priuia^ilrjr  itt  Ihn  tiurilicrii  |trovlDce«  uf  EuMia  wJaeu  hd  »ttaiapt  !• 
*^  to  «Mt^i  tbeiy  l&rg«  allotXEieiiU  of  land  wberv  ev^rj  aUotmeiit  briog»  iiiof* 

•••  Ui«a  yiuflu. 
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Contmgt  farmiDg  in  Maine  at  $340  per  year  with  farming  in 
Massachusetts,  consuming  great  quantities  of  garden  products  and 
farm  earnings  at  $438  per  year.  Conneeticiit  fnrnishing  vegeta- 
bles for  il«  own  cities  and  for  New  York,  averages  8492  fnr  ita 
farmers.  But,  even  in  Maine  there  is  much  garden  farmiag  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  this  raises  the  average  farm  production. 

ir  the  farms  were  tmrdened  with  an  enormous  tax,  as  in  Russia, 
there  would  be  eulTering,  and  in  many  places  actual  need  of  help 
fi*om  the  Government,  as  there  is  quite  often  in  Russia  toward  tho 
latter  end  of  winter* 

Mr.  George's  kindly  meant  help  to  the  poor,  to  save  them  fhjin 
migrating  west  for  farms,  would  result  in  dnving  the  whole  farm 
population,  except  the  market  gardeners,  to  the  extreme  bonier 
lands  to  escape  a  taxation  that  would  rob  them  of  all  their  earn- 
ingB. 

As  it  is,  the  paupers  are  people  of  feeble  intelligence  and  feeble 
will  power.  But  incapacity  is  no  crime  and  should  not  be  pun- 
ished as  such.  But  to  offer  people  of  such  incapacity  in  matters  of 
thrift  the  use  of  land  for  cultivation  at  an  annual  rental  of  taxes 
equal  to  7^  per  cent.  —  whei^e  the  most  economical  and  skilful 
farmers  at  present  do  not  make  more  than  one  dollar  a  day 
throughout  the  year  —  is  crnel  iixiny. 

Laveleye,  in  his  *' Elements  of  Political  Economy  (Eng.  tr.,  p. 
59),  says  that  *'  As  a  means  of  forwarding  agricultural  progress 
....  a  scale  of  the  different  systems  of  land  tenure  may  be 
formed,  arranged  aceoixling  to  the  encouragement  which  they  give 
to  labor.  The  order  will  be  in  descending  scale :  U  proprietor- 
ship vested  in  the  cultivator;  2,  hereditary  tenancy  j  3,  long  lease* 
holds;  4,  cultivating  on  shares;  5,  short  leaseholds;  6,  tenure  at 
will."  And  again  the  same  author  says  •  **  Man  will  work  with  so 
much  tlie  more  care  and  zeal  the  more  exactly  bis  reward  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  labor.  Pay  the 
industrious  and  the  idle  workman  the  same  wages  and  it  will  be 
to  the  interest  of  both  to  do  as  little  as  possible/'  This  meets 
the  case  of  the  appropriation  of  land  by  the  State  in  order  to 
provide  land  for  all. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  grounds  for  apprehension  as  to  any  dan- 
ger from  the  private  ownership  of  land  have  been  removed,  there 
lemains  no  necessity  for  Mr.  George's  remedy,  the  nationalizing 
of  land,  for  any  reasons  of  progress  and  poverty.     Laud  has  not 
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increased  io  value  during  the  present  century  so  fast  as  capital  and 
labor.  In  thirty  years  the  total  rental  has  increased  three-quar- 
ters of  a  cent  per  day  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  total  daily  income  has  increased  fifteen  cents 
each.  For  each  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  eighty  years  ago,  the 
total  land  value  was  25  per  cent*  greater  than  it  is  now,  while  the 
value  of  buildings  and  miscellaneous  wealth  has  increased  since 
then  to  almost  three  times  as  much  per  inhabitant.  Our  total 
annual  production  is  40  cents  a  piece  per  day  while  laud  takes 
only  two  cents  of  it»  Land  does  not  domineer  over  capital,  but 
capital  continually  gets  the  advantj^e  over  land  by  means  of 
rapid  transit,  bringing  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  suburb  to 
compete  with  city  building  lot§  and  brmging  the  farms  of  the  dis- 
tant frontier  to  compete  with  the  farms  of  the  Atlantic  coast  in  rais- 
ing staple  crops.  The  consequence  is  that  the  farmers  are  not  able 
to  hold  their  own  with  tlie  other  laboring  classes  in  the  progress 
lowarda  high  wages,  and  if  Mr,  George's  plan  were  adopted  they 
would  be  utterly  ruined.  Moreover,  since  the  great  bulk  of  wealth 
in  the  cit}^  consists  in  buildings  and  personal  property,  the  wealthy 
would  escape  taxation  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  poor. 
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(Keail  Ttoarsaay,  September  9, 1866.) 

Next  to  senitjg  God,  the  first  duty  of  every  working  man  (that 
is,  every  mnn  who  lives  by  his  work  :  who  supports  himself  and  is 
not  8uptK>rted  by  his  father  or  his  father-in  law)  is  to  get  ahead,  to 
have  some  capital.  Capital  to  the  working-man  TneaoB  better 
tools,  better  material,  if  he  is  working  for  himself;  in  any  event, 
it  means  a  home,  a  roof  over  his  head  owned  by  himself;  it  means 
the  chance  of  lying  by  for  a  day  or  two,  if  he  is  not  able  to  go  to 
his  work  :  it  means  something  between  him  and  starvation,  if  work 
is  slack  ;  it  means  a  shelter,  a  bed,  and  three  meala  a  day  after 
his  time  lor  work  iias  erone  by. 

But  granting  all  this,  how  is  the  working  man  to  get  capital? 
I  mean  the  average  working  man,  not  the  exception  ;  the  plain  man, 
not  the  genius  ;  not  the  Torn  Edison,  or  the  Elias  Howe,  Jr.  Aa  | 
for  nine  hondred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand,  they  do  not 
make  money.  Their  experience  is  rather  that  of  the  frugal  fioult 
who,  in  spite  of  natural  dniuess,  and  baixl  times,  and  adverse 
knocks,  managed  to  acquire  something  ;  when  asked  how  he  made 
his  money*  be  replied,  '*  I  didn't  make  it ;  I  s-a-v-e-d  it.** 

I  once  asked  a  Jriend  in  I^Iassachusetts,  a  large  boot  manufac*  | 
turer,  how  it  is  jjossibic  for  the  New  England  people  to  go  out  to 
Iowa  and  Illinois  and  Texas,  to  buy  hides  and  bring  them  into  Wor- 
cester, and  make  them  into  hoots,  and  then  carry  the  boots  back  to 
where  the  hides  came  from,  and  sell  them  cheaper  than  the  people 
there  could  make  them  on  the  spot.  He  answered :  **  It  is  the 
small  savings."  This,  I  believe,  is  a  universal  truth.  It  is  the 
exception  when  money  is  made  :  the  rule  is  that,  if  there  is  money, 
it  is  saved. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  income  mnat  be  larger  than  the  outgo,  or  the 
outgo  must  be  smaller  than  the  income.  The  last*  I  have  found 
from  my  own  experience,  is  more  easy  to  the  average  man  than 
the  former. 
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Nrm  suppose  the  money  savecK  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it? 

Motipjr  must  be  saved  twice  if  it  is  to  do  us  any  good  ;  saved  once 

bm/cnw^get  ttt  aud  again  after  we  get  it.     Money  that  \f*   made 

oftco  oofoee  id  great  blocka.     Money  that  is  saved  comes  id  pen- 

Qie«,  dimes,  quarters,  now  and  then  in  dollars*     Coming  in  these 

Biiiill«QgiiSt  it  is  all  the  niore  liable  to  slip  through  the  fiugors, 

MooeriD  the  pocket  is  a  per[>etual  temptation,  a  constant  menace 

the  hoped-for  accumulation.     And  when  it  comes  in  theee  amall 

Ds,  it  catioot  be  used  to  any  advantage,  say  in  paying  for  a 

liaOM«  a   lot.    a   sewing  machiuc.       If  it  is  hid  in  the  store  In 

ftomoier,  some  cold-bloodetl  person  is  sure  to  start  a  tire  on  a  chilly 

daj  b  July,— to  say  nothing  of  the  mice.     Then  the  presence  of 

OKmcy  in  the  house  is  a  c:>n tinning  invitation  to  robbery  and  vio- 

lenee,  and  perhaps  m order. 

Now  and  then  a  manufacturer  or  store-keeper  is  willing  to  take 
-  lb«  small  SUV ings  of  his  neighbors^  and  to  allow  them  interest. 
^KBut  there  is  no  security,  and  from  time  to  time  there  is  a  failure 
^^^^nwa^ps  away  tiie  savings,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fail- 
^^P|l bad  stopped  all  work  and  wages,  and  when  the  wages  were 
'  ncided  ad  never  before.  The  rainy  day  has  come,  but  the  um- 
wblch  was  laid  by,  is  loaned,  as  usual. 
Bat  there  is  the  Savings  Bank^  an  institution  of  which  I  would 
pect  fuid  gratitude,  in  view  of  what  it  has  done  for 
lers  and  working  men  of  England  and  America.  The 
tingi  Banks  of  the  New  England  and  tlie  Middle  States  have 
But  still,  the  savings  banks  of  the  whole 
leave  much  to  be  desired. 
TIhi  two  things  needc4  in  a  system  of  savings  for  the  great  body 
of  '  M  ,  are  facility  and  security.     As  U>  facility^  the  Comp- 

^'  currency  for  the  United  States,  in  his  rG|x»rt  for  1880, 

g^re«the  nu^mber  of  savings   banks  io  tlie  country  as  658,  dis- 
t»iiwt*d  a»  follows ; 

^ew  England,  i  12,  being  one  to  9000  odd  of  the  people,  wilh 
*po»ils  amounting  to  3578,000,000. 
^     ^n  Uic  Middle  8Utcs,  181  banks. 
H     ^n  Uic  Western  and  Pacific  States,  50* 

*>»  tiie  SouUjern  States,  4,  or  about  one  to  5,000,000  |K3ople. 
nie  oorrectness  of  Uicse  figtires  for  the  Southern  States  has  been 
'hspuUsd  hy  a  Southern  writer,  who  claims  that  there  are  117  sav- 
^S»  Hmtkain  the  Southern  States,  with  910,000,000  of  deposits. 
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But,  in  any  event,  one  savings  bank  for  every  170^000  people  wl ill 
deposits  amounting  to  half  a  dollar  for  each  inhabitant  is  not  a  very 
large  showing. 

As  to  the  other  requisite,  aecurity,  the  savings  banks  are  jet 
more  unsatisfactory.  At  a  recent  hearing  on  this  subject  before 
the  House  Committee  on  PoatrOflicea  and  Post  roads,  at  Wasbing- 
ton,  Hon.  C.  S.  Fairchild,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury »• 
said,  that  while  holding  the  office  of  Assistant  Attorney-General, 
and  later,  that  of  Attorney -General  of  New  York,  be  was  com- 
pelled, in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  wind  up  22  savings  banks^ 
with  a  loss  to  the  depositors  of  M, 000,000.  He  became  satisfied 
that  the  professed  guardianship  exercised  by  the  State  over  these 
banks  amounted  to  nothing.  The  doposilora  were  really  without 
protection  agatiist  the  dishonesty  of  the  bank  officers.  Whenever 
hard  times  come,  Just  when  the  people  want  their  money  most 
sorely,  just  then  some  saviugs  bank  shuts  its  doors. 

Do  not  misunderstand  rac.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  the  sav* 
ings  banks  oC  America  have  been  a  great  blessing.  Only  we  are 
warranted  in  asking  :  Is  there  not  soniething  which  affords  all  theae 
advantages  in  a  yet  higher  degree,  with  no  drawback? 

Here  comes  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank,  It  is  proposed  that 
all  the,  say  GOOO,  money  order  offices  in  the  United  States  be  made'  1 
savings  banks,  antliorized  to  receive  deposits  amounting  to  not  more 
than  S500  in  al!  from  each  depositor,  on  which  a  small  rate  of  in- 
terest shall  be  paid,  not  exceeding  2  per  cent.,  or  better,  perhaps, 
just  such  a  percentage  as  the  money  actually  earns  when  invested  in 
bonds  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States.  The  depositor  will 
have  a  pas5*book.  by  means  of  which  he  can  deposit  money,  or 
draw  upon  his  deposit,  at  any  j>o8tal  savings  bank  in  the  oouQtry* 

The  system  woidd  afford  in  the  highest  degree  the  two  things  of 
which  I  s^Kike^ — facility  and  security*  There  would  be  a  savings 
bank  to  every  10,0U0  people  In  the  country.  This  would  be  about 
the  proportion  that  now  exists  in  New  England.  It  would  afford 
to  the  entire  nation,  only  in  a  higher  degree,  the  system  of  savings 
which  is  at  once  the  child  and  the  parent  of  the  thrift  which  has 
made  New  England  the  banker  of  the  continent. 

I  do  not  know  whctlier  this  system  would  be  the  greater  blessing 
to  the  countr}'  town  or  to  the  city.     In  the  city  of  PlnladeVphla, 
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with  nearly  a  mi  II  ton  in  habitants!,  there  are  four  first-clasa  savings 
Imnke,  If  a  working  man  in  the  subnrbs  wants  to  deposit  what 
remains  of  his  week^s  earnings,  he  must  spoil  at  least  a  half  day, 
with  all  the  peril  from  5,000  or  6,000  saloons.  Under  the  pro- 
posed system,  there  would  be  from  15  to  20  postal  savings  banks. 
One  to  each  10,000  people  would  give  in  Philadelphia  nearly  a 
hundred. 

Of  course,  the  security  is  absolute.  The  faith  of  the  United 
States  would  be  pledged  for  the  safety  of  the  deposits.  They* 
would  he  loaned  to  tlie  nation.  Herein  would  lie  the  great  advan- 
tage ;  not  in  a  high  rate  of  interest,  but  in  the  assurance  that^ 
whenever  called  far,  the  deposit  or  loan  would  always  be  at  hand. 

The  great  argument  for  the  system,  apart  fVom  what  lies  on  the 
surface  of  it,  is  derived  from  the  experience  of  other  nations,  es- 
pecially the  nation  that  is  of  kin  to  our  own,  the  British  nation. 

In  1861,  after  an  effort  lasting  50  years,  the  fViends  of  the  pos- 
tal savings  bank  succeeded  in  getting  the  system  establbhed  in 
Great  Britain,  From  the  flmt,  the  experiment  was  a  success.  lu 
nine  years,  there  were  4,082  banks,  with  1,183,000  depositors,  and 
^45,000,000  of  deposits.  Nine  years  later,  there  were  6,000 
banks,  with  2,000,000  depositors,  and  $1(>0,000,000  of  deposits. 
The  system  has  been  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  working  men  of 
Great  Britain.  It  has  extended  to  all  the  British  colonies,  a^  well 
as  to  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  France^  Belgium^  Switzerland  and 
Japan. 

I  urge  this  83*8tem  of  postal  savings  banks,  because  it  helps  the 
working  man  to  lay  by  something  for  the  time  of  sickness  and  old 
age.  I  urge  it  because  it  will  increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
1  urge  it  because  it  will  give  the  working  man  a  stake  in  the  wel- 
fare and  permanence  of  the  government  and  of  society. 

It  is  rumored  that  white  blackbirds  are  not  numerous ;  but  you 
will  find  a  thousand  white  blackbii'ds  where  you  will  find  one  man, 
whOt  having  something  in  a  i>oetiil  savings  bank,  investetl  in  Gov- 
ernment funds,  is  an  anarchist.  The  postal  savings  bank  is  the 
natural  antidote  to  dynamite. 

I  ui^c  it  because  it  will  be  the  helper  of  virtue,  the  ally  of  mo- 
rality. Every  dollar  deposited  here  is  a  dollar  that  will  not  go  into 
the  till  of  the  saloon-keeper.  I  urge  it  because  it  will  foster  a 
habit  of  saving  which  will  not  stop  when  the  $500  limit  is  reached. 
The  disposition  towards  saving   is  cumulative.     It  will   put  the 
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working  mail  in  the  way  of  provkHng  hiiDsclf  aod  his  family  with 
a  home,  with  comfort*.  The  purcbaae  of  these  things  will  give 
aD  impulae  to  busiDesa,  aod  will  quicken  all  branches  of  iadustry. 

Of  course  there  are  objections.  The  most  obvious  obJectioD 
proceeds  from  the  theorist  who  has  adopted  the  Laiaaez  Faire  doc- 
trine, and  who  thinks  that  this  is  of  the  nature  of  paternal  govern- 
meut>  He  is  right ;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  paternalism.  But  all 
government,  that  is  government  at  all,  is  more  or  less  pateroaU 
It  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  It  is  paternal  for  the  governnieDt 
to  carry  the  mail«  to  establish  free  s^choots  and  free  libraries.  Tlie 
Erie  Canal  was  a  tlagrant  instance  o\  patornalism.  Laisstz  Faire 
is  a  ver}^  fine  theory,  but  1  have  gradually  come  to  believe  that 
when  a  theory,  apparently  sound,  leads  logically  to  the  conclusion 
that  two  and  two  make  tive,  or  seven,  or  ten,  there  must  be  some* 
tiling  wrong  in  the  theory.  And  if  Laiasez  Faire  leads,  as  it  does, 
to  bankrupt  banks,  monopolies,  railway  kings  and  other  public 
enemies,  and  to  miners  working  for  SlO  per  month,  then  I  want  to 
go  back  and  re-exam  toe  the  premises. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  it  would  increase  the  patronage  of  the 
government,  adding  to  the  army  of  otleers.  But  jnst  here  the 
objector  touches  one  of  the  great  ailvantages  of  the  system.  It 
the  people  should  place  their  savings  in  the  care  of  their  govern- 
ment, they  would  demand  in  tones  not  to  be  mistaken,  a  reformed 
civil  service.  As  things  are  now,  if  a  clerk  in  the  custom-house  is 
incompetent  or  dishonest,  it  does  not  come  home  to  the  working 
man.  But  if  a  clerk  should  be  put  in  charge  of  Iuh  savings,  he, 
the  working  man,  would  think  it  much  more  important  tbat  the 
clerk  be  honest  and  capable  than  that  he  be  able  to  carry  his 
ward.  Once  the  civil  service  is  reformed,  there  is  no  danger  from 
in c reased  pat rou  age . 

It  is  objected  that  the  money  thas  suved  by  the  people  will  lie 
withdrawn  from  circulation*  No  more  than  with  any  other  savings 
bank.  Suppose  the  government  has  t-aken  in  the^e  banks  a  milUoD 
dollars.  Thi^  money  must  be  earning  something.  It  is  used  in 
buying  IJuitcd  Status  boiKh-  The  money  puid  out  Ibr  these  bonds 
is  put  into  circululion.  The  men  who  sell  the  bonds  to  the  postal 
savings  bank  will  use  the  money  in  building  railroads,  erecltag 
manufactories*  etc. 

Perhaps  the  moat  effcclive,  the  un:^[juken  opposition  comes 
from  the  men  North  and  South,  who  do  not  want  the  working  peo- 
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piMA  to  asTe  money ;  ftom  the  saloon  party,  from  the  employers 
iv-lioliftva  s  *^  plndc-me  stofe,**  where  they  expect  the  wage-earners 
'jg^9ftui  all  mndsave  nothing;  fh>m  the  employers,  who  believe 
JtMt  the  w<Nldng  man  is  too  independent  when  he  has  something 
imiA  iqPf  hj  whloh  be  can  bold  ont  in  case  of  a  lock-ont.  This  op- 
pM&m  I  cannot  hope  to  conciliate.  Bat  it  is,  after  all,  one  of 
KiaebeBtaiganients  for  the  postal  savings  bank. 

It  Is  also  urged  that  the  government  is  gradually  paying  off  its 
debt,  and  that  in  fifty  years  there  will  be  no  government  securities 
«o  iDvest  in.    It  is  not  sure  that  so  very  speedily  there  will  be  no 
iMMids  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States.    Suppose  ttiat 
tbe  United  States  should  take  up,  say,  the  Panama  Canal,  or 
^oqU  guarantee  the  bonds  of  a  company  which  should  under- 
take it. 

Bat,  in  any  event,  shall  we  refdse  to  do  a  thing  today  which  is 
Juit,  beneficent,  needed,  because  we  do  not  positively  know  that 
ve  no  keep  it  up  a  hundred  years  from  now? 

I  really  know  no  valid  argument  against  the  postal  savings 
bink ;  I  certainly  know  very  many  strong,  nay,  overwhelming, 
nuotts  in  its  favor. 
11 
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IL     now   TO  DEAL   WITH    HABITUAL  CRIMINALS- 


BY    FROP.    flMBON    B.    BAI^DWIN,    OF    TALK    UNIYXRSITT, 

(Rottd  ThursdAjr,  S6t>t4;mb«r  9«  1886.) 

Our  tonntry  has  now  arrived  at  a  period  where  it  is  brought 
face  In  face  with  most  of  tiie  questiona  of  social  organ izat loo 
which  fiave  perplexed  the  governments  of  the  Old  World.  Our 
population  has  begun  in  more  than  one  State  to  press  upon  the 
limits  of  suhsisteuce.  It  is  leas  easy  than  it  once  was  for  every 
man  to  find  work  at  wages  which  satisfj'  his  wants.  It  is  more 
easy  than  it  onee  was  to  gain  a  living  by  roguery  and  fraud.  It 
is  more  easy  for  the  successfnl  sharper  to  find  a  way  to  sp^nd  his 
ill'gotlen  gains  without  attracting  any  more  attention  than  he  de- 
sires to  their  possession.  Such  men  have  a  social  circle  of  their 
own  ;  a  pride  in  their  profession  ;  a  following  of  respectful  ^t\- 
mirers  ;  a  Police  Gazette  literature  to  proclaim  their  exploits  and 
perpetuate  their  kind. 

We  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  existence  of  this  class 
among  us,  and  we  have  been  slower  in  applying  the  remedy.  But 
as  no  considerable  city  is  now  without  therai  and  no  village  back 
or  store  is  secure  against  its  forays,  it  is  full  time  to  consider  and 
adopt  some  general  plan  of  dealiug  with  habitual  criminals.  They 
are  mainly  the  offspring  t^f  city  life  ;  their  crimes  are  directed 
against  property  ;  their  line  of  action  is  craft  rather  than  violence. 

Cities  arc  trmisforniing  American  society.  They  crowd  the 
good  and  the  bad  of  va.st  districts  into  a  single  centre,  where,  if 
the  good  become  better,  the  bad  become  worse.  We  are  reijeat- 
ing  the  history  of  ancient  times  and  of  the  dark  ages,  though  with 
a  different  cause.  The  great  i-oads  with  which  Rome  bound  the 
world  together  went  from  one  great  capilal  to  another;  but  be- 
tween  tliey  traversed  vast  stretches  of  territory  inhabited  only  by 
slaves.  The  iM?ople  clustered  for  safety  within  or  around  the  city 
walls,  and  ships  brought  from  other  lands  the  grain  that  Roman 
hands  disdained  to  sow.  i>o»— not  for  safety,  but  for  pleasure  and 
for  gain, — otir  people  are  deserting  the  country  lull-sides  for  the 
manufacturing  village  or  the  more  distant  city.  Political  influence, 
industrial  enterprise,  capital  accumulated  elsewhere,  go  with  tbem. 
If  you  would   find   the  daring,   venturesome,  restless,  ambitiaua 
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spirits,  such  as  were  first  in  earlier  days  in  pushing  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  civilization,  you  look  for  tbem  on  pavements  rather  than 
on  farms.  They  go  where  there  is  not  honest  work  enough  for  all, 
and  so  some  take  to  what  is  dishonest.  They  take  to  it  with  the 
energy  and  skill  that  belong  to  the  American  character  ;  with  the 
intensity  of  purpose  tliat  marks  the  struggle  of  city  life.  It  is 
thus  thut  en  me  becomes  a  profession  ;  that  children  are  bred  to 
It ;  that  it  has  its  own  language, — its  own  tools. 

And  with  what  weapons  does  society  oppose  these  new  criminal 
classes?  With  none  bnt  those  furged  in  the  early  days  of  English 
history, — in  the  days  of  anotlier  type  of  civil ixation.  She  has,  to 
oppose  the  Springfield  rifie  and  the  Galling  gun,  nothing  still  but 
the  old  pike  and  shield  of  the  middle  ages.  She  has  even  less. 
The  huniitnity  of  our  limes  has  given  the  man  accused  of  crime 
rights  of  defence  nndreamt  of  by  the  common  law,  and  has  thrown 
aside  half  its  punishments. 

The  laws  of  England  regulating  criminal  proceedings,  which  we 
have  inherited,  were  good  for  the  times  and  the  men  whose  work 
they  were-  In  a  land  of  headstrong  kings  and  feudal  lords,  the 
comiiiou  people  had  scant  justice  at  the  best.  They  needed  all 
the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  which  they  could  get.  There 
was  ollen  lUlle  guilt  in  acts  for  which  capital  punishment  was  im- 
posed by  Act  of  Parliament.  Crime  wa^  nnt  without  its  romantic 
Bide.  There  might  be  a  certain  dash  of  chivalry  in  the  freebooter 
of  tlie  Border,  or  a  Robin  Hood  of  the  Great  Forest,  but  we 
shall  Hnti  none  in  the  city  burglar  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  professional  criminal  is  a  product  of  a  highly  civilized  so- 
ciety* He  is  armed  with  its  arts-  He  must  be  met  with  the  best 
means  it  has  at  its  command.  He  hides  himself  in  the  crowds  of 
great  cities  from  the  neighborhoml  watch  which  follows  every  in- 
dividual in  a  thinly  settled  community,  which  kept  England  safe 
in  tl»e  days  when  every  Hundred  was  responsible  for  its  own  good 
order,  Societ}*,  then,  must  set  a  watch  over  him  of  some  new 
kind ;  if  there  is  likely  to  be  none  without  law,  there  must  be  one 
by  law.  The  habitual  criminal  is  a  perpetual  weli-spring  of  crime. 
The  stream  must  be  checked  at  its  source,  if  it  is  to  be  cheeked 
at  all. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  treat  him  in  a  manner  incompatible  with 
the  traditions  of  our  race ;  to  Irench  upon  his  personal  indepeml- 
ence  ;  to  make  suspicion  evidence,  and  assume  guilt  where  we  can* 
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not  prove  it.     If  so,  the  price  is  a  great  one,  but  the  i>€ace  of  so- 
ciety J8  worth  it. 

The  subject  is  one  which  was  not  overlooked  bj  our  first  great 
American  writer  on  systematic  criminal  procedure,  Edward  Liviiig- 
ston*  In  his  **  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,"  reported  to  the 
Legistature  of  Louisiana  in  1824^  we  fmd  a  pro\ision  for  an  ia^ 
ci-eased  punishment  in  all  caacp  on  a  second  conviction,  followed 
by  this  article : 

"Art.  58,  And  if  any  person,  having  been  twice  previoasty 
convicted  of  crimes,  no  matter  of  wliat  nature,  shall  a  third  time 
be  convicted  of  any  crime  afterwarrls  comniitti?d,  he  shall  be  ecHi- 
sidered  as  unfit  for  society,  and  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for 
life." 

Mr*  Livingston  was  almost  a  sentimentalist  in  his  views  of 
crime.  He  would  have  abolished  capital  punishment,  and  tbe 
foundation  stone  of  his  whole  sj'stem  is  the  proposition  that  "•  the 
sole  object  of  punishment  is  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime/' 
In  the  reports  accompanying  hi*  Code  he  argued  at  lengtli  all 
points  that  seemed  t*j  him  wortliy  of  discussion,  yet  his  only  alhi- 
ston  to  the  Iife*sentence  for  the  habitual  criminal  is  the  remark 
tliat  it  *^  seems  so  necessary  and  reasonable  that  it  may  puss  with- 
out observation," 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Virginia  was  the  first  of  our  States  to 
adopt  the  plan  thus  proposed.  In  her  Cotle,  framed  shortly  be- 
fore the  civil  war,  she  declared  that  every  person  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  must  be  sentenced  for  life,  if  he  had  before  been 
twice  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  by  any  Court  held  within  the 
United  States.* 

In  Maine  a  similar  punishment  may  be  imposed  for  a  second 
conviction.  The  provision  is,  that  any  person  conTicted  of  a 
State's  prison  offence,  who  has  been  previously  sentenced  to  tbe 
State's  prison  by  any  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  any  State« 
may  be  imprisoned  for  life  or  any  term  of  years. f 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  statute  is  permissive — not,  like  the 
others,  mandatory*  Tbe  Court  may,  but  is  not  hound,  to  in- 
flict thH  life-sentence.  Aud,  on  the  ulher  huud,  Maine  icquircs 
but  two  convictions  to  justify  this  remedy,  while  Livingston's  code 
and  that  of  Virginia  demand  three. 

lu  ]88<>,  Ohio  followed  the  leatl  of  V^irginia^  but  tem|>ered  tbe 

•  Va.  Code  of  185);  p.  HI,  mo.  9B. 
tHalae  R«v.  SUt.  of  mi ;  ^.  891,  leo.  3, 
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senWuce  by  giving  ti  cbftnce  of  regaining  a  qualified  liberty.     Her 
statute  reads  thus ; 

**  Every  perBon  who,  after  having  been  twice  convicted,  aen- 
tenced,  and  imprisoned  in  some  penal  institution  for  felony, 
whether  committed  heretofore  or  hereafter,  and  whether  commiUeri 
in  this  State  or  eleewliere  within  the  limits  of  the  Unitetl  States  of 
Americn,  flhall  be  convicted,  sentenced,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Ohio  penitentiary  for  felony  hereafter  committed,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  an  habitual  eriminal,  and  on  the  expiratiou  or  the 
term  for  uhieh  be  yhall  L>e  so  Bcnteuced,  be  shall  not  be  discharged 
from  iniprisonmeut  m  the  pcuitentiary,  but  shall  be  detained  there- 
in, for  and  during  hts  natural  life,  unless  pnnloiied  by  the  Gover- 
nor, and  the  bahility  to  l>e  so  detained  shall  be  and  coustitute  a 
part  rif  everv  senteuc**  to  imprisonment  In  the  peuilenliary  ;  pro 
vidL'd,  howuver,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he 
wag  8o  sentenced,  tie  rnaVy  iti  tire  diseietion  of  the  boiird  of  inaua- 
gers,  he  allowerl  to  go  upon  paiole  outside  of  tl^e  Vutildings  and  en- 
closnrcFi,  but  to  remain,  while  on  pnTOle,  in  the  legal  cuRtody  and 
under  thf  control  of  saiH  honrd,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be 
taken  back  within  Ihe  iuelosure  of  said  inslilntion;  aud  power  U 
hereby  couTeired  upon  said  butird  to  establish  rnles  and  legulatiuns, 
under  which  such  Imhiiua!  criminals  who  are  prisoners  n,ay  so  go 
out  upon  pnmle.  and  full  power  to  enforce  sunh  rules  and  regnla* 
lions,  aud  to  retake  and  re-imprison  auy  such  convit-t  sogoiug  out 
on  parole,  is  hereby  couferred  upon  said  lioard,  whose  written  or- 
der, certitif  d  by  its  Kecretary,  shall  be  suflicicnt  warratit  to  author- 
ize any  poliue  offieer  to  return  to  actual  custody  any  such  condi- 
tionalfy  released  or  paroled  prisoner,"* 

We  observe  here  as  an  alternative  of  the  life  seutence,  or  rather 
as  a  provisional  and  temporary  substitute  for  it,  something  like 
the  English  ticket-oMeave  system.  The  board  of  managers  of  the 
penitentiary  have  the  powers  which  tlie  Act  of  16  and  17  Vict,  ch, 
yy,  Sections  *J-ll,  gave  in  1W53  to  the  State  Department. 

In  1882,  the  American  Bar  Association  instructed  its  committee 
on  jurisprudence  an*!  law  reform  to  ♦*  report  a  proper  metliod 
and  criterion,  for  discnmiuatuig  between  professional  and  non- 
profeasloual  criminals^  and  for  the  protection  of  society  against 
the  former,  when  so  ascertained**'  Sucli  a  report  was  presented 
to  the  association  in  1885,  and  the  following  resolutions  recom- 
mended for  alio pt ion  : 

'*  1.  Eeaoived^  That  provision  should  be  made  by  law  in  every 
State>  for  keeping  a  reconl  of  the  name,  age,  personal  appearance. 


Kllilo  SmaIuh  Lawi  for  188&»  p.  337.  Sec.  % 
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resitleuce,  oucuiuilion,  aod  genenil  antecedt^uts  of  every  periCMli 
who  may  bo  convicted  iu  its  CtJiirts  of  felony ,  or  who  may  bare 
been  twice  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  any  crime  or  misde* 
raeanor;  and  for  nrintiri^  stieh  records  annnally,  for  distribution  to 
its  Courts  and  police  anlhorities,  and  for  exchange  for  similar  pub- 
lications of  other  States  ;  and  tbnt  photographs  of  convicts  deemed 
specially  dangerous  shonld  also  be  taken,  to  be  used  in  a  sioiilar 
manner," 

"2,  Remlveff,  That  provision  aboidd  be  made  by  law  in  ereiy 
State,  for  subjecting  all  persons  who  have  been  twice  sentenced  to 
iniprisonment  for  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  to  police  sui>ervision 
for  life,  or  such  shorter  term,  not  less  than  five  years  after  the  eX' 
piration  of  their  second  term  of  imprisonment,  an  the  Court  may 
order;  nnd  also  to  perpetual  deprivatloD  of  the  right  to  vote  or 
hold  ptibhc  office.*' 

After  a  brief  discussioo,  the  further  consideration  of  this  refiort 
was  deferred  for  a  year,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held 
in  this  place  last  month,  it  was  taken  up  and  the  resolutions  adap^ 
ted  by  a  very  large  majority. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  any  part  of  the  policy  thus  reeonimeuded  ; 
nothing,  at  least,  which  is  new  outside  of  tlie  United  Stales.  It 
niorely  applies  to  habitual  criminals  rules  which  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world  have  long  applied  not  only  to  them,  but  to  those  gen- 
erally' who  have  committed  grave,  though  single  crimes. 

It  may  be  said  that  its  spirit  is  un-American*  It  is.  Daring 
most  of  our  history,  we  wore  content,  when  aconvict*s  term  of  im* 
prisonment  ended,  and  we  saw  him  pass  out  of  the  jail  door,  to  say 
with  Dogberry,  **  Thank  God,  we  arc  well  rid  of  the  knave."  But 
we  found,  as  our  prisons  improved,  and  the  stocks  and  tlie  whip- 
ping-post ilisa[>pearcd,  that  he  generally  came  back.  Then  we 
tried  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  which  are  reall}^  a  form  of  supennsion 
by  the  executive  agent  of  a  charitable  organization,  though  with  the 
immediate  desigu  of  supplying  good  influences  anil  help  to  find 
work,  rather  than  of  watching  against  new  crime.  The  Slate,  in 
some  i'.istances,  contributes  to  the  supiXJrt  of  these  organizations, 
and  their  supervision  then  becomes,  in  a  measure,  that  of  a  public 
officer. 

M*e  have  tried,  too,  Lynch  law,  very  vigoroubly*  It  is  effectual 
against  horse-thieves  and  stage-robbers  in  new  States,  It  is  a 
thoroughly  American  remcfly.  It  aims  in  a  rough  way,  at  the 
fame  end  ttmt  England  aimed  at  try  law,  when  our  anccstoi's  left  it, 
the  extcnuiuatiou  by  death  of  the  flagrant  cnminal,  before  he  has 
au  opiK>rtunity  to  betx>me  an  habitual  one. 
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Bttl  we,  I  am  sure,  alionlf!  he  dlow  to  approve  either  the  t»loody 
?Oclr  *  *  '^  nil  of  the  Sttmrts,  or  the  si^ifT.  vengrjinee  that 
kOtk  ivv  or  ^oe»  lK*yond  it.     And  those  of  us  who  have 

IT  atehed  the  t«oume  of  Pri«otier»'  Aid  Soeietiea,  koow  how  Utile  thev 
V  *  -!  men  of  rogues.  Their  watch  over  the  dis- 
*ltari^  a^cejvts  tlieir  good  ofHces.  is  of  value,  so  fur  ji» 

^  goe«,  but  It  cunnot  go  as  ftir  as  if  maintained  by  the  police. 

Let  me  refer,  an  to  thi*  matter,  very  briefly*  to  the  legislntion  now 

iti  forte  In  Fraoce  and  England,    The  Penal  Code  of  France  puia 

erery  ooDvtct  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  or  for  long 

f  r—'-   "niler  |>oHce  sirpervision  for  life.    In  Kngland,*  on  a  second 

1  ri  of  one  previonaly  sentent^ed  to  impnsonment  for  the  for» 

nv  "■  Mff|  uce,  the  criminal  may  he  put  under  [)o\\cg  supervision   for 

9fk*\cu  ycara,  after  the  expiration  of  his  second  term.     And  though 

not  senteijced  to  such  sui>ervi8lon,  yet  if  within  seven  years  after 

1  term,  arty  proper  court   find?   reasonable  grounds   for 

e;  Uiat  he  is  getting  liis  living  by  dishonest   means,  or  **  if 

be b  found  !n  »ny  place,  whether  public  or  private,  under  auch 

clfi  ^  as  to  satisfy  the  Court  ihat  he  wns  al)oul  t<3conimit» 

wa  com  mission,  of  any  offence  punishable  on  indictment 

Of  lunmary  oonvietion,  or  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  lo  com- 

iBiUor  aid  in  the  '  '  -«on,  of  any  oirence  punishable  on  Indict- 

■wt  or  nummary  '  in;"  or  if  he  be  found  in   any   house, 

•bop,  nr  yard«  **  without  being  able  to  account  to  the  satisfaetioa 

0^  T*    f  \      '   1>efoi>e  whom  he  is  l»rought«  for  his  being  found  on  said 

P^  may  be  s<^nteuced,  without  lluthor  evidence,  ti>  a 

jeu^i  impriaonment. 

Thl%  isystem  of  police  supervision  obviously  cannot  bv  made 
firllj  f'^ectire  here,  without  exacter  methods  thTin  wo  have  yet  pur- 
«H  for  the  registration  nnd  description  of  known  criminals.  The 
pbotognpli  gives  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  identifying  them,  and 
**  Us  come  into  gcnt^ral  use  in  the  police  offices  of  our  hirgcr 
Ci^bif  without  any  authority  of  law,  A  '*  rogues*  gidlery  "  of 
pNographic  jjortraits  ought  to  be  found  in  every  State  prison, 
•*^ft  sufficient  nnrnWr  of  each  likeness  should  be  printed,  in  case 
Ntnal  criminals^  todistribtite  in  all  the  great  centres  of  popu- 
.  lo  the  United  States.  England,  in  187C  (39  and  40  Vict,, 
*^^**3),  formally  adopted  this  policy.     The  State  Department  is 


^  A«i  ^  i«n  (M  lUMi »  vKtL,  <ih.  in^ 
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to  fix  from  time  to  time,  the  classes  of  convicta  to  which  it  shall 
apply,  and  each  tucuiber  of  every  such  class  shall  be  photographed 
in  any  style  of  dress  the  aothonties  may  preserihe.  A  record  is 
also  to  be  made  of  his  name,  age,  persoDal  description,  offeuoe. 
occupation f  residence,  etc.,  and  the  information  ^thus  gained,  is 
tabulated,  and  registered  in  rjondou  for  Etigliah,  ui  Kdickbtirgh  for 
Scotch,  and  iu  Dublin  for  Iriish  convicts. 

If  gimilar  records  were  kept  in  each  of  our  States^  and  printed 
for  exchange  with  other  States,  as  well  as  for  use  by  its  own  locdil 
authorities,  a  long  step  would  be  taken  towards  suppressing  th« 
habitual  criminal,  who  now  finds  it  easy  to  fit  under  an  o/io^,  be* 
yond  the  shadow  of  his  local  reputation,  without  going  farther  than 
the  State  line*  Massachusetts  has  made  provision  for  gathering 
information  of  this  general  character,  as  part  of  her  '*  Probation 
officer  "  system,  in  regard  to  all  persons  arrested  for  every  offence  ; 
but  it  is  not  gathered  for  ibsaemi nation,  and  has  no  relation  to  the 
mischief  now  under  consideration. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  habitual 
criminal  lies  in  the  direction  suggested  by  the  Americ-an 
Bar  Association.  Let  there  be  a  full  record  kept  of  the  description 
and  general  history  of  every  convicted  felon,  and  of  every  man 
twice  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  any  offence,  and  photographs 
taken  of  any  convict  deemed  particularly  dangerous.  These 
should  be  made  available  for  the  information  of  the  public  authori- 
ties of  every  State.  Put  all  persons  twice  sentenced  to  imprisou* 
ment  for  any  otfence,  under  i>olice  supervision  for  life,  or  such  shorter 
term  as  the  Court  may  lix  ;  let  them  also  be  forever  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote,  or  hold  office.  This  last  punishment  has  been  so 
ably  advocated  in  a  recenl  paper,  read  before  this  association  by 
Professor  Colby,  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  is  already  so  gener- 
ally in  use,  that  I  dismiss  its  consideration  without  further  re* 
mark. 

While  few  would  object  to  the  other  requirements  ot  registra- 
tion, photographing,  and  jx>lice  supervision,  in  the  case  of  the  hard- 
ened and  professional  criminal,  they  may  be  tliought  by  some  to 
be  harsh  measures  to  apply  upon  a  first  conviction  lor  felony,  or  a 
second  sentence  to  jail  for  any  oflfence.  But  we  must  try  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  becoming  a  habitual  criminal.  The  con\*icted 
felon  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  joining  their  rauks.  He  has 
attacked  the  tfood  older  of  society  with  violence  ami  effect*     He 
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ought  not  to  complaiQ  if  the  State  makes  a  fiill  record  of  the  af- 
fair, auij  gives  it  to  the  police  oi  his  coiiulrv*  Antl  is  it  too  much 
to  keep  iiriflLT  [jolice  supervision  those  who  have  beeu  twice  im- 
prisoned^  though  011I3'  for  a  misdemeanor?  Who  is  there  familiar 
with  jnils,  who  does  not  know  that  i!ie  cases  are  rare  when  two  such 
8enteneca  are  not  rapidly  followed  by  a  third,  and  a  fourth?  For 
their  own  sake,  snch  men  need  to  feel  that  the  eye  of  the  police  is 
upon  them.  To  know  tliat  they  are  watched  is  a  real  terror,  and  a 
real  deterrent  to  evil-doers. 

The  common  pnniahment  for  petty  oOeoces  is  a  fine*  If  impris- 
onment is  imposed,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  some  circumstance 
of  aggravation  ;  if  it  is  imposed  twice,  though  only  for  dronk- 
enness  or  assault,  it  indicates  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  prisoner 
by  the  Court. 

And  the  term  '*  police  supervision  "  is  an  elastic  one*  It  would 
mean  one  thing  for  the  professional  bank-robber,  and  another 
thing  for  the  twice  convicted  cbickeo-thief .  From  the  hardened 
felon  who  expects  to  make  his  living  by  acts  of  violence  or  fraud, 
it  might  require  monthly  reports  of  liis  occupation,  instant  notice 
of  u  change  of  residence,  and  submission  to  frequent  domiciliary 
visits  of  inspection.  To  the  man,  who,  although  twice  imprisoned 
for  minor  offences,  follows  some  regular  business,  and  has  not  irre- 
vocably lost  his  good  name,  it  might  take  no  formal  shape,  beyond 
keeping  up  the  record  of  his  life  in  the  police  register,  from  such 
information  as  could  be  obtained  from  outside  sources,  without 
giving  him  any  personal  annojance,  or  attracting  an^-  public  a tten-» 
tion  to  his  history. 

Any  such  system  as  that  1  have  thus  outlined,  must,  in  a  coun- 
tr}*  like  ours,  be  necessarily  more  complex  than  in  one  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Criminal  justice  is  administered  with  us  by  over 
forty  different  sovereignties,  yet  so  bound  together  that  every 
peaceable  citizen  of  one  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  travel  into 
and  do  business  in  every  other.  Unless,  then,  convictions  in  one 
Stale  or  Territory,  in  considering  previous  sentences  to  imprison- 
ment, are  given  equal  weight  in  every  other  State,  with  those  had 
there,  it  will  be  easy  to  evade  the  force  of  any  laws  regarding  ha- 
bitual criminals,  by  merely  crossing  the  imaginary  line  which  di- 
vides one  of  these  jurisdictions  from  the  next.  A  number  of  our 
States  have  passed  statutes  to  meet  this  dithculty.  Mr*  Living- 
ston   introduced    in    his    Codr    of     Crimes    and     Punishments 
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(Art.  54)  the  provision  that  a  previous  convictioii  lo  uiy  oi 
our  States  should  be  as  effectual  for  such  purposes  as  a  preTiaus 
conviction  in  Louisiana.  Missouri  and  Georgia  have  made  Ihl) 
their  law^  and  Maine ,  Virginia,  and  Ohio  include  also  couvictiot] 
before  any  United  States  Court. 

I  have  liecn  unconvinced  by  the  authority  of  Mr,   Ltvingst 
and  the  practice  of  Virginia,  that  the  i>ereroptory  rule  of  confinic 
for  life  all  who  have  been  thrice  sentenced   to  the   penitentiary. 
right  in  every  case.     lu    some  it   may  destroy  a   life  that   migia 
yet  be  useful.     In  others,  it  may  accomplish,  at  great  expense 
what  could  be  as  well  accomplished  without  it. 

The  oigections  to  confining  any  old  oflfender  within  four  wa 
until  death,  are  indeed  many.     It  shuts  him  out  from  any  chaoe 
of  beginning  a  new  life  as  an  honest  man.     It  throws  hiin  as  a  pefl 
pctnal  burden  on  the  public  treasury.     It  tends  to  dissuade  jurie 
from  conviction  by  the  rigor  of  the  penalty.     It  makes  the  erlmins 
reckless  how  far  he  goes,  since  for  any  crime  short  of  murderJ 
there  is  the  same  length  of  imprisonment.     It  may  sometimes  git 
him  the  very  thing  he  wants,  a  free  bed  and  a  free  table. 

Our  prisons  are  already  too  fulL     In  1880,  the  census  tells  u^ 
that  1069  out  of  every  million  of  our  population  were  imprisone 
for  crime*     Ten  years  before,  this  number  was  only  853   to  th 
million.     1  do  not  think  that  this  is  simply  due  to  the  increase  o| 
crime,  nor  at  all  to  any  increased  efilciency  in   criminal  prosecu 
tions.     It  is  referable  largely  to  the  fact  that  our  prisons   are 
coniing  lx)arding  schools  for  the  young,  and  shelters  for  the  aged 
They  arc  really  attractive  to  not  a  few,  and  those  to  whom  tbe3'  j 
attractive  are  often  these  very  habitual  criminals.     They  feel 
home  there.     The  jail  gives  them  better  food,  cle.iner  beds,  puj 
air,  an  easier  llfcj  than  they  generally  find  outside. 

On  the  other  hand,  police  supervision  for  life,  or  for  a  tern 
years,  leaves  the  convict  free  to  build  up  a  new  character,  and 
earn  his  bread  in  his  own  way.  He  is,  no  doubts  a  constant 
object  of  suspicion.  He  is  sensible  that  he  is  being  continuallj 
watched.  Him  neighbors  will  not  be  unlikely  to  know  it  too.  Bu< 
with  all  these  disadvantages,  he  is  still  breathing  the  open  air, 
living  in  the  home  of  his  own  choice,  surrounded,  if  Le  will,  byj 
family  ties,  free  from  arrest,  unless  he  deserves  it. 

Such  a  system  would  require  for  its  efficiency  the  multiplication 
of  our  police,  but  it  would  be  likely  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  our 
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jaili  and  penitentiaries.  Shoiter  seotences  would  be  given,  if  re- 
leiae  nieant  freedom  frora  confinement,  not  from  supervision  ;  and 
a  S^ooud  oflfeuce,  for  which  i uiprison men t  might  be  Inflicted,  would 
be  less  readily  committed. 

But  to  circumscribe  and  reduce  the  class  of  habitual  criminals^ 
id  ao  ead  which,  if  attained,  justifiea  any  outlay  of  money.  Every 
member  of  that  class  is  a  perpetual  drain  ou  the  community,  by 
day  and  night.  He  must  be  put  at  a  disadvantage,  and  kept  there 
at  whatever  cost,  and  whatever  inconvenience  to  society  or  himself. 
He  gives  no  quarter,  and  he  must  exi>ect  none. 

We  speak  of  criminals,  in  a  proverbial  phrase,  as  to  be  kept 
*'  under  watch  and  ward,"  and  we  have  assumed  that  when  the 
ward  is  relaxed,  the  watch  may  cease  also.  It  may  in  many,  in 
most  cases;  but  habitnal  crime  requires,  if  not  both,  then  at  least 
habitual  watch.  The  worst  enemies  of  the  law  ought  never,  for  a 
moment,  to  be  beyond  its  sight  and  reach. 

The  criterion  proposed  for  distinguishing  the  professional  from 
the  ordinary  criminal, —  that  of  repeated  convictions  and  sen- 
tences to  imprisonment,  is  but  a  rude  one.  There  are  notorious 
rogues  who  are  never  fairly  caught  but  once ;  there  are  men  who 
may  be  found  guilty  of  two  or  three  offences,  grave  enough  to  send 
them  to  jail,  and  yet  have  no  thought  or  power  of  making  a  liveli- 
hood of  crime*  But  to  take  any  other  rule  of  discnraination  would 
leave  loo  much  to  ex  parte  human  judgment.  It  mui^t  be  exercised 
tx parte y  uidess  there  is  a  charge  and  a  hearing,  and  if  these  are 
to  be  required,  it  seems  proper  to  leave  them  to  come  only  in  the 
common  course  of  criminal  procedtire,  and  let  the  record  of  the 
Court  determine  the  result.  The  test  is  also  a  familiar  one,  already 
provided  for  analogous  purposes  in  the  statntes  of  every  State.  If 
it  had  even  less  merits  of  its  own,  this  general  sanction  by  long 
use  would  seem  sutUcient  to  justify,  if  not  to  require,  our  reliance 
ou  it. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I.  Tbijt  Society  shall  be  culled  Ihc  Aaericjlji  Social*  Sczxitce  Xsmocix- 

TIOK. 

II.  It«  abjecta  shfiH  be  cliwsified  in  fire  department*:  the  fint,  of  Educa- 
tion I  the  second,  of  Hertkh ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finance ;  the  fourth,  of  ^ 
Social  Economy;  the  fi(Yh,  of  Jurisprudenee. 

IlL  Ii  »haU  be  ndmmiBtered  by  ii  rresidont,  as  many  lianoniry  Viec-Prej- 
idents  ii«  may  he  chosen^  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  n  Oonncil,  charged 
witli  general  supervision;  five  Depu^rtinent  Cominitteca,   r  ,  il  by  the 

Council,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  their  re«pecljve  ntut  And 

«uch  Local  Committees  tm  nmy  be  Chtablished  by  the  t  midk  n  m  dijfer«nl 
points,  to  serve  na  branch  associations.  The  Council  «hnll  consist  uf  Uie 
Pre«<ident,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  vncli 
Department,  and  ten  Directors,  with  power  to  fill  vacanciea  and  to  make  tlieir 
own  By-La wg.  The  President,  Vic^*- Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chairnmn,  and 
8ecretariee  of  Departments,  and  Directors,  eh  all  be  chosen  annually  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  office  till  tlieir  successors  aVe  chosen* 
The  Pre»id<*nt,  or  in  his  absence,  a  Director,  shall  be  Clu«irnian  of  the 
Council.  The  Chairman  of  the  Local  Conimittees  shall  be  chosen  at  the 
pleasure  of  their  respective  committees.  Whenever  a  Branch  Assmnatiuo 
shall  be  organized  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  Prt?»ident  shull 
be  ex-qfficio  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Association,  and, 
together  with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
egea  of  memberphip  in  that  Association.  And  whenever  a  Local  Deiiartment 
shall  be  organized  and  recognized  as  auch  by  the  Council,  it^  chairman  shall 
become  eZ'O^f^cio  a  member  of  the  ptarent  Association.  The  Chairman  and 
Secretary  of  each  Department,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, may  appoint  such  special  Department  Commillees  as  they  may  think 
beat.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  unless  he 
resigna,  or  is  removed  by  a  two-thirda  vote  of  tlie  members  present  and 
voting  in  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Council ;  and  oat  of  his  compensation  he 
may  pay  the  salary  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  may  also  be  Secretary  of 
one  Department. 

IV,  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  paying  five  dollars,  and  may  I 
continue  a  member  by  paying  annnslly  such  furtiier  sura  as  may  be  fixed  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.     On  payment  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  any  person   may  become  a  life-member,  exempt  from  assensmcnts,  ' 
Honorary  and  corresponding  luenibers  may  be  elected,  and  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Council  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and  conduct  General  Meet- 
ings, and  to  publiRh  the  Transuctions  and  other  documents  of  the  Association^  J 
The  Departnienl  Ctniiniiltve  sliall  linvc  j>ower  to  cull  and  conduct  Departmeotj 
Meetings, 

VL  No  amendment  ot  thi.s  Constitution  shall  be  uiade,  except  at  an 
annual  meeting,  with  public  tiutice  uf  the  pnip^.^ed  amendment. 
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Charles  \.  Peabody,  New  York;  Prof.  Rdnry  Hitchcock,  St,  Louia,  Ma.; 
Ftafaa  Kinif,  Cincinnati;  Prof,  Carl eton  Hunt,  New  Orleans;  Prof.  T.  W. 
Dwjght,  New  York;  E,  Copp6  Mitchell,  Philadelphia;  B,  H.  BHstowe, 
New  York;  Emerson  Etheridge,  Dresden,  Tenn. ;  Theodore  Bacon,  Roch- 
ester, N,  Y. ;  Tehodore  S.  Woolsey,  Prof.  William  K.  Townaend, 
New  Haven,  Ct. 


Social  Economy  Department. — F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Maas. ;  Robert 
Trate  Patne,  Jr.,  Boston;  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  Columbus,  0^ ;  Cliarlea 
L.  Brace,  New  York;  Rev.  Oscar  G.  McCalloch,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Mrs. 
Clara  T.  r>eonard,  Springfield,  Mas8. ;  Miss  Mary  M,  Cohen,  Pliiladcl- 
phia;  Mrs.  Henry  Wliitmiin,  Boston;  William  B,  Weeden,  Pfondence, 
R  L ;  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  Philadelphia. 


MKMBi:U8  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


[All  Officers  are  ex-offlcio  racmbera  of  the  Association  ;  but  per- 
sons serving  on  Department  Committees  may  or  may  not  be  mcm- 
bera  of  the  Association.  In  this  present  list  the  annual  members 
are  given  alphabetically,  without  reference  to  States  ;  then  the  life 
members  follow,  olasmtied  b}*  States,  and  finally  the  honorary  and 
corresponding  members.  The  only  distinction  between  honorary 
and  corresponding  members  is  that  the  former  reside  in  the  United 
Slates,  tlie  latter  in  foreign  conntries.  It  is  a  rnle  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  drop  from  the  list  of  annual  mombera  those  who  have  not 
paid  their  assessment  for  two  years  ;  but  niemliers  so  dropped  can 
be  restored  to  the  list  by  ^mying  their  arrears.  If  former  members 
do  not  tiud  their  names  on  the  list  as  it  now  stands,  it  will  gener- 
ally be  for  the  I'eaaon  just  mentioned. 

No  List  of  Members  of  the  Association,  as  printed,  can  ever  bo 
quite  complete,  so  many  changes  occur  by  death  and  withdrawal, 
lljc  accession  of  new  members,  etc.  The  following  list  is  tis  com- 
plete as  the  Secretary  could  make  it,  up  to  Feb*  1,  1887,  but,  no 
doubt,  the  addresses  of  several  members  are  wrong,  and  there  are 
instances  of  names  misprinted,  etc,  of  which  the  Secretary  will 
ibank  any  i>er80n  to  n  tify  him  when  the  fact  is  observed.] 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS 


Adjims,  Mrfl.  Florence  J.,  2%(^  Huroo 

St.,  Chiruifij. 
Adniiii,  \\\  Irvinir,  New  York  Citv, 

I'iJl  Krootne  Str<?i?t. 
Allt'O,  Dr.  Ntiiliati,  Lv>wt.*lU  Miiift. 
Amory^  T.  C,  Boston,  10  Comoion- 

wealih  Avenue. 
AmoT\\  Wm.,  Bo«ton^  41  Beiieon  St. 
Anderson,  Dr,  M,  B.,  Rochester,  N.Y, 
Andrews,  Israel  W^^  MarieUa,  Ohio, 

PresL  Marietta  College, 
Athburner,  WilUiim,  San  FrAncitco, 

CiiL,  1014  l*iric  Street. 
Atkinsiin,  Edw*d,  Boston,  HI  Milk  St. 
Avery,  Edward  11. ,  Auburn.  N,  Y. 


Bakeft    Henry  B^    Laming^ 

Stiite  Umm\  of  fleidth, 
Biddwtn,  Frof  S.  K.^  New  Hiiven,  Ct, 
Barmnii,  lion.  Win,  H.»  Lime  Uoek, 

Conn, 
Beniis,   Edwanl   W.,  John    Hopkins 

Univertity,  Biikiumre^ 
Betkwiih,  Sliss,  <;«  Brown  St.,  Pro- 
vidence, R»  L 
Bellinifer,  I^wib  H.,  230  Brt>Adw*y, 

New  York, 

P,  O.  Boxt>l4.  N.  Y. 
Billing*,  Frederick.    17»*   Broiidwjiy, 

New  York. 
Bird,  F.  W..  Envt  Wnlpole.  Maw, 
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^^1               BiBsinger,  Philip,  New  York  Citr,  22 

Doughty,  W,  H.,  Troy,  N.  Y.            H 

^^H                   St.  John  8t. 

Dowd,  Chitrles  F.,  Saratoga,  N,  Y.  ^1 

^^^H                Blakf,  SiAfiton,  Bo:!ttm. 

Dniper.     Dr.    Joseph,     Bmttleborq^H 

^^M                Bltttchford,  K.  VV.,  Chicago,  111  ,  37$ 

Vt.  (Vermont  Lunatic  A»yiuro)*  ^M 

^^^1                    La  8ilIIc  A  venae. 

Dreer,   Ferdinand    I  ,    152o'    S|iriiQ(H 

^^^H                Bonney,  Dr  FrankUn,  Hadley.  Maae, 

Street,  Philadelphia.  Pii.                 ^H 

^^H                Bowker.  li.   R.,  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 

Earle,     Mra.    Ann    B.,     Wnrccs|pr^| 

^^H                 Brace,    Clmrleg  L  ,  New  York   City, 

Ma#s.,  -1^  Summer  Street,               ^M 

^^B                    24  8l  Murk*»  PI. 

Earle,  Dr.  Pliny,  Norrharopfofi,Maai^H 

^^B                 Bradford,  Rev.  A.  11.,  Montclair,  N.X 

Eaton,  Donnan  B,,    New  Ynrk  City^l 

^^^1                Bramnn,    J.    C.    BosUm,    Ma^s.,    66 

2  East  29th  Street.                            ^M 

^^H                    State  Street, 

Eaton,  Hon.  John,  Marietta,  O. 

^^^H                 Brewster,  Lvman  D. ,  Danbtiry,  Conn. 

Edmands,     A.     Lawrence,     Boston, 

^^B                Brockway,  Z   K,.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mass,  P.  O.  Box  H2S. 

^^^1                Briihl,  Dr.  Gustav,  Cincitinuti»  Ohio, 

Eliot,    C.  W.,    L.L.D.,    Cambridgti 

^^m                   32  Llopkini^  St. 

Mass,,  17  Quincy  Street. 

^^H                Brooke,    Philips,  Boaton,  233   Clar- 

Eliot,  Rev.  T,  L,,  Portland.  Oreir^m 

^^^1                    eodun  Street. 

Elliot,  E,  B.,  Treasury  Dept.,  W»*l» 

^^H                BulU  l>r,  Charles  St^dtTtiin,  51  West 

ington,  I).  C, 

^^H                   liGth  St.,  Nevr  York  CUy. 

Farnam,  H,  W.,  New  Haven.  Conn 

^^M               Bulhird,  W:  S.,  Boston,  &  Mu    Ver^ 

Forbes,  H*  B,,  Boston,  Mass. 

^^^H                      non  Street. 

Force,   M.   F.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  81 

^^H                Butler,  Dr.  John  S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

West  8th  Street. 

^^^H                  Chase,    George    B.,    Boston,    Mase., 

Foote,    Mifis  Mary   B.,    Cambridg€i 

^^K                     234  Beacon  Street. 

Ma*s.,  352  Howard  Street. 

^^H                Church,  Charles  R.,  63  Ist  Sl,  Troy. 

Foster,  T.  A.,  M,D,,  Portland,  Me, 

^H 

French,  Francis  0,.  New  York  Cityi 

^^H                Church,  Frederic  E.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

liH  West  37th  Street. 

^^m               Clark,  J.  S..  Boston,  Mass.,  7   Park 

Frolhingham,  Rev,   FredTc,   Milton 

^^^1                    Street. 

Mass. 

^^H                Cohen,  Ml8$  Mary  M.,  1828   Ritten- 

Frothingham,  Rev.  O.   B,,   Boston, 

^^^1                    house  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1 1 H  Marlboro  St. 

^^^1                 Colljirnore,    Mh»    H.,    Boston.     115 

Gallaudet,  E.  M.,  LL.D.,  Wnstilii^ 

^^^1                    Beacon  Street. 

tim,   D.  C. 

^^H                Collier,  M.  Dwight,  120   Broadway, 

Gano,  John  A.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

^H                     New  York, 

Gates,  Merrill   E.  L,  L.D.,  Pres,  BH 

^^^B                Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  Boston,M&ss. 

ger*8  Coll.,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J* 

^^m                   60  State  Street. 

Oilman,    D.  C,  LL.D,,  Pres,  Johrt 

^^^1                Corning,  EriLstus,  Albany,  N.  Y,,  87 

Ginn,    Edwin,    13    Tremont    PUc^ 

^^^1                    State  Street. 

Botston. 

^^^1                Cojte,  Eckiey  B.,  Drifton,  Luzerne 

Hopkins  University,  Baltiroore^Mdi 

^^m                 Ptu 

Gladden,   Rev.   Washington,  Column 

^^H                Curtis,  Geo.  W,,  West  New  Brighton, 

bus,  Ohio. 

^^H                    Staten  Iskud,  N.  Y. 

Goddnrd,  Miss  Matilda,  Boston,  25l 

^^H                Curtis,  H.  Holbrook,  M,  D.,29  Weat 

Newbury  Street, 

^^H                    30th  St.,  New  York. 

Grnham.  Mrs.  Niel  F.,  Falls  Churc1i| 

^^H                Curtis,  Mrs.  Josephine  A.,  29  West 

Fairfax  Co,,  Va. 

^^H                    doth  St.,  New  York. 

Green,  Samuel  S,,  Worcester,  Mai«. 

^^H                Dall,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.^  Washington. 

Green,  Jncob  L.,  Hartford,  Cann. 

^H 

Greenough,  W.  W.,  Boston,  2i  Weii 

^^H                Bavies,  Jalien  T.,  New  York  City, 

Street. 

^^H                    32  Naasau  St, 

Grej^orv,  J.  M.,  Temple  Court,  Nei 

^^^1                DaviSf  A.  McF.,  Camhridget  Mass. 

York, 

^^^1                Diivifi,    Wni,    H.,   Cincinnati,   OhiOf 

Grew,  Henry  Sr,  Boston,  $9  Beacol 

^^H                     124  Eneit  Fourth  Street. 

Street. 

^^H                De  Laporte,  A.  V..  ToronU),  Can. 

Groesbeck,  W.  S.,  Clncinniitl.  Ohia 

^^H                Diiriock,    IL     F,    New    York    V'm, 

Hale,  Geo,  S,,  Boston.   "*  ^       -t  SU 

^^M                            It,  N.  H. 

Harding,  George  F  ,  «                    1. 

^^^^^         Dike*  Her.  S.  W.,  Auburndalc,  Mass. 

Harkness,  Prof.  A.,  Pr..   .......  RJ. 
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fltff^  Vtn  T.*  Coiicoril«  Mi*hu. 

Mat,  ReT,  Hjimuid,  T^tcfiier.  MnAit. 

r              -    H..  5»  WmfiOihSL. 

MiCMfidlvM,  K.  V„  PUlflhuTK,  Pa. 
Menna,  WilliauiG.,  Boston,  4U  Water 

1                     '*      ^*      SriJge,  Mas*,, 

Street 
Mort  or,  Gfiirgc  0.,  Fhilad«^his,  880 

n                  — :.  ..  .um. 

Willi  HI  J   S[ri>et. 

I                  iiry,St.Louu,Mo.p4(H 

Mi                    a»  New  York  aty.  140 

W                   i-otft. 

• 

i!                                                     ■:,     l)X\ 

Minut,     Waiiiaii,    Jr.,     Bnttoo,    S9 

!                                       il  Ohio, 3,  4, 

Court  Street. 

'■'s?. 

Mifihirri,   R,   B.,  New  York  City,  7H 

H                                  t     LaiiUt  Mo. 

htjuth  Stret'l* 

ii                 -  ,  ^  ,»..;uiuitl.  Ohio* 

Mitchell,  Chiirlos   L.,    New   Hmven, 

i                   N>w  York  City,  14  Ewt 

Coivn. 
Miiciiell,  Mary  A..  VilU  de  Baiiyn, 
Ave  dcf    Fleiirt,    Nice*    U.    M.. 

U(»im>i,a,  A.,  Albftnr,  K   Y.,  (Stete 

FmncL*. 

Margiin,  W.  D.»  New  York  City,  TO 

Miu. 

Honth  StriH^t, 

n  '    '        •            S.,Ncwnavon.Ct. 

Nt'iU»>n,    Jnini»t,    New    Brunrwlck, 

i!                            -i.,  HuiHs  K.  i; 

N.J. 

1'                            1  4wrviui%  Kuii»a«. 

Kordhoff,  Chnrlei.   Washi»Jgt«)D«  D, 

!                           .  a  Dm  Uoncilula. 

C-»  17 M  K  Stroet. 

i^. 

Noriiu  Thofiiaa  M.,   120  Brondwity, 

f                   lIu,     Stmtli     HtfTtford, 

N.  Y* 

<V».  X.  V. 

Oliirer.   Kn»    Grace  A.,   Boston,   S 

"                            w  York  City,  HO 

1 . 

Commonwealth  Ave. 
Olm*ii*>tl,  Frtnlerick  Law,  BrookUnc» 

J                           :  ,    S"^   Park  Row, 

M««8.          ^ 

Pftine,  Robert  Treat,  Boston,  6  Joy 

^                          a  W.,  Boston,  UU 

Street, 

^^^ji 

retrt* 

Purknmn,    Honrv,    Bo(*l4>n,    Rnjferi 

^^^^1 

'^                 V  D.,2lUmvrr5it7?L, 

Buildintt,  20li  Wunhingion  StreeL 

^^^^^ 

r       nl*.  VMi-k, 

Penbodv*    Cimrluf    A.,    Now    Y<>rk 

^^^^^ 

K^W^ifC,  Dr.  John  H,,  Baitiu  Creek. 

Citv/2  Waii  St. 

^^^^^1 

*!H. 

Pell/ Alfred,    New   York    City,    48 

^^^^1 

^•mb*:!^  B.  A..  Concord,  N.  U, 

Pine  Strk-*?t. 

^^^^1 

IklXi?      I^Mr-H.       f-;^.,tr,r...ti      0. 

Perk  in*,  Joseph,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 

^^^^H 

J                                     limrv.  Conn* 

Post,  Von  H.  C,  New  York  C^tv,  P. 

^^^^^ 

^                                   w  Yurk  City. 

0.  Box  ia7. 

^^^^^ 

:::..  ^oi  Arr, 

Pcml,  Cvru.1  Om  !05  W\^»t  20ai  8t, 

^^^^^ 

J«^  ri**T>rT    Rr»«trin.  40  Stmtc  Street, 

New  York. 

^^^^^ 

»-                            vr.,  St  Lmii*,  Mom 

Prnni;,  Louis,  Boston,  2^<5  Roxhury 

^^^H 

1  Avenue. 

Street, 

^^^^1 

***«i«u.       Mi*^      A.      F.»     8»r«>to|iii 

Puinarn,   Chjirlc*  P.,  M,D,,   Bo^^lon, 

^^^^1 

UnivC    Mr«.    C.   T.,  Sprtngtteld, 

tV,\  iMarihorou^li  S(ri*i'U 

^^^^1 

Robbina.  Ot-orge  A,,  Box  947,  Ni*vr 

^^^^1 

Mbit. 

York  City,  N.  Y, 

^^^H 

Uulu,  MoMTi,  m  MAn«urSt.,  Lowi^ll, 

Robinson.  U.  ,V,,  Rtn^or,  Maine. 

^^^H 

It^t* 

lloi>es,   John   C,    Boston,    40  8Uite 

^^^^1 

1),  f.  Mnortlfi.  M-  D  ,  Boiton. 

Street 

^^^^1 

Li.               ':?.  A.A.,MiAdfUk*l'ft, 

Ru|K'»,  Joseph  S.,  Boston,  46    Con- 

^^^^1 

t                          C,    R.,    Wvat    New 

gre»»  Street 

^^^^1 

{.                     ■      f       V,.w,  v...|^ 

Rotch,  MiH»  JoannA,  Milton,  Ma»t, 

^^^^1 

L> 

Round.   W,   M.   F.,  Tm  Bible  H<*use» 

^^^^1 

ty»                                               iu%Mm6* 

New  York  City. 

^^^^1 

l^iuk,  Mr»,    Wm.    K,  Mi4iratik«»€, 

Ruukle,    Prof.    J.    D..    Brookline, 

^^^^1 

Wb, 

MilAS. 

^^^^1 

MtUrwd.C  A.,  Troy,  NY 

SallAbury,  Stephen, Wurctfslur,  Moaa* 

j 
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Sawyer,  Mbs,  68  Brown  St.,  Provi- 

dtJticCt  R.  I. 
Schl<.'8ingc*r,   Barthohl,  Bniton« 
Schuyler,  Mis?  LouUn  Lt^e,  New  York 

City.  19  West  31  at  Stroet, 
Schwab,   Gustavns,   Box    137,   New 

Tork  City, 
Seguin.  E.  G..  M.D.,  New  York  Oty, 

24  West  aOth  Street 
SewalU  S,  E.,   Boston,  5  Pcmberton 

Square. 
Shattuck,    Georg«    O,,    Boston.    35 

Court  Street. 
Smith.  Eugene,  33  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  H,  D.,  PluntgviUe,  Ct. 
Smith,  T,  tt.,  Chicago,  III.,  Hi  La 

8!Ule  Street. 
Speiir,  C.  V,,  Oberlhi,  Ohio, 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Sum  A.,  Wiishing^ton, 

11,  C. 
Stearna,  James  8.,  New  York  City, 

45  VVilUani«  Street. 
Stevenson,    Robert    H,,    Bo6ioni   58 

Che^umt  Sueet. 
Stickney,    George,     Grand    Haven, 

Mich. 
Stokes,  Jame«,  59  Liberty  St.,  New 

York. 
Sullivan*  Richanl,  Boston,  70   Suite 

Street. 
Simdcrlaml,  Rev.  «|.  T.,  175  Dearhorn 

SU,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Swart^,  James  S..  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

234  South  4th  Street. 
Talbot,  Mrs,  I.  T.,  B«ii»ton,  m  Marl- 
borough Street. 
Taicott,  J.  B,,  New  Britnin,  Conn. 
Taylor,  James  H..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„ 

2iiH  Henry  Str*>et. 
Thiirber,  F.  B.,  New  York  City,  116 

Re»K^le  Street r 
Tita worth.   Rev.  A.   J.,    Milwaukee, 

Wi«. 
Tuuiiey,  Sine  lair,  New  York  Ciiy,  3^ 

Chambers  Street. 
Townsend,  John  P.,  New  York  City, 

41  Broad  Streeet, 
Townsenil,  Prof.  W.  K.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Trumbull,  Rov.  IL  C,  Philadelvhia, 

Ptt. 
Twcody,  Kdmuml,  Newport,  R.  L 


Van  Bibber,  Dr.  W.  C,  B&IUmor^ 

Md.,  47  Franklin  Street. 
Villard,  Henry.  New  York  Citr. 
Ware,    Dr.    Charleu   £.,    Boaloti,   4| 

Brimmer  Street 
Waring,    George    £.,   Jr.,  Kewpor 

R.  I. 
Warner,    Charles   Dudlejr,  llaftfon 

Coon. 
WisvlinuL    Mifls  A*  E.,  WMHtngton, 

\y.  c.  . 

Wayland,  C.  N.,  New  York   Cltf,  M 

West  3Gtli  Street  m 

Waylsnd,  Mr«,  Francis,  Nerw  HaveD, 

Conn. 
Wayland,   Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.,  PhiUdel^ 

l>hia,  Pa. 
Weeks,  Joseph  D..  Pittsburgh.  Fu. 
Weeks,   Mrs.    Mattie  F.,  Pittiihurgh, 

Pa. 
W^ella,  Edward  W.,  Hartford,  Cttno-j 

34  Prospect  Street. 
WeiU.  Mr».  John,   New  Bruoawick 

K.J. 
White.  Alfred  T..  40  Hemsen  Stf€!«|( 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
White,  Andrew  D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
White,     Horace,     New    York     Cltf 

210   Broadway. 
Wheeler,  E.  S,,  New  Haven,  Cunn. 
Wheeler.   J.   Davenport,  cjire    Prof 

Francis     Wayland,    New     IIavvh 

Conn. 
Wines,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Springfield,  III. 
WiiJthrop,  Robert  C,  Boston,  Maas  , 

90  Marlborouifh  Street 
Wolcott,     J.     Huntington.      Boston 

Man^.,  3  Pemherton  Square, 
WoleotS    Mrs.    Harriet   F,»    Boato^ 

Ma^s, 
Woijd,    Frederick,    New    York 

245  Broadway. 
Wood,  Rev.  Horatio,  Lowell.  Maft». 
W^jolsey,  Theodore  D.,   LLuD.,  Nci 

Haven,  Conn. 
Woolsey,    Prof    Theodore    8.,    Nc 

Hftvcn,  Conn. 
Wright,  Carrtdl  D.,  Boston,  Maite. 
Ynung,    Chnrles   S..  Bo»ton,    Mas»,J 

71  Mt  Vernon  Struct. 
Y(m  ng,    Henry    L..     Paughkecp«i^ 

N.  Y. 
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JUinots, 
Mjren,  Sydoej,  Cbicftgo. 


Maine. 
HiU,  Rer.  ThomM,  Portland. 


Mas8a€hv$ett$* 


An^ll,  Geo.  T.,  Montgomery  Place, 

Boston. 
Biker,    mrUliam  £.,  63  Che^er  Sq., 

Boston. 
Barnard,  Jaroet  M.,  Boston. 
Bammrtl,  Mrs.  James  M.,  Boston. 
BUtchiord,  J.  8.,  18  Bzchange  St, 

Boston. 
Bradford,  Gamaliel,   US  Exchange 

Street,  Boston. 
Brimmer,  Martin,  47  Beacon  Street, 

Boston. 
Eliot,  Afrs.  Samuel,  44  Brimmer  St., 

Boston. 
Endico^t,  William,  Jr.,  10  Mt  Ver- 
non Street,  Boston. 
Farwell^  Mrs.  A.  G.,  IC  Beacon  St., 

Boston. 
Forben,  John  BC,  80  Sears'  Building, 

Boston. 


Cole,    ^^^iiHam  A.,  41  Broad  Street, 
j^V^^   York  City. 
"***-'»    Henry  A.,  New  York  City. 
^*^»   WiUiam  E.,  Jr.,  11  Cliff  St., 


Ne^ 


nod|j( 


Tork  City. 


i?7rr?^»  Charles  C,  New  York  City. 

■^"^!'*»     David  Dudley,  4  Pine  Street, 

Fi^i^l^    York  City. 

fn^w- *    ^>™H  W.,  New  York  City. 

"\7»tt,   Abram  S.,  17  Burling  Slip, 

rfi*'=^^^   York  City. 

Moe,  ^^j    Richard  M.,  29  Gold  St., 

fofl^^  York  City. 

Ki^t*»  D.  Willir  New  York  City. 

"^  J:7*«^nd,  Hon.  Cliarlen  l\,  21  Nassau 

T  J?^r**et,  New  York  City. 

*^^^»^^orth,  W.  P.,  PortageviUe. 


Gray,  Hon.  William,  20  Mt  Vernon 

Street,  Boston. 
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PRKI  ACK. 


The  Pape!*s  includetl  in  this  number  of  the  Joarnal  of  Sacial 
Scienre  are  nbout  half  the  Saratoga  Paperfl  of  1887*  They  are 
here  arranged  according  to  thetr  natural  classification,  and  not 
always  as  they  were  read  in  the  several  Departments ;  the  paper 
of  Dr.  Wayland  of  Philadelphia,  for  example,  was  read  on  the 
Social  Economy  Department,  As  some  misapprehension  raaj 
exist  in  regard  to  the  puhlication  of  Papers,  it  may  here  be 
said  tJjat  all  papers,  engaged  for  the  General  Meeting  of 
\he  American  Social  Science  Association,  are  engaged  with 
the  understanding  that  they  may  be  printed  in  the  Journal 
of  Social  Science^  if  the  Council  so  decide ;  if,  therefore, 
the  writers  choose  to  pyblish  their  papers  elsewlicre,  (to 
wliich  the  Council  offers  no  objection),  it  must  be  with  the 
stipulation  that  these  Papers  may  also  be  pnblisbetl  in  the 
JountaU  at  tlie  option  of  the  Council  as  to  the  time  of 
publication. 

A  list  of  all  the  Addresses  and  Papers  at  the  Meeting  of 
1887  will  be  found  on  pages  v-vi.  Tliose  which  are  not 
here  priutedf  unless  omitted  at  the  wish  of  the  writers,  will 
be  published  in  1888.  It  was  thonglit  best  to  publish  first  those 
on  Profit  Sharing  and  Jury  Trials,  on  account  of  the  pres- 
ent  interest   in    those    topics. 


(;ENERAL  meeting  of  1887* 

TUe  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  18b7  was  Iield 
at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  from  the  5tb  to  the  9tb  of  September,  inchj- 
81  ve,  opening  at  8  P,  M,,  September  5th,  with  an  address  by  the 
President,  Carroll  D,  WitiaiiTi  of  Boston,  The  Departmeut  of 
Edneatiou  met  on  September  6th  ;  the  Health  Department  on  Sep- 
tember 7th  ;  the  Department  of  Jdrispriulenee  on  Septemlter  8th ; 
aoil  the  Social  Economy  Dt'[mrtmL'nl  on  Friday,  September  9th. 
The  Election  of  OfKcers  took  place  at  8  F»  M.,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 6th.     The  Order  of  Business  was  as  follows  : 


MONDAY,  SEFTEMBEH  5. 

At  8  P,  M.     An  Addrees  by  the  Preiident  of  the  Ai»ociiitioii,  Carroll  I), 
Wri&ut,  KaQ,  Problems  of  the  Cen$u$t  followed  h^  a  discussion. 


TUESDAY,   SEin^EMBER  6. 

Dtpartment  of  Educattofi. 

At  9  A«  M*  An  Addrt*«s  by  iIil»  Chairman,  TuoMAi  Wrktwortu  iliotiiK- 
■OM,  £a^  ,  of  Cambridge,  Mii«8. 

At  0,SO  A,  M.  A  Report  of  the  Gcneml  Secretary,  h\  B.  Sakuorn, 
on  Social  Sciettce  Instruction  in  Colleges, 

At  10  A.M.  A  Paper  on  Instruction  ni  the  Art  and  Science  of  EduceUion 
4n  our  Colleges^  hy  Prof.  E,  J.  James,  of  the  Univeraitv  of  Penniylvama.. 

At  li  A.  M.  A  Paper  on  Tkt  Contributions  of  LiUrature  to  Social 
Seienctfj  by  Mr.  HAMU.rcjw  W.  MAnrR,  of  New  York» 

At  VJ  o*clock.  Renmrks  on  Progrtss  in  Physical  Education  in  Schoots 
and  Colleges t  by  Ma.  William  Blairir,  of  New  York. 

8.10  P.  M.  Piiperfi  on  The  Higher  Education  of  Wtrmen^  in  the  United 
Stckies  and  England^  by  Mr.  Artiicr  Oilman,  of  C'umbridget  Maj*$,,  by 
Mi»6  Anxiic  M.  Rek0«  of  the  Comfitock  School,  Kew  Y'ork  CHy>  iind  by  Misa 
HfcLKn  MAorLLi  of  Evelyn  Conege,  Princeion,  N.  J. 


VI 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7. 
Department  of  HeaUk. 

At  9  A.  M.  Report  of  the  Secretary,  Gbacb  Pbckham,  M.  D.,  of  New 
York,  on  The  Relation  of  ike  Pkyieian  to  ike  Community  and  of  the  Cow^ 
muniijf  to  the  Phyncian, 

At  8  P.  M.  A  Paper  on  Immigraiion  and  Nertoue  Diiea»e9,  by  C.  L. 
Dana,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

At  11  A.  M.  A  Paper  on  TJke  Lungs  and  How  to  Keep  Them  in  JBtaUk, 
by  D.  EifOBT  HoLMAH,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

At  1  P.  M.  A  Paper  on  The  Criminal  Type,  by  Willluc  Kotm,  H.  D., 
Asiiitaait  Physidaa  it  the  Bloomingdale  Aflyhim,  New  York. 

At -9  P.  M.  *  A  l^per  Coneerntng  Certain  Tnjwfiom  InflucMiKM  fff  Ci§y  Life 
and  ikmr  Remotal,  by  WAurn  B.  Platt,  M.D.,  F.&.8.,  of  'Btjj&nmmt  WL 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8. 
Department  of  Jurieprudenu^ 

At  10  A.  M.  A  Paper  on  The  Law's  Uncertainty ,  by  Tboiias  TsAoantt 
Esq.,  of  New  York. 

At  11  A.  M.  A  Paper  on  The  Incorrigible,  by  Prof.  Fbaxcis  Watujti), 
of  New  Haven. 

At  12  o'clock.  A  Paper  on  Private  Corporations  and  tke  8taU^  hf  H. 
A.  Jambs,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

At  8.15  P.  M.  An  Address  on  The  American  System  of  Trial  by  Jury, 
by  Hon.  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  L.L.  D.,  of  New  York. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9, 
Department  of  Social  Economy. 

At  9  A.  M.     Address  of  the  Chairman,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass. 

At  9.30  A.  M.  A  Debate  on  Projii  Sharing,  opened  by  F.  J.  Kinosburt, 
Esq.,  of  Waterbury,  Ct.,  and  continued  by  George  May  Powell,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia,  Ernst  Richard,  of  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.,  Prof.  Harris,  of 
Concord,  N.  O.  Nelson,  of  St.  Louis,  and  others. 

At  11  A.  M.  An  Address  on  Woman  and  the  Temperance  Question,  by 
Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  of  Chicago. 

At  12  o  clock.  A  Paper  on  Social  Science  in  the  Law  of  Moses  by  H.  L. 
Wayland,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

At  1  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Rev.  John  G.  Brooks,  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
Labor  Organizations:   Their  Political  and  Economic  Service  to  Society. 


OFFICERS    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION, 

1887-1888. 


The  officers  chosen  were  as  follows,  allowance  having  been  made 
for  certain  resignations : 

President,  Carkoll  D.  Wbioht,  Boston. 
Ftret  yiee-PreeidefU,  John  Eaton,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

ytce-PresidenU. 

PK^AJtcxs  Wayland,  New  HaTeo,  Gt.        i  Walter  Hillm an,  ClintoD,  Miss. 

I>AJ«iKX.  C.  Oilman,  Baltimore,  Md.  I  Hfnry  Hitohcook,  St.  Lonis,  Mo 

^Aabxi:m  B.  Andkrson,  Rochester,  N.  T.  '  Th  kg  dors  D.  Woolsey,  New  Haven. 

TROVES  C.  Amort,  BoBton.  Henry  B.  Baker,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Rorua  Kvsa,  Cincinnati.  W.  H.  Davis,  Cincinnati. 

Mrm.  «FoBH  E.  Lodob,  Boston.  '  Pliny  Eaklb,  Northampton,  Mass. 

***••    JtfARLA  M1T0HEI.L,  PoRghkeepsie, 

*''*-  Oarolinb   H.  Dall,  Washington, 


Henry  Villard,  New  York. 
Hugh  Thompson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  M.  Gregory,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Washington  Gladden,  Columbus,0hio. 
F.  R.  Woodward  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Qeorob  W.  Cable,  Northampton,  Mas9. 


^-  C.  I    R.  A.  Holland,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Secretary,  F.  B.  Sanrorn,  Concord,  Mass. 
Treasurer,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  45  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

IHrectors. 
!^^*«-%jf  B.  Eaton,  New  York.  ;    H.  L.  Wayland,  Philadelphia 

^^-^^C-BS  A.  Pbabody,    " 
_"   "^^    Kingsbury,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
*    ^'^-    HiGOiNSON,  Cambridge. 
•  ■^^■c<aB  T.  Anoell,  Boston. 

Department  Officers. 
^  X.    Kdueation.--T.  W.  Higoinson,  Cambridge,  C/iafn/^an.  Miss  Katharine 

**-^ii,  Wellesley  College,  Secretury. 
^  ll.    HeaUh.^H.  Holbrook  Cortis,  M.D.,  29  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  Chalrtnitn  ; 

*^^^^^m  Pbokham,  M.D.,  26  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  Secretary. 
J,        *ll.    Finance.— W.   L.   Trenuolm,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chairman;    John   P. 

^•"-^•BND,  Secretary, 
p.       ^  V.   Social  Economy.— F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Chairman ;  Prof.  E.  J.  Jamks, 

^**^^elphla.  Secretary, 
^^  AT.   Juri«pn«tenoe.— Prof.  Francis  Wayland,  New  Haven,  ^7ta/r/n<ni;  Prof. 

'^**lAii  K.  Townsend,  New  Haven,  Secretary. 

Executive  Committee. 

^      ^-ARROiL  D.  Wright,  President;  F.  B.  Sanbohn,  iicneral  Secretary;  Anson 

Q**^^PS  Stokes,  Treasurer;  Miss  Katharine  Coman,  Education  Secretary;  Dr. 

^J*"^^«  Pbckham.  Health    Secretary;    Prof.   Francis   Wayland,  Jurisprudence 

Jr'^^^rmam    W.   L.  Trbnholm,   Finance   Chairman.    Prof.   E.  J.  James,  Social 

'*^**»*owy  Secretary. 


VH1 


AMERICAN   80€fAL  SCIENCE   ASSOCIATION. 


The  usual  vote  was  passedi  authorizing  the  Chairnian  and  Seo-] 
retttiy  of  each  Dcpartmeut   to  revise  the  list  of  Department  Con 
mittees,  suhject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  at  \t^  next  qnarterljj 
meeting  in  Boston  (office  of  the  Secretary,  13  Beacon  Street), 
the  27th  of  December,  1887.  at  11  A.  M.     The  list  of  the  CoraJ 
Tnittees  will  not  be  printed,  therefore,  until  the  next  number  of  ih 
JoumaL 


BUSINESS    OF    1887. 


As  usual,  only  four  of  the  five  Departmeuts  of  the  AssociatioU 
were  effectually  represented  at  the  General  Meetings,  the  Finaoc 
Department  not  having  presented  any  Papers.  In  coorsi*  of  th 
meeting,  however,  an  important  matter  was  referred  to  the  L'on 
mittee  of  this  Department,  for  investigation  and  rei>ort  durini 
1888,  This  matter  will  appear  from  the  following  commuulcationJ 
forwarded  to  the  Association  hy  Mr.  John  1*.  Townsend,  one  ol 
its  New  York  members  : 

To  the  American  Social  Science  Association : 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  Congress  held  in  Paris  in  1883> 
the  third  session  ot  the  World's  Congress  of  Provident  tnstita^ 
tions  will  be  lield  in  Paris  from  the  ."id  to  the  8th  of  July,  188Ui 
and  its  members  would  l»e  happy  to  receive  the  assistance  and 
operation  of  the  members  of  the  American  Social  Science  Asi»o 
elation.  Tbe  Society  of  Provident  Institutions  of  France,  undel 
whose  auspices  the  Congress  will  be  beld,  will  receive  with  interest 
any  hittlorical  memoir  relating  to  Savings  Banks^  Cooperativi 
Unions,  Mutual  Aid  Societies,  Life  Insurant-e  Companies,  Touting 
Societies,  or  their  laws,  rules,  reports,  statistics,  or  any  otheB 
documents  which  would  aid  the  scientiflcT  work  of  the  Congres 
If  [possible,  these  documents  should  be  sent  to  the  General  See 
retarv's  office  (68  rue  de  Baby  lone,  Paris)  before  the  Slst  of 
March,  1889. 

The   French  Society  has  adopted  the  rule  not  to  formulate  anj 
inquiries  for  fear  of  excluding  information  which  might  otherwise 
be  furnished  ;  so  that  the  corresjjondents  need  fear  no  ii^ 
questioning.     Kach  one  will  folluw  bis  own  inclinations  m 
the  infornjation  he  may  choose  to  furnish.     These  documenls  wUlJ 
then  be  clussitled  and  deiM^^siied  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  antli 
of  the  CoiigresB,  and  will  form  part  of  a  sciei.tific  collection  whiclif 
has  been  cunstaiilly  accuumlaling  for  twelve  yeant.  fi-ora  all  parii 
<jf   France   and    nil    the   civilized  countries  of  the  woild.     Thes4 
at  i'lttiintntioiis  now  represent  perha[>s  the  most  cxtiMulptl  I'olli'ct, 


BUSINESS  OF  1887.  ix 

in  existeDce,  in  this  special  sphere  of  work.  Formed  by  the  con- 
tribations  of  all,  it  is  open  to  their  inspection ;  very  often  it  is 
visited  by  statesmen,  savants  and  students  from  all  countries,  and 
these  precious  documents  it  would  be  difficult,  not  to  say  impossi- 
ble, to  procnre  elsewhere.  As  in  1878,  the  documents  of  our  ten 
last  years  will  be  exposed  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1889,  in 
a  place  by  themselves,  where  all  the  documents  relating  to  the 
ProTident  Institutions  will  be  collected. 

For  reasons  of  prudence,  which  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate, 
the  Congress  will  take  no  votes  and  pass  no  resolutions.  Every 
one  will  be  at  liberty  to  express  himself  according  to  his  own  per- 
sonal Tiews  of  what  his  own  country  needs.  The  Congress  will 
willingly  receive  the  persons  who,  under  your  patronage,  may  ask 
to  take  part  in  the  Congress,  and  it  will  gladl}'  send  any  informa- 
tion required  relating  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  permanent  Association  of  the  Congress  is  represented 
(besides  the  French  Presidents)  by  30  foreign  Honorary  Presi- 
dents and  60  Vice-Presidents,  400  foreign  members,  300  French 
members,  and  foreign  correspondents  unlimited.  All  these  asso- 
ciates are  representatives  of  ten  countries  in  Europe,  6ve  in  Amer- 
ica, one  in  Asia  and  two  in  Australia. 
(Signed) 

JULES  SIMON,  President. 

Leon  Say, 

M.  Rot, 

M.  Carnot, 

Comte  Ferdinand  DeLesseps, 

Charles  Tranchant, 

DiETZ-         ) 
MONNIN,    3 

H"  Marinoni, 

A.  de  Malarce,  General  Secretary, 

Communicated  by  direction  of  the  General  Secretary,  68  rue  de 
Babylone,  Paris. 

JOHN  P.  TOWNSEND, 

Foreign  Honorary  President, 

59  Broad  St.,  New  York,  Sept.  2,  1887. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  this  invitation  to  the  Association, 
September  6,  1887,  it  was  voted : 

1.  That  the  American  Social  Science  Association  accept  the 
invitation  to  send  delegates  to  the  World's  Congress  of  Provident 
Institutions,  to  be  held  in  Paris  July  3-8,  1889,  such  delegates  to 
be  appointed  at  the  next  General  Meeting  after  the  report  herein- 
after provided  shall  have  been  submitted. 

2.  That  the  Finance  Department  of  this  Association,  of  which 
Hon.  W.  L.  Tresholm,  of  Washington,  is  Chairman,  and  John 
P.  Townsend,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  has  been  chosen  Secretary,  be 


Honorary  Presidents. 
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instructed    to  prepare   a   report,  to  be  submitted  at  the  ADOQi 
Meeting  of  1888^  ou   the  Savings  Banks,  Building  AsaociatioiltJ 
and  otber  Provident  Agsociationa  of  tbe  United  States. 

3.  That  this  work  be  assigned  to  a  special  committee  of 
Department,  upon  wljjcb  Prof,  E,  J,  James,  of  Pliiladelpbia,  Prof 
II.  C.  Adams,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  BostonJ 
Joseph  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  and  other  persons  siieciallj 
acquainted  with  the  Provident  InstitutioQS  in  various  cities,  sbali 
be  asked  to  serve. 

These  votes  having  been  communicated  to  Mr,  Trenhouia  {now 
serving  as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in   the  Treasuiy  Depart 
ment   of    the   United   States   GoTcmment,  at  Washington),    Iw 
replied  as  follows,  October  15.  1887: 

**  It  would  really  be  a  gieat  relief  to  me  not  to  be  called  npc 
for   any  work  outside  of  that  which  is  always  pressing  upon 
here ;    but   at  the  same  time,  J  would  not  refuse  to  sen  e  on  Ihi 
Committee  to  which  I  hnve  been  appointed*  if  the  Council  of  ib0 
Association    think   proper   to   retnin  me.  upon  the  candid  avowal" 
that  J  cannot  give  to  the  business  of  the  Association  any  time  or 
attention  i  nt  what  can   he  tUlull}  withdrawn  from  official  engage^'^H 
mcnls.     I  am  getting   some  information  about  Savings  Ba'oks  fof^^ 
my  approaching  annutil  report,  which  will  become  public  pryperty 
in  a  few  months.      I  have  n*>t  yet  personally  run   aver  it,  so  that  I 
cannot    siiy  how  far  it  will   be   availnble  for  the  special  pnr{K>6ea 
indicated  in  your  letter.     It  will,  however,  represent  all  that  it  hat^ 
been    possible   to   collect  by  persistent  and  sustained  etfort  eve 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year/' 

To   this   letter  the  Secretary  replied,  in  behalf  of  the  Council 
PCovcinber    15,  1887,  that   the  aptiointment  of  Mr.  Tbemiolm  to 
the  gi*ncrol  chaige  of  this  inquiry,  was  in  view  oJ  his  position 
the  Govern nunt,  which  gave  him  access,  lor  the  public  infonnation^ 
to  many  fticts  which    Ihe    intjuiiy  is  expected    to  develope  ;     and 
thtrefore   that  his  service  on  the  Ccmmittee.  in  the  time  thai 
can  spare  frcm  official  duties,  will  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  Ifc 
Association. 

^Ii.  TowKbjKiN  while   declining   to  serve  as  Srcretar)'  of  tbe^ 
(/ommjtiee,  on   account  of  the  lalKir  involved,  wrote*  October  S 
1887; 

"The  curiespondence  recpiiicd  will  he  immeasurable,  and,  fori 
busincj^s  man.  ulnicst   leytrnd  his  ]  tmer  to  devote  to  it.     I  shrink 
frun  t\v  iTsj  orsibililics  of  the  rUkc,  but  nni  willing  to  aid  in  any. 
way  I  ran,     I    Ibank   lie  AFgociolion    for   this  mark  of  its  conti^j 
d*  n(e.  and  in  a  less  icfej  onsible  (>lace  am  willing  to  do  all  J  can, 

the  Council  will  therefore  [jroceed  to  organize  the  Special  Com- 
Uiil!4e  with  a  new  Scciet.irv,  but  retaining  the  valuable  aid  of  Mr.J 
Tow^^l:M»  und  the  Ccnf|iliolkr  of  the  Currency. 
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For  the  present,  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  B.  Saxborn,  of 
O>ocord,  Mass.,  will  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Special  Committee, 
ofirbich,  therefore,  the  present  organization  is  this : 

W.  L.  Tremholm,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chairman. 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  Secretary. 

«JoHN  P.  TowNSEND,  59  Broad  Street,  New  York. 
Cpmijnd    J.   Jambs,  University   of  Pennsylvania,    Phila- 
delphia. 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  Boston. 
.Arthur  T.  Hadlet,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Joseph  Wriqht,  Cincinnati. 
Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Joseph  D.  Weeks,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Georob  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Other  members  will  be  added  during  the  winter. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

O^SHUIO  ADDBKSS   OF  THE  PBBSIDBNT  OF    THE   ASSOCIATION,  DBLI?IBBBD  SBPTEII- 
BEB  5,  1887,  BY  OABBOLL  D.  WEIGHT. 

The  adoption  of  a  republican  form  of  government  necessi- 
tated our  Federal  Census.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  development 
of  statistical  knowledge  that  the  United  States  government  was 
the  first  to  provide  for  a  census  under  the  authority  of  organic 
law,  to  be  taken  at  regular  stated  periods.  Under  the  law,  and 
under  the  necessity,  the  first  Federal  census  was  taken  in  1790. 
When  the  Eleventh  Census,  to  be  taken  in  1890,  shall  have  been 
completed,  the  policy  of  our  government  in  this  respect  will  have 
<^vered  a  century  of  time,  and  the  sentiment  which  surrounds  any 
centennial  work  will  bring  into  greater  prominence  than  ever  the 
"^guiar  enumeration  of  the  people  and  the  collection  of  all  the 
collateral  facts  comprehended  by  the  census  law. 

^ther  nations,  and  all  nations  that  have  made  any  great  pro- 
^ss»  have  adopted  the  American  plan  of  taking  censuses  at 
^^ular  intervals.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  enumera- 
tions of  the  people  were  ordered  by  governments  whenever  any 
particular  necessity,  as  an  enumeration  for  military  purposes,  de- 
nianded.  The  European  Census,  however,  is  one  thing,  the 
American  Census  another. 

^^e  Federal  Census  primarily  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
•*certaining  simply  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  country,  on 
'^uich  to  base  representation  in  the  popular  legislative  branch  of 
^^  federal  government.  As  time  passed  on  and  the  necessities 
^^  enlarging  became  apparent,  it  was  seen  that  this  enumeration 
sUoul^j  comprehend  something  more  than  the  numerical  strength 
^'^he  country.  As  legislation  came  nearer  and  nearer  the  people 
^"is  necessity  grew  acconUngly,  and  inquiries  seeking  facts  as  to 
^"e  social  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  be  added  one 
*^r  the  other  to  the  census  schedules,  until  now  the  five  schedules 
^Ulljorized  by  law  cover  a  wide  range  of  statistical  inquiry.  The 
^-Uropean  censuses  are  simple,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  infor- 
'^^tion  to  be  secured  under  them,  rarely  extending  questions 
"^yond  those  involving  number,  age,  birthplace,  and  occupation, 
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bat  the  European  nations  supplement  their  censuses  by»  or  I 
speak  more  correctl}',  the  European  censuses  are  supplemental 

a  vast  deal  of  work  done  by  muDicipalilies,  such  work  inchidtl 
the  rcgialratioD  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  various  olli 
features  which  are  only  adopted  in  a  fragmentary  way  in  this  cou 
try.     In  our  own  country,  in  addition  to  the  great  number 
inquiries  relative  to  social  conditions,  our  census  comprehend 
and  has  to  a  certain  extent  since  181 0^  certain  economic  featuij 
relating  to  agriculture   and   manufactures.     The  scheilulc 
used,  so  far  as  the  existing  law  is  concerned,  are  five  in  ni 
embodying  inquiries  relating,  (ii^st,  to  population  and  social  i 
tistics;  second,  agriculture;  third,  manufactures;  fourth,  pub 
indebtedness  and  other  matters  ;  and  fifths  mortality. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Census  several  individual  states  have 
censuses,    more  or  less   comprehensive   in  their  character, 
usually  coming  on  the  mean  year  between  the  federal  decern] 
enumerations.     Some  of  these  state  censuses  are  taken  with  gr 
pains,  involving  scientific  features  and  co%'ering  a  wide  range  J 
inquiries.     Others  are  taken  simply  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
number  of  the  people  and  a  few  fticts  concerning  their  conditioit 

The  constant  but  gradual  addition  of  inquiries  to  the  Fode 
schedules  has  reached  a  point  at  which  Congress  may  well  pau 
and  consider  the  practical  utility  of  what  has  been,  or  what  ml 
be  done  under  the  schedules  as  they  exist.  The  magnificent  coo* 
ception  of  General  Walker  for  the  Tenth  Census,  that  of  I8^fl 
which  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  statisticians  amf 
economists  of  the  whole  world,  was  the  natural  and  perhaps  logl* 
cal  outgrowth  of  the  gradual  elaboration  of  the  federal  ccu3|| 
The  results  comprising  22  quarto  volumes,  or  a  work  e<i 
magnitude  to  the  Encjclopedia  Britannica,  have  excited 
interest,  not  only  on  the  part  of  those  scientifically  conver 
with  census  work  but  the  public  at  large.  It  cannot  be  dale 
that  the  vast  work  of  the  Tenth  Census  is  without  defects ;  its 
skilful  projector  would  make  no  such  claim.  It  has  its  defec 
but  uhielly  those  which  are  inherent  in  census  taking,  and  if 
Tenth  Census  has  done  no  more,  it  has  developed  the  limit  j 
which  such  undertakings  can  be  carried.  Ita  cost  has  been  lilj 
or  no  greater  per  capita  than  that  of  previous  censuses  comfii 
hendiug  'but  a  small  proportion  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  voluminous  reports  which  have  appeared. 
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The  value  of  the  Tenth  Censtis  cannot  be  estimated.    Congrest 

proviiieii  lilierally  to  carry  it  out  on  the  basis  projeoted.  It  rose 
farabovtJ  ibc  fivt*  primaiy  schedules  of  the  ocn^ut  and  Ijccaine 
eii«)clu|kedic  in  Ua  chameter.  It  is  doublful,  however,  whether  it 
old  bo  expedient  for  a  long  term  of  years,  a  generation  per- 
8,  to  again  conduct  the  decennial  census  on  so  comprehensive 
•  hasia.  In  fact,  there  are  many  pabtic  men  who  insiat  that  Ai- 
Ure  enumerations  shall  bo  confined  to  the  simple  enumeration 
wutcmphtcd  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  the  pur- 
\ly  for  whieh  it  was  originally  instituted.  Such  a  coui-sct 
,  cannot  be  followed.  The  necessities  of  the  case  will 
pWfent.  Congress  itself  is  the  freest  user  of  census  returns,  and 
If  Um  public,  which  now  takes  a  greater  interest  than  ever  before 
I  ^ census  Ijiking*  can  be  le<l  to  appreciate  the  distinctions  in  the 
lits,  the  value  of  the  information  secured  can  be  gi*eatly  cn- 


Itis  a  timely  topic  then*  for  this  Association  to  discuss,  and 
to  consider  what  problems  can  be  solved,  or  what  solntions  can 
kaidctt  through  the  iostrumentality  of  the  next  and  succeeding 
ctii80!»e»,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  people  and  Congress  will 
It oace  insist  upon  increased  efllciency  and  increased  accuracy  of 
»ceii«ti§  to  be  taken  n [ion  a  basis  which  shall  bo  simi»le  but  uf 
««ifflcient  scope  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of  the  age  ;  for  it  is 
I'BCQ^iiiseed  that  no  qnestion  involving  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
can  '  ■•  ,§<»(]  without  reference  to  the  c*ensus.  No  speech  upon 
tti-  H  s  can  Iw  made  in  Congress  without  using  the  various 

Itcii  ascertained  though  the  decennial  enumeration.  No  economic 
*'«»Iy,  no  analysis  of  social  conditions,  can  be  carried  on  witfiont 
Weiiilvc  ose  of  the  various  features  of  a  national  or  a  state  cen- 
It  and  yet  there  is  no  t^isk  which  the  government  can  set  for  Its 
pr»  to  perform  so  thankless  as  that  of  census  taking,  and  per- 
1  '^pa  aoue  that  can  show  more  thorough  accomplishment  when  the 
rk  is  completed  and  the  irritation  of  census  taking  has 
Paway- 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  census  work  is  being  consid- 
er  from  a  statistical  point  of  view  or  from  the  staud|K)int 
ftlstraliou,  that  two  grades  of  results  are  reached-     Fii-st, 
I  ^"Wittlls  which  are  iu  their  very  nature  valuable  only  because  of 
1^'  L:atiot)8.     Such  results  should  l^e  accurate.     Sec- 

.,^1  can  only  approximate  aggregations  aud  accuracy, 
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or  results  which  are  jnsl  as  valuable  tlirongh  representative  infar- 
mat  ion  as  if  accurate  aggregates  harl  been  ascertained* 

This  Icttils  Ae  to  ansert  that  the  principle  of  Jalsus  in  una,  ,/W- 
mi»  in  omnibuii  cannot  bt*  applied  to  the  censns,  I  have  fteei)  it 
argned  many  times,  and  by  men  who  eliould  know  much  better, 
that  because  one  feature  or  one  line  of  statements  in  a  census 
report  is  faulty  or  even  vicious,  all  slMteraents  in  the  aame  censitft 
must  be  faulty  or  vicious.  This  is  not  a  logical  position,  and  it  is 
well  for  us  to  understand  this  in  the  beginning  of  our  considera^ 
tion.  For  instance,  the  information  relative  to  tbe  number  of  in- 
habitants, their  birthplaces,  their  occupations,  tlicir  color  mad 
race,  their  conjugal  condition,  the  number  constituting  a  family, 
and  the  relation  of  each  to  the  head  of  the  family,  are  points  on 
which  positive  and  accurate  information  concerning  nearly  all  the 
people  is  usually  and  easily  obtained.  With  the  exeeptioD  of  ot* 
cupations,  the  statements  in  the  Tenth  Census  in  regard  to  these 
points  are  entitled  to  tbe  fullest  confidence.  These  are  features 
relating  to  conditions  as  they  exist,  the  answer^  to  the  enumerator 
regarding  them  calling  for  no  great  degree  of  intelligence  or  the 
exercise  of  memory  beyond  facts  perfectly  familiar.  There  is 
another  line  of  inquiry,  the  answers  to  which  may  be,  and  otten 
are,  very  faulty,  and  the  conclusions  based  upon  them  as  faulty  as 
the  statements.  As,  for  instance,  the  questions  as  to  the  parent 
nativity  of  the  people,  their  illiteracy,  physical  condition,  and 
others  of  like  character,  the  answers  to  which  involve  memory  or 
the  interest  of  the  parties  furnishing  information.  The  intiuiry 
as  to  the  age  of  each  person  in  the  community  involves  some 
cloudiness  in  the  answer,  and  yet  on  the  whole  the  results  are  sat* 
fsfactory,  the  chief  diOiculty  being  with  imported  citizens,  who 
rarely  remember  their  age  as  to  years  but  usually  give  it  at  the 
nearest  even  period ;  so  one  will  always  lind  in  all  age  statistics, 
wherever  they  have  been  collected,  whether  in  this  or  in  other 
countries,  a  concentration  on  quinquennial  periods.  This  coneen- 
iration,  however,  is  growing  less  and  less  in  our  own  country,  ad 
the  influence  of  the  public  schools  reaches  a  larger  and  larger 
number  of  our  children.  Until  tliis  concentration  is  reduced  to  » 
minimum  the  age  statistics  secured  under  tiie  census  cannol  be 
used  in  a  strictly  scientific  sense  for  the  establishment  of  mor- 
tality rates,  either  for  insurance  purposes  or  for  the  common  use 
of  determining  the  age  death  rate.     In  some  localitiesj  however^ 
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itt^y  are  so  nearly  accurate  as  to  be  exccediDgly  valuable  for 
M^icDtific  purposes. 

Statistics  of  illiteracy  receire  much  public  attention.     While  it 
i9    «Tident  from  inherent  conditions  that  the  statistics  of  illiteracy 
e^xinot  be  correct,  It  is  fully  apparent  that  whatever  misleading  in- 
f^vences  may  be  drawn  from  them,  such  inferences  are  on  the  side 
9<*  safety,  for  if,  for  instance,  under  the  Tenth  Census  the  returns 
ftbiCwed  that  six  million  people  of  ten  years  of  age  and  over  were 
illiterate  in  the  sense  that  they  could  neither  read  nor  write,  or 
tbat  they  had  not  acquired  one  or  the  other  of  these  accomplish- 
ments,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  conclude  that  the  number  was  no  less 
tlian  six  million,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  greater  than  that. 
So,  any  action  taken  by  states  individually  or  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, based  upon  the  census  returns  relative  to  illiteracy,  will 
be  tbe  resnlt  of  truth,  or  less  than  the  truth ;  and  no  harm,  there- 
fore, can  result  from  their  use,  even  though  the  number  of  illit- 
erates given  may  be  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  truth. 

In  1875  the  nuq|l)er  of  aliens  in  Massachusetts  was  ascertained 
by  the  state  census,  and  in  1885  this  feature  was  again  incorpo- 
rated and  results  by  place  of  birth  and  other  particulars  secured. 
In  order  to  show  the  absorption  or  non-absorption  of  immigrants 
in  the  ranks  of  citizenship,  and  also  the  extent  to  which  the  priv  - 
iieges  of  our  form  of  government  are  enjoyed  by  those  who  fail 
lo  attest  tbeir  loyalt}'  to  our  institutions  by  renouncing  all  foreign 
allegiance,  it  might  be  expedient  to  incorporate  inquiries  in  the 
schedules  of  the  Eleventh  Census  that  will  supply  full  information 
concerning  the  ages,  place  of  birth,  occupations,  illiteracy,  etc., 
of  our  alien  population.  The  value  of  such  information  lies  in 
^e  fact  that  they  are  true  to  the  extent  given  and  no  harm  can 
oome  fVom  incompleteness. 

Another  class  of  facts,  which  can,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
rarely  be  ascertained,  relate  to  physical,mental,and  moral  conditions. 
^0  enumeration  of  the  insane,  for  instance,  would  be  accepted 
^y  our  worthy  Secretary,  an  expert  in  such  matters,  as  coneot. 
In  my  own  state,  when  I  give  the  number  of  the  insane,  as  ascer- 
^ined  under  the  census,  1  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  his  opinion 
*a  worth  more  than  my  facts.  It  is  easy  to  secure  the  number  of 
*nsane  as  collecteil  in  institutions  for  their  care,  but  tlie  most 
**arching  census  cannot  ascertain  accurately  tlie  numbor  of  insane 
P^fBous  in  a  state.     It  can  secure  the  moit  of  them  ;  it  can  secure 
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all  those  tbat  are  insane  to  such  an  extent  that  their  insanity  ia 
recognized  in  the  community  in  which  they  live,  but  the  finer 
gradations  cannot  be  comprehended,  except  in  a  partial  degree. 
It  is  safe»  therefore,  to  say  that  the  number  of  insane  reported  by 
any  census,  in  any  state,  does  not  equal  the  fact*  There  is  mncb 
danger  in  this  class  of  statistics.  We  draw  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  increase  of  insanity, — conclusions  which  may  be  true  or 
false,  byt  more  often  false,  because  previous  enumerations  may 
have  stated  and  probably  did  state  only  half  the  truth,  while  snb- 
seqncnt  enumerations  may  give  four- fifths  of  the  truth*  and  con- 
clusions arc  usually  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  truth 
was  given  in  each  case. 

The  prevalence  of  idiocy  can  only  be  ascertained  to  a  partial 
extent,  the  results  being  even  more  faulty  than  those  relating  to 
insanity,  because  a  family  might  hesitate  about  giving  the  facts 
relative  to  an  idiot  child  when  they  would  not  hesitate  to  state 
that  an  insane  person  was  a  member  of  the  family. 

These  instances  sullicicntly  illustrate  what  I  mean  when  I  assert 
that  some  statements  of  a  census  may  be  absolutely  false,  and  any 
conclusions  based  upon  them  virions  in  the  extreme,  while  other 
statements  in  the  same  census  may  be  considered  as  accurate,  and 
deductions  drawn  from  them  acceptable,  even  in  any  scientific  use 
to  which  they  may  be  put. 

Of  course,  there  are  men  and  writers  who  prefer  their  own 
views,  the  results  of  their  personal  observation,  to  the  positive 
statements  of  census  officers.  The  common  error  of  the  eaipir- 
ical  statistician  is  to  **  test  facts  by  theory,  instead  of  making  facts 
the  test."  Men  use  a  theory  oftentimes  as  mechanics  use  calipers  ; 
if  the  fact  does  not  tit  the  theory  it  is  thrown  aside,  and  not  con- 
sidered a  fact.  To  a  certain  c!as!§  of  reformers,  theorists,  and 
specialists,  a  fact  is  a  red  Aug,  and  when  shaken  in  the  face  of 
their  opinions  has  the  same  effect  as  when  a  red  Qsg  is  shakeu 
before  the  eyes  of  a  bull  in  the  arena. 

There  is  lujothcr  class  who  like  to  take  the  census  with  a  slate 
and  pencil.  These  gentlemen  are  already  at  work  on  the  Eleventh 
Census  of  the  United  States.  They  bjive  figured  out  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  and  of  leading  cities,  ami  no  enumera- 
tion under  the  federal  law  will  convince  these  gentlemen  that  the 
population  is  dilTcrcnt  from  ivhat  they  have  estimated. 

The  characteristics  of  the  census   arc   often  reversed  in  their 
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artier  by  ttinnto  prefer  observation  to  fact*  Tbey  cling  to  the 
AB^ititres  of  the  census  wbieh  caonot,  by  tbe  very  nature  of  things, 
t>^»  tcconitc,  «Jii1  they  attack  and  antagonize  those  features  which 
more  likely  than  all  others  to  be  precisely  as  stated  in  the  cen* 
m%  reports. 

Now,  the  solution  of  social  problems  depends  npon  the  faithfnl- 
3SS,  of  cottrse,  of  tbe  parties  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  facts, 
fte  falUif Illness  of  these  parties  in  turn  depends  upon  the  extent 
r  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  census   imiuines.     The  iutelli* 
of  the  people  ooostitutes  an  important  factor,  but  in  any 
UDOitUy  where  a  eensus  is  possible  this  intelligence  is  fully 
^»C|ul  to  answering  the  questions  which  legitimately  belong  in  the 

Ttie  prepress  of  insanity  can  be  ascertained  through  the  census, 
^ajodtbe  present  problem  as  to  whether  insanity'  increases  with  our 
s^di'sncing  oivilizatiou^    increased     faciUties  for  securing    educa- 
tion, ai»d  alt  the  beneficent  influences  which  we  lK>ast  come  from 
OQf  Advance<i  portion,  can  be  solved.      It  is  a  vital  question  and  ' 
one  which  demands  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  government  in 
^"ooeriaioing  exact  facts.     It  will  take  several  decades  of  years, 
however,  to  bring  the  enumeration  of  the  insane   to  such  per  fee- 
tbn  ihfit  tlic  margin  of  error  growing  otrt  of  insulllcient  data  shall 
CO  longer  be  a  factor  in  determining  results.     In  this  work  the 
•tales  can  perform  far  more  satisfactory  labor  than  can  the  federal 
government. 

Another  line  of  information  sought  for  by  the  Federal  Census, 
«f  Dec(»sity,  are  the  statistics  of  mortality.  Several  of  the  states 
'^^<    -f"  T^  or  created  registration  offices 

^     I-  :»_  I        I  ^,  and  marriages  through  muni- 

^pmi  and  county  returns.  This  is  in  conformity  to  the  European 
cast M  '   ]g  ibe  only  method    by  which  the  facts  relating  to 

blrVi  .,  and  nianuigcs  can  be  ascertained  with  the  fullest  de* 

f  of  accuracy.     Hut  the  states  of  the  Union  are  so  few  which 
ive  '  '  j   this  work  that  the  Federal  census  takers  have  added 

^  tl  ,  ilcs  one  rcluting  to  mortality,  and  so  iu  those  states 

**^i  ooltedtng  such  statistics  a  series  of  questions  is  asked  con- 
•'^'iing  deaths  occurring  during  the  year  closing  with  the  census 
™y«  A  moment's  consideration  of  this  point  convinces  anyone 
^^^t  Jinch  atatbtics  must  bo  far  from  satisfactory  ;  they  are»  how* 
*^*^,  always  less  than  the  truth.     It  would  seem  at  Urst  glance 
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qntte  iii]|>ossih1e  for  a  faniiilj,  in  giving  information  to  an  enamer- 
ator,  to  forget  that  a  death  bad  occurred  during  the  previoas 
year;  yet  such  is  often  the  case,  ami  the  consequence  is  that 
death  rates  in  localities  where  medical  science  would  InsiBt  they 
were  the  highest  are  often  shown  to  be  the  lowest.  The  death 
rate  in  states  where  there  is  a  reasonably  accurate  registration  of 
deaths  under  legal  rcquiretnents  is  often  higher,  so  far  as  statistics 
show,  than  is  ascertained  through  the  census  for  states  where  snch 
requirements  do  not  exist.  This  defect  is  true  as  relates  to  births 
and  marriages^  and  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
census  should  not  be  made  to  comprehend  such  statistics  in  those 
states  where  registration  reports  are  not  required.  Even  with 
their  defects  they  become  more  and  more  accurate,  and  aro  usefbl, 
as  time  goes  on,  iu  determiniug  the  increase  or  decrease  in  death 
rates  for  any  specified  locality,  bnt  they  are,  and  must  be^  qutt^ 
useless  in  comparing  rates  in  communities  widely  separated  and 
which  come  under  varying  sanitary  conditions  or  conditions  of 
disease. 

Censuses  of  mortality  can  solve  the  relative  death  rates  of  dif- 
ferent races  in  this  country,  a  question  which  constitutes  a  yilai 
problem.  How  exceeflingly  valuable  it  would  be  could  the  exact 
facts  in  this  connection  be  determined  iu  regard  to  the  Indians, 
the  colored  people,  the  adopted  citizens  of  different  climes,  as  in 
comparison  with  the  death  rate  of  what  may  be  colled  American 
stock,  nor  would  there  be  any  less  value  connected  with  the  birth 
and  marriage  rates  of  the  same  classes  of  people.  In  some  of 
our  states  where  birth,  death,  and  marriage  returns  are  required 
by  law,  tliese  facts  can  be  determined,  and  logical  conclusions 
drawn  therefrom,  but  unfortunately  lor  the  scientist  these  returns 
are  rarely  called  for  in  the  very  com mnni ties  wlicre  they  would  be 
most  useful  in  solving  the  problems  involved  in  them. 

The  division  of  labor  which  marks  this  age  as  distinct  in  all  ita 
industrial  features  from  previous  periods  const itntes  a  very  intor^ 
esling  study.  The  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  Census  of  1 880, 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  reports  of  which 
aie  now  rai>idly  approaching  completion,  to  ascertain  and  retK>rt 
to  the  finent  degree  the  various  but  distinctly  designateil  divisions 
of  lal>or«  so  far  as  the  occupations  of  the  people  are  involved. 
Incomprehensible  as  it  may  seem,  this  classification  shows  over 
!20,0OO  distinct  designations.     This  classttlcation,  in   connection 
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with  nationality  as  shown  b}^  place  of  birth,  age  periods,  and  illit^ 
crary,  eonstilutes  a  tine  contribution  to  sociological  knowledge. 
This  hns  been  done  io  Massachnaett^*  It  may  be  done  for  tbe 
United  States  In  the  future^  now  that  the  basis  has  been  laid. 

The  statistics  of  place  of  birth  and  parent — nativity  are  among 
the  most  valuable  features  of  tiie  census,  a  value  which  is  more 
Ihoronghly  appreciated  at  the  present  time  through  the  popular 
discussion  of  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  immigration- 
The  census  renders  one  perfectly  comi)etent  to  show  the  absorp- 
tion of  foreign  elements  in  various  branches  of  industry,  and  the 
extent  of  the  ab8or[)tion.  The  Tenth  Census,  should  this  question 
come  before  Congress,  contains  the  only  present  means  of  deter- 
mining, so  far  as  industry  is  concerned,  tbe  influence  of  such  ab* 
sorption* 

There  arc  still  sociological  conditions  which  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  Census  and  which  it  may  not  be  advisable 
to  incorporate  in  the  schedules.  Some  of  these  have  been 
adopted  in  our  Massachusetts  Census  with  success,  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  being  questions  as  to  the  birth  rate  among  foreign 
and  American  mothers,  this  birth  rale  being  brought  into  compar- 
ison witli  the  number  of  children  reared.  It  emiiraces  one  of  the 
most  interesting  questions  lor  the  social  scientist,  and,  so  far  ns 
I  know,  the  Massachusetts  Slate  Census  furnishes  the  only  facts 
of  tike  nature  obtainable  in  this  or  any  other  countf}*.  It  has 
been  a  piece  of  experimental  work  on  the  [>art  of  the  state*  It 
only  in4licate8  what  can  be  done  in  solving  scieutilic  questions, 
when  the  people  are  asked  to  answer  inquiries  directed  to  what  on 
the  surface  may  be  consiilered  matters  on  which  the  stjtto  should 
make  no  inqniry.  The  extension  of  special  inquiries  in  the  direc- 
tion named,  that  is,  those  aimed  at  the  real  inside  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  in  my  mind  perfectly  justifiable.  The  law  makiiig  imwer 
of  the  state,  especially  in  America,  is  constantly  called  upon  to 
exorcise  greater  and  greater  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the 
people*  To  do  this  it  has  to  assume  autocratic  power*  Boards 
of  health  can  order  private  dwellings  to  bo  vacattnl,  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  imbvidual  in  such  cases  is  sacrificed  to  the  welfnre 
of  the  community.  This  spirit  prevails  in  ail  directions.  The 
law-making  branch  of  our  governments  cannot  resist  the  demands  ; 
Call  it  socialism  if  you  choose,  the  tendency  is  as  strong  as  it  is 
[lerccptilile,  and  as  inevitable  as  it  is  strong.     We  insii&t  that  the 
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dependent  classes  shall  be  cared  for  at  the  public  expense ; 
BSj  tbat  individual  members  of  society  shall  bo  relieved  of  spec 
taxation  for  the  support  of  the  dependent «  because  their  suppo 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  commuait3\     The  doctrine  is  righ 
and  just,  and  moral.     TUis  being  the  case  the  legislature  cnects  th 
demand*     Shall  it  meet  the  demand  intelligently  or  blindly?     The 
statistician  says  he  should  meet  it  iutelligenUy,  and  that  statistical 
science  is  the  chief  source  of  intelligence  in  such  matters.     Stat 
tica  covering  the  whole  community  must  be  taken  through  the 
eus.     It  must  comprehend  all  or  none.     So,  as  the  inquiries  of 
census   have  become  enlarged,   persons  afflicted  with  acute 
chronic  diseases,  the  blind,  deaf,   dumb,  maimed,  lame,  insaa 
idiotic^  paralytic^  bedridden,  and  other  artiieted  persons,  have  oon 
under  the  searching  inquiries  of  the  enumerator.   The  people  obje 
to  these  things  when  the  inquiry  coraef*.     They  insist  upon  intell 
gent  legislation  regarding  thera.     Popular  :  i^m  to  such  ii| 

quiries  must,  therefore,  be  ignored  by  the   '^  ''^»  in  order  I 

meet  the  advanced  demands  of  the  very  people  who  create  the  an- 
tagonism. 

The  Tenth  Census  sought  information  on  these  points  to  a  fall6f_ 
extent  than  ever  before,  yet,  for  some  of  thera.  the  facts  secure 
were  so  incomplete  that  little  or  no  use  was  made  of  them«     Th 
should  not  prevent  their  repetition  to  a  reasonable  degree. 

So  with  homeless  children  and  paupers.  Our  pauperism 
creases  much  faster  statistically  than  actually,  because  we 
cx>nstantly  classifying  new  features  of  pauperism.  Stntisticalli 
we  reach  out  and  take  in  all  that  arc  in  any  way  dependent  upon 
the  public  treasur}'.  As  against  the  old  crude  and  undeOtieil  iz; 
formation  relative  to  pauperism,  we  have  intelligent,  comprehensi^ 
statistics,  which  in  themselves  prove  a  vast  increase  in  pauperise 
because  we  try  to  match  comparative  accuracy  with  crudeueafl 
The  result  ia  against  us  in  this  period.  We  must  go  on  with  th 
statistical  research,  however,  until  accuracy  is  the  rule*  and  th^ 
comparisons  are  made  on  the  conditions  of  accuracy  and  bccon 
as  intelligent  as  the  facts  themselves.  When  the  legislature  ap 
prechites  the  exact  proportioned  of  puuperism,  as  pauperism  include 
not  only  the  ordinary  conditions  known  as  such  but  tbat  of  all  tlw 
homeless  children  which  must  be  cared  for  by  society,  it  can  shape 
its  law  making  with  greater  intelligence  and  with  more  advanta^j 
to  the  community. 
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Social  statistics  should  go  still  further,  and  comprehend  all  con- 
ditions of  work,  of  education,  and  of  school  attend ance,  sur- 
rounding the  children  of  the  land.  All  these  ramifications  of 
statistical  knowledge  Ijnve  been  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
census,  because  the  knowledge  was  demanded  by  the  people  of 
the  government.  The  government  is  wise  that  recognizes  the  de- 
mand nud  furnishes  the  information. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  advanced  sociological  knowledge  can 
be  and  should  be  secured  througli  the  iustrumentality  of  Federal 
and  State  censuses,  I  would  still  insist  that  the  collection  of  such 
knowledge,  so  far  as  methods  are  concerned,  be  confined  to  the 
simplest  forms  possible  and  to  such  proportions  as  to  bring  it 
under  actual  enumeration, 

80  far  I  have  tieated  of  social  statistics  ;  those  relating  entirely 
to  people,  as  people,  in  their  conditions  in  society,  and  in  the  re- 
lations of  in  dividual  to  individoals  and  to  the  state.  These  fea- 
tures are  common  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  advanced 
countries,  the  information  concerning  them,  as  I  have  said,  not 
being  always  ascertained  through  the  census.  A  feature  of  otir 
United  States  census,  which  is  not  common  in  other  nations  but 
which  belongs  entirely  to  the  American  plan,  relates  to  industrial 
statistics.  In  1810  the  government  undertook,  but  without  success, 
at  the  time  of  the  enumeration  of  that  year,  to  collect  information 
relating  to  tlie  industries  of  the  country,  so  far  as  manufactnies  were 
coucerned,  Eyetittially*  of  course,  this  effort  was  extended  to  agri- 
culture, so  that  now,  and  in  several  decennial  censuses,  the  progress 
of  the  country  and  various  facts  relating  to  production,  have  be- 
come important  features  of  our  enumerations.  Much  harm  has  been 
done,  as  well  as  great  good  accoinpHshed,  by  this  extension  of 
census  powers.  It  is  often  urged  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  collect 
such  information,  but  the  Constitution  clearly  gives  authority  to 
Congress  to  take  such  action  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  general 
information  of  the  people.  How  far  such  inquiries  may  be  ex- 
tended is  a  legilimale  question.  The  principle  involved  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged  now  as  being  sound  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
best  public  polity,  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  any  elaborate 
attempt  on  ibe  part  of  the  federal  government  in  the  direction  of 
securing  information  of  economic  importance  will  be,  as  it  has 
b  en,  atteuiled  with  ill  success.  The  extent  to  wliich  eflf >rt^ 
should  be  made  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  clearjy  established  by  ex- 
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penence  in  this  direction  nndcr  fedoral  and  state  censuses* 
probletDS  which  can   bo  solired  are  few  but  importaot»  nod   th< 
should  be  clearly  understood  before  inquiries  are  made  to  secu 
general  ecunomic  information, 

I  said  ju9t  novr  that  much  barm   had   been  done  since  \fiV 
through  the  industrial  features  of  the  Federal  Census*     There  hi 
been  no  desire  to  do  harm,  but  the  harm  has  come  as  results,  Qm 
of  imperfect  inquiries,  or   inquiries   of    insufflcient  scope ;    am 
second,  from  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
give  certain  information,  while  perfectly  willing  to  give  facts 
genera',  thus  creating  great  inhtinnony  in  the  results  obtained, 
have  called  public  attention  so  often  during  the  past  few  jearm  to 
some  of  the  harm  which  has  i>eendone  that  I  feel  that  I  am  simplj 
repeating  myself  now  in  again  reciting  the  facts.     Yet  1  believe 
the  duty  of  all  men  engaged  in  any  statistical  work,  or  upon  eooi 
oraic  studies,  to  do  their  utmost  to  secure  accuracy  in  statisUi 
undertakings,  and  do  not  heBitate  to  sgain,  and  on  this  oeeaaiciit^ 
call  public  attention  to  some  of  the  evils  of  the  indiistrbi)  oen 
Buses. 

The  industrial  schedtde  of  the  Federal  Census,  since  it 
authorized  by  law  and  in  nearly  every  census  taken  since  aod  i 
eluding  that  of  1810,  has  contained  inquiries  relating  to  capit 
invested,  raw  mute  rial  or  stock  used,  total  wages  [inid,  aggrcgali 
product,  and  the  numlier  of  employe's,  in  the  leadiug  industries 
the  country.  To  these  simple  inquiries  the  manufacturers  hav 
ft'om  time  to  time  made  great  op[>osition,  although,  as  a  rul 
they  have  supplied  information  as  to  all  the  jioinls  involved,  e 
Cept  caiutai  ui  vested.  T)ie  census  inquiry  on  this  point  has  cnttr 
simply  for  capital  invested.  In  this  form  lies  the  initial  defecl 
In  response  to  this  the  manufacturer  has  always  been  expected 
state  the  capital  actually  paid  in  and  used  in  plant  of  whatovtjj 
nature  and  as  working  capitaL  That  he  has  given  nothin&r  moi 
has  not  been  his  fault,  for  he  has  not  been  asked  for  more.  Wb 
has  been  the  result?  This  can  be  more  clearly  indicated  by  a  sita^ 
pie  illustration,  and  for  figures  I  will  use  exact  proportions 
they  liave  occuned,  simply  putting  them  into  round  numbers  Inrl 
preserving  true  relations. 

Let  us  suppose  an   industry  in  which   there  are  four  estahlisb 
ments,  each   prodiicing  $l,nOi),noo  worth  of  product  in 
year,  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  the   four  establi- 
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heing,  therefore,  84,(»00,000.  Tbe  capital  invested  of  eatablish- 
ment  No,  1  is  $i,OOOjiOO,  this  omomit  of  money  having  been  piud 
in  by  the  proprietors  and  being  siifticient  io  all  respects  lo  cover 
plant  of  all  kinds,  tools,  implements,  and  working  capitaU  for  the 
production  of  $l,0OU,O(tO  worth  of  goods.  E8tablislmient  Nu»  2 
produces  $1,000,000  worth  idso,  liut  has  only  ?30(UO00  aetiially  in- 
vested. It  borrows  annually  on  the  average  $700,000,  giving  the 
cfetiiblishment  the  use  of  $1,000,000  of  capital.  Establishment 
Ho,  3  actually  owns  8500,000  of  capital,  invested  in  proper  ways, 
and  borrows  J500,000  more.  Estalvlishment  No.  4  nses  $200 »- 
000  of  its  own  capital  and  borrows  §800,000,  Each  of  these  eji- 
lishments  has,  as  I  have  said,  produced  |1, COO, 000  worth  of  goofls 
during  the  census  year.  The  result  for  the  four  is  $2,000,000  of 
capital  actually  paid  in  and  $2,000,000  of  borrowed  capital.  In 
all  census  roturns  the  $2,000,000  capital  paid  in  would  be  the 
wliole  amount  of  caijital  invested  returned.  The  relation  theo 
©tanda  $2,000, OOO  of  capital  invested,  prtHlucing  $4,000,000  worth 
rf  product  J  the  actual  faet  beings  and  a  fact  which  has  never  yet 
appeared  in  any  census,  that  $4,000,000,  were  neceasary  in  ea|)- 
ital  for  the  production  of  the  $4,000,CK>0  worth  of  goods.  It  is 
perfectly  apparent  on  this  statement,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  a 
truthful  illustration,  that  all  calculations  based  upon  tbe  returns 
must  be  vicious  in  Mo^  because  $4,001*, 000  worth  of  pioduct  in 
the  given  industry  cannot  be  secured  by  the  employment  of 
$2,000,000  of  capital,  the  necessary  capital  lieing  $4,000,000. 
■One  need  not  study  this  sinTplo  problem  very  long  to  enable  him 
to  understand  lluit  one  of  tlie  ehief  factors  of  disturbances,  or  of 
antagonii^m,  or  of  misunderstanding  between  lalior  and  capital, 
has  grown  from  this  misused  term  of  capital  invested.  No  at- 
tempt has  ever  been  made  in  tliis  country,  until  that  put  forth  in 
the  Census  of  Massachusetts  for  1885,  to  correct  the  egregious 
error.  Credit  capital,  it  is  submitted,  if  used,  is  Just  as  essential 
to  secure  a  certain  protluct  as  the  capital  that  is  owned  by  an  es- 
tablishment iUelf.  Leaving  out  the  factor  of  the  expensiveness 
of  the  use  of  borrowed  capital,  of  the  flctttions  or  inflated  value 
which  is  given  to  the  product  by  such  use,  and  limiting  ourselves 
to  tbe  purely  economic  relations  of  capital  and  product,  infinite 
harm  has  been  *loue  by  the  ohl  method  of  proceilure.  To  solve 
the  problem  of  the  amount  of  capital  reituiretl  to  secure  a 
given   product    iji    each  of    the    leading   industnes  of  a  coun- 
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tr}*  19  with  ill  the  alnlity  of  the  census  taken  The  manufactiirei"S 
have  stood  ill  their  cwu  light.  The  manufacturer  tells  you  at  once 
that  82,000,000  of  capital  cannot  produce  $4»000,000  worth  of 
goods*  The  conclusive  answer  to  his  statement  is  tliat  such  b 
tlie  return  he  haa  made.  He  tlicn  tells  jou  that  eensufl  statiatics 
are  vicious,  and  he  is  correct  in  thia  particular  instance.  If  yon 
attempt  to  correct  this  error  by  asking  him  to  account  for  bta 
whole  capital,  that  paid  in  an<l  that  borrowed,  in  fact,  all  the  cjip- 
Hal  which  he  uses  to  secure  a  given  product,  he  antagonizes  the 
work  of  the  state  by  saying  that  you  are  prying  into  his  private 
affairs.  He  does  not  perceive  that  he  has  dcceivetl  not  only  him- 
self and  his  employees  but  the  public  generally,  and  that  every 
argument,  conclusion,  or  deduction,  based  upon  the  statistics  re- 
ported as  giving  the  capital  investe*!  in  manufacturing,  is  ftUse  tu 
all  Its  elements  and  consequently  exerts  a  vicious  influeDCO  in 
every  direction. 

Great  ditliculty  has  been  experienced  in  solving  this  problem  In 
ni}'  own  state,  in  the  recent  census,  through  just  this  class  of  an- 
tagonism. I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  so  far  as  the  matter 
has  been  explained  to  manufacturers  and  they  hnvc  comprehendecl 
the  situation,  they  have  cheerfully  complied  with  the  Stale's  re- 
quest, until  all  or  nearly  all  manufacturers  of  any  consequence, 
those  carrying  on  any  business  of  a  sutllcient  magnitude  to  entitle 
them  to  the  name  of  roanufacturers,  have  complied  with  the  State's 
requirements,  and  we  shall  be  able,  for  the  first  time  in  the  h\9* 
tory  of  this  country's  industrial  statistics,  to  show  the  tmo  ratio 
of  cnpilJil  ijivt'Sled  U*  proihiet. 

The  tlidlculty  w!iich  I  have  stated  is  not  the  only  complication 
which  exists.  For  instance,  a  man  goes  into  the  business  of 
manufacturing  a  line  of  goods  with  little  or  no  capital,  say  85,000, 
but  he  has  an  excellent  credit.  He  purchases  raw  material  and 
all  his  supplies  on  long  time^  three,  four,  or  six  months,  but  sells 
the  product  of  his  establishment  for  cash  or  its  equivalent.  In  tins 
condition  of  allatrs  he  may  produce  say  ?2l)U,000  worth  of  goods 
in  a  given  year,  having  but  1^5,000  actually  invested.  In  all  cen- 
sus statistics  this  would  bo  the  only  sum  that  would  ap|>ear,  while 
$200, UUU  would  appear  as  tlie  value  of  the  product.  The  truth  is 
he  has  borrowed  of  his  own  customers  suflkient  capital  to  produce 
the  $200,000  worth  of  goods. 

These  illustrations  are  sufHeient  to  show  the  viciousness  of  aU 
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ceDWs  fUtcroeiits  which  haTe  jet  appeared  in  this  country, 
wbetlicr  to  my  own  reports  or  elsewhere,  relative  to  capitnl  in- 
rted  and  its  product,  in  the  various  leading  industries.  It  does 
;amtier  where  capital  used  in  the  production  of  goods  comes 
from,  wticther  it  be  paid  In  by  the  proprietoi's  of  an  estahltshment, 
whethrr  it  be  borrowed  by  them,  or  whether  it  be  the  residt  of 
lotig  lime  purchases  of  material ;  so  long  as  all  these  elements  of 
capital  ate  eeaential  to  secure  a  given  product,  they  constitute  cap- 
it  I  and  should  be  covered  by  any  census  inquiry  into 
iij  I  I  id  i  I  ions. 

Another  error  which  has  been  made  relates  to  average  earnings, 
iHMccrtained  by  dividing  the  aggregate  wages  paid  in  any  indus- 
try by  the  number  of  eniploy^^^s  involved.     In  all  censuses  where 
indirstHal  statistics  have  been  a  featut^e  in  this  country,  until  the 
Teatli  Census,  the  question  relating  to  employes  has  simply  been 
the  **  uumber  of  hands  employed/*     What  is  the  number  of  hands 
eaplojed?    Can  you  ascertain  the  true  quotient  which  shall  repre- 
«nt  average  wages  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
during  A  year  in  any  given  indn&try  by  the  total  number  of  hauils 
T  assei*t  that  you  cannot,  for  the  number  of  hands 
retorncd  under  the  old  form  of  inquiry  simply  meant  the 
oamber  of  employees  borne  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  census 
)eir»  while  the  total  wages  paid  represented  the  aggregate  amount 
(litbiirsed  In  the  form  of  wages  to  all  who  had  been  employed  at 
wy  time  during  the  same  year;  the  number  of  people  returned 
n>^gljt  rcpn  sent  a  much   larger  numlicr  at  the  close  of  the  year 
ttto  Were  employed  at  any  other  period,  or  the  reverse,  a  much 
dataller  nymber.     Id  any  event,  and  witli  the  utmost  care  on  the 
pwtof  the  manufacturer,  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  answer  to 
Wth  a  form  of  inquiry  to  state  anything  more  than  the  number 
^ployed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  at  some  stated  period. 
tender  the  Tenth  Census  the  form  of  inquiry  was  changed  so  as 
^Ui  bring  mit  a  statement  of  the  average  number  employed  during 
[}ear,  which  constituted  the  divisor  to  enter  into  the  dividend 
\  wages  ;  but  this  is  vicious,  also,  for  the  average  number 
represent  the   actual   number  to  whom  wages  were  paid 
*^  in  any  aense  represent  the  mathematical  distribution  of  the 
»Aiui?  amount  of  money.     A  very  much  larger  number  of  individ- 
*'*'*  laight  have   been  involved,  or  a  very  much  smaller  number, 
'  **ariiig  a  large  proportion  of  the  year.     The  only  way  in  which  the 
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actual  average  earnings  of  the  emploj-ces  in  a  large  establiaUment, 
or  In  all  tlie  estublishments  in  a  givtm  iudnstry,  can  be  securt-tl 
through  the  census  is  by  the  tedious  raathemalicul  process  of  ca|?_ 
culatiug  each  man's  time  and  the  actual  amount  paid  to  bin 
This,  I  submit,  c«ntiot  be  done  witliout  such  a  great  amount  of 
labor  as  to  malce  it  practicaliy  impossible ;  nor  can  a  governmenl 
reasonably  require  the  manufacturers  of  a  community  to  give  sue 
time  as  would  be  necessary  for  a  complete  and  accurate  answer  uT 
the  inquiry. 

These  two  questions,  capital  invested  and  average  wages,  ilhi 
trate  the  falhicy  of  attempting  to  solve  a  certain  line  of  economie 
questions  thiough  the  ceubius  as  it  has  existed.  In  making  tUu 
criticism  let  it  be  understood  tliat  I  arraign  m}  self  as  severely 
anyone  else,  lor  until  within  a  lew  years  1  have  followed,  in  all  the' 
census  work  in  which  I  have  been  engaged*  the  old  form,  nor  did 
I  fully  comprehend  the  enormity  of  the  error,  the  infinite  harm  it 
has  done  and  U  likely  to  do,  until  I  undertook  to  ascertain  the  re^ 
lution  of  capital  Invested  to  product,  with  a  view  to  learning  the 
proportion  of  product  which  went  to  capital  and  labor  respec 
tively.  It  is  now  also  perfectly  apparent  to  me  that  when  ccnsu 
questions  relating  to  industry  are  so  framed  as  to  secure  thoroughlj 
worthlusis  rcbulth^  there  is  no  dilliculty  whatever  in  taking  a  cen*- 
BUS,  but  the  moment  ibey  ore  frumcd  to  secure  valuable  result 
the  census  taker  meets  with  innumerable  obstacles  and  the  great 
antngonism  on  the  part  of  the  very  men  whose  intcrcijt  it  fihould 
be  to  turuish  thoroughly  accurate  statistics.  This  is  a  question  afl 
educational  Influence  to  be  exercised  by  careful  statisticians,  hi 
securing  the  conQdence  of  the  producers  of  the  country  in  tb4 
statement  that  no  harm  shall  come  from  their  giving  free,  full,  aui 
accurate  answers  to  all  the  inqnines  instituted  by  the  government 

The  only  way  to  secure  the  best  results  of  an  industrial  census 
is  to  bring  the  inquiries  to  simple,  easily  understood  forms,  involv- 
ing individual  facts,  relieved  of  all  features  of  compound  inquiry, 
thus  avoiding  compound   answers.     These  inquiries,  it  seems  to^ 
ujc,  may  be  limited  to  the  following  items  in  general,  that  is  taj 
say,  the  census  should  ascertain : 

L     The  capital  invested  in  each  industry,  the  term  capital  in* 
vested  comprehendiug  all  that  I  have  stated. 

2.  The  vidue  of  tlie  priucipal  stock  or  raw  material  used. 

3.  The  gross  quantity  and  value  of  articles  manufactured » 
represented  by  their  selling  value. 
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The  naniber  of    partners  or    8toekholders ;    the    largest, 
nut]  average  tiumlier  of  persous  employed,  dJslinguishlQg 
aduUiS,  iinrl  rbildren. 
$.    The  tola)  wages  paid  during  the  jear,  distiDguishing  also  ai 
to  sex,  adntts,  anf]  children. 

6.  The  proportion  that  the  busine»9  of  the  year  1x>re  to  the 
greiUit  cflpRcily  for  production  of  the  establishment, 

7,  The  uumlier  of  weeks  in  operation  during  the  year,  partial 
tlrof  bcJDg  reduced  to  full  time. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  need  of  extending  the  inquiries  be- 
yond theite*  The  forma  might  be  modified  or  varied,  but  the  prin- 
ciples involved  should  be  retained.  Each  and  every  one  of  the 
ioqaiHes  are  of  great  value,  and  from  Ihem  results  of  the  greatest 
importsnee  to  the  manufacturers  Uiemsetves  ought  to  be  secured. 
Tbts  ioqairy  relating  to  the  number  of  persous  em))loyed  is  the 
htst  practical  of  them  all,  yet  as  it  is  given  it  is  essential  to  any 
Complete  statistics.  Such  inquiries  I  would  have  made  at  frequent 
intfrrtlst  the  first  eflTect  of  which  would  be  to  enlighten  the  public 
iuinrl  ia  regard  to  the  6up|K>3ed  loss  in  tbe  volume  of  production 
flaring  years  when  it  is  apprchende<i  that  an  industrial  depression 
prertils.  In  fact,  a  statement  at  short  intervals  of  tbe  volume  of 
pforiuctiiiD  in  the  lead  tug  industries  of  the  country  would  go  far 
towards  removing  appreheusiuu  as  to  such  depressions. 

Tile  next  great  advantage  to  be  gained  from  a  frequent  inquiry 

opoa  n  simple  basis  like  tliat  dc.signated  relates  to  the  proportion 

tlial  Ihe  hnsiness  of  the  3  ear  in  any  industry  bore  lo  the  gi  eat  est 

ity   for    production   of    the  estabhshmeits  existing  in  the 

tndustry.   Such  an  inquiry,  when  answei-ed  correctly,  supplies 

Sitttis  for  a  comparison  l>etween  the  actual   business  done  during 

^'^ycar  involved  and  tbe  greatest  business  that  could  have  been 

^ne  if  all  tbe  establishmeQts  had  been  run  to  their  fullest  capacity, 

**•*  ii^  If  tbe  greatest  [iossible  number  of  employes  that  coidd 

odvantugenusly  employed,  with  a  certain  plant  or  faeil- 

v  bad  been  emplujed  actively  on  all  the  working  days  during 

'^  year  10  the  fullest  capacity.     Such  a  line  of  facts  would  supply 

rial  for  the  pitn>er  manfigement  of  great  productive  estabbsh- 

Is  in  such  a  way  that  the  output  could   be  more  scientilically 

lered,  and  some  of  the  huphaj&ard  methods  of  production 

in  vogue  eliminated. 

I^^ractically,  I  do  not  believe  manufacturers  would  object  to  such 
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a  scLediile  as  I  have  iiidieated.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  iovolve 
gi*eaL  labor,  while  it  supplies  all  the  material  itiformMtiou  wbreh  it 
18  wise  to  comprohcnd  in  the  census,  and  if  the  approaching 
Eleventh  Census  can  secure  informatiou  in  accordance  with  such 
inquiries,  motlified,  if  need  be»  in  form,  the  iiiiiuencc  upon  the 
public  mind  will  be  so  salutary  that  I  believe  the  States  themselves 
will  eventually  inaugurate  movements  to  secure  at  short  iiitervftls 
the  same  class  of  facts. 

Manufacturing  statistics,  as  contemplated  by  the  ordinary  oeo- 
8US  schedule  used  in  the  Federal  Censuses,  cannot  give  such  infor- 
mation as  to  enable  one  to  elassif}*  wages  to  any  great  extent  or  to 
ascertain  earnings.  Rates  of  wages,  and  all  facte  relating  to 
rates  of  wages,  possible  earnings,  actual  earnings,  lalior  condi- 
tions, and  various  otlicr  features,  must  be  left  to  Rpecial  investiga- 
tions. The  gross  quantity  of  goods  manufactured  &  boa  Id  be 
brought  out  in  the  fullest  way,  in  such  an  account  as  1  have  indi- 
cated, l>ecauae  quantity  is  the  true  measure  of  production  rather 
than  value*  This  and  other  questions,  the  value  of  the  answers 
to  which  depends  u\Kni  complete  aggregates,  can  be  secured 
through  the  Federal  census,  but  the  Federal  census  should  be  re- 
lieved of  a  great  deal  of  the  minulia:'  of  statistical  work  by  State 
bureaus  and  oJQces.  In  fact,  with  the  twenty-two  bureaus  of 
statistics  of  labor,  the  boards  of  agriculture,  and  olflces  of  indoa- 
trial  statistics,  which  exist  in  this  country,  we  ought  to  eliminate 
the  minute  details  of  inquiry  in  many  directions  which  have  hero* 
tofore  formed  a  part  of  the  Federal  census. 

Ferha[is  tlie  greatest  difficulty  which  confronts  the  Federal  census 
taker,  and  which  offers  the  least  possibility  of  solving  problems, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  work.  The 
products  of  various  localities  differ  so  widely  in  their  character 
and  kind,  that  any  single  schedule  framed  to  comprehend  them  all 
becomes  in  itself  in  practicable.  Yet  certain  facts,  like  total  value 
and  quantity  of  the  great  etafile  prcrtlucls,  ought  to  be  easily  as^ 
cerlaincd.  The  question  of  renting  or  ownership,  of  the  acreage 
of  the  farms,  of  alien  ownership,  are  entirely  within  the  possibil- 
ities of  census  taking  without  enlarging  the  field  of  operations. 
Such  problems  ought  to  l>e  readily  solved.  They  have  been 
solved  for  the  time  being  in  past  censuses*  As  the  conditions 
vary  the  problems  varv,  and  the  intcHigcnce  of  the  government 
should  see  to  it  that  the  facts  sought  should  be  those  necessary  to 
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mdic&tit  ibe  trae  relAtioDs  of  thiDgs  iu  the  agrieultaral  field  of 
L      '   ■     . 

Msit  has  been  sM  it  is  readily  seeu  that  there  is  quite  a 
moge  of  problems,  the  eiementg  for  the  solutlou  of  which  can  only 
be  «upplied  through  comprehensive  eeii^iuses.  As  yet,  however, 
DO  cO'Oixiiuote  effort  has  been  made  IwtweOD  the  State  and  Federai 
gOviTnmeots  for  systeuoalic  work.  This  question  is  difficult  and 
y^t  Important*  Its  importance  lies  in  this  reflection,  that  no  mem- 
^r  of  a  state  or  national  government  can  intelligently  discuss  the 
J^tid  quest  ion,  the  eobition  of  the  Immigration  prablem,  the  ques- 
tloD  of  how  fur  educational  efforts  shall  be  exteuded,  the  tariff 
P'XiMeni,  the  questions  of  currency,  of  railroad  transportation,  in 
t,  any  qacstions  of  any  great  state  or  national  importance, 
ittt  All!  and  constant  reference  to  the  tables  of  the  census 

tig  the  case,  and  census  work  becoming  more  and  more 
^*Lv,  ,  .  _  ;.d,  as  all  these  great  questions  come  nearer  and  nearer 
^  the  people,  how  important  it  is  that  the  whole  range  of  census 
^king  should  be  reduced  to  systematic  forms  and  methods.  The 
IjQited  States  cannot  do  it  all,  and  do  it  well.  The  country  is  too 
Imrge  to  admit  of  extended  inquiries  through  the  methods  of 
fir»i  ori.     Tlie  States  should   enlist  in  the  work,  and    they 

Otji  I   generally  without  much  expense   through  tlieir  estab- 

llahed  machinery.     They  should  be  ealted  upon  by  the  Federal 
fjverament,  but  aided  to  the  extent  of  the   results  Hirnished,  to 
o  certain  things  at  short  intervals  relative  to  the  cuumeruiiori  of 
\e.   people,  the  aseertatning  of  procbicts,  the  ownership  of  laud, 
ml  maybe  half  a  score  of  leatling  features,  the  Federal  ci*n«*U9 
^^elf  being  confined  to  those  things  which  reach  over  the  whole 
<iuntry  and  which  may  be  called  purely  national  topics.     Such  a 
yitrtp,  involving  the  co»operalion  of  the  States,  would  not  only 
Si^tmpUfy  labor,  but  would  reduce  the  burden  in  many  respects  antl 
'^wonld  certainly  remove  much  of  the  irritation  which  exists  when- 
ftr  the  census  Is  taken ;   and  further  simplification   shoidd  bo 
ied«  aa  I  have  indicated,  through  special  inventigations.     All 
setntus  work,  both  stuLe  and   national,  should   leave  out  of  sight 
ivcry  que^ition  which  can  he  brought  under  the  mclhotls  of  specinj 
nvcsti£ation,  in  which   aggregates  ar©  not  essential  but  in  which 
Tivc  facts  are  just  as  imjMjrtant  as  the  total  facts. 
\e  US  hiive  ln*eii  tlu-  letiHust's  of  the  United  States,  the 
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iDoney  appropriated  by  Congress  for  them  has  been  one  of 
most  valuable  investments  it  has  ever  made.     The  inteHigeoce 
the  people  has  been   raised  and  social   problems  hare  Wen 
tially,  if  not  fully,  solved.     The  highest  form  of  e<iucational  w 
comes  through  statistical  efforts  and  laboi-s^  and  the  United  Sts 
government  has  certainly  platted   itself  in  the  very  front   rtrnk 
regard  to  this  great  field  of  knowledge.     The  public  eatiniatiais 
the  census  increases  also.     Critical  as  the  press  may  be,  »kep) 
as  the  public  may  become,  the  census  supplies  the  diief  scarce 
informiition  as  to  conditions*  so  far  as  the  people  in  their  vari< 
relations  are  concerned*     It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  argum* 
in  favor  of  the  censua.     It  is  wise  to  call  attention  to  its  defe 
and  to  suggest  methods  by  which  they  can  be  avoid  d,  by  which 
can  become  more  efficient,  by  which  increased  accuracy  shall 
gained,  and  by  which  the  census  appropriations  of  Congreas^  i 
of  various  states,  shall  he  justified. 

This  Association,  since  its   organization,  has   Incnlcat^  mi 
advanced  ideas  on  such  matters,  and  its  usefulness  in  the  fbtq 
should  far  exceed  its  usefulness  in  the  past.     Its  influence  has 
salutary  ;  by  its  frequent  appeals  to  the  public  intelligence  to 
ply  sources  of  public  information,  it  does  its  best  and  most 
able  work  and  justifies  not  only  its  exbtence,  but  its  proapti 
cudtinuauce* 


1,    PAPERS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  DEPARTMENT. 


I.     ADDEESS  OF  THE  COAIRMAJ^  OF  TUK  DEPARTMENT,  F.  B. 

SANBOBN. 

(Reaa  SeplemUer  i>,  1887.) 

Members  of  the  Association :  Indefinite  as  tbe  term  *^  Social 
Science  **  is,  periiaps  that  which  we  chose  as  the  name  of  our 
then  new  clepartnient  in  1874,  ia  no  less  indefinite  and  a  litte  more 
ambigtious.  For  not  only  ib  the  common  adjective  *'  social  "  used 
in  many  meanings,  bnt  that  familiar  nonn  *^  economy"  has  a  very 
nnsetlled  signification,  which  has  kept  writers  explaining  it  from 
the  days  of  Xenophon  and  Aristotle  to  those  of  oar  latest  essay- 
ists. Economy,  they  say,  is  frugality ;  it  is  housekeeping ;  it  is 
saving;  it  is  wealth  production  ;  it  is  the  combination  and  distri* 
bution  of  functions ;  it  is  the  management  of  income  and  outlay, 
and  so  on.  Thus  the  slippery  term  glides  from  one  significance 
to  another  without  notice  and  without  ceremony  ;  while  tlie  limit- 
ing word  '' social"  does  not  seem  to  fasten  it  down  anywhere. 
Ad  we  employ  the  phrase,  however,  Social  Economy  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  Political  Economy  t  if  any  of  my  hearers  can  tell  me 
what  that  is.  Let  us  call  our  Department,  then,  (which  was 
formeil  to  relieve  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Finance  a  lillle, 
and  take  off  some  of  those  innumerable  topics  that  civilization 
evokes  to  classify  its  results  with) — let  us  call  it  the  feminine  gen* 
der  of  Political  Economy,  and  so,  very  receptive  of  particulars, 
but  little  capable  of  general  and  aggregate  matters.  When  we 
pall  its  bell  rope,  we  do  not  sound  the  tocsin  of  national  competi- 
tion, and  the  clashing  interests  of  the  world's  commerce ;  but 
we  bear  the  responsive  tinkle  that  announces  small  trade  and  do- 
mestic atlairs — the  cooperation  of  men  and  women  with  each 
other  in  the  individual  relations  of  society  rather  than  in  large 
mnsses. 

Social  welfare,  therefore,  and  not  wealth  in  its  wide  and  com- 
pound sense,  is  wliat  we  consider,  and  so  our  Papers  today  relate 
to  the  sharing  and  not  to  the  accumulaliou  of  proQts;  to  the  mint, 
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anise  and  ciiminin  of  the  Mo§iiic  dispensation,  and  not  the  weight- 
iest matterg  of  the  law  ;  to  the  eating  and  drinking  of  meo^  and 
ivomen's  relation  thereto ;  and  to  the  persooal  outcome  of  those 
Imposing  organixutions  of  lahor  which  have  lately  been  piling  OssA 
u^xjn  Pelion,  and  attempting  everything  except  to  keep  labor  em- 
ployed* 

Infinite  are  the  permutations  and  eombinations  of  man  with 
man,  of  interest  and  senlin^nt  with  sentiment  and  interest,  in  the 
snowstorm  and  kaleidoscope  of  human  atoms,  crossing  or  escort- 
ing each  other  —  clashing  or  furthering,  aggrandizing  or  supplant* 
iug  one  another.  Yet  there  is  a  law  of  the  atoms,  as  there  is  of 
the  planets,  and  the  attractions  or  repulsioDs  of  these  homDucuU 
come  into  plaj  according  to  roetliods  which  the  human  reason  can 
first  divine,  then  perceive  and  finally  act  uixm.  Those  of  us  who 
divine  them  and  act  upon  that  intuitive  knowledge  are  called  prac- 
tical— or  if  the  intnilion  be  very  swift  and  acute,  it  is  called 
genius;  those  who  perceive  and  relleetupon  these  methods  become 
philosophers  and  thinkers ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  men  and 
women  get  no  farther  than  a  limited  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  springs  of  humau  activity.  To  train  and  amplify  this  is  tlie 
function  of  economic  science,  whether  we  term  it  i>olitical  or 
social ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  the  work  of  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious sellishness  to  utilize  and  pervert  this  common  stock  of  our 
practical  notions.  Between  the  culture  and  the  seltish  perversion 
of  them,  a  place  is  found  for  the  crude  thinker,  the  man  of  over- 
strained sentiment,  the  rhetorician  of  display,  the  journalistic 
sophist,  and  the  multitude  of  wrong*headud  persons  who  fasten 
upon  a  single  aspect  of  the  shifting  web  that  human  life  is,  and 
build  their  whole  theory  of  civilization  upon  that  one  idea. 

In  no  part  of  human  atfairs  is  it  easier  to  be  mistaken,  so  soon 
as  we  begin  to  theorize,  than  in  the  relation  between  labor  and 
capital,  between  wages  and  profit,  between  the  i>oor  man  and  the 
rich  man*  The  contrasts  on  this  side  of  life  are  so  great,  the 
causes  of  obvious  results  are  themselves  so  latent  and  far-reach- 
ing, and  have  been  for  so  many  ages  in  operation,  that  we  are  all 
apt  to  lose  our  way  among  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
shall  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  listening,  today,  while  men  of 
practical  experience,  who  yet  have  cultivated  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, explain  to  us  the  principles  and  the  operatiot»  of  that  new 
response  to  the  petition  of  inaiticulate  labor,  which  has  been 
styled  ''  Profit  sharing." 
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Wilboot  anticipatiDg  what  these  may  say,  I  will  quote  what  one 
of  Ihctn,  Alfred  Dolge»  a  special  manuractnrer  in  rural  New  York, 
said  to  his  wurkmeu  last  winter,  00  certain  matters  that  have  b*3eji 
tnuch  agitated  of  late  : — 

The  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  trades-unions  had  published  a 
pronuticiumt'uto  to  the  effect  that  after  May  1,  1880,  eight  houra 
should  eou&tittjte  a  working  day.  They  were  serious  in  their  at- 
teapt  hr cause  of  their  ignorance  ;  they  almost  threw  the  whole 
coutitrj'  into  confusion  ;  caused  unwillingly,  bloodshed  hi  St* 
Louis,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  aroused  the  passions  of  the  igno- 
rant, ^^ave  the  outlaws  and  crncks  an  opportuniiity  for  a  general 
commotion,  ordered  strike  after  strike,  deprived  thousands  u[>on 
thmi«nrn!»  nf  their  only  opportunity  to  earn  the  daily  bread  for 
till!  ^,  only  to  find  that  such  an  important  ehao«re  cannot 

W  .  iibout  simply  by  a  decree  of  the  so-called  Mailer 
Woikujiiu  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  the  executive  committee  of 
the  trade- unions,  I  am  in  favor  of  eight  hours,  and  I  am  satisfied 
Uietime  will  come  when  six  hours  will  be  considered  suflldeni  for 
ida^'ts  work  in  the  mill  or  workshop;  and  the  free  people  of  this 
ccHiotTy  will  be  the  first  to  inaugurate  this  new  era,  jnsl  as  we  hud 
our  10  hours  here  when  the  mills  were  run  12  hours  in  ohi  Europe  ; 
l^U  ibe  time  has  not  come  yet.  More  and  better  labor-saving  ma- 
ehin^ry  must  he  invented  —  our  statesmen  must  find  ways  and 
means  by  which  our  industries  can  compete  after  reducing  work- 
rtd  still  pay  the  laborer  belter  wjiges  than  at  preseut, 

i'  an  be  brought  about.     ISothing  can  be  accomplished 

luijg-i\iiidtMl  prrxlamations  of  Mr.  Powderly  :  positively  inju- 

nou*  can  it  only  be  if  the  workingman   forgets  himself  ami  fot- 

Jow»  the  cry  of  the  crazy  anarchist  and  destroys  property ;   such 

fjiNneiichlng  changes  as  shorleniug  of  working  hours,  certainly  «le- 

*'ml  hy  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart,  will  come 

•|t>ol  when  tiie  proper  time  tms  arrived.     It  will  come  when  at 

tlic  majority  of  the  workiugmen  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 

^.f....ling  as  the  son  of  the  wealthy  man;  when,  because  of 

"^^  and  learning,  even  the  commonest  workingman  will 

^'^'n.  iuii>  ;i»  mucii  with  his  brains  as  with  his  hands;   when,  be- 

^tt»<;  of  his  learning  every  workingman   will  prefer  the  library, 

^^  CDu^eum,  the  lecture   hail,  his  family  circle,  to  the  bar-i-oom, 

^  riim>hrite  and  gin-milb     We  will  have  eight  hours'  work  then, 

^^  me,  e\viy  workinguinn  will  then  turn  out  more  work 

*  V-  IS  than  he  now  dots  iu  ten. 

*1ie  earoeat  presentation  by  Mrs,  Willard  of  her  views,  and  the 
'^Wa  of  the  hundreds  of  the  thousands  of  devoted  women  who 
^"^tui  liehind  her  and  work  with  her  is  in  the  same  line  of  thought 
Htli    Uw*c    utterances    of    Mi\    Dolge.      They   bid    us    look   to 
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the  futore,  while  we  act  in  the  present ;  and  they  remiod  ns  tiist 
of  all  monopolies  and  oligarchies  that  now  oppress  mankiod^  the 
nio3t  hurtful  Is  that  which  derives  its  gains  from  the  vices  of  mao* 
kind,  and  eeeks  to  control  our  goTernmcnt,  local,  atate  and 
national  I  in  the  interest  of  their  single  and  pernicious  trafiic. 

We  shall  listen  with  a  religious  as  well  as  a  social  and  antiqua- 
rian interest,  while  Dr*  Wayland  interpret©  for  us  the  practical 
features  of  the  Law  of  Bloses ;  and  we  shall  close  with  that  appli- 
cation of  th©  newer  dispensation  which  Dr.  Brooks,  who  has 
studied  the  organizations  of  lal)"^,  not  only  in  the  schools  of 
Europe,  but  as  the  pastor  of  a  i  ristian  choreh  in  one  of  our 
most  active  manufacturing  towns  ot  New  England,  the  eho6*mak* 
ing  city  of  Brocklou,  will  make  in  our  hearing* 
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S.    DISCUSSION  ON  PROFIT  SHARING. 

OfSVBD  9T  r.   J.   SUrGCmrRT,   CiQ.,    OP  WATERSrST,   GT. 

(Bfipletobsr  9^  18970 

PBOm  SBASme   ▲«  a    MSTHOn    OF   REBfUKERATIlfa   UIBOR. — SaXt 
UKITATlOISa  TO  BR  COITSIDRRKD* 

Coup^mtiaD  and  profit  shari ag  are  the  two  expedients  by  whtcb 
it  b  now  must  ofXen  proposed  to  avoid  uudesirable  antagonbm 
bctvten  tlie  employer  and  the  employed,  or,  aa  it  ia  cooimonly 
piirudd,  between  e^pitAl  and  labor. 

Co6pcratton,  althougb  by  no  means  the  panacea  which  its  more 

inteot  advocates  would  have  us  believe,  has  this  much  in  its  favor, 

that  irhen  it  is  properly  organized  it  is  a  legitimate  and  logical 

nellicKl  of  conducting  business  enterprises*     It  is  then  simply  the 

ooatribution  of  the  small  savings  of  persons  of  moderate  means  to 

i  food  which  forms  the  capital  for  a  business  undertaking,  in  the 

proiecQtioD  of  which  the  oontribators  may  or  may  not  be  them- 

iclvea  oDiploj'ed.     If  the  business  is  one  of  production,  as  manu- 

fiwturiQg,  Uae  contributors  to  the  capital  are  expected  to  t>e  the 

employees  of  their  own  establishment.     If  the  business  is  one  of 

distribution,  as  in  the  case  of    cooperative  stores,  they  arc  not 

^ployees,  but  are  expected  to  be  purchasers.     In  the  one  case, 

in  addition  to  such  ordinary  wages  as  their  skill  entitles  them  to 

'^^ivr,  they  also  receive  a  share  of  such  profits  as  may  result) 

Koportioned  to  the  amount  of  their  contribution  to  capital.     In 

tiie  other  case  they  expect  to  reap  their  advantage  partly  in  the 

'otTD  of  profits  on  their  inveattment.  and  partly  in  the  way  of  pur- 

^^^ft^es  of  what  they  need,  at  prices  something   lower  than  the 

i**v«iliDg  market  rates. 

The  only  question  then  of  importance  to  be  considered  in  regard 
^  Cooperation  is,  can  the  contributors  afford  to  take  the  risks  of 
^»e  boaiocss?  And  the  success  of  the  undertaking  depends  on 
^^  Abii'ity  of  the  management,  and  the  chances  which  attach  to 
^^  liumness  enterprises,  and  is  subject  in  all  respects  to  ordinary 
^*'*«ues8  laws.  I  know  of  no  better  example  of  a  legal  provision 
^^^  true  cooperaUon  than  the  joint  stock  law  of  Connecticut, 
^Uieb  was   framed    with  special  reference  to  men  of  moderate 
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means,  tbe  shares  being  allowed   (and  by  the  law  as  c 
framed,  required)  to  be  but  825  each.     Uuder  this  law  ecKjpera- 
tive  enterprises  have  been  couducted  in  CoDnecticut  for  fif^H 
years,  and  with  as  much  success  aa  they  can  exi>ect   to   ftttafji 
under  any  circinnstances. 

In  England,  where  the  idea  a  few  yeaiB  since  was  a  novel  one, 
some  experiments  having  met  with  rather  marked  succesa, 
people   were  led  to  believe  that  they*  had   at    length  diacoTer 
the  philoBopher's  stone,  and  a  glamour  was  thrown  over  the  whoh 
subject  wbicli  has  been  reflected  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
has  bewildered  the  vision  of  many  good  but  inexperienced  people 
who  did  cot  appreciate  that  the}'  had  long  had  at  their  own  doors, 
and   in   active  operation*   a  legalized  system   combining  all 
advantages  of  this  new-found  Englitsh  scheme. 

Profit  Sharing  proposes  to  pay  the  laborer  by  g^iving  hira, 
1st,  a  stipulated  fixed  sum  as  wages,  and  2d,  a  proportion  of  the^ 
profits  of  the  business  in  which  bis  employer  is  engaged  in  addltiodl 
to  his  fixed  wages. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  supposed  to  be^ — 1st.  That 
the  laborer  will  be  better  paid.  2d.  That  being  interested  in  and 
partly  dependent  on  the  pecuniary  success  of  the  business  abou 
which  he  is  employed,  he  will  therefore  be  a  better  and  more  faith 
ful  workman.  3d,  That  on  this  account  bis  employer  can  affor 
to  pay  him  more.  4th.  That,  as  anything  whieli  he  gets  beyond 
his  fixed  wages  is  paid  out  of  profits  and  in  proportion  to  profit 
therefore  his  employer  can  well  afford  this  extra  compemsatioa 
5th.  That  it  cultivates  friendly  relations  between  the  employer  and 
the  emploj'ed.  6th,  That  it  increases  industry  and  stimulate 
self-respect  in  the  workingraen. 

The   first  thing  we  note  is   that  the  scheme  is  based  ou  tii 
assumption  that  the  workiugmau   is  now  underpaid.     We  will  nc 
therefore  discuss  this  question,  but,  admitting  the  assumption,  tfc 
inquiry  then  is  whether  this  is  the  best  way,  or  at  any  rate  a  fairH 
good  way,  to  raise  the  standard  of  wages. 

The  second  point  is,  that  being  interested  in  the  pecuniary  sue 
ceas  of  the  business  the  employee  will  be  a  better  and  more  faithf u 
workman.  This  is  one  of  the  strong  points  with  the  advocates  i 
the  system,  and  d  priori  seems  sensible  and  reasonable.  It  is  \ 
matter  not  susceptible  of  demonstration,  and  in  regard  to  whic 
we  cannot  resort  to  statistics.     I  can  only  say  that  from  my  exiM 
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fieiioe  atiii  from  my  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  others,  I  have 
IH>I  marii  confidence  in  the  theory  that  bc'cnube  the  workman  has 
IUa  tONiIl  pecuniary  interest  in  the  resnlt  he  will  tlierefore  be  a 
better  wortnnan.  The  connection  in  his  mind  seems  to  be  too 
itidir»ct,  if  not  too  slight,  to  produce  any  such  result*  A  work* 
msnaf  any  energy  and  ambition  is  far  more  likely  to  be  iufluenced 
b^  a  desire  for  success  and  a  sense  of  success  in  the  immediate 
rwiult  of  bis  work  ;  a  good  tool  —  a  well-finished  product,  a  snc- 
C€siful  manipulation  of  any  kind,  which  shows  at  once  for  itself — 
and  s  tord  of  praise,  a  feeling  of  loyalty,  or  the  esprit  du  corps  of 
hlicl&aSf  will  go  much  farther  in  stimulating  and  in  compensating 
dibrt  ihan  any  feeling  that  hts  daily  work  will  at  the  year*s  end 
alighUy  enhance  his  wi^es.  Even  small  stockholders  in  a  corpo- 
ration hare  not  boen  found  to  be,  on  that  account,  any  more  desir- 
able M  workmen,  or  to  have  the  success  of  the  business  any  more 
heart.  A  right  to  grumble  and  find  fault,  or  an  endeavor  to 
thmr  position  in  some  indirect  way  for  their  advantage,  is  far 
nofv  likely  to  be  the  result.  Workmen  as  a  rule,  when  well 
tt«tted — especially  American  workmen — I  have  found  to  be  a 
fafthfnl  and  loyal  set  of  people,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
ibeffi,  but  I  wish  to  put  the  tiling  precisely  as  it  is,  neither  ex- 
aggerate nor  set  down  aught  in  mnlice;  and  the  result  of  my 
obiienation  is  that  I  would  not  give  one  penny  more  for  a  man 
•t  a  frorkmau  simply  because  he  had  a  slight  pecuniary  Interest 
In  tljL*  profit  accruing  to  me  as  the  result  of  bis  labors. 

Tberv  is  an  enthusiasm  and  an  interest  which  may  be  aroused 

among  any  organised  bo<!y  of  men,  by  a  leader  or  manager  who 

^  a  geulita  for  it,  tlnit  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  any 

^ti^qiriiie  the  success  of  which  dejieuds  upon  the  combined  efforts 

<jf  niitaU^rs^  i^h<»tber  it  l»e  storming  a  fortress  or  running  a  factory. 

^'tuf  basis  of  this  is  very  largely  that  [K>wer  of  sympathy  which  we 

^I  magnetism,  combined  with  a  certain  will  power,  which  makes 

•  tnan  a  leader.     And  the  man  of  enthusiastic  temperament  and 

'**dy  sympathy  who  would  try  profit  sharing  as  an  experiment 

^•^ttlfl  olso  be  likely  to  be  a  man  who  would  have  this  sort  of 

*er»  aod  would   be   led  to  attribute  results  t^  bis  profit  sharing 

19,  which  were   really  wholly  due  to  other  causes.     To  my 

*'*|<1  thia  accounts  largely  for  those  rose-colored  re[>orta  which  we 

iooalJy  get  of  the  success  of  experiments  of  this  kind. 

Aa  U>  the  pecuniary  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  workman 
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himaelf,  Tbe  reaKODing  in  favor  of  the  value  of  the  p\&v  in  this 
respect  seems  usually  to  proceed  on  the  assuDiptioo  that  all  busi- 
ness undertakings  are  profilable-  We  know,  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  this  statement,  that  it  id  not  so.  But  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  not  so,  and  the  imiKirtance  of  it  to  this  subject*  is,  I  fanej, 
very  mocb  lost  sight  of,  or  greatly  disregarded,  as  an  element  to 
be  considered  in  judging  the  value  of  this  methml  of  remuneration* 
A  few  statistics  beariug  oo  the  subject  may  not  be  amiss.  Tliero 
are  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  23  or  24  mil  roads.  Now  if  we 
except  a  few  that  for  reasons  of  polic}*  have  been  leased  by  stronger 
roads,  there  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  that  are  paying  divi* 
denda  to  holders  of  the  original  stock.  Now  profit  sharing  on  the 
other  19,  or  say  four-Oftbs  of  the  whole,  as  a  method  of  getting 
workman's  wages  would  have  been  a  very  poor  investment  for  the 
workman. 

Again :  when,  in  1880,  the  joint  stock  law  of  Connecticut 
was  revised,  twelve  hundred  corporations  were  wiped  out  0>t 
esistenee  at  one  time ;  because  they  had  utterly  failed  to  answer 
the  hopes  of  their  projectors,  and  had  ceased  to  do  bustnoas. 
How  many  non-corporate  experiments  showing  failures  of  a  similar 
sort  this  may  represent  we  have  no  means  to  determine  ;  but  the 
corporate  ones  must  be  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  the  Commercial  Reports  give  us  an  average  of 
about  two  hundred  failures  for  each  week  in  the  year.  And  these 
are  bankruptcies,  where  the  business  has  come  to  end,  and  are 
probably  only  a  tithe  of  those  that  struggle  on  in  a  precarious 
existence  wit!jout  pro^t,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  to  save 
them  from  bankruptcy.  Now,  can  the  laborer  wisely  afford  to 
take  these  risks  ?  * 

If  anybody  says,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  lal)orer  shall  get  any 
less  regular  wages,  but  shall  receive  an  addition  thereto  by  sharing 
in  the  profits,  that  reasoning  seems  to  me  fallacious.  For  while  I 
do  not  put  full  faith  in  iaissez  faire^  and  think  it  worth  while  to 
make  an  effort  that  every  man  should  get  his  just  due,  yet  the 
fact  remains  that,  on  the  whole,  supply  and  demand  and  competi- 
tion will  regulate  the  price  of  all  things,  labor  included,  no  matter 
how  you  may  try  to  measure  it.  And  again,  I  regard  the  moral 
iiifiuence  of  a  system  whose  tendency  is  to  make  the  remuneration 
irregular  and  uncertain,  as  it  must  be  under  this  system,  as  very 
bad.     If  the  workman  succeeds  in  getting  for  a  time  extra  pay  be 
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il  be  veiy  sure  to  g^nge  hh  expenses  hy  his  hop^s,  and  will  form 
lia  af  expeuditui'e  that  can  only  be  sliaken  of!  by  pam  nod  self- 
IaL,  and  w\\\  be  much   more  likely  not  to  be  shaken  off  at  all. 
to  me  that  what  the  workman  needs  above  all  things  for 
moral  aod  finaoclal  good  is  a  definite  price  and  a  certainty  of 
lt»     8appo«e  you  are  hiring  a  workman.     He  says^  what 
do  yoa  offer?     You  say  $50  a  moDth,  and  such  a  proportion 
Dci  profHa.     Ho  very  naturally  asks,  what  will  that  be?     Well, 
year  it  waa  3  per  cent,  on  wages ;  year  before  10  per  cent, ; 
r  before  that,    nothing.     Can't  tell    till  the  year  is  through* 
bo  take  your  chauce  with  the  rest  of  ns.     Now,  if  he  is  a  sensible 
i&n,  and  has  had  a  little  experience,  he  will  say,  add  5  per  cent. 
Hie  wages,  and  say  nothing  about  the  profits.     This  makes  the 
all  mi  and  we  come  back  to  the  old  method. 
ys  of  excitement,  when  walkitig  delegates  infest  the 
earth  and  men's  heads  are  turued  on  the  labor  question,  employers 
will  fall  in  with  popular  whims  to  avoid  strikes  and  other  troubk*8, 
Mdhy  adopting  profit  sharing  or  other  popular  devices,  may  suc- 
eeid  io  doing  so  to  their  advantage,  but  these  are  temporary  expe- 
dients, and  not  founded  in  business  laws* 

It  may  be  said  tbat  experiments  of  this  sort  have  been  success* 
M.  Dottbtless  this  is  so ;  bat  before  measuring  their  value,  aa 
lining  principles,  we  must  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  (tersonal 
ion,  I  once  knew  a  school  teacher,  a  roan  of  remarkable 
tQooesa  in  his  profession.  His  induenee  over  his  scholars  and 
ttBtt«  '    J  A  was  almost  unbounded.     '*  There  is  but  one  rule 

twrt  1 1  to  say  to  them,  **  and  that  one  is  not  a  rule  but  an 

^(^)Uoa.  it  ia  this  :  In  this  school  there  are  no  rulea/'  Another 
favorite  remark  was,  **  We  use  text  books  liere  because  they  help 
to  meaiiurc  our  work  and  keep  us  together,  and  they  save  some 
trouble;  and  besides,  It  is  the  fashion.  But  I  hope  no  one  puts 
oontldence  in  them.  They  are  full  of  mistakes,  and  you 
__  to  be  all  the  while  on  the  watch."  Now  that  man's  personal 
^itflucijoo  was  so  great,  and  the  atmosphere  of  neatness  and  order 
^^kh  be  induced  so  pervading,  that  his  pupils  and  under- teachers 
^wold  pick  u\}  chance  scraps  of  paper  from  the  school-room  Hoor 
*^<l  pot  them  in  their  pockets  lest  he  should  see  them,  or  because 
they  had  themselves  become  unable  to  endure  any  infraction  of  the 
K'^fieral  order  which  prevailed.  But  who  would  recommend  thia 
•}iteta,  or  lack  of  system,  for  general  adoption,  or  how  many 
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teachers,  if  they  tried,  could  make  it  work  saccessfully  ?     It  mlj 
be  an  inspiration  or  a  snggeslion  of  vnlne,  but  not  a  methoiL 

The  euse  of  that  very  worthy  Frenchman,  Edmond  Leclaire, 
which  has  beeu  so  often  quoted  to  show  the  benefit  of  profit  shariogi  ^ 
is  a  perfect  illustration  of  mistaking  the  power  of  personal  influence 
for  the  effect  of  a  system.  This  was  the  case  of  a  man  prose- 
cuting a  business  very  simple  in  its  nature,  giving  np  bis  life  with 
enthusiasm  to  a  mingling  of  sentiment,  business,  philjinthropy  and 
cliarity^ — able  to  impress  his  own  will  and  methods  on  all  about 
him — a  sort  of  benevolent  business  despot,  who  amused  his  people 
by  letting  them  play  at  self-government  while  he  really  held  the 
reins,  A  man  so  situated  and  so  acting  could  work  out  results 
highly  praiseworthy  in  many  respects,  but  of  no  value  whatever  U4 
permanent  and  universal  methods  of  business  administration. 

It  is  a  most  excellent  thing  to  induce  workmen  to  practice  econ- 
omy, to  learn  temperance,  and  to  cultivate  thrift;  to  have  libra- 
ries, and  burial  clubs,  and  night  schools,  and  savings  banks,  and 
debating  societies,  and  private  theatricals,  and  church  suppers  [ 
but  that  whole  subject  belongs  to  the  domain  of  |>hilanthropy  or 
Christianity  or  sociology i  and  has  only  a  loose  and  indefinite  rela- 
tion to  questions  of  work  and  wages.  • 

If  the  plan  of  profit  sharing  has  the  merit  which  some  have  sup- 
posed, it  is  destined  to  become  general,  or  it  should  be;  and  wo 
must  try  to  look  at  it  as  it  would  I>e  if  it  were  universal  and  legal 
and  compulsory,  at  least  to  this  extent, — that  when  the  workman 
was  to  receive  a  share  of  profit  as  a  part  of  his  wages  he  should 
have  the  power  to  enforce  the  demand*  This  must  be  a  necessary 
part  of  the  scheme,  otherwise  the  profit  sharing  becomes  mere 
alms  giving.  A  Christmas  turkey  presr,nlcd  to  a  workman  at  the 
end  of  a  profitable  year  is  a  very  excellent  thing,  but  it  is  not  \ 
profit  shadng.  And  yet  I  think  many  people  regard  the  two  as 
being  precisely  the  same  in  principle.  Now,  suppose  the  plan  to 
be  universaU  and  it  simply  comes  to  this,  that  it  is  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  wages  of  the  country  by  a  method  which  intioduces  an 
element  having  an  interest  strongly  antagonistic  to  that  of  the 
business  itself  ;  the  prime  interest  of  the  one  being  strength,  per- 
manency and  growth,  while  the  interest  of  the  other  is  to  abstract 
each  year  the  largest  fK>saible  portion  of  earnings.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  always  virtually  the  rohitive  position  of  employer  and 
e:nployed,  but  here,  where  as  I  ain  supposing  the  system  has  been 
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hI,  we  have  an  interest  coupled  with  a  povver;  an  element, 
aiiDOTattce,  clbtuibance  and  positive  danger ;  a  lever  far  the 
g0^t\  an  opportunity  for  tlie  businesii  rival  —  a  harvest  ripe 
*tho  siekle  uf  the  pettifogger.  And,  so  far  as  the  workman  ia 
Dctimed,  It  offers  him  a  remunerattoii  not  aecording  to  his 
imtry  or  his  ability  or  hU  deserU,  but  according  to  the  success 
boftiiiesa  of  the  person  or  corporation  which  emptoys  him ;  a 
«9«iiidJtioQ  of  thiogs,  ad  it  seems  to  me,  likely  to  be  fatal  to  all  our 
^^]d«fashboe4l  i  of  loyalty,  and  to  place  both  workman  and 

^nagi-ii  on  ft  i-[  \e  basis.     When,  too,  this  method  of  remu- 

teration  becomes  general  it  becomes  by  universal  law  subject  to 
Mamc  conflicU,  cooipcUtions,  fluctuations  and  diminutions  that 
Bbh  to  the  present  system  of  wages,  and  in  obedience  to  these 
\ftws  the  amount  paid  as  wages,  as  a  whole,  will  settle  down  u}K>n 
Uie  name  scale  of  proportion  to  production  as  would  obtain  under 
tile  onliuary  method. 

There  ie  considerable  difficulty  in  treating  this  question  satisfac- 
[torilyin  the  form  of  an  essay.  This  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
tbe  abjections  to  the  scheme  are  largely,  in  fact  mainly,  of  a  prac- 
tical character,  and  have  to  do  with  matters  of  detail  in  business 
management.  Sentiment  and  rhetoric  are  pleasing  to  our  ears, 
wbily  arithmetic,  l>ook-keeping,  legal  problems,  and  the  investigu- 
ithe  minuter  details  of  business  generally,  are  dry  and 
B,  and,  in  short,  make  us  tired.  Yet  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  probable  effect  of  the  application  of  any  untried  system, 
we  must  imagine,  so  far  aa  is  possible,  all  the  situations  which 
wffl  grow  out  of  it,  and  endeavor  to  anticipate  their  arithmetical, 
H&tncial  and  legal  results* 
H  In  i  mnall  way,  where  very  few  parties  are  concerned  and  the 
^  mttire  of  ttie  business  is  simple,  profit  sharing  may  be  airlopted 
v^itb  fluoeeas ;  a«,  for  instance,  the  cumrnon  case  of  raiding  crops 
OQiliares.  Here  there  can  i>e  no  deterioration  of  plant,  and  in 
^•il  th<»  eapitaJist  really  agrees  to  receive  part  of  the  product  as  a 
nnU  It  is  not  very  infrequent  to  employ  a  salesman  or  other 
■?«!nl  where  an  interest  in  profits  constitutes  a  part  of  his  com- 
P^oiatioo,  anci  these  cJisesare  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  practicability 
abarlng.  It  is,  however,  usual  in  these  cases  to  tix  by 
I  some  arbitrary  method  of  estimating  protits,  which  relieves 
'  ^^  wibjecl  of  some  of  ltd  embarrassment,  and  oven  then  it  is  not 
^  from  tUlliculty,  and  is  usually  only  adopted  to  avoid  n  strike 
(kmething  akin  to  it,  or  to  reward  special  skilL 
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Humanly  speaking,  it  is  ini{)Cisslb]e  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  tba 
estimation  of  protils  m  a  eoraplit-ftled  mivnufiioturiiig  basilieas 
which  would  be  likely  to  be  accepted  by  those  who  were  endeftir* 
oHng  to  carry  on  and  build  up  the  busineds,  and  also  by  Uiose  who, 
without  having  any  other  intere&t,  looked  to  a  participatioa  in  tb€ 
protita  VLB  a  method  of  payment  for  their  labor.  So  long  aa  tb^ 
parties  interested  in  the  businesa  all  have  the  same  kind  of  iatereat, 
that  is,  as  stockholders  or  partners^  each  in  proportion  to  his 
inveatmeiit,  differences  may  be  waived  and  diflicuUiea  bridged  over, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  patience  and  hopefulness  exorcised  in  the 
feeling  that  all  are  sharing  alike,  but  so  soon  as  you  introduce  thig 
foreign  element,  by  which  the  workman  regards  the  profit  aa  a  fund 
in  part  belonging  to  him,  you  lay  the  foundation  for  infinite  trout 
It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  explain  exhaustively  in  general  te 
why  this  should  be  so,  especially  to  persons  who  have  bad  no  «rx[>C' 
rience  in  the  conduct  of  complicated  business,  but  i  think  I  would 
feel  pretty  sure  of  assent  to  my  statement  fi-om  any  one  who  had. 

Let  us  take  the  ease  of  a  woolen  mill  working  on  goods  deatgned 
for  spring  garments.  It  has  a  eapiul  of  «2CK>,000,  $KK),(XK> 
invested  in  plant.  It  can  produce  $400,000  worth  of  goods  in  a 
year,  and  muat  do  bo  to  work  profitably.  These  goods  mual  all  be 
sold  within  a  few  weeks  time  in  the  fall.  During  all  the  rest  of 
the  year  the  mill  is  running  and  accumulating  the  goods,  'ITjt. 
commission  merchant  or  selling  agent  in  the  city  has  atored 
goo<ls  in  a  warehouse,  and  the  labor  and  material  have  been 
lor  by  drawing  drafts  against  the  goods^  which  are  accepted 
the  agent  and  discounted  by  banks.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  mi 
ends  in  July.  Eight  or  nine  months'  production  are  on  haui 
Now  no  one  can  tell  at  what  price  these  goods  will  sell,  or  even 
whether  they  may  not  have  to  be  carried  over  to  another  aeaaou 
with  a  heavy  interest  account  running  against  them.  The  mill 
manager  will  make  up  its  account,  putting  in  these  goods  at  auch 
a  price  as  be  thinks  pituient  —  pel  haps  at  cost,  perhaps  at 
price  he  thinks  they  will  bring ;  this  is  merely  for  the  purpose 
accounting.  The  risk  is  not  over  yet,  and  any  assumed  profit 
speculative^  but  so  loug  as  uo  dividends  are  paid  from  theae  earn- 
ings, and  only  stockholders  are  interested,  no  one  ia  wrongtHi* 
But  now,  by  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  the  workmen  are  absolutely 
entitled  in  law  to  their  proportiou  of  these  profits.  They  ha 
furnished  their  year's  labor  and   they  want  their  reward.     Here 
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matenal  for  diflfereace  of  opmion,  for  litigation,  for  miu.    Tbi«  is 

only  ooe  sample  from  ati  eadless  variety.     A  mill  takes  out  an  old 

tftglDe^  only  wortb  its  weight  for  old  iron  when  once  out,  say  $300, 

asd  puts  in  a  new  one  oostiag  SI 0,000,     This  was  a  necessity 

liecaase  Uie  old  one  was  wearing  out  and  in  danger  of  giving  out ; 

5»t  it  has  run  the  milL     The  new  one  can  do  no  more  ;  the  earning 

powtr  is  no  greater.     Common  business  sense  says,  charge  this 

WW  engine  to  repairs.     This  is  what  would  ordinarily  be  done,  but 

liwt  will  take  010,000,  or  at  least  89,700,  out  of  profit  account 

hr  that  year.    The  workman  says,  ia  it  right  that  1  should  pay 

wtti]  my  wagea  of  this  year  for  a  new  engine  which  will  laat  for 

eight  or  ten  years?    And,  viewed  from  his   standpoint,  he   has 

reatiuti  in  his  question.     Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether,  from  the  man- 

Agvr*s  )x>int  of  view,  a  single  penny  of  that  cost  should  appear  in 

|nt)6i.     He  cannot  afford  to  pay  his  stockholders  nor  bis  workmen 

for  the  privilege  of  putting  in  a  new  engine,  for  he  knows  that 

8j9tem  of  bookkeeping  would  end  in  grief. 

Every  manufacturer  understands  that  when  be  builds  his  plant 
ami  when  lie  buys  or  m&kes  a  new  tool  or  machine,  he  to  a  large 
txtrnt  sinks  the  cost  of  what  he  thus  invests.  Except  for  the  one 
pnrpoee  for  which  it  is  designed  it  is  almost^  and  in  many  instances 
tQlirely,  worthless.  Any  failure  of  success,  therefore,  involves 
•ubttantiAll}'  the  loss  of  all  that  he  has  invested.  He  makes 
allowance  for  this,  and  his  earliest  profits,  under  sound  manngo* 
ment,  frill  be  used  to  make  good  that  risk  by  charging  off  a  liberal 
portion  of  his  investment  to  profit  and  loss.  This  is  the  usual 
course  id  a  new  business,  and  the  course  dictated  by  prudence. 
But  this  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  profit 
Btiaring  worktuan. 

SappQ«e  again  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  an  estnblishmont 
ii  ^  1   by  fire.     It  is  insured  for  three-quarters  of  its  value, 

bur  -quarter  loss  more  than  wipes  out  all  the  pi-ofit  of  the 

;(ar.     What  are  tlie  rights  of  the  workman  ?    Then  there  is  the 
^u*  ^  M'c  for  bad  debts  and  contingent  losses  and 

Olir  .US. 

But  I  think  1  have  said  enough  to  iodicato  where  the  trouble 
Uai.    The  special  instances  any  one  can  imagine  for  himself. 

That  there  ia  aomethiug  fuscinating  in  the  idea  that  the  laborer 
•bcMild  share  in  the  profits  of  his  work  is  not  to  be  dented.  That 
tUne  9tt  omm  where  it  can  be  safely  done  is  also  true,  but  tlml 
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as  a  general  method  of  regulating  wages*  or  a  safe,  auce^ssfal  or 
satisfactory  plan  of  general  application  to  tlie  conduct  of  busiaess, 
it  has  any  considerable  merit,  seems  to  me  chimerical. 

We  all  know  how  much  there  is  in  the  **  art  of  putting  thiogsJ 
We  sometimes  get  an  altogether  new  and  nnexpected  light  by 
slight  variation  In  the  foi^m  of  statement.  The  Snltan,  in  the 
fltory,  beheaded  the  unfortunate  vizier  who  interpreted  bis  dreaio 
to  mean  that  he  shoold  die  before  hie  sons,  while  he  rewarded 
with  gifts  him  who  interpreted  it  that  bia  sons  should  flourish  ia 
splen  dor  long  after  ho  had  gone  to  his  rest. 

Let   US  try  a  little  change  of   statement  In  the  profit  sharin] 
problem.     Suppose,  instead  of  saying  that  the  workman  shall  hav< 
his  wages  and  a  portion  of  the  profits  we  say^  he  shall  Imve 
wages  unless   there  ts  a  loss,  in  which  case  be  shall  suffer  a  pi 
portionate  deduction ;    liow  many  subscribers  would  you  find 
that  theory  ?    You  see  the  hardship  of  it  at  once.     And  yet, 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  wage  fund  or  a  point  towards  whici 
the    price  of  labor  gravitates*  what  else  is  this  scheme  of  profil 
sharing,  put  it  how  you  will,  than  that  the  workman's  wages,  maS' 
imum  and  minimum,  depend  on  the  success  of  the  business.     Tb( 
raison  (Vetr^  of  profit  sharing  is  that  in  some  way  the  work 
should  get  higher  wages  because  they  are  rightfully  his  —  because 
he  earns  them.     The  added  portion  is  as  much  his  by  right  as  the 
fixed  portion  ;  otherwise  it  is  charity  ;  and  the  operation  of  natural 
laws  in  case  of  the  general  adoption  of  any  such  plan,  would 
regulate  prices  that  in  the  cost  of  living  the  increment  would 
reckoned  with  the  original  sum  as  a  part  of  the  wages  due ;   iid< 
yet,  profit  sharing  proposes  that  he  shall  lose  a  part  of  tbist  b 
lawful  due^  unless  his  employer  so  manages  hiJS  business  as  lo  tnaki 
enough  to  pay  him  in  full  out  of  a  portion  of  the  profits*     K 
body  of  workingmen  could  safely  take  the  risks  of  such  a  systeni, 
nor  would  they  wben  they  once  saw  clearly  where  it  led* 

The  practical  difficulty  in  the  application  of  profit  sharing 
anything  more  than  a  very  limited  number  of  business  operaliouj 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  introduces  two  sets  of  people,  boti 
interested  in  the  profits,  but  whose  interests  are  of  «  very  div^ 
nature.  Only  one  party  is  interested  in  the  preservation  of  lh«S 
Capital.  Only  one  party  is  interested  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
afford  to  submit  to  any  present  deprivation  for  the  sake  of  fulurdi 
advantage;    or  at  any  rate  will  be  likely  to  see  the  advantage  oi 
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soch  fahmlssJoQ,  Yot  this  is  fireqaently  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
Uace.  Aoil  becans^  these  interests  are  diverse,  one  party  will 
tutanUj  he  Jealous  atid  suspicions  of  the  other,  and  discord  will 
eiHjiie.  So  Jong  as  the  workman  is  receiving  more  than  his  neigh* 
bore  lie  will  he  pleased  and  happ3%  If  he  receives  less,  which  in 
aoj^eral  application  of  the  theory  must  frequently  happen »  he 
will  be  discontented.  And  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  all 
eoDsidemtions  of  this  sort,  that  only  a  moderate  pi-oportiou  of 
boBioesis  undertakings  are  successful. 

I  began  with  admitting  the  assumption,  for  the  purpose  of  the 

pft^cnt  paper,  tiiat  our  workingmen  are  underpaid.     Whether  thle 

ii  true  or  not  is  an  interesting  and  important  question,  but  wholly 

rfrona  the  one  herein  discussed,  which  is  simply  whether  prafit 

atiog  is  a  practicable  and  desirable  method  of  increasing  wages. 

^rhcD,  however,  one  rea<ls  the  elaborate  statistics  of  Mr.  Edward 

ItkinioD,  showing  tlmt  a  day's  work  will  buy  more  today  than 

■*lmo«t  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  which  1  believe 

iii$  coQclusioDs  to  be  correct  altliough  his  methods  have  been  crit- 

when  one  notes  the  lavish  extravagance  in  diess  of  our 

op  girls   and   domestic   servants ;    when    one    remembers  that 

paU'l)c$,  those  homely  endences  of    domestic  thrift,  are  now  a 

mvkXWj  of  history,  and  that  oar  laboiing  people  have  bought  their 

clutbiDg  ready  made  and  thrown  it  aside  when  it  needed  mending, 

uutil  the  use  of  the  needle  is  almost  a  lost  art  among  them  ;  when 

»v  see  every  species  of  amusement  supported  by  fuuds  drawn  from 

the  working   people ;    and  when  we    further  reflect  that  a  large 

ijority  of  the  great  capitalists  of  today  were  twenty  and  twenty- 

B^  years  ago  working  fur  less  wages  per  diem  than  the  common 

tiay  laborer  is  earning  now;  and  furthermore  when  we  find  that 

t*aiplaint»  of  wages  do  not  come  from  the  industrious  and  provi* 

ileut  cliiss,  but  from  the  lazy  and  shiillesa  ^ — have  we  not  reason  to 

wi«f>ect  that  there  are  other  factors  beside  the  amount  of  wages  in 

^**c  problem  of  success  ?  Our  working  people  see  and  desire  and  envy 

^io  n»jsult,  but  they  wish  to  get  it  without  the  exertion  and  self- 

tienial  by  which  it  has  been  achieved.     They  want  the  chestnuts  of 

^^^o«(»,  but  they  have  no  notian  of  burning  their  fingers  at  the 

™*  ^  exertion* 

^be  problem  with  the  workman  or  workwoman  of  today  seems 

jverj.  ig^i-gpjy  iQ  i^e  Jjq^  ^q  render  the  least  possible  serA'ice  and  get 

1^^  greatest  possible  pay.     I  saw  not  long  ago  three  men  take  hold 
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of  a  bench  of  some  weigbt  to  move  it*    It  did  not  stir* 
looked  at  each  other.     It  was  too  much.     Thuy  laiigLied, 
ye  lift?"  says  one*     **Not  a  haporth,"  says  the  other,     ' 
ther  did  I,"  says  the  third*     "  Now  let's  lift,"  says  one.     So  tliey 
lifted,  and  the  bench  was  moved.     This  is  modern  labor*     On  t! 
other  hand,  I  look  back  to  the  early  days  of  manufacturing  in  Ne 
England —  and  1  am  old  enough  lo  remember  before  the  times  h: 
changed  —  when  our  workmen  and  workwomen  were  our  nativ 
born  population  ;    when  the  manufacturer,  if  his  credit  was  g' 
enough,  fiequeutly  borrowed  his  capital  from  tbe  man  whom  he 
hired  as  a  workman,  who  preferred  his  fixed  day's  wages  to  thi- 
risks  of  business,  but  was  very  glad  that  some  one  else  was  wilUi 
to  take  that  risk  and  to  give  him  employment  and  interest  for  h 
money ;  when  strikes  and  strikers  would  have  been  scouted  wi 
contempt ;  when  the  workman  was  a  man  or  a  woman^  as  the 
might  be,  who  had  h\&  own  plans  for  the  present  and  the  futurej 
who  lived  in  hia  own  house  and  knew  what  to  do  with  his  moneji 
He  had  read  in  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  **  Spend  one  penny  1< 
each   day  than  thy  clear  gains,"  and  he    saw  the  point  of   i' 
Where  are  those  men  now?    They  and  their  sons  are  the  capi 
ists,  and  financiers,  and  bankers,  and  merchants,  and  clergymei 
and  professors,   and  lawyers,  and  doctors,  of   today ;    and   l\ 
women  are  their  wives  and  mothers.     And  what  had  they  that  t 
present  generation  of  lal>orers  lack?    Only  three  things,  and  the; 
are  these :    Industry,  Honesty,  Thrift. 
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8.  *m.  DOLGES  EXPERIMENTS  AT  DOLGEVILLE. 

"»  Alfred  Dolge,  a  manufacturer  of  piano  felts,  sounding- 
boArdSv  piano  lumber,  etc.,  at  DolgevUle,  Leipzig,  Otter  Lake,  and 
Fort  Leyden,  alt  io  New  York,  finding  himself  unable  to  attend 
Ibe  Saratoga  meeting,  seat  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
dated  at  New  York,  Seiitember  8 : 

Dkau  Sin ;  * 

t . .    .   -.,-  gQffy  iQ  inform  you  that,  on   account  of  important 
li  ugeraents*  it  is  imjK)ssible  for  me  to  be  at  Saratoga 

Qift .     After  reading  the  proceedings  of  your  last  convention, 
Uv  Mr.  llarriB^g  able  essay  on  the  "*  Ownership  of  Land,"  I 
^  exceedingly  interested  in  the  labor  and  aims  of  your 
K  1  since  1  cannot  listen  to  the  discussion  on   **  Profit 

M  norrovr,  1  hope  3'ou  will  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  this 

^  '  t  when  printed, 
i  ahonld  have  tried,  in  an  informal  manner,  to  discuss  with  you 
'  Mr.  U arris  the  term  Projit  Sharing^  which  in  il«elf  seems  to 
m  wrong*  I  have  no  methotl  of  Proflt  Sharing  in  my  establisb- 
t,  but  try,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  to  pay  to  each  man  his 
leii  share  of  the  increased  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  or 
Wd.  It  teems  to  me  that,  at  the  very  start,  we  s«!i0uhl  not  allow 
tlifi  dislincrion  of  Capital  and  Labor  and  Profit.  For  me,  there 
!»'  -  **  Profit/'  only  earnings.     If  T,  by  reason 

fy~  my  particular  buisincss,  can  sell  my  goods 

at  ;fc  ai^fhei  price,  ur  mull ufactu re  them  at  a  less  price,  than  mj 
tonipetilur,  I  do  not  make  a  larger  *'  profit,''  but  receive  better 
wagc4  for  work  better  done.  The  same  applies  to  the  workmen 
in  tbe  mill.  If  an  author  writes  a  book  which  ha«  a  very  large 
•til!,  he  does  not  make  a  larger  \ymih  than  his  colleague,  whose 
Uiok  does  not  sell  as  well,  but  the  public  pays  him  a  better  price 
for  bis  ^a|>erior  work.  L  hinted  at  this  in  my  last  Reunion  speech 
(of  which  1  send  you  copies)  when  1  said  that  I  would  ask  a  salary 
<»f  125,000  per  year  to  manage  my  business  for  a  corporation,^ — 
"we  I  know  I  can  mra  that  amount  of  money. 
If  1  cM^uld  have  spared  the  time  I  would  have  written  out  my 
^  and  views  and  submitted  the  same  to  you  tomorrow  ;  it  was, 
Itowcver.  utterly  impossible.  Mr.  K.  Richaitl  has  sent  a  paj>cr  to 
^b.  Harris  shiming  some  of  my  doings  at  Dolg'nille,  but  you 
Jiiiglit  1m*  misled  b>  it  a^  to  my  views  on  the  social  question.  I  am 
*'ui|kly  doing,  under  the  |>resent  conditions,  what  I  can  to  elevate 
^y  Workmen  ;  and  in  my  experience  willi  them  I  have  come  to  the 
<^^Qehu*ion  that  the  evil  must  be  taken  by  the  root,  by  securing 
first  of  all  good  schools  and  veiy  gocxl  education  for  the  poor 
<^la««kej»  ill  ortler  to  enable  the  workingman  to  understand  and  tx>m- 
I'r^flieod  his  (lositlou.      71ien   *"  Profit  Sharing'* — or  ab  I    would 
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call  it,  proper  and  just  diMribution  of  earnings^  will  be  possible,  an 
not  before.  It  will,  at  the  best,  require  two  or  three  generaliufl 
to  accomplish  that,  but  with  the  assistance  of  such  proiseworlli 
labors  and  scientific  researches  and  slmlying  of  the  vahoa 
aspects  and  bearings  of  the  social  question,  aa  the  members 
^our  Society  interest  tbemselyes  io^  &  very  great  deal  will 
accoroplishtHi, 

Again  regretting  tbat  I  could  not  make  use  of  your  kind  iniit 
lion,  T  roniHin, 

Yours  Reapectf  uDy, 

ALFRED  DOLGE, 


The  Paper  of  Mr.  Ernst  Richard,  of  Dolgeville,  whicb  was  read 
by  Frof.  Harris,  is  as  follows . 


MR.  ALFRED  DOLGK  AND  HIS  EMPLOYEES. 

The  public  at  large  and  our  statesmen  appear  to  acknowledge 
existence  of  a  '*  Social  CJucslion/*  and  our  legislators  begin  to  spetn 
some  of  their  time  on  labor  statistics.  But  a  few  individuals  have 
for  years  past,  in  a  smaller  circle  of  influence,  tried  a  prnr*'^  ' 
solution  of  this  question  with  more  or  less  success ;  and  espt 
those  manufacturers  who  have  invented  different  systems  of  nha^i 
ing  the  profits  of  the  capital  with  their  laborers.  Although  these  ex^ 
periments  reach  directly  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  worfc 
ing  men,  they  arc  of  special  interest  to  the  conservative  friends  of  tlic 
working  people,  for  they  help  to  show  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
reconciliation  between  the  inte^rests  of  Capital  and  Labor,  and  that 
under  the  present  system  of  social  economy  the  workingman  ci 
obtain  that  subsistence  we  all  believe  ourselves  entitled  to. 

We  may  well  consider  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  bctw< 
employer  and  employee,  and  the  absence  of  strikes,  lockouts  am 
boycotts  since  the  start  of  an  enterprise,  twelve  years  ago*  ad 
mark  of  success  iu  such  an  experiment ;  and  a  system  at&udi 
this  test  is  worth  attention.     The  methods  of  "  Profit  Sharing 
adopted  by  Mr.  Alfretl  Dolge  of  Dolgeville,   Herkimer  Count 
N.  Y.,  answer  our  demands  in  that  respect,  and  justify  an  ex 
lion  of  their  features. 

1.  Wages- 

Before  we  begin  to  describe  the  different  institutious  that  serve 
to  improve  the  condition  of  Mr.  Dolge's  laborers  let  us  shortl 
consider  the  basis  ou  which  this  condittou  is  built,  that  is,  tl 
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J  that  be  pays;  a  subject  not  to  bo  omitted,  iaasmucb  as  it 
eii  said,  that  sometimes  the  intraductioa  of  Prollt  Sharing 
by  the  employees  haa  been  followed  by  a  reduction  of  wages,  tbat 
in  dollare  and  cents  more  than  equalled  the  share  of  profits  which 
tiie  magnaniinoud  capitalist  saw  Gt  to  cormign  to  hts  laborers. 
The  average  wages  of  the  Dolge  Mills  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
aber  31,  1886,  were  as  follows  : 

IMt»»rttii«nt, 

M»cliinUt« 

OLrpenters,  ... 

Pipers, 

PhiQo  Hamnien&dkers, 

Stioemakeri, 

Laborer*  on  MAchlDea, 

Sjnnlpaperers,       .         .         .         , 

Woolcanlert^        .        .        ♦        . 

JoiimeytneTj,        .        .        .        , 

GlrU  on  Sewing  Machinee,. 

Here  we  hsTO  an  average  oonsiderabty  exceeding  that  of  the 
•Terage  aonnal  product  of  the  American  wage-earner.     It  inigbt 
even  \m  liigher  than  given,  and  considerably  in  the  last  named  de- 
(t&rtiDent,  if  the  days  left  out  by  reason  of  sickness,  vacation,  etc., 
.  *  I  mtcd  for.     The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  amounts 

(ft  !*uid.     The  number  of  employees  fluctuates  between  50Q 

ind  COO,  the  highest  number  reached  being  621  at  one  time. 

Except  in  wages  no  employee  is  entitled  to  any  direct  participa- 
tion  in  the  profits  of  the  business,  but  at  the  end  of  each  business 
)oar  Mr,  Dolge  has,  thus  far,  allowed  a  remuneration  (proportion- 
ftlly)  to  the  foreman  and  workers  of  those  departments  whose 
workings  brought  out  satisfactory  results.  This  comes  rather  in 
!  Bba{N3  of  a  present  than  as  a  percentage  of  profits  due  to  the 
't9cipt6Dta. 

2,   Pension  System. 

While  the  above  remuneration  is  quite  arbitrary,  as  we  have 

wen,  Mr.  Dolge  has  thought  it  a  duty  of  the  employer  to  provide 

^Xprthe  employee  and  his  family  in  the  time  that  he  is  disabled  for 

orkf  and  for  this  purf)ose  he  instituted  the  Pension  and  Insur- 

nce  rules  of  the  establishment.     The  former,  issued  January  I, 

18152,  rerni  as  fallows: 

**  Every  regular  employee  of  the  Urm  of  Alfred  Dolge  aliull, 
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after  a  continuous  service  of  ten  years,  be  entitled  to  a 
under  the  following  conditions ; 

Penstous  will  be  due  in  ease  of  jjaitial  or  total  inabiUt)-  to  worl 
caused  by  accident,  sickness  or  old  age,  as  long  as  such  mabUil| 
may  last,  and  it  is  to  consist  in  the  following  quota  of  tbe  vage 
earned  during  the  last  year,  vix* : 

50  per  cent,  after  ten  jeara*  serrice. 

60  per  cent,  after  thirteen  yeari»*  service. 

70  per  cent,  after  si3(tet»n  years'  serrice. 

80  per  cent,  after  nineteen  years*  serrice. 

90  per  cent,  after  twenty-tvo  years*  serrice. 
100  per  cent,  after  twenty-flve  years*  service. 

The  next  paragraph  provides  for  those  disabled  in  senrioe  dc 
tbe  first  ten  years : 

"'In  case  of  accident  while  on  duty,  or  of  sickness  contracte 
through  the  performance  of  duty,  employees  shall  be  entitled  l^i 
pension  of  fifty  per  cent,  at  any  time  previous  to  the  completioi^ 
of  ten  years*  service.  As  the  pension  is  to  be  an  equivalent  fo^ 
lost  wages,  the  title  to  it  is  strictly  personal  and  not  transferabU 
under  any  circumstances.  In  case  of  partial  loss  of  wages  wher^ 
earnings  are  not  cut  olT  entirely,  but  only  reduced,  tli  *n 

to  be  computed  on  the  difference  of  wages  oul\',  repr  ^  th| 

loss  actually  sustained.  The  above  regulations  do  uot  iii  nay  waji 
artect  tbf  right  of  the  firm  to  discharge  emjjloyees,  or  of  the  era-^ 
ployees  to  leave.  The  firm  reserves  the  right  of  auiendmentA  to] 
the  above  law,  and  of  final  decision  in  case  of  dotibt  and  in, 
pertinent  questions  not  above  provided  for/* 

Up  to  date  only  one  laborer  enjoys  the  benefit  of  this  rule.     H< 
met  with  an  accident  while  working,  same  years  ago,  and  draws  a 
pension  of  §300  annually.      There  has  been  no  otber  occasion 
given  to  apply  ^his  rule. 

3.    Life  Insurance. 

In  his  last  annual  address  to  his  employees,  January  22,  181 
Mr.  Dolge  instituted  an  Insurance  X)Ian  which  is  this,  vi«,  ;  Tl 
each  employee  who  has  for  five  consecutive  years  been  in  tbe  ei 
plo}^  of  the  firm  is  entitled  to  a  life  insurance  policy  of  $1,000, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  year  of  steady  employment  to 
another  81,000  policy.  Fremiuma  and  all  erpenaes  will  be  paid 
by  tht?  firm  as  long  as  the  insured  is  in  the  employ  of  the  firm. 

For  those  that  are  rejected  by  the  Life  Insurance  Company  mn 
amount  equal  to  the  inauranec  premium  ia  deposited  in  a  savUigg 
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bink.  For  those  that  have  positions  of  greater  responsibility  the 
imoQDt  of  insurance  is  higher  than  above  giren.  The  policies  for 
these  DOW  amount  to  $68,000,  including  that  of  the  director  of  the 
felt  factory  with  $10,000.  Seven  persons  having  served  ten  years 
bold  $2,000  policies;  fifteen  having  served  5  years,  $1,000 
policies;  six  persons,  two  of  them  being  over  60  years  of  age, 
have  bank  books.  Altogether  36  persons  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Life  Insurance  plan,  at  a  co-t  to  the  firm  of  over 
$4,200  annually,  including  $249.50  for  bank  deposits. 

The  Dumber  might  appear  low  considering  the  average  of  500 
to  600  laborers,  as  stated ;  but  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Dolgeville  factories  were  only  opened  on  a  small  scale  in  1875, 
tod  that  only  continuous  workers  fall  under  the  provisions  of  the 
above  rule.  After  six  months  of  steady  work  the  employee  is  put 
OD  the  list  of  regular  workingmen,  from  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing table: 
We  find  then,  January  1,  1887, 

7  persons  out  of     27  employed  in  1875 

14  **  * 

25  **  * 

38  **  ' 

56  '*  ' 

81  "  « 

75  '* 

107  *'  * 

112  '* 

115  '* 

125  " 

178  " 

The  insurance  roll  contains  now  272  names. 

Many  of  the  men  led  the  employ  of  Mr.  Dolge  but  came  back 
^fteraome  time,  and  thus  shortened  their  term  of  service,  which, 
for  the  right  of  pension  and  insurance,  is  counted  from  the  last 
eotiance  in  the  factory.  To  complete  these  statistics  I  may  say 
^»l  the  total  number  of  engagements  since  1875  is  734,  and  the 
iverage  working  time  in  Mr.  Dolge's  employ  of  every  engaged  per- 
^^y  nineteen  months.  January  1 ,  1888,  twenty-two  more  persons, 
*n<l  m  1889,  twenty-eight  more  will  be  entitled  to  insurance 
policies,  and  so  forth, — the  number  increasing  every  year. 
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4.    The  Mltital  Aid  Assogiation- 

AUhoiigh  the  aboTc  rules  are  of  tlie  greatest  importance 
for  the  material  welfare  of  the  workingmen  and  their  famiUea,  w%\ 
may  be  jusi  as  much  interested  in  those  institationa  where  the 
workingmen,  under  the  auspices  aod  help  of  their  employer,  tr}' 
to  improve  their  owD  condition  —  endeavors  that  make  them  in- 
dependent, increase  their  interest  in  ecoQomic  matters,  and  teach 
them  other  valuable  lessons.  Partly  with  this  view,  of  aocuatoni' 
ing  bis  men  to  manage  their  own  affairs »  six  years  ago  Mr.  Dulg<i| 
started,  with  a  donation  of  $300^  increased  later  to  $400,  the 
*'  Mutual  Aid  Association/*  the  workings  of  which  may  be  illtis^ 
trated  by  some  of  their  statutory  articles*  viz. ; 

ARTICLE   I, 

The  purpose  of  this  Asssociation  is  to  give  its  members  pecuniary 
assistance  in  case  of  sickness,  inability  for  work,  or  death. 

AKTICLE  Til, 

All  members  earning  $6  or  more  per  week  contribute  fifty  cents 
per  month  in  advance,  and  all  those  earning  leas  than  $6  per  week 
contribute  twenty-flve  cents  per  mouth,  hi  advance,  into  the  funds 
of  the  Association. 


ARTICLE    IX, 


In  case  of  sickness,  every  member  paying  fifty  cents  monthly 
contribution  is  entitled  to  $5  per  week,  and  every  member  paying 
twenty-five  cents  contribution  per  month  is  entitled  to  $2.50  per 
week  relief  money  from  the  funds  of  the  Association  as  long  as  the 
medical  examiner  of  the  Association,  or  a  known  phvsician  of  the 
patient's  place,  certifies  to  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  do  any 
work,  and  it  Is  left  at  the  option  of  the  Association  to  reduce  the 
relief  money  after  a  sickness  of  three  months. 

ARTICLE    X. 

No  meml>er  shall  be  entitled  to  any  relief  money  from  the  Aa^ 
sociation  unless  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Af^sociation  duriofl 
three  consecutive  months. 

ARTICLE    XK 

Sickness  does  not  entitle  a  member  to  any  relief  money  from 
the  Association,  if  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  disease  existing  and  di**- 
simulated  by  the  member  at  the  time  of  \m  reception  into  the  As- 
sociation ;  or,  if  it  is  the  consequence  of  an  irregular  mode  of 
liTing  cuutrary  to  metlical  advice. 
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ARTICLE   XIII. 


Members  not  entUled  to  the  regular  relief  moneys,  but  needy  on 
loeount  of  old  age.  or  excusable  sickness,  receive  81  per  week ; 
but  tlie  coounittee  of  fifteen  nmy  increase,  reduce,  or  altogether 
ctit  o(r  this  asbistance.  if  in  their  judgment  the  tinancial  status  of 
the  AssociAtioEi  should  demand  it. 


ARTICLK  XtY, 


If  a  member  dies  his   beirs   receive   $50   from   the 
tbeAssoelaiioQ  upon  proof  of  death.     *     .    .     « 


fuuds   of 


I 
I 


The  tasets  of  this  Assoointion  are  today  81  il^^*^?*  the  member- 
ship is  121,  and  the  amoiint  paid  for  relief,  from  the  foundation 
10 Aug.  I,  1887,  18  82,865.30. 

Not  ialisded  with  this  protection  of  their  families  against 
miterial  need,  the  men  started  among  themselves  the  ^^  Dolgeville 
Scbool  Society,"  with  the  purpose  of  giving  their  children  better 
fdacatiooal  advantages  than  country  acboola  generally  offer,  and 
to  eaahl^  the  trustees  of  the  district  to  engage,  for  better  wages, 
loore  competent  teachers.  During  the  past  year  of  its  existence 
ilic  School  Society  spent  over  8900  (an  amount  considerably  higher 
tbjui  thai  on  the  district  tax  list),  coming  out  of  the  voluntary 
contribution  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  who  taxed  themselves 
^rom  10  cts.  upwards  monthly.  Mr.  Dolge  oontribntea  8300 
wjoually  to  their  funds,  Tlirough  the  influence  and  vote  of  this 
^kty  the  annual  district  meeting  of  IHHG  decided  to  have  a  new 
^^bool-banae  built»  which  is  now  nearly  completed*  at  a  cost  of 
115,000,  three-fifths  of  which  are  a  donation  of  Mr.  Bulge.  The 
■^sl  (8G,O0O)  is  raised  by  taxation,  which  debits  Mr.  Dolge  with 
•2,000  more,  A  few  weeks  ago  the  School  Society  achieved  a 
forUicr  important  success  by  carrying  their  motion,  in  a  special 
dUtxict  meeting,  to  have  the  District  changed  into  an  Union  Free 
ocbool  District,  a  noticeable  progress,  as  those  acquainted  with  the 
Bcbool  laws  of  New  York  will  know. 


5.    Ch-HEK  Organizations. 


lies,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  some  other 
^l  by  employees  of  the  Dolge  factories,  which 
Wl  ««i)ijy  the  hearty  and  effective  support  of  the  employers,  from 
**^bofte   immediate  surroundings  came  the  impulse  which  called 
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The  doings  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Company  are  explained  by  lU 
name.      The   Gei'man   '"^  Turn ve rein,"    for   physical  and   men 
culture  (the  verbatttn  tranahUiou  of   the  German  woald  be 
phN'sieal  and  mental  gymnastics)  counU,  in  ftpite  of  ita   Geri 
namo^  a  good  many  Anglo-Americans  among  its  members. 

The  Turners  are  proud  that   from  their  org ani ration  emaoalod 
the  School  Society,  now  superior  in  strength  to  the  mothci*  sociel 
and  controlling  the  majority  of  the  school  di^itrlct   vole.     Beaid( 
keeping  an  evening  school  for  physical  exeroiBe,  vrith  a  sepai 
department  for  boys  under  eighteen,  the  Dolgeville  Turavereio 
report  last  year  to  the  national  board  of  the  North   Ajiii 
Turner's  Union,  45  evenings  of  lectures  and  discufisiona, 
these  occasiuiis,  the  members  eudeavor  to  get  clear  ideas  on   t 
leading  topics  of  the  times,  and  to  make  those  that  have  recen' 
immigrated  acquainted  with  the  institutions  of  this  country,  th^ 
future  home.     Mr.  Dolge,   to  whom   the  Society  is  obliged  f< 
material  aid  of  great  importance,  when  he  is  in  the  village,  nev 
fails  to  attend  these  discussions  and  to  take  active  part  in  iliei 
An  amateur  orchestra  of  '2 A  members,  and  a  Dramatic  Assoc!ati( 
help  successfully  in  theresthelic  education  of  their  members  and 
public  at  large.     All  these  organizations,  though  supported  to  a 
great  extent  by  Mr.  Dolge^  are  by  no  means  under  his  control : 
he  only  helps  them  to  follow  their  own  chosen  way,  and  encourages 
every  step  towards  the  advancement  of  his  workingmcn   when 
result-s  from  their  own  energy  and  initiative.     I  may  add  that  Mrj 
Dolge  has  built  a  cliib- house  for  his  men,  containing  a  libra 
rcading-i*oom,  billiard-room,  bowling  alley,  lodge-room  and  a  h; 
with  a  stage  for  social  and  other  meetings  (mostly  used  for  tli 
ejtercises  of  the  turnverein  and  the  orchestra),  at  a  cost   of  mens 
than  85,000,  and  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  ?300  to  SiOl 
He  has  set  apart  u  large  tract  of  land  for  a  public  park,  whl 
costs  him  annuall3%  including  maintenance  and  interest,  $1,' 
and  whose  romantic  beauty  attracts  visitors  from  a  disUnce 


Win 


6,    OwKicRSBip  OF  Homes, 

In  pursuance  of  this  system  of  putting  the  workingmcn  on  iBcl 
own  feet,  Mr.  Dolge  has  avoided  the  well-known  scheme  of  havini 
them  acquire  own  homes  by  paying  a  somewhat  higher  rent 
Though  he  does  not  take  the  responsibility  of  encouraging  then 
to  acquire  real  proi>erty,  inasmuch  na  the  value  of  the  same, 
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is  iome  sense  the  welfare  of  liie  wbole  village  stands  or  falls 
with  the  one  enterprise  represented  by  him — yet  men  of  good 
lUiutiDg  who,  on  tbeir  own  account^  come  to  the  resolution  to 
Mid  a  boode,  always  find  him  wilting  to  help.  Tbey  generally 
\me  cash  enough,  previously  saved^  to  pay  for  a  building  It  it, 
thai  may  be  had  at  the  price  of  $G0  to  S300,  itud  they  pay  for  a 
hmm^  not  bnilt  after  a  common  pattern  for  all,  but  built  according 
toauib  man's  fancy.  This  ho-jse  is  built  by  the  firm,  wbo  receive 
pnyment  in  monthly  instalments  of  $10*  Thus  acting,  in  a  regular 
bnmnese  way^  Mr  Dolge  avoids  tbe  danger  of  making  the  tenant 
ton  a  landlord  wbo  ia  at  tte  same  time  bis  employer; 
ays  leaves  tiie  man  conscious  that  Ibe  amount  he  pays 
rrerf  month  ia  not  a  regular  expense,  but  a  debt  which  he  will  get 
rid  of  tbe  sooner,  the  larger  the  amount  he  saves  monthly  for  its 
piVDiisii.  The  ambition  to  own  unincumbered  property,  which 
ht\im\  him  to  complete  tbe  payment  of  tbe  debt,  in  many  cases 
liAi  tattgbt  him  also  to  calcuate  and  to  &ave  in  a  way  he  did  not  at 
first  Uiiak  of*  At  present  53  of  Mr.  Dolge's  laborers  own  houses 
•cqQimJ  while  in  his  eiiiploy,  some  of  them  own  more  than  one, 
tad  10  have  bought  lots  to  build  on. 


^    tad  10  b 


7.      SAVnfGS,    ETC. 


Oiil  of  Mr*  Dolge's  endeavor  to  keep  his  employees  independent 
whure  ao  business  interests  interfere,  rises  also  bis  objection  to  a 
ftariagij  bank  connected  witfi  the  firm,  iutroiluced  by  some  era- 
plojt^rs;  but  as  there  is  no  savings  bank  in  tbe  village  bis  laborers 
tre  allowed  to  leave  with  him  such  part  of  their  wages  as  they  see 
^ — a  kind  of  a  call-loan,  for  which  they  receive  six  per  cent, 
ttiterest.  Only  such  money  as  is  earned  in  the  Tact  ones  and  con- 
■iftti  of  wages  not  drawn  when  due,  fails  under  this  arrangement* 
"  thens  were  a  reliable  savings  bank  in  the  place  he  would  not 
^^^  this  accommodation. 

To  the  Dolge  system  of  relation  between  superintendent  and 
^Ip  bdongs  the  reunion  he  tenders  in  the  beginning  of  each  year 
iployees.  The  principal  feature  of  the  banquet  is  an  ad- 
bimaelff  reviewing  the  accompUi^bment  of  tbe  preceding 
J^AT  and  showing  the  tasks  of  tbe  ensuing  business  year.  A 
^pt'Cimen  of  these  addressea  is  that  of  tbe  last  reunion,  Jan,  22, 
i^^7,  which  has  been  largely  commented  upon  by  tbe  press. 
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8.     Monthly  Paymknt  of  Wages. 

Under  the  above  Byatena  the  village  of  Dolgeville  knows 
troubles  only  by  hearsay  and  by  reading  the  newspapers.     In 
spring  of  this  year  a  "  Knight  of  Labor'*  tried,  without  success, 
to  rouse  some  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the  monthly  payinen 
whereupon  a  vote  was  taken  in   all  departments  of  the   fact 
with  the  result  that  only  a  minority  of  about  forty  were   in  fa 
of  semi-monthly  or  weekly  payments.     Mr.  Dolge's  reasons  for 
monthly  payment  arise  from  the  paiticular  situation  of   his  mi 
in  a  small  village  without  railroad  connection.     As  the  vote  tak( 
shows,  the  laborers  prefer  this  mode;  it  has  been  the  custom  th< 
for  generatious,  long  before  Mr.  Dolge  opened  the  factories^ 
all  business  transactions  are  regulated  by  it.     Many  prefer  to 
away  a  larger  amount  of  money  at  one  time,  while  the  economic 
ones  buy  their  supplies  at  wholesale,  and  want,  therefore,  greal 
sums  at  once*     For  the  employee  this  custom  saves  some   bt] 
keeping,  and,  as  there  are  no  banking  facilities,  the  too  frequ 
transportation  of  a  large  sum  of  money  over  eight  miles  of  lone* 
some   road.      Where    the   conditions  are  different  Mr.  Dolge 
decidedly  in  favor  of  shorter  intervals  between  pay  days,  and 
made  arrangemements  accordingly  in  bis  New  York  establisUmei 

I  may  remark*  for  those  who  do  not  know  the  firm,  that  Alfi 
Dolge  manufactures  at  his  milts  in  Dolgeville,  in  the  felt  dcpai 
nicDt,  felt  and  all  kinds  of  felt  goods  except  hats,  especially  piano 
felts  and  felt  shoes  ;  in  the  lumber  department  he  makes  a  Bpeclall 
of  piano  lumber  and  muuldiugs ;  in  the  machine  shop  many  of 
machines  in  use  at  the  factories  are  constructed.     In  hts  N 
York  establishment  there  Is  a  large  sale  of  products  of  his  o' 
manufacture  and  of  goods  of  every  description  for  the  use  of  pi 
manufacturers  imported  by  him.     The  village  of  Dolgeville 
now  about  1,300  inhabitants. 
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4.    PROFIT  SIT  \nf\T;   HISTOniCALLY  AKD  THEORETICALLY. 
CONSIDERED. 

BT  ososas  lUv  rownx,  of  prntAssz^nttA. 

The  hcrirt  aye  U  the  jmrt  ave 
That  ttmkes  us  right  or  wrong. 

Profit  filiariDg  ia  one  efficieot  key  for  helping  to  unlock  the  inlii- 
e-t  lahor  question.     It  is  not  always  correctly  considered 

*  t  upon  as  identical  with  co«jperation,  the  latter,  in  its 

mmX  popular  sense,  being  simply  one  moile  of  commercial  distribu- 
tion. Even  productive  cooperation  is  more  nearly  allied  to  part- 
Der^hip  between  laliorei-s  whose  combination  of  small  capitals 
enables  &  number  of  persons  to  jointh'  conduct  a  productive  indus- 
Irj,  inil"  '  t  of  larger  capitalists.  Profit  sharing  as  conducted 
lathe  [I  I  ly  known  illustrations,  seems  to  be  where  ea[)ital 

ftdmltfi  labor  to  a  limited  share  of  net  profits  in  production,  such 
limited  jihare  being  determined  by  capital. 

The  instances  in  which  profit  sharing  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  »  l»eneficent  arrangement  for  l>oth  labor  and  capital  are  too 
BumcrouB  and  have  extended  over  too  wide  ranges  of  time  and  of 
ItimU  of  industries  to  leave  its  wisdom  a  subject  of  reasonable 
fiouht.     The  only  question  is  :  ** Aie  all  parties  truly  willing  to  do 
Hght  by  each  other?"     If  capital  in  the  case  is  corporate  and  con- 
iluctfl  itself  in  a  way  to  merit  the  adage  **  corporations  have  no 
•^nacience,*'  or  if  it  is  individual,  and  is  represented  by  a  person 
^  ItethouH  who  are  hard,  overreaching,  overbearing,  sharp  ar»d 
Wckj^  or  incompetent,  profit  sharing  is  about  as  likely  to  succeed 
is  to  run   itself  to  a  level  higher  than  its  source.     The 
true  if  similar  conditions  attach  to  labor.    The  central 
I  *^^''®   of  all  branches  of  tbia  or  any  oUier  section  of  the  labor 
jr^Ul^m  is  ethical.     When  the  laborer  and  capitalist  are  each  truly 
("^ulirtg  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  there  is  little  else  to  discuss 
'0  iU«  premises.     Of  course,  there  roust  be  skill  in  the  selection, 
■Tjit  fit  and  carrying  out  of  operations  in  general,  and  espe- 

^**Ji  till. 

^^  here  profit  s^haring  has  failed,  it  has  usually  been  where  either 

fetJth  parlies  thereto  strove  to  get  undue  advantage  over  tl*e 

^Ibor.    As  will  be  shown  in  illustrations  to  follow,  it  has  often 
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beea  Decessarj  for  the  capitalist  to  educate  the  laborer  as  wflll 
himself  up  t*j  fitness  for  profit  sharing,     I  doubt  if  a  ea^c  was* 
known  or  ever  will   be  known  wbei'e,  as  a  inei'e  cold  queMiou  ; 
money-making,  profit  shadng  has  witliia  it  the  deiueuta  of  suecca^* 
There  must  be  real,  paternal  sympatliy  between  the  parties. 
must  be  a  moral  as  well  as  iutelleetual  bond  established  bctwd 
them.     The  great  pioneers  and  promoters  of  successful  opcrati^ 
in  these  lines  during  this  century  —  so  far  as  we  know- 
niostly  been   men  and  women  itj  whose  personal  character  phlUli^ 
thropic,  Christian  patriotism  has  been  predominant.     Its  operat! 
however,  has  been  financially  far  more  profitable  to  all  parties  I 
where  wealths  of   capital  and  bdwr  were  wasted  b^'  war  and 
jealous  watchfulness,     "'  He   conquers   not  who  does  not  conquer 
hate/'     I   believe   that  profit  8hai  iug   in  any  other  hands  will . 
like  the  action  of  a  galvanixed  corpse  in  its  inelpiency*  and  equl 
dead  in  its  alter   history.     As  in  all  other  lines  of  human  eff<| 
there  is  death  just  in  proportion  as  there  is  lack  of  sturdy 
principle.     All  seeming  success  which  stands  on  other  foundati< 
is  failure  in  fact, 

I  do  not  care  to  discuss  this  question  in  this  paper,  or  elsewh^ 
in  the  abstract.     We  all  remember  Sandy's  definition  of  ro^ 
physics  (which  in  substance  was  that  neither  the  man   talking  i 
the   man  listening  understands).     We   prefer   examining  acta 
practical  illustrations  of  profit  sharing  in  agriculture,  railroadil 
mauufactures,  merchandise,  etc.,  illustrations  whi(  h    demonstf 
that  it  incrca$.es  l>oth  the  quantity  and  quality  of  product  froii 
given  expemlituie  of  labor  and  capital.     I  do  not  care,  either j 
deal  much  wiJi  *^ doctored  statistics."    1  once  knew  a  clergyii 
who  had  been   induced  to  invest  in  oil  stocks.     Some  years  aftet^ 
ward  he  remarked  that  he  had  tost  faith  in  the  old  adage,  ^^  5g 
don't  lie."     lie  w^as  sure  they  did  lie  at  the  bottom  of  oil  wellfl 

If  some  of  my  cases  are  well-known  cases,  it  will  add  to  aat 
ticity,  if  not  to  knowledge.     The  first  case  is  that  of  Von  Thu 
who,  nearly  half   a  century  ago,  made  a  mark  in  tlds  line 
Mecklenburg.     Including    bailiff,  school -master,    cart  w  right    and 
farm  hands,  there  were  twenty-one  persons  involved.     In  addlt 
to  wages  current  in  that   region,  he  allowed   J  per  cent,  on 
yearly  orofits  above  $4,00U.     Atterwards,  the  mark  was  raise 
Si,dOO.     If  that  sum  was  not  reached  in  any  year,  the  deficit  wiS 
made  up  from  the  next  year's  surplus ;    and  4  per  cent,  of 
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5S"loi:>k  the  form  of  ii  Christmas  present.  Tlie  rest  was  i  a  vested 
fonlie  participants  and  the  interest  accumulations  soon  exceeded 
ibe  boons.  Ttiis  so  pleased  tlie  people,  that  the  plan  acted  as  n 
arjce-whccl   to    regulate  and    unify  the  whole.     The}*  did   aot 

lereafter  wish  to  either  seek  other  employers  or  to  emigrate  to 
Americft^  and  the  sick  aod  aged  found  in  it  relief  from  financial 

'  Berr  Jahnke  made  a  similar  experiment  near  Berlin.  Hired  labor 
Wft»  scarce  and  expensive.     He  furnished  land  and  capital  for  five 
oiJirried  men  and  their  families.     Each  man  had   a  cottage  and 
gVileti  and  fuel  free,  and  about  S2.C'>  a  week  in  summer,  and  $2.42 
in  wlnti^r.     Five  times  these  sama  per  week>  also  $225  a  yeart  was 
emliteil   to  the  proprietor  for  managing.     The  reniainder.  after 
p«yfng  current  expenses,  was  equally  divided  between  labor  and 
cipital*     The  average  annual  pay  of  each  lalmrer  by  tliis  contract, 
tocludiDg  value  of  rent,  fuel  and  garden  was  about  1293,     Prof- 
VoD  dcr  Golx.  in  a  work  on  '^  Wages  in  the  German  Empire,'*  puts 
tkbtgbest  average  pay  of  an  aljle-bmlied  Irtrm   laborer  at  $165  a 
year.     In  1872,  the  proprietor  would  gladly  have  sold  this  estate 
for  $:^2«500.     It  was  so  cnhancetl  in  value  through  thorough  cul- 
ture inctdeut  to  five  yeara'  profit  sharing,  that  it  was  appraised  at 
t2u.50O  in  1877. 
A  Danish  Baron  divided  the  profits  of  his  estate  among  his  80 
**One  day,"  the  Bnrou  said,   '*  rye  was  being  sown* 
half-past  seven  in  the  evening  I  found   the  people  still  at 
work,  I  remarked  that  they  would  not  succeed  in  finishing  the  two 
1  a  half  acres  still  unsown  that  day.     They,  however,  said  with 
I  voice  that  it  ftumt  lie  done.     It  was  done.** 
More  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Vandeleur's 
iu  County  Clare,  Ireland,  had  muidered   his  steward.     It 
at  a  time  of  fierce  agrarian   riots.     The  peasantry  marched 
tbfOQgh  the  counties  of  Clare,  Galway,  Roscommon  and  Tippcrary, 
emitting    murder    and    robbery.      1  hey    demanded,    too,    for 
aple,  that  broad  estates  be  cultivated  with  spades  instead  of 
ploughs.     Then  and   there  Mr.   Vandeleur   formed  the  fifty- two 
Uburvfft  on  his  estate  into  a  profit  sharing  association.     At  harvest 
time,  Uicy  labored   longer  than  the  agreement  demanded.     When, 
too,  as  was  custotnary,  fox  hunters  were  about  to  ride  pell  mell  on 
*^  aftsoctatioQ   wheat,"  the  people   barred   the  gates  and   kept  the 
buDtera  at  bay.    In  other  days,  they  would  have  joined  In  the  rev- 
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dry  and  deslractioo  when  a  hated  landlord  waa  the  chief  party  i 
interest.     When  cattle   broke  into  a  field,  none  took  notice  of  it 
then,  if  the  herdsman  were  absent-     Now,  guch  an  occurrence^  or 
even  a  more  trifling  waste,  was  looked  after  sharply  by  all. 

In  a  public  address,  Mr,  Vandeleur  said,  if  land   proprieioi*^ 
would  generally  enter  into  this  plan  in  Ireland,  '"there  would 
no  more  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ;  nor  any  more  n^cessit; 
for  industrious  men  to  leave  their  country  for  foreign  wilds. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  this  association,  these  people  eaid  :  "At 
the  beginning,  we  were  opposed  to  these  plans  ;  but  Ihey  improvi 
oar  condition.     Our  wants  are  attended  to,  and  our  feelings  towai 
each  other  entirely  changed  from  jealousy,  hatred  and  revenge, 
confidence,  friendship  and  forbearance," 

Owing  to  gaming  habits  common  among  British  gentry,  tli^  pro- 
prietor met  with  disaster  and  the  agricultural  family  at  Uahaline 
was  broken  up  after  years  of  success.     But,  like  the  foot  prima 
some  pre-historic  bird,  this  work  of  Mr.  Vaiideleur  left  a  story,' 
not  in  the  rock,  but  on  the  green  hills  of  Erin,  which  the  civili 
world  would  do  well  to  ponder.     Both  landlords  and  Home  Rule 
all  over  Britain,  would  be  benefited  by  a  very  careful  stndy  af  tl 
Btory,     Our  American  farming  kings  might  find   in  it  the  ke3 
unlock  treasures.     Better  still,  the  way  might  thus  l)e  opened  d 
thousands  of  sad-eyed  poor  iu  our  great  cities,  to  be  traniiferri 
to  rural  homes  eventually  owned  by  them  in  severalty,  and  cultj 
vated  cooperatively. 

*'  Farming  on  shares,"  a  participation  largely  practiced  in  thi 
country,  is  so  well  known,  that  we  only  mention   it  in  passing, 
Mr.  Henry  carried  this  on   so  extensively  in  Kansas  some  yeai 
ago  that  he  came  to  be  known  as  ^*  The  Wheat  King."     Many 
l>oor  but  competent  and  enterprising  man  in  America  has  made  tl 
the  means  of  getting  the  start  iu   life  to  which  he  owed  a  go< 
home  and  competence,  and  wealth  even,  before  passing  hia  primi 
Our  young  men  may  yet  come  to  see  that  if  tliey  were  as 
trained  as  German,  French  and   Belgian   agricultural  engioeei 
they  could  carry  this  on   to  great  profit,  and  with  very  little  ci 
capital.     Many  sent   abnmd   to  study,  return  to  a  more  meagei 
professional  practice   of  law  or  medicine  than  they  would  if 
study  had  been  with  this  rural  end  in  view. 

Much  of  what  is  called  "  profit  sharing  "  in  New  England  urn 
eries  would ^  we  think,  be   more   accurately  designated   as   pr* 
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dticltTe  cooperation.     In  the  latter  claas,  likewise,  we  wonld  put 
dome  '  "  —        io8  ID  which  wiige-eflrners  bold  stock. 

Pari  I  I  jtid  operations  has  been  eminently  succesa- 

«1  in  Europe,  and  we  hope  for  good  results  from  American  exper- 

uls  now  being  tried.     As  early  as  1844,  Mons.  Bartholomay 

old  Hugnenot  who  for  forty  years  was  President  of  the  Paris 

^i^<!id  Orleans  Hailwaj)  urged  participation  on  their  lines.     They 

^i^opted  it  in  1845.     The  system  passed  various  stages  till  1850^ 

'^riien  uniforin  distribution  was  made.     The  amount  divided  was  15 

l»«r  oonU  of  the  proceeds  after  deducting  current  e^cpenaes^  and  8 

l>^r  cseiit,  to  gtockholders ;  one-third  of  this  (or  5  per  cent,)  was 

l>4dd  over  as  a  cash  bonus,  one-third  was  put  in  savings  bank  to 

redit  of  participants,  and  the  remainder  was  invested  for  thero  in 

lie  StAte  Pensions  ofllee.     The  latter  gave  participants  an  annuity 

f  not  le-ss  thjuj  $120  after  55  years  of  age-     This  system  was 

!?  attended  to  the  Central,  the  Bordeaux  and  the  Nantes  on  the  con- 

lUlatioo   of    these    roads  with  the  Paris  and  Orleans  In  1852. 

flta  accrued  so  rapidly  that  employtSs  had  34  per  cent,  added  to 

t.lirir  wages  in  1852,  ami  41  per  cent,  in  1853,     This  led  grasping 

tockholders   to   contest   these   concessions  to  labor,  till  for  five 

past  there  has  been  no  appreciable  savings  bank  fund,  and 

cash  l>onus  Is  practically  niL     From   1845  to  1882*  the  aggre- 

profit  shares  allotted  to  labor  on  these  French  railroads  was 

mboui   thirteen    million   dollars.     Participation   is  still  helpful  to 

tbeiD  by  enabling  them  to  maintain   their  state  pensions.     This 

vtlieves  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  those    sutTering  from  accidents ; 

mlao  faiDiliea  of  participants  for  some  time  after  their  decease* 

In  ihia  ooaotry.  it  wouM  be  valuable  in  nipping  pauperism  in 
ibt'  bnJ  and  reducing  the  army  of  tramps.  Mons.  Robert,  Pi^si- 
ilcot  of  tbe  French  Participal  Society,  says  of  the  experiment: 
'•Applied  as  it  was  in  1858,  participation  exercised  on  the  staff  of 
the  railway  a  considerable  infiuence.  The  deep  feeling  of  serious 
Identity  of  interests  ga\  e  to  the  permnelle  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
family.  The  employes  looked  aflter  each  other.  They  constontly 
bad  in  mind  a  profit  tn  share  or  a  loss  to  avoid.  They  treated 
piaaoeiigers"  luggage  with  care  (think  of  that)  !  If  one  treated  it 
roughly,  a  comrade  said,  **W*hat  are  you  about?  you  will  shorten 
oar  dtTidend.**  But  the  ca^h  dividend  having  disappeared,  the 
seat  of  most  of  the  laborers  has  disappeared  with  it.  Stock- 
iMxidefB'  prolUd  have  fallen  too,  and  ere  long  there  will  be  a  return 
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to  the  more  equitable  system  of  Bartholomay.     Ha% e  the  stock 
holders  in  American  roads  no  lesson  to  lo?im  from  this?     A  nxngh 
smasli-np  often  costs  them  hundrec^s  or  ttiousands  of  dollars*     II 
would  have  been  pre%'ented  by  greater  care  by  employt^s.     Profll 
sharing  won  Id  have  insured  that  care.     We  read  in  an  old  lx)ok:J 
which   some  of    us   believe  never  makes  in  accurate  elatemcnt^J 
"There  is   a  withholding  more  than  is  meet;  but  it  tendeth* 
fioverty/'     A  railway  strike  costs  labor  millions,  and  stockhold^ 
other  millions^  and  the  commercial  world   tens  of  mtllions.     Th 
strike  would  have  been  rendered  impossible  by  a  wlaely-managi'd 
system  of  participation. 

We  venture  the  assertion  that  Incidental  profits  of  such  a  syatemj 
through  watch  and  care  at  every  point  on  the  *'  plant,"  would  mor 
than  pay  all  the  cost.     Also  that  dividends  lo  stock  would  l»e,  i 
they  have  been  in  France,  greatly  increased  by  such  relatiomi  141 
labor,     What  of  the  gain  in  public  peace  and  pci^sonal  safety? 
trains  speed   over  mountain   and   prairie*  as  they  dash  througt 
storms   and   the  darkness  of  night,  the  traveller,  and  those  whfl 
watch  and  wait  and  pray  for  him  at  home,  would  know  his  safet 
was  more  certaiu  than  it  is  now.     Every  conductor  and  enginecrj 
fireman  and  brakeman,  every  trackman,  signal  and  telegraph  ope 
rator  and  switchman,  each  and  all  would  thus  he  made  to  const^ 
tute  a  vigilant  guard  of  his  personal  safety. 

A  successful  example  of  profit  sharing  in  mechanical  linea 
that  of  Edna  Jean  Le  Claire.  lie  was  a  poor  boy,  bora  of  llu^ 
gueuot  stock.  He  came  from  a  village  to  Palis,  and  learned  and 
eaiablished  the  business  of  house  painting.  He  soon  set  abonti 
Improving  the  condition  of  his  workmen.  It  was  not  so  mncli 
their  condition  when  tiiey  had  work  and  were  strong  that  touched 
htm*  It  was  the  uncertainty  of  their  situation*  If  an  employed 
failed  or  died  or  sold  out,  they  had  no  assurance  of  the  futare. 
Accident,  sickness,  or  old  age,  were  spectres  in  their  path.  Tbi 
young  employer  felt  himself  indebted  to  their  skill  and  honeat] 
for  his  success.  Fearing  a  trick,  the  police  opposed  his  holding 
meeting,  Feb.  15,  1842,  to  lay  his  plans  before  his  men.  Some  of 
his  men  thought  it  a  scheme  to  reduce  wages.  Therefore,  witljoul 
consulting  them,  he  assembled  them,  and  threw  a  bag  of  gold  oiil 
the  table,  from  which  he  counted  out  to  each  of  them  over  S^O" 
more  than  his  wages  for  the  year  amounted  to.  This  was  an 
**  object  lesson"  which  they  could  not  fail  to  understand.     Dun!ig] 
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each  of  Uic  next  six  years,  he  divifled  ainoug  eighty  persous  nearly 
S4,000  in  pftrticipatorY  bouudes.  He  combined  ao  Aid  Society 
irttli  the  plao  lo  l^b.  In  1864^  be  bad  ihh  Society  incoqM>rated, 
And  Are  years  tlieroafler  executed  a  deed,  by  whicb  the  entire 
iMasinass  passeil  jointly  and  equally  to  the  roanagiog  partnerB  and 
Aid  Society^  So  fUm  in  golden  rule  fairnesa  were  these  foan- 
Isitioiia  laid  tliat  the  house  paased  unscathed  through  tlie  terrible 
» ermao  aiege  that  followed  Sedan  ami  the  more  terrible  Commune 
]le.  Hia  lai^t  ollkial  act  with  bjs  ^'  Busiuesa  Family  "  was  at  the 
meeting,  June  2S,  iHl2,  He  died  July  10  in  that  year, 
moctitig  $6,750  were  turned  over  to  the  Aid  Society,  and 
»]5«dO0  In  bonuses  to  the  workmen  from  that  year'ti  cufi*ent  busi- 
Id  thirty  yeare  he  had  paid  tlie  Aid  Society  and  to  employes 
imi  boDU^as  ailditional  to  wages,  $220,000,  and  he  bad  accumulated 
^,  private  fortune  of  $22«,UOO.  There  was,  besides,  a  working 
oapitai  of  $50,000  in  hand,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  $20,000.  Here 
tliere  were  two  cloaely  connected  but  separately  administered  con* 
oema  —  tbe  business  house  and  the  Aid  Society.  In  1883  the  Aid 
&ociet3*  bad  over  $300,000,  and  there  were  in  the  Society  more 
Xhmn  105  members,  not  including  lt2  pensioners  receiving  $10,000 
^jear. 

In  tbe  Le  Claire  Industrial  Family,  profit  sharing  applies  both 
to  appmuUoes  and  to  transients.     One  man  who  had  worked  only 
too  bouns  bad,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  bonus  of  about  16  per 
qU  orer  current  wages,     if  a  man  temporarily  employed  suffers 
^disabling  accident,  he  baa  a  retiring  pension  of  $240,  the  same 
■is  if  a  meujber  of  the  Aitl  Society*     If  the  accident  eventuates  in 
hill  death,  bis  widow,  like  the  widow  of  a  member,  baa  a  pension 
of  $120.     Considering  tbe  simple  habits  of  the  French  working 
[jeuple,  these  pensions  are  equal  to  fully  twice  tbese  sums  in  tbe 
Umle«l  States.     Thus  it  Is  seen  that  this  Family  bavc  tbe  follow- 
lug  gains : — 
1*     A  lai^e  yearly  lionus  additional  to  good  wages* 
A  benefit  club. 
A  $210  pension  for  men. 
A  $120  pension  for  widows. 

An  accident  insurance.  * 

Le  Claire  saw  In  particiiialion  gi^ater  gains  than  all  this.  To 
Vis  iniod,  it  was  a  lever  to  raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  coudi- 
t!on  of  his  beloved  people ;    good  conduct,  as  well  as  skill  and 
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industry,  being  nceesaary  to  adniiission  into  the  Aid  Sociclj* 
rcptitatioD  of  Paris  house-painters  is  DOtoiiotts  for  being  dilatori^ 
intractable,  intemperate  and  dishonest.     Bat  the  "Old  Guard.' 
as  the  Le  Claire  men  are  called  by  city  architects  and  builders^ 
Ihe  revei'se.     There  is  more  demand  for  them  than  they  can  supply! 

Le  Claire  said,  It  is  better  for  me  to  earn  one  hundred  fraoct 
give  fifty  to  my  men,  than  to  earn  twenty-five  and  keep  then 
myself.  He  was  earnest  for  the  emancipation  of  labor  from  Lbra^ 
dom  to  capital,  employing  it  merely  for  secular  epeculation.  H^ 
was  determined  the  world  should  see  an  example  of  labor  reli^red 
from  the  grinding  pressure  of  uncertainty  about  being  emplojre 
or  having  fair  pay  :  alao  from  the  laborer  being  haunted  by  fear 
for  his  family  iu  case  of  death  or  accident  to  himself.  Be^t  of  all/ 
that  the  laborer  should  be  fitted  for  Christian  citizenship.  Near 
his  last  daj's  be  wrote :  '*  I  believe  in  the  God  who  has  written 
our  hearts  the  law  of  duty,  the  law  of  progress,  the  law  of  sacrt^ 
fice  of  one's  self  for  others.  I  submit  myself  to  His  will,  I  bon 
before  the  mysteries  of  His  power  and  our  destiny.  I  am  ; 
bumble  disciple  of  Him  who  told  us  to  do  to  others  what  we  would 
have  them  do  to  us,  and  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  It  is  i 
this  sense  that  I  desire  to  remain  a  Christian  till  my  last  breath,* 

M.    Robert,   President  of    the    French    Participation    SoctetyJ 
well  said  that  **  these  results  of  the  Le  Claire  experiment  couW 
not  have  been   realized  by  those  seeking  such  material  ends  in 
merely  mercenar3'  spirit.     It  could  only  be  done,"  as  he  said,  ♦^  b| 
economic  science,  enlightened  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel." 

An   interesting  American  example  of  profit  sharing   is  that  at' 
Peacedftle,    near   Providence,  R.   L     An    important   item   in    its. 
success  is  that  the  proprietors  have  their  own  unpretentious  home 
among  their  people,  instead  of  living  in  lorcUy  style  in  some  distan^ 
city.     They  have  also  urged  and  aided  the  memliers of  their  Indus 
trial  Family  to  secure  homes.     A  free  library  has  been  given  tbec 
by  the  proprietors,  the  Messrs.  Hazard.     The  general  principle  oi 
division  there  seems  to  be  to  give  labor  and  capital  each  half  oi 
the  profits  ;  profits  being  what  is  left  after  paying  wages  and  cur 
rent  expenses  and  modest  interest  on  a  capita!  of  1^50,000.     Four* 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  employed,  and  for  more  Ibao  a  gen- 
eration this  has  been  known  as  a  successful  industrial  Christiaa 
community.     The  proprietors   belong  to  the  Society  of  FriendsJ 
They  own   all   the  stock,  and  they  aim  at  success  by  saving   o| 
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IfDore  tUap  by  bujiog  clieap  and  selling  dear.  They  treat 
ftemus  tbej  pay  their  people  as  honest  dues  for  care  and  faithful 
«rric«,  Dot  as  a  gratuity.  Those  acquainted  with  this  Industrial 
FaquIj  are  satisfied  that  its  dnaticial  gain.,  while  respectable  ia 
amoQot,  haa  not  been  no  great  through  partietpatiou  as  the  moral 
effect.  Tlie  care  and  painstaking  of  labor,  and  the  fraternal  and 
pileroal  Interest  of  proprietors  and  people  in  each  other,  have 
dereJoped  character,  conscience,  personal  thrift  and  mteUigencH. 
of  far  greater  value  than  money. 

Profit  sharing  in  the  Pillsbury  Flouring  Mills  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  is  worth  study.  They  have  an  annual  output  of  $10,000,000 
wortb  of  flour ;  also  eight  mlUioos  more  of  grain  elevator  opera- 
tions. Two  and  a  half  millions  are  required  for  running  expenses 
and  juCerest  on  capital.  Average  men  who  have  been  in  their 
eiupby  five  years  receive  participatory  bonuses  amounting  to  50 
(^etiL.  In  one  year,  in  addition  to  full  average  wages  of  that 
;ion.  Those  occupying  places  of  special  care  and  responsibility 
ive  received  bonus  additions  to  such  wages  of  65  per  cent.  '*  Yet 
■"tlie  company,"  says  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  *^  consider  that  their 
I  |»liin  of  prot)t  sharing  has  greatly  increased  their  own  profits  by 
iH^tie  voluntary  service  of  their  men  in  times  of  need.  By  their 
^^Bl^iterest  in  the  business  and  in  other  ways,  the  evident  good- will 
l^p>f  their  employes  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  and  agreeabfe 
^N^^ult.** 

'        The  eases  cited  prove,  we  think,  the  affirmative  of  our  initial 
S^remises  with  Iho  iron  tread  of  the  *'  logic  of  events,**     We  need 
^^ot  expect  to  succeed  at  onoe.     ^*The  child  learns  to  walk  by 
railing,*' 

Tiie  success  of  profit  sharing  may,  perhaps,  be  compromised  by 
I<^tbf7  party  belonging  to  any  organization  formed  for  the  express 
1  iwrpaae  of  combatting  the  other.     Just  as  carrying  weapons,  either 
<rpea  or  concealed,  is  often  per  «6  incipient  war.     Profit  sharing 
tK*rms  to  be  better  adapted,  in   some  res|)ects,  to  produce  equilib- 
rium between  lahor  antl  capital  than  its  cousin,  productive  cooper- 
aiioo.     This  chicly  because  of    its   being   more  likely  to   have 
(&rst*elasA  business  management.     When  we  remember  that  about 
U7  per  cent,  of  those  entering  the  nicrcatitile  arena  go  to  the  wall 
aad  only  three  per  cent,  succeed,  we  see  how  rare  a  talent  flrst- 
ela»   bdsinesa   management    is.     Profit   sharing   is,    probably    a 
itepping  i^lODe  to  prepare  the  masses  for  success  in  productive  co* 
operation. 
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No  profit  sbariog  can  succeed  without  honest  aud  able  manage- 
ment, any  more  than  any  other  enterprise  can  succeed  without  it. 
Mail}'  have  failed  for  want  of  either  or  both  of  these  requiBitad, 
TJjere  may  be  both  these  qualities  in  intellectual  senses^  and  still 
leave  little  if  any  cJianee  of  success,  unless  to  tliem  be  added  cer- 
tain humane  elements.  There  must  be  a  sense  of  tender  and 
large-hearted  fraternity  existing  or  built  up  between  labor  aod 
capital,  in  any  profit  sharing  enterprise  that  is  permanently  pros- 
peroua.  These  elements  are  fostered  more  by  religions  and  reform 
tbrce»  than  l>y  all  other  influences  combined.  Therefore,  studied 
from  any  other  standpoint,  this  and  all  other  branches  of  the 
indiisinal  problem  are  **  inexplicable  riddles,"  Viewed  IVom  this 
high  ourlook,  their  easy  solution  is  seen  *'  with  the  clearness  and 
precieion  of  algebra,*'  All  other  definitions  or  diagnoses  of  the 
situation  by  so-called  i>olitico- economic  terms  give  only  *♦  hazy 
visions  of  the  iot^OKiprehcnsible/*  Webster  defines  **  politics  as 
that  part  of  ethics  which  pertains  to  the  public  good,"  With  that 
definition  of  politics  as  the  root  of  polltioo-economics,  we  have  the 
foundations  which  show  it  to  be  identical  with  our  premises  and 
conclusions  relative  to  successful  profit  sharing. 

Social  science ,  and  all  other  science  worthy  the  name,  rests  on 
the  fixed  laws  of  One  whose  essence  is  a  love  that  seeks  the  best 
gooil  tjt  all  Ilin  creatures.  The  essence  of  their  true  relation  to 
Him  is  passive  submission  to,  and  active  doing  of,  the  will  of  our 
Great  Lover*  Consequently^  wheu,  in  the  practical  relations  of 
life  now  under  consideration,  as  in  all  other  relations,  we  seek  to 
know  and  do  that  will,  all  will  be  harmony  ;  a  harmony  typified  by 
the  glad  response  of  all  the  strings  of  a  harp  when  a  chord  la 
struck  on  any  of  those  strings.  This  —  nothing  less,  nothing 
more  —  is  the  substance  of  that  Christian  religion  which  has  been 
tlie  most  powerful  factor  iu  the  civilization  of  the  world  and  the 
elevation  of  the  human  race ;  the  key  to  success,  in  this  or  any 
other  phase  of  the  labor  problem.  This  is  only  another  way  of 
putting  the  more  terse  statement  of  Mr*  Carroll  D.  Wright,  chief 
of  the  National  Labor  Bureau*  at  Washington,  that  the  problem 
was  essentially  *^^  one  of  ethics." 

Finally,  therefore,  the  two  following  points  are  suggested  aa 
being  among  those  worthy  of  special  consideration : 

1,     A  Sabbath  so  observed,  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter^  aa  to  be 
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the  spindle  to  take  the  moral  slack  twist  out  of  the  people,  rich 
and  poor,  and  so  fit  them  for  profit  sharing. 

2.  A  temperance  that  will  wipe  out  the  drink  and  dissipatipn 
which  creates  over  three-fourths  of  the  labor  troubles  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Two  things  more  cordially  hated  and  fought  by  those  anarchic 
elements  which  are  roots  of  our  labor  troubles,  than  such  a  Sab- 
bath and  such  temperance,  cannot  be  found  on  earth,  or  in  air  or 
sea.  Consequently,  they  are  the  chief  weapons  with  which  to  fight 
the  enemies  of  labor  and  capital,  and  build  up  profit  sharing  and 
kiDdred  elements  of  relief  from  labor  troubles. 

A  most  distingaished  United  States  Senator  from  this  my  native 
Sttte  voiced  two  ideas  which  are  of  absolutely  universal  applica- 
tioD  in  all  the  realms  of  practical  thought  and  action,  viz.,  ^^  The 
Higher  Law,"  and  *^The  Irrepressible  Conflict."  Dangerous  light- 
ning will  flash  and  the  thunder  will  roll  around  the  labor  question, 
till  men  walk  in  the  light  of  this  higher  law. 
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Between  or  after  the  rearlmg  of  the  Papers  of  Messrs,  Klog^ ' 

bury,  Richard  and  Powell,  Prof.  Harris  ami  others  took  part  ia 
the  dtscussioti. 


M 


By  way  of  iotroductioD  to  the  reading  of  Mr.  Richard*9  pajM 
on  Mr.  Dolge*8  business  manage  men  t,  Prof.  Harris  made  a  few  ^ 
remarks   on  Profit  Sharing,  endorsing  in   the   main  Mr.   Kii 
bnry's  paper,  just  read.     While  Prof.  Harris   believed  heartily  i 
all  experiments  that  promised  to  lead  towards  the  elevation  of  tl( 
character  of  labor  and  its  better  remuneration,  he  yet  bad  mUgil 
ings  about  the  value  of  profit  sharing  as  a  solution  of  the  laba 
problems  now  existing.     If  many  laborers   combine  and   tnmm 
the  capitaU  and  all  varieties  of  business  talent  that  are  require 
and  then  share   the  profits,  well   and  good.     But  if  capital  au 
business  talent  and  directive  i>ower  are  to  be  furnished  by  one  i 
of  men^  and    manual   labor   and  technical  skill  only  by  anoth«| 
set  of  men  (the  laborers) ,  it  will   never  do  to  remunerate  baa 
labor  and  directive  power  alike.     Anil  for  the  managers  who  fur 
nish  the  capital  and  direction  to  give  the  laborers  a  bonus,  in  ex4 
cees  of  regular  wages,  and  call  it  *'  profit  sharing/'  incurs  thii 
difficulty,— it  amounts    simply   to   an    increase   of  wages. 
increase  of  wages  is  a  good   thing   up  to  the  point  where  caplt 
and  directive  power  still  secure  their  own  due  remuneration. 
yond  that  It  is  suicidal    for  capital   and  management  to  increas 
wages  ;  for  this  leads  dlrectlj^  to  bankmplcy,  and  bankruptcy 
one  of  the  most  fearful  of  all  scourges  to  which  labor  Is  subjecfe 
If^  as  has  been  asserted  here  toda}^,  the  failures  in  trade  amouni 
to  90  per  cent,  of  alt  the  adventures,  we  may  safely  assume  tha 
three  out  of  every  four  adventures  in   manufacturing  will  fail 
We  may  classify  adventurers  to  business  under  three  heads:  Finii 
those  who  have  great  ability  aud  can  make  money  under  any  an 
all  circumstances ;  secondly^  fair  baslness  talents,  that  can  mak 
money  in  good  times,  and  hold  their  own  in  bad  times ;  thirdly 
those  who  can  make  money  in  good  times,  but  are  not  able  lo  tid|| 
over  bad    seasons.     There  is  a  fourth  class,  to  be  sure,  who  ar 
so  poor  in  their  managing  capacity  that  they  cannot  make  mone 
even  in  good  times ;  but  such  do  not  generally  venture  more  tliad 
once,  as  they  lose  all  that  they  luive  the  first  time. 

Now  there  must  be  a  margiu  b:tvvcen  the  sum  of  the  wages  and 
the  total  receipts  sufficient  to  cover  the  risks  of  business*     Whe 
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the  wages  are  too  high  the  third   clafis  are  all  in  danger  of  col' 

im^se*     EveD   the   secood   class   caunot   avoid   bankruptcy  when 

rages  are  hrougbt  up  to  Ibe   minimum   standard  that  Hrst-claBs 

isiiie«6  talent  could  aflbrd  to  pay.     it  is  evident  that  it  will  not 

to  nieastire  the  standard  of  wages  bj  the  standard  that  the 

best  business  men  can  affoixi  to  pay. 
Now  profit  aliaring  can  t)e  adopted  by  the  highest  class  of  buai- 
men   to   the   injury  of  the  second  and  third  classes*     For 
Iktter  mnst   a4iopt,   the   aame   uieasure  or  eke  deal  with  in- 
fcnor  and  discontented  workmen,  who  will  by  strikes  daniii«:e  busi- 
Hut  such  profit  sharing   amounts  to  a  rise  in  wages ;  and 
[wages are  now  at  such  a  high  point  that  75  per  cent,  of  all  adven- 
|Uin»  fkil  and  lose  the  capital  invested.     It  would  seem  that  wages 
*  roust  bo  so  regulated  that  they  will  enable  the  two  ablest  classes  of 
\  bniiaess  managers  to  make  money,  on  the  wbokt  after  averaging 
brisk  and  dnll  seasons  together :  for  there  are  good  and  bad  sea- 
•OMof  bu»mesis  within  every  year;  and   there  are  greater  eleva- 
liiiDs  and  depressions  which  alternate  in  a  cycle  of  several  years, 

Tl  li  of  competition  in  business  is  a  system  of  survival 

oftli  which   constantly  winnows  out  the  incompetent  ad- 

Ti^otQrera^  and  puts  business  into  the   hands  of  the  few  who  are 

vteiiL     It  is  the  fact  that  the   competent  can  afford   higher 

f  and  actually  do   pay  such    wages.     That  acts  as  a  process 

of  dimlnatioti  of  the  incompetent.     It  would  seem  therefore  that 

l«ystem  of  competition  is  not  only  a  struggle  to  sell  the  most 

I  to  the    best   advantage,  but  a  struggle  to  obtain  by  wages 

'  tbe  ablest  and  most  skilful  workman.     In  short  it  is  a  com  j>e  tit  ion 

»Wdi  results  in  producing  gomls  at  the   lowest  price,  and  in  pay- 

i»f  tbe  highest  pricM3  for  raw  material  and  for  labor. 

l.ooked  at  from  this  [)oint  of  view,  there  can  be  no  tjuestion 
tiiAtprotll  sharing  is  simply  a  method  of  paying  a  portion  of  the 
*t^.  Since  the  present  competition,  however,  pays  wages  high 
enough  to  eliminate  three  out  of  every  four  of  those  who  adven- 
liirr  io  business^  is  it  not  clear  that  wages,  like  everything  else 
ooonucttHl  with  the  competitive  system,  have  a  way  of  Imding 
I  ll*elf  jimt  and  firoper  level? 

Tins  view  of  the  matter  shows  as  at  once  a  danger  that  strikes 
iQay  injitre  labor  more  than  they  benefit  it.  For  if  the  natural 
^'Ompetition  of  employers  in  their  struggle  to  obtain  the  best 
lalturers  t^nds  to  raise  wages  up   to  the   highest  point  at  which 
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business  will  prove  remuuerative,  it  followa  that  strikes  ronj  fonsi] 
wages  up  above  their    uorrnal  level,  tuul   thereby  force  the  lower ^ 
rank  of  otherwise  successful  Inisiness  men  to  wiod  up  their  coii' 
cerns.     The  final  result  is»  maoy  laborers  out  of  employ meut* 

Mr.  Dolge*s  arran^jcraeuts,  as  they  appear  in  the  eommunica*  < 
tion  of  Mr.  Ernst  Richard  (who  is  the  Principal  of  the  Public 
tSchools  of  Dolgeville)  do  not  properly  come  imder  the  desigDAtioii 
of  **  protit  sharing."  I  am  sure  that  bis  efforts  to  elevate  his 
workmen  by  good  scbools  and  other  means  of  Intellectual  aad 
moral  hnprovement,  will  he  recognized  by  all  of  us  as  wisely  di- 
rected* The  one  thing  which  we  may  be  sure  will  help  moat  to 
remove  poverty  and  misery  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  education 
of  all  classes.  The  best  of  all  help  is  that  which  fits  the  recipient 
to  help  himself. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  debate  the  following  remarks  wens 

made: 

Mr.  Rice,  of  Boston  :  The  question  which  has  been  up  for  dis- 
cussion here  has  been  debated  upon  the  side  of  the  manufacturer 
-And  of  the  theorist,  but  not  on  the  side  of  the  workingman.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  belong  to  a  society  of  young  men  in  the  city  of 
Boston  who  are  km>wn  as  the  West  End  Workingraen*s  Club. 
This  question  was  discussed  by  them  last  winter,  and  although,  of 
course,  there  were  debate rn  appointed  for  each  side  of  the  ques* 
tion,  who  did  their  duty  and  brought  out  all  the  points  that  have 
come  up  here,  yet  when  it  came  to  a  vote  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  not  one  single  workinginan  present  who  was  in  favor  of  profit 
abaring.  And  1  think  it  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  that 
company  of  workingmen  that  there  was  only  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, simply  from  this  doubt:  Who  is  going  to  share  the  losses  of 
the  manufacturer?  The  workingmen  would  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  have  additional  wages,  but  they  demand  those  wages  as  a  right* 
The  workingman  docs  not  want  U}  take  anything  like  charity.  He 
wants  to  have  what  is  given  him  because  he  has  earned  it,  and,  if 
a  concern  can  pay  larger  wagest  then  to  gi^e  it  under  the  right 
name ^  wages.  And  if  the  workingman  cannot  share  with  his 
employer  the  amount  of  losses  wliich  may  happen  to  come  within 
that  year,  why  he  has  no  right  to  share  in  those  good  years  when 
he  may  possilily  have  a  large  amount  of  money  as  hh  profits. 
Then  there  is  another  queation  involved*     Who  is  going  to  tell 
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wbl  the  profits  are?    Are  you  going  to  allow  the  workinj^inen  to 
dni'  '     k  at  your  luwka?     And  will  the  workingirren  i/vcr  be 

^!§  thvy  can?  No,  There  will  always  he  an  element 
f  discord  ttiere*  Now^  what  the  workingraen  want  today  h  not 
^aiocb  profit  sharing  as  justice*  They  want  to  have  those 
iifaciurers  who  ran  pay  more  wDges  give  them  their  hire.  The 
'liborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  He  is  worthy  of  what  he  can  pro- 
dn(ff,  bnt  he  does  not  want  it  under  any  kind  of  profit  sharing. 
And  what  the  laboring  man  dernauds  more  than  an \  thing  eke  is 
wA  atone  large  wages.  As  one  of  the  young  men  ( members  of  the 
Barton  Club  that  I  referred  to)  said  :  The  workingraen  get  wages 
fidnfsl  enotigh  nnd  we  want  more  money  in  the  line  of  wagc^. 
Wh,il  we  want  besides  is  that  we  shall  have  the  hours  of  labor 
decreaaed^  so  that  we  can  have  more  time  to  give  our  minds 
cflUiire. 

Ur«  FowELL  called  Mr.  Rice*s  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the 

»!ven  of  m  his  paper  were  where  there  were  full  wa/iOj 
kl  ^t  dues,  and,  in  atidition,  Ihe  proQt  sharing  was  paid 

HID  honest  due.  Dot  as  a  gratuity. 

Ur*  Bice:  I  wish  to  say  that  the  iUustratious  drawn  from 
rnooe  and  Germany,  which  we  all  know  afjout,  are  not  in  thi» 
winilry,  and  that  makes  a  very  great  dilTerence.  The  wages  pa  d 
there  are  %'ery  different  from  what  is  paid  here,  and  the  whole  coti- 
ditioQs  are  different. 

Air,  N.  O.  Nehon,  not  being  present,  has  sent  his  remarks  to 
1)8  printed,  as  follows : 

Ma*  N,  O,  NiTLSoN,  of  St.  Louis:     There  are  times,  says  a  Ger- 

I  philo^sopher,  wlien  we  turn  regretfully  back  to  the  primitive 

Fof  Dur  race.     At  no  time  are  we  more  impelled  to  this   reflee- 

[tion  than  when  contemplatitjg  the  results  of  industrial  evolution. 

If  we  go  among  the  pejisaots  who   inhabit   the  Tyrolese  Al|i8,  wc 

Ind  a  distinct  type  of  society  as  it  existed  before  inventive  genius 

\  created  power  and  appliances  by  which  one  roan  produces  all 

at  is  ifquiietl  for  the  proper  sustenance  of  many,  and  before 

ipital    had   become    the   gn*at   reservoir  of  productive   energy. 

people  live  in  comfort  and  contentment.     They  are  ho*pi- 

fthle,  virtuous  and  happy.     Without  discussing  the  value  of  this 

audition,  it  is  at  least  undisputed  that  they  are  free  from 
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the  dcliasing  siirromMlltigs  of  the  very  poor  in  great  cltied«  free 
from  the  unceilainty  upon  winch  wage- workers*'  living  depends, 
and  free  from  the  caprice  of  fortune,  which  iu  a  highly  organized 
coromercial  com m unity  constantly  precipitates  men  from  their  «>• 
tabliahed  positions  and  occupations.  Wc  do  not  desire  to  retnrn 
to  the  primitive  metboils  of  the  Tyrolese,  nor  even  of  oor  colonial 
New  England  forefathers,  bnt  if  we  reject  the  eonceit  that  our 
own  time  and  civilization  contain  the  highest  attainahle  standard ^ 
we  may  learu  a  useful  lessoo  by  considering  the  value  of  these  so* 
cial  democracies.  We  are  possessed  of  resources  vastly  siirpaas* 
ing  theirs,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  these  reaauroe^ 
serve  their  beat  purpose.  It  should  be  the  province  of  highly  de- 
veloped commerce  and  industry  to  so  accumulate  and  store  up, 
that  not  only  the  uncertainties  of  seasons,  but  the  uncertainties*  of 
fortune  and  health  and  life  may  be  guarded  against*  Legitimate 
accumulation  of  wealth,  as  distinguished  from  (productive  capital, 
is  a  reserve  fund  to  create  an  equilibrium  between  the  good  and  ill 
of  seasons  and  fortune.  We  have  at  all  times  a  year's  supply  of 
wheat  in  store.  We  should  not  starve  if  the  heavens  dri^'d  up  so 
that  not  a  sheaf  were  harvested  in  a  year.  Men  of  reflection  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  accumulation  of  vast  aggregate 
wealth  regardless  of  its  application  or  its  elfect  upon  the  character 
and  well-being  of  the  race.  We  may  view  with  alarm  the  erec- 
tion of  stately  architecture  nnd  the  gathering  of  art  treasures,  if 
these  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  a 
large  proiiortion  of  the  people*  and  of  crowded  storehouses  in  the 
midst  of  want.  Tli^  question  is  not  answered  either  by  showing 
the  aggregate  superiority  of  our  iudustrial  system  over  the  primi* 
tive  systems,  or  by  showing  great  advances  in  our  own  couditioDs. 
The  question  is,  are  we  doing  in  this  regard  the  best  that  can  be 
done,  or  are  we  inviting  social  danger  and  disaster  as  results  of 
the  very  advantages  we  have  gained? 

The  individualism  which  perfect  political  and  religious  freedom 
begets,  develops  a  mastery  of  the  intellectually  strong  which  may 
be  as  tyrannously  oppressive  to  the  weak  as  any  physical  supe- 
riority in  barharous  or  aristocratic  society.  We  may  substitute  the 
cunning  of  a  Gould  for  the  force  of  a  Canute.  There  may  be  as 
distinct  and  powerful  and  evil  an  aristocracy  of  natural  selection, 
in  the  industrial  world,  as  there  ever  was  by  heredity  in  the  worst 
days  of  feudalism.     It  does  not  alter  the  matt<n*  that  fortunes  lUid 
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leir  itt^nrlnnt  power  rarely  pASS  to  the  tliird  general  ton.     Tbr 

I  rewi  *    ugh  there  be  ever  so  many  ebanges  in  the  iniH- 

mU  i  g  the  c]nHH.     It  is  not  material  whether  English 

smlicatea  buy  up  our  ouoccupied  lands*  or  they  are  held  by  anb- 

?fi  milroada,  or  whether  the  *^  Bulls  **  or  *'  Bears  '*  are  broken 

fall  «tri»et.     The  process  of  absorption  goes  on.     In  either 

iFent  the  great  Tnass  of  workers  get  only  the  ronrket  price  for 

eir  labor^  the  constant  effort  being  to  get  as  much  work  for  as 

little  tuoue}'  as  possible.     When  investments  in  unproductive  rail- 

[foflds  and  unproductive  mansions,  and  in  factories  beyond  the  con- 

liaming  ability  of  the  country, bring  to  a  halt  a  large  part  of   the 

'  Acctistomed  industries^  then  we  find  the  stored-up  supplies  in  the 

Imda  of  a  limited  class  ;  and  pt^nur}*,  if  not  btar%'ation,  await  those 

»liave  worked   industriously  for  a  bare  living,  and  now,  in  the 

lof  commercial  sUiguation,  find  nothing  to  do.     This  is  not  a 

logical  or  rational  use  of  the  forces  of  invention  and  organization, 

OTof  the  aoperabundance  presumably  laid  by   for  a   rain}*  day* 

Tht  irmihle  lies  ia  too  much  hoarding  when  all  forces  are  engaged, 

loouoeqoal  an<l  arbitrary  a  division  of  that  which  is  produced,  and 

Uw  light  a  recognition  of  the  mutuality  of  all  social  relntiorjs* 

*rhe  worst  ills  of  society  arise  fVom  the  idleness  or  precarious 

employment  of  a  considerable  portion  of  city  fxipulations*     Very 

little  eriiiic  is  perpetrated  in   the   country,  where  empiovment  is 

conriamtivcty  regular.     More  than  four-fifths  of  the  indictments 

fimml  by  a  city  grand  jury  are  against  pers<»ns  wilbout  any  fixed 

cdpluymenti  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  work  in  jjolice  and  crimt- 

iialcQurta.     It  might  be  true  (but  it  isn't)  that  these  jieuple  art 

viiioua  first  and  idle  afterwards.    Any  lai-ge  employer  is  coustanlly 

Wlcgi-d  with  applications  for  work,  and  from  mt'U  who  are  ablr 

Biid  willing  to  earn  a  fair  living.     This  is  true  in  prosperous  times, 

a«*l  when  tiroes  are  not  prosperous  a  large  percentage  of  strong 

[indutttdoud  men  are  as  helpless  as  infants,  because  they  can  get  no 

Can  ihifsc  men  preserve  any  of  the  safeguards  which  make 

honest/     Can   they  feel  a  patriotic  pridi:  in  their  country? 

[t«n  they  lore  their  neighbors  who  lives  in  splendor?     Can  thev 

[lovereoee    the  laws  of  property  which   guard  the   granaries   and 

libopa  and  empty  houses,  while  they  and  tht^ir  familu  s  starve  and 

IfnMeze  and  live  In  a  single  rixim? 

If  this  arises  from  an  arbitrary  method  of  dividing  the  product 
lof  those  who  work,  of  paying  fixed  wages  with  only  partial  refer* 
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eocG  to  the  vftlae  oT  the  product,  then  it  is  imix>rtant  for 
science  arifl  governing  rainds  to  discover  n  plan  which  shall  be  mi 
tomatic  instead  of  arbitrnry,  and  shall  divide  the  whole  produi 
instead  of  a  part.  Such  division  does  not  contemplate  the  currei 
consumption  of  all  that  is  produced.  A  due  accretion  to  produ^ 
live  capital  should  be  regarded  as  a  regular  cimrge  upon  produi 
tlon,  in  the  same  light  that  repairs  and  mainlenunce  are.  But 
productive  capital  must  not  be  confounded  with  unproducUv 
wealth.  A  lathe  or  a  loom  I'epresents  the  ability  to  create  uscfi 
commodities.  A  pleasure  yacht  is  not  only  non-productive,  bu 
its  continued  maintenance  is  a  heavj'  charge  against  pt*aduetloa. 

In  considering  the  source  ot  business  profit  —  the  surplus  iiAej 
wages  are  paid  —  some  have  strenuously  argued  that  this  profll 
accnrately  represents  the  services  of  management.  Thai  is  to  say 
competition  between  employers  will  ensure  the  offeriu^  of  suc< 
wages  to  workmen,  and  such  selling  prices  for  the  product,  as 
leave  no  profil  for  the  least  capable  managei*s ;  and  therefore  the 
profits  earned  by  some  are  the  wages  of  their  superior  skill  in 
management.  If  society  were  organized  so  simply  that  alt  its 
parts  would  seek  their  level  as  water  does,  or  if  evolution  per- 
formed its  whole  work  in  a  day,  this  apparently  logical  proposi- 
tion might  he  true.  If  our  republican  elections  insured  ns  always 
the  most  virtuous  men  for  office,  if  the  inventor  always  received  the 
royalty  paid  for  his  invention*  if  Tweeds  and  Htjutingtons*  aud  stock 
speculators  always  acquired  their  wealth  by  (in  some  manner  or 
degree)  producing  or  earning  it,  then  we  might  give  this  proposi- 
tion serious  reflection.  It  would  still  be  open  to  the  charge  of  bar* 
baric  sellishness*  the  application  of  a  totally  unsocial  |jriueipaL  It 
is  not  taught  by  the  severest  political  economy  that  a  social  struc- 
ture would  be  well-rearetl  and  maintained  by  the  practice  of  no* 
qualified  egotism.  '*  Buy  in  the  lowest  and  sell  in  the  highest  mar- 
ket" is  a  commercial  maxim  which  may  be  safely  applied  to  traile* 
where  buyer  and  seller  stand  upon  approximately  equal  footiug, 
each  beiug  able  to  seek  and  ascertain  the  best  market.  Hut  our 
civilization  would  unhesitatingly  condemn  the  applicatioo  of  this 
foi'inula  to  all  the  relations  of  life.  We  should  have  no  elemosy- 
narv  institutions,  no  free  schools  or  universities,  no  libraries  and 
DO  charities.  All  of  these  arc  in  contravention  of  the  theory  that 
society  is  corapo**ed  of  individuals,  each  one  of  whom  is  and 
sbotikl  be  engaged  iu  caring  solely  for  his  oimiotof^U     In  all 
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'.  ooi»cerns  th^  principle  is  fully  recogaized  tliat  the  strong 
o^nre  duties  to  the  society  of  which  they  are  a  part.     No  politioal 
OODOOlDy  will  bear  the  scieotinc  test  of  experiment  which  docs  not 
omhnce  lUi^  social  tenet.     Our  highly  organized  industrial  system 
tfcms  grown  to  be  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  social  science.    It  11 
Hi  complex   njachlne  in   which   the  vast  majority  of  persons  must 
^kpcmte  ria  mechutiical  parts,  or  there  is  no  room  for  them.     The 
^koancile^  Datnral  resources  of  our  country  are  Inaccessible  except 
^throogh  the  established  channels  of  organized  commerce  and  man- 
ufacturin£t*     No  appreciable  portion  can  deal  with  the  natural  re- 
source directly.     They  rou^twork  through  the  medium  of  capital, 
expert  management  and  fixed  association.     If,  therefore,  the  mas- 
;;r  may  not  justly  claim  all  that  his  head  or  band  can  conquer,  and 
If  the  great  mass  of  men  are  obliged  to  work  upon  some  terms  in 
tie  iodualrial  machine,  it  seems  eminently  proper  that  a  mutual* 
ind  as  nearly  as  can  be  devised,  self-adjusting  interest  should  ex- 
[•1st  l>eiwecii  productive  capital,  employer  and  employed.     This  is 
►  profit  sharing  or  participation  essays  to  create.     It  h  a  de- 
C3'in  which  capital  represents  the  constitution*  management 
ati*  the  government,  and  clerks   and  workmen  the  people. 
iiists  have  never  failed  to  find  fatal  flaws  in  democratic 
itructarea*  and  yet  democracies  have  developed  the  strongest  indi- 
itn  and  the  greatest  security  to  the  rights  of  all.     Industrial 
licy  is  quite  as  feasible  and  advantageous.     The  essential 
i  Tealurea  of  profit  sharing  are  to  pay  customary  wages  to  all  em- 
rploycc*,  including  mamiger^i ;  pay  interest  on  capital,  and  divide 
Xh%  remaining  proHts  raieahiy  upon  wages  and  capital.  Proceeding 
upon  the  assumption  that  wages  have  been  adjusted  according  t^ 
the  value  of  the  services  contributed  by  each,  the  same  standard 
H  r(|uaUy  accurate  as  the  basis  for  dividing  the  protits. 

ProAt  sharing  is  essentially  co-operation  instituted  under  the 
{latronage  of  capital.  Whether  iu  nianufactuie  or  In  trade,  capi- 
lal  if  a  necessary  element, —  is  indeed  the  first  element.  This 
capUal  may  bo  contributed  by  one  only,  or  by  several,  or  by  a 
large  number*  It  may  belong  to  a  capitalist  wholly  disconnected 
with  the  particular  business,  or  it  may  be  owned  iu  varying  parta 
by  all  the  personn  directly  engaged.  The  circumstance  of  owner- 
ftbtp  iJi  DO  wise  olT^ets  tlie  anticipated  earnings  in  behalf  of  cap!* 
tal  as  Buch.  Capital  is  in  fact  labor  stored  up,  and  as  such  m%y 
oliltn  wages  and  its  share  in  profits.     Men  are  not  equally  en- 
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dowed,  not  equally  aBsiduous  or  sagracious^  and  for  theae  as  pri^ 
cipal  reasoDs  they  will  not  have  capital  alike  nor  earning  capaeli 
alike.     There  will  coQtinue  to  be  natural  masters,  and  it  is  tke 
with  their  Ciipital  and  their  qualifications  for  management  wLid 
simple  co-operation  finds  it  difficult  to  secure.     In  profit- shari^ 
this  element  is  fully  recognized.     Kot  only  the  estaV»li&hed  systi 
of  factory  and  mercantile  operations  is  preserved,  but  the  air 
established  and  successful  establishments  are  made  the  basis 
Ingrafting  this  modified  co-operation-     The  capital  remains  Int 
and  the  nianagejnent  undisturbed.     The  management  becomes  ' 
representative  not  only  of  the  capitalist  partners  or  shareboldei^ 
but  of  the  workmen  as  well.     Capital,  management  and  cmployi 
join  hands  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  respective  talents  far  i 
tual  benefit.     All  that  is  earned  after  paying  usual  wages  and  int 
est  on  capital  invested,  is  divided  between  the   three  ageneie 
Following  the  theory  here  set  forth,  this  division  should  bo  ma 
upon  wages  and  interest,  but  it  may  be  made  upon  wages  and  ca 
Hal.     Reverses  are  provided  for  by  setting  aside  a  [>ercer»tage 
IIjc  profits  in  prosperous  years  to  a  surfjlus  fund.     By  this  meo 
the  workmen  share  the  losses  as  well  as  the  gains.     They  ha^ 
earned  by  special  industry  and  care  a  share  in  the  profits,  an 
thereby  a  share  in  the  surplus  or  idcmnity  fund.     There   shouTi 
likewise  be  a  penfeion  or  beueficiary  fund  as  a  provision  for  sick- 
ness and  deatli.     It  is  barbarous  to  allow  families  to  become  pau- 
pers the  moment  accident  or  death  deprives  them  of  their  naturi^ 
guardian.     It  is  not  an  onerous  burden  for  a  business  house  ao^ 
its  employees  to  provide  properly  for  such  families  while  Ihey  re- 
main in  a  dependent  condition. 

No  workman  will  begrudge  his  contribution  to  a  common  fund 
for  the  protection  of  his  own  and  his  comrades'  families. 

These  remarks  do  not  purport  to  argue  from  a  purely  economli 
standpoint^  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  long  run 
rnueh  money  may  be  earned  by  proprietors  under  this  system 
under  the  warlike  system  of  flat  wages.  Very  large  sums 
squandered  in  strikes  and  much  valuable  business  lost  from  fear 
of  strikes*  A  stoppage  of  work  in  coal  or  coke  fields  affects  every 
dependeut  iron  industry.  The  same  is  true  of  any  important  rail- 
road strike*  The  mutual  interest  which  is  assured  by  the  supph 
mentary  division  of  profit  sharing  should  effect  three  importac 
results : 
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(1.)  Eliminate  strikes  and  their  attendant  waste  and  demor- 
mBaatkm. 

(S.)  Prevent  the  nndae  storing  ap  of  sarplas,  which  reacts 
vpon  oommeroe,  causes  depression  in  trade,  and  a  relaxation  of 
indostrial  TitaUty. 

(8.)  Cause  an  improvement  in  the  social  condition,  stabUity 
and  morale  of  worldngmen,  with  no  corresponding  detriment  to 
"tte  employing  and  capitalist  classes. 

Notable  instanoss  already  cited,  of  the  complete  success,  com- 

anereially  and  socially,  of  profit  sharing,  are  Godia  of  Gruise, 

Xisolaire,  and  the  Orleans  and  Paris  Railway  in  France.    These 

liave  been  in  operation  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  and  their  his- 

IUmj  is  well-known.    Their  example  has  b^n  largely  followed  in 

Trance^  Germany  aod  Holland.  The  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Co. 

<ii  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Pillsburys  of  Minneapolis,  may  be  called 

the  ploneera  in  this  oonntry,  but  the  system  has  grown  rapidly  in 

Hifor,  and  examples  now  run  into  the  hundreds.    I  adopted  it  two 

jaars  ago,  and  find  it  eminently  satisfiACtory  to  the  men  and  to 

-mjmU. 
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5.     LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 


TBEIR    FOLITICAL   AJTB  BCOJvaMlO   SERVICE  TO  tOCtBTT* 


BY  JOV»  OIUHAM  11BOOK4. 

We  owe  to  the  Germans  the  most  anbiased  account  of  the  Eng- 
lish Trade  Unions.  From  Brentauoaod  Held  to  Bernreitber  their 
work  19  informed  by  the  true  scientific  quality-  It  is  objective, 
impersonal  and  infinitely  painstaking.  Brentano's  investigalioos 
are  now  almost  antiquated.  Dr.  Bemreither's  are  the  most  recent 
Brentano  began  his  study  when  the  pre^s,  the  employer  and  the 
economist  were  stiff  and  haughty  in  their  prejudices  against  such 
unions.  Dr.  Bemreither's  cautious  and  independent  research 
shows  us  how  complete  a  Tictory  has  been  won.  The  great  papers^ 
once  contemptuous  of  these  ambitions  to  combine,  now  hasten  to 
praise  this  book,  wondering  how  it  is  that  a  foreigner  can  tell  tlie 
story  of  these  organizations  with  such  skill  and  fidelity  that 
Englishmen  are  advised  to  read  it  for  their  owu  instruction. 

With  ample  time  and  with  unusual  facilities  for  ihe  study  of  bis 
problem,  what  is  it  that  this  jurist  and  scholar  finds  most  to 
commend? 

He  finds  in  these  unions  a  capacity  to  learn,  lie  flnds  them,  In 
spite  of  much  blundering.,  steadily  concentrating  their  efforts  uj)on 
those  things  that  are  useful  to  society  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
He  finds  them  able  to  accept  defeat  in  such  way  as  to  improve  by 
it.  He  finds  them  steadfastly  turning  away  from  the  dream  of 
the  Continental  agitator,  and  dealing  more  and  more  contidently 
with  the  humbler  but  realizable  facts  upon  which  their  impiove- 
ment  depends-  He  finds  that  by  free  and  in<lependeQt  initiative 
they  have  done  a  work  for  society  full  of  instruction  for  every^ 
Government  of  Europe.  In  a  word,  he  finds  one  of  the  chief 
signs  of  England*s  industrial  and  moral  strength  id  these  same 
unions  of  workingmen. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said :  **  Even  if  such  organizations  have 
done  a  great  and  good  work  in  England,  we  in  this  free  America 
have  no  need  of  such  things."  This  will  hardly  bear  examination. 
The  fierce  competitive  struggle  in  our  industrial  world  goea  on  in 
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and  Qtider  preciaely  the  same  econoroic  laws  that  obtain  in 
>.mericii. 

l>c  adioitted  that  the  economic  need  of  sucti  insiitutions 
tb&n  in  England  a  generation  ago*  Yet  tbe  most  signal 
^icrvice  rendered  bj  these  unions  baa  never  been  primaiily 
^conoxnic;  except  indirectly,  probably  never  will  be.  The  best 
^mrork  has  been  of  educational  character. 

The  elaini'}  for  purely  economic  victories  (lessened  hours  and 
ilgber  wage)  have  been  wildly  overstated.  Increased  mobility  of 
^ahor.  a  wider  market,  and  especially  tbe  swift  development  of 
[linery,  first  made  such  improvement  possible  before  any  union 
aid  score  its  triumph.  In  special  cases  they  have  forced  a  les- 
sened working  time  and  added  wage,  but  these  gains,  if  carefully 
Analysed^  will  be  found  to  dwindle  into  sucli  modest  proportions  as 
_to  excite  far  less  enthusiasm  than  has  been  felt. 
H  Indirec*tl3%  through  that  disciplined  intelligence  which  long 
^■Mjj^ience  to  organized  methods  gives,  very  considerable  economic 
pVSalts  have  been  won«  and  they  have  been  won  earlier.  Yet  it 
growa  ever  clearer  that  t*'e  great  work  of  tbe  Uniona  has  been, 
first  eilucational,  and  only  in  secondary  ways,  economic.  They 
^  an?  not,  however,  less  to  be  justified, 

■  Our  olvilization  has  stimulated  the  growing  passion  for  equality 

■  — more  definitely*  for  tbe  means  and  opportunity  fur  equality  — 
until  the  feeling  asserts  itself  naturally  through  organization.     In 

■  tills  the  laborers  but  catch  the  tune  to  which  our  whole  commercial 
^■Bciety  is  marching.  Organization  among  the  workers  is  as  anm 
^^Blgn  of  new  intelligence  as  is  that  other  discovery  made  by  them 
H  In  England  some  forty  years  ago,  vias. : 

n      That  no  class  was  wise  enough  or  good  enough  to  prescribe 
rights  or  duties  to  another  class.     No  class  was  unselfish  enough 

I  to  make  the  conditions  under  which  another  class  should  live  and 
work. 
But  now  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  two  kinds  of 
Uniooa  ;  Kuigbts  and  Trade  Unions.  Hchemes  so  ambitioua  and 
so  general  as  those  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  must,  I  think*  fail. 
A  plan  that  propo^s  to  make  men  unite  at  the  very  pointa  where 
their  material  interests  mo&t  conflict  can  have  but  one  end.  The 
^'snblime  harmony"'  between  Knights  and  Unionists  is  ver^*  largely 
ideal*  Though  in  countless  cases  their  interests  would  prove  the 
countless  other  cases  they  would  (as  recent  history  amply 
\io!t  nllv  conflict. 
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Agaio,  many  of  the  theoretic  claims  of  the  Knights  deseir^^' 
either  ridicule  or  severe  censure.  Note  the  confidence,  for  ex^^^ 
ample,  with  which  they  would  throw  upon  the  Government  bucW  '^ 
enormous  duties  as  the  fbrniBliing  of  plenty  of  money  and  takin^^  « 
charge  of  the  railway  service. 

Note  their  attitude  towards  the  whole  body  of  lawyers  an^:^  ^ 
bankers.  Note  the  confidence  with  which  they  propose  to  revolo —  ^ 
tionize  the  cun-ency.  They  have  passed  hundreds  of  resolationa^  ' 
showing  clearlj'  that  they  have  as  yet  no  conception  of  tendencies. .«-  ^ 
economic  and  political,  that  are  violently  contradictory.  I  have  ^3 
beard  prominent  men  at  labor  meetings  praise  in  the  saoie  breath 
Prof,  Ely,  and  Herbert  Spencer^  with  his  utter  horror  of  alcDost 
every  method  that  the  Professor  and  the  Knights  alike  recommenrl. 

Until  events  recently  forced  Henry  George  to  state  clearly  his 
radical  antagonism  to  Marx,  the  philosophies  of  both  of  these  men 
were  lauded  and  accepted-  I  tried  last  winter,  before  a  body  of 
workingmen  in  Boston,  to  show  how  fundamental  a  difference  ex- 
isted between  George  and  Marx.  One  of  the  most  iuduential 
Labor  leaders  in  the  State  denied  that  any  such  contradicttou 
could  be  shown.  The  last  three  or  four  numbers  of  Mr.  George's 
paper  show  us  what  the  antagonism  is*  So,  too,  the  too  vague 
and  unrelated  principles  of  the  Knights  caused  no  trouble  as  long 
as  they  constituted  merely  an  ideal  —  an  ideal  held  erect  far  out 
of  reach  of  troublesome  realities, — but  the  moment  the  generous 
phrases  were  brought  down  and  forced  to  dose  with  the  tough 
facts  of  political  passion  aud  the  clear-cut  self-interests  of  the 
trade  unions,  then,  the  inherent  weakness  of  social  philoaophy 
according  to  the  Knights  appeared. 

These  weaknesses  and  contradictions  must,  I  believe,  more  aud 
moi*e  appear  in  the  struggle  with  definite  self-interest  of  distinct 
trades,  until  the  Knights  go  to  the  wall^  or  change  their  scheme 
until  it  mates  with  such  widely  varied  interests  as  are  foiiad 
among  the  whole  body  of  the  wage-earners. 

In  a  multitude  of  eases  the  real  identity  of  interest  is  not,  as  the 
Knights  assume*  between  two  or  more  groups  of  laborers,  but  be* 
tween  the  laborers  and  their  employer.  So  direct  indeed  is  this 
perpendicular  line  of  comraou  advantage  that  a  very  little  conflict 
betweeu  Knights  and  Trade  Unions  brings  out  violently  the  antag- 
onism of  interest.  I  wish  to  bring  out  this  difference  betweeu  the 
Knights  aud  the  Unions;  first,  in  order  to  avoid  ooofusion,  and 
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►ndly,   in  oitler  to  show  tbe   better  what  a  real  service  the 
nights   have   done   and   are  doing  for  society,  if  we  oonslfler 
lOoalional    reanlu   rather  than   the  economic.     Judged   strictly 
im  iodustrial  results  tboy  have  thus  far  done  probably  much 
ore  harm  than  good ;  bat  educationally  and  politically^  using  the 
''\  they  are,  through  their  organizations,  iloing  a  work 
[iiimity  of  extreme  value.     As  this  political  and  educa- 
service  id  identical  with  what  seems  to  me  good  in  the  Trade 
aious,  I  shall  not  further  distiuguish  between  the  two. 
1  wish  now  brie  fly  to  consider  the  service  these  labor  organiza- 
ons  are  doiug  the  community.     I  shall  speak  almost  wholly  of 
lliat  I  have  known  about  during  two  years  of  intimate  ex- 
mnoB  with  labor  men  and  movements.     If  it  can  be  shown  that 
ieae  Untoos  are  growing  into  schools  for  the  training  of  the  very 
Irtues  that  a  struggling  democracy  needs  ;  if  it  can  be  shown  tUat 
spite  of  gross  blundering  they  tend  to  strengthen  our  society 
at  those  points  where  a  wise  and  impartial  scholar  like  Sir 
iry  Maine  finds  us  dangerously  weak ;  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
more  prudent  and  conservative  instincts  are  taking  the  place 
adent  and  thoughtless  impulses,  that  cautious   leatlers  are 
Ding  to  replace  the  mere  mouthers,  we  shall  see  bow  real  is 
indebtedness  to  such  forces. 
Ail  tho^e  things  I  find  true  among  so  many  Unions  in  different 
arta  of  the  country  and  among  those  in  widely  differing  trades  as 
leave  little  doubt  tliat  what  all  competent  opinion  liuds  true  iu 
England  is  becoming  true  in  America.     I  know  no  way  to  tell 
more  truthfully  what  thi^  service  is,  what  especially  it  promises  to 
becomt^,  than  by  looking  at  the  rise  and  growth  of  a  Union  hardly 
years  old. 
frill  aak  you   to  consider  a  community  in   which  are  some 
thoosands  of  wage-earners  living  (so  fkr  as  any  training  that 
eooM  l»e  called  sacial  is  concerned)  lives  of  the  most  though tlesa 
and  irresponsible  individualism.     This  kind  of  individualism  was 
liarmleaa  enough  In  our  earlier  village  life,  but  in  our  growing 
dliea  iC  leaves  far  too  large  a  number  in  a  very  dangerous  isola- 
tion.    It  leaves  them  untouched  by  those  influences  which  alone 
c§xi  9ocializ«t  men's  instincts.     I  believe  we  do  not  in  the  least 
rtalise  how  grave  is  the  danger  to  society  of  a  large  class  in  our 
citiea  that  is  absolutely  cut  off  from  every  inllueuce  except  such 
u  lead  to  antU&ocial  feeling. 
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I  am  confident  that  large  numbers  in  all  our  cities  have  be< 
brought  over  from  this  riskj^  isolation  into  a  schooling  which,  despi  » 
all  its  faults,  tends  powerfully  to  develop  in  tbem  eonservati^^ 
and  purely  social  qualities.     Such   training  will  be  partial.     Bi-  - 
yond  the  sharp  outline  of  their  organization  their  selfishneas  w»  ' 
often  show  itself  with  something  like  brutality.    Tet  the  oi-gani 
tioD  furnishes  us  with  the  strong  beginnings  of  social  discipline* 

Look  again  at  the  work  done  upon  members  of  the  Union 
ferrcd  to.     If  we  exclude  a  small  percentage  of  exceptional  men 
they  are  under  no  influence  that  could  teach  them  politically 
economically  the  very  things  most  useful  to  them  and  to  society, 
Over  the  large  majonty,  and  especially  over  the  most  influential^ 
the  Church  has  no  influence  whatever.      For  a  few  the  publii 
library  and  three  or  four  secret  societies  do  something.     But  lb 
large  body  of  them  are  left  after  work  is  done  to  amuse  tberaselvi 
on  the  street,  in   billiard  and   pool  rooms,  in   the  theatre,   grog- 
shop,  or,  worst  of  all,  io  the  secret  rooms  of  some  small  dub. 

One  day  some  hot  words  from  the  foreman  in  the  mill  start  the 
new  interest.  The  men  gather  at  noon  to  discuss  their  8up{)osed 
grievance.  Within  a  week  speakers  from  another  town  are  there 
to  instruct  them.  A  hall  is  secured  and  the  union  established,  ami 
into  the  lives  of  those  men  cornes  a  new  and  powerful  interest,  an 
interest  strong  enough  and  constant  enough  to  bring  them  together 
four  and  five  nights  in  the  week.     What  are  they  doing? 

Plenty  of  foolish  things,  doubtless,  but,  upon  the  whole,  they 
are  attending  to  what  they  understand  to  be  their  own  intere^td. 
They  subscribe  for  the  journal  of  their  cra(\,  published  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  employers.  They  subscribe  for  several  labor  papers 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  papers  are  filled  with 
errors,  but  the  literature  creates  a  new  intellectual  interest.  Booka 
upon  the  labor  question  and  up«n  economics  are  bought  and  cir- 
culated. Lecturers  representing  different  points  of  view  are  asked 
to  address  them.  Under  the  pressure  of  another  Union,  temper- 
auce  resolutions  are  passed  which  result  after  much  discussion  in 
what  has  already  proved  to  be  a  definite  iu^uence  against  intern  per* 
anee. 

Meeting  together  for  a  winter  brings  them  into  such  relations  of 
confidence  and  good* fellowship  that  a  mutual  insurance  society  is 
formed  against  accidents  and  death.  This  is  in  imitatioo  of 
hundreds  of  such  societies  made  possible  throughout  the  land  by 
such  Unions. 
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We  find  Itiefte  men  beginoing,  tbroagh  their  organization,  to  ask 
^leiiotiBly,  for  th«  first  tirne^  questions  about  their  business  in  its 
E^rger  relatloDS^  The  fear  that  too  large  profits  are  sliced  ofiF  their 
li»uls  them  to  ask  about  all  that  enters  into  the  trade  — 
of  matcriaK  ia^urance,  rent,  state  of  the  market  and  all  the 
aeatlons,  indeed,  that  enter  into  the  trade  that  etn[)loys  thenip 
'hej  m^%  in  a  word,  just  beginning  to  grapple  with  the  great 
{Oesllona  of  national  industry^  aad  this  new  energy  of  interest  the 
nlou  organ Jzi*3  and  directs. 

Soon  they  begin  to  experiment  with  politics —  to  see  what  may 

don  IF   through  organized  effort  to  reach  by   legislation   their 

Qomic  end.     U  stands  to  reason  that  they  will   bhinder  sadly 

n  ilealing  with  the  industrial  problem.     But  in  what  Illustrious 

[icompany  they  will  march  1     What  wisest  and  stoutest  head  has 

Slot  t»ecn  muddled  over  some  pha^e  of  this  vast  question?     Note, 

fcawrvcr,  that  these  men  are  beginning  freely,  at  the  sacrifice  of 

time  and  money,  to  reckon  with  the  problem.     Throui^h  these 

organisations  they  are  brought  into  such  vital  relation  to  the 

business  world  and  its  laws  that  they  must  in  their  own  defence 

stndy  the  new  problems  long  and  earnestly, 

Tbcy  not  only  study  and  discuss,  they  begin  to  experiment. 

Like  alt  men  roused  to  stu(fy  anything,  they  begin  to  form  a 

Ui0Ory  about  it.     These  workers  quickly  get  such  theory.    ^*  Labor 

produces  all  wealth,*'  **  Capital  gets  far  loo  large  a  profit/*  etc, 

ITiey  experiment  by  striking. 

Within  eighteen  months  in  the  Union  of  which  I  am  speaking 
are  two  strikes.  Today  the  best  men  say  frankly ;  **  The  strikes 
failed/*  One  of  their  chief  otficials  says  openly :  **  We  can*t  get 
what  we  want  in  that  way/'  The  dull  ones  don*l  see  tins  ycl,  but 
thi»y  are  learning  it. 

I  know  poiitivcly  that  under  thit  experience  an  entirely  oew 
cjuueption  of  the  business  situation  has  been  gained,  and  it  seems 
fair  to  ask  bow  these  mon  would  have  learned  otherwise  so  vain* 
able  a  lesson.  Through  much  hard  contact  with  fact  and  law 
labor  organizations  are  learning  the  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  existence  in  a  growingly  complex  society.  They  are 
learning  the  stiarp,  close  limits  through  which  success  in  this  life 
is  {lossiblc.  They  are  learning  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  vigorous 
oondittons  of  nature  antl  to  economic  law. 

Two  j««r8  ago  1  heard  a  lal>or  leader  and  editor  say:  "We 
Cfto  ralfte  waged  throughout  America  25  per  centa  without  checking 
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business  in   tbe  lea^t,"     Another  speaker  wa«   persuadiag  hi 

auclioDce  that,  under  present  conditions,  five  hours'  work  per  di 

would  be  ample  for  the  comfort  of  all.     When  the  wage-earner*  i 

such  a  political  society  as  ours  hold  to  such  errors  as   these,  ho^r-  «rr»o^ 

can  they  be  taught  tbe  aoberer  reality? 

They  are  stirred  into  intense  intellectual  activity  on  the  subjLcr  j»  -7»^t 
they  are  organixed  and  grimly  determined  to  use  votes  to  gaium  ■  -^^t 
tlieir  economic  end.  Under  such  circumstances  is  it  not  fortunaU^-^^S'-^t^ 
that,  even  at  considerable  expense  to  business,  they  can  bo  tnughw  m^^M 
the  truth  about  political  and  business  ix)ssibilitics?  That  thcs»-*^<s 
Unions  are  doing  just  this  most  needled  work  no  one  can  doubt:^  ^^^t 
who  looks  fairly  at  the  facts.  Signs  of  greater  soberness  can  be 
seen  all  along  the  line.  A  growing  caution  appears  everywhere  in 
their  papers  and  in  their  published  resolutions.  I  could  give  a 
hundred  instances  of  which  the  following  is  typicul : 

The  silk  hatters  some  weeks  since  reported :  **  Experience  btis 
taught  us  the  utter  futility  of  strikes/*  Is  it  at  all  probable  that 
these  bat-makers  would  have  learned  this  moat  valuable  lesson  in 
any  other  way.  Strikes  lessened ;  meantime,  the  amount  of  the 
product  le!?sened  wages ;  interfered  with  burliness ;  did,  ind^ 
a  good  deal  of  mischief.  But  every  thoughtful  student  sees 
this  movement  something  deeper  than  the  merely  material  result* 

Can  we  not  bear  to  have  the  world's  business  bothered  a  li 
if  we  get  another  and  higher  value  out  of  it,  a  value  that,  even  fol 
the  business,  will  finally  justify  itself? 

Another  Union  says  ;  ^'^  We  have  trie 3  boycott  and  strike  and 
see  that  we  can't  get  what  we  want  in  that  way,**  What  preciisi-ly 
hag  been  learned  here?  They  have  learned  how  fatal  It  la  to 
tamper,  by  rude  means,  with  that  infinitely  delicate  mech&otsi 
through  which  the  world's  industry  is  carried  on,  and  thus,  in 
more  aoooessful  and  older  Unions*  prudence,  forethought  and 
honest  endeavor  to  study  the  situation  are  taking  the  place  of 
clumsy  art!  See. 

Let  any  one  study  the  history  of  most  of  tbe  older  Unions,  and 
it  will  appear  that  at  first  there  was  a  sort  of  savage  selfishness  of 
the  narrowest  type.  At  first  no  point  of  view  but  their  own. 
Then,  under  experience,  it  is  found  necessary  to  reckon  in  ihe  in- 
terest of  the  emfiloyer  as  well,  and,  finally,  that  constant  refer- 
ence has  to  be  made  to  public  opinion  and  to  society  at  large. 

Here  in  little  is  the  history  of  progress  in  every  separate  group 
that  makes  society*     Here  is  the  chief  value  of  such  organizations. 
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Tb^y  are  helping  to  build  up  the  social  iostmct  as  sgainst  the 
QiUtic  mstJDCt.  They  are  forcing  large  hcKiies  of  uninstructed 
I  to  deal  long  and  earnestly  l>oth  with  the  theory  and  practice 
IT  todustrial  problems.  They  are  doing  ibis  in  such  a  way  aa 
1  discipline  their  members  into  a  capacity  for  wiser  citizenship. 
I  doubt  if  any  single  influence  in  this  country  acts  more  directly 
more  powerfully  towards  this  end  of  making  the  kind  of  man 
Eepublic  wants  than  these  Unions. 

spite  of  overmuch  that  is  petty  and  tyrannical  the  Unions 
Kiiemselves  little  republics,  exercising  upon  their  members  an 
InQuence  distinctly  intellectual  and  moral.  The  method  of  elec- 
tion, the  system  of  voting,  the  holding  of  office,  the  constant  test- 
ing of  personal  fitness  for  special  duties,  the  way  in  which  respon- 
libtlity  is  thrown  upon  the  individual,  the  way  in  which 
resfxjnsibiUty  is  taken  by  the  whole  body,  as  in  case  of  a  dishonest 
rcasurer ;  tlie  whole  machinery  iudeed  is  such  as  to  bring  the 
I  under  a  measure  of  essentially  moral  discipline.  The  discipline 
>ral  because  the  will  of  the  individual  is  forced  to  submit 
j<gnlarly  to  the  organized  will  of  the  whole. 

These  Unions  are,  in  a  word,  industrial  and  political  schools, 
I  traching  in  oar  midst  to  some  million  and  a  half  of  men,  the  very 
[<iuatities  of  disciplined  intelligence  which  are  growing  daily  more 
indispensible  to  our  democratic  society.  To  those  who  need  it 
[mast  Uiey  are  teaching  the  habit  of  obedience  to  something  outside 
[themselves.  They  are  learning  here  through  their  own  free  in- 
itiative both  to  govern  and  be  governed.  This  capacity  of  snb- 
[mittiog  to  laws  that  they  themselves  have  made  is  the  hopeful 
[begiiiniog  of  an  education,  political  aod  industrial,  that  society 
fwili  more  and  more  ncisd  in  our  immediate  future. 

Through  and  by  the  heip  of  these  organizations  their  struggles, 
[fxperiments  and  defeats  so  react  upon  themselves  that  the  hardest 
raod  most  valuable  of  all  lessons  is  being  taught  them.  The  Unions 
are  making  their  members  daily  more  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
world'a  business  sccordiug  to  its  own  laws;  they  are  making  them 
I  loore  capable,  through  repeated  experiences  and  struggles,  of 
Ittaing  more  cautiously  and  wisely  the  forces  of  politics  in  the  in- 
[duatriii]  eiphere. 

The  Unions  are,  in  a  word,  training  the  wage-earner  into  Ihtr 
I  ftors  (losst  bill  tics  of  a   larger  and  safer  citizenship.      For  such 
i«eniee  ia  it  not  fair  that  we  should  be  toward  them  a  little  more 
ditcrimlaaUiig  and  Just? 
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6.    WOMAN  AND  THE  TEMPERANCE  QUESTION. 

(Rend  September  9.) 

**  Temperance  and  the  Woman  i7u^s^»o""  would  be  a  I 
of  my  theme  quite  as  descriptive  of  its  real  slgDlfieaDce  as  the 
chosen ;  for,  as  the  slave  came  to  freedom,  not  ])y  any  preacril:^^*^ 
route,  but  along  the  ** oblique  line"  of  an  armed  eontcDtton  abo***^ 
rights,  state   and   national,  so  woman  is  taking  her  true  place 
the  world,  and  will  be  freed  from  her  artificial  disabilities  as 
outcome  of   the  mighty  modern   contention  between  salooo  at^  * 
home.     All  this  is  to  be  done  in   face  of  the  time-worn  and  tim^^^ 
disproved  objection  that  **  you  cannot  handle  two  issues  At  a  time. 
History  affords  repeated  proofs  that  if  you   lack  the  n^rve  to 
this,  *•  two  issues  at  a  time"  will  very  likely  handle  you, 

Washington  and  his  compatriots  had  to  decide  at  the  same  timi 
the  tremendous  question  of  framing  a  new  government  anil  Ogbtinj 
an  old  tyranny.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  cyclone  in  the  mora] 
heavens.  One  cloud  meets  another  at  a  given  angle ;  they  joii 
forces,  pool  their  issues,  sweep  before  them  the  existing  order  oi 
things,  clear  the  air,  and  new  adjustments  folia w  in  their  wake. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  regularly  organized  temperance 
society  in  America  was  formed  in  this  most  famous  of  all  counties] 
for  cold  water  —  Saratoga.  Naturally  enougli,  the  two  professions, 
devoted  to  health  of  the  body  and  spirit  —  L  e.,  the  medical  and 
ministerial  —  stood  sponsors  at  its  christening.  Dr.  Billy  J.  Clark 
and  Rev,  Dr.  Lebbeus  Armstrong  called  the  meeting,  in  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Moreau,  in  the  year  1808,  that  resulted  in  this  first 
society.  Naturally  L*nough,  too,  that  meeting  was  convened  in  a 
school  house,  prophetic  of  the  days,  less  than  eighty  years  later, 
when,  in  that  very  school,  scientific  instrnction  against  the  use  of 
into3cicant«  should  be  given  by  order  of  the  State. 

Most  unnaturally,  however,  no  women  were  invited  to  attend* 
and  none  so  far  forgot  the  prescril>ed  dimensions  of  her  **spl*ere** 
as  to  take  her  knitting  work,  and  from  the  vestibule  of  the  old 
school  house  lend  an  ear  to  the  proceedings  of  the  men.  Tims  \ 
passed  on  ;  the  temperance  reform  spread  slowly ;  in  1833  its  first 
national  convention  was  held  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
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^kvid  io  1S5^  the  eeeoMd  eonveDed  iu  Saratoga.  Amoug  the  dele- 
^at^fl  here  was  Gov.  Trimble  of  Oliio,  and  with  Lim,  froni  the 
fl^lwftjs  pTOgr€*Sfeive  Wt'st,  cuhjc  bis  bright  young  tianghter  Eliza. 
TTbe  ccDVcntion  was  so  small  that  its  preliminary  meetings,  at 
l^ftst,  were  held  in  n  hotel,  and  the  Goveroor»  as  a  matter  of  course, 
^roGght  his  daughter  with  him  to  the  first  session;  but,  before 
►nteriiig,  her  quick  eye  noted  the  entire  absence  of  ladies  (mm 
group,  and  she  whispered  to  her  father,  **  I  don't  like  to  go  In, 
fthall  be  all  alone.**  The  go-ahead  Governor,  nothing  daunted, 
Da*le  Ibis  significant  reply  :  **  No  daugliter  of  mine  must  l>e  afraid 
tren  if  abe  is  all  alone  iu  a  good  cause/'  With  this  be  led  her  to 
at,  and  Kliza  Trimble  was  the  first  woman  ever  admitted  to  a 
>Dal  tempera  nee  convention.  Thirty-seven  years  later,  as  Mr«* 
•Jadge  Thompson,  of  Hrllsboro,  Oliio,  this  same  woman  led  the 
irst  pmying  band  of  that  wonderful  **  crusade"  which,  in  the 
jfganic  form  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union*  State, 
utional.  and  world  wide,  still  goes  marcliing  on  to  victory. 
It  \%  due  to  the  Good  Templars  (organized  in  1851)  to  name  the 
fact  that  from  the  first  they  have  admitted  women  to  membership 
and  to  all  but  the  highest  olRcc  iu  their  society,  and  later  on,  other 
temperaDce  associations  have  done  the  same^  until  now  there  is 
I  not,  ia  the  United  States  at  least,  au  organization  of  any  impor- 
tance in  which  women  are  not  included. 

It  fraa  at  the  temperance  conventions  held  in  New  York  State, 
la  1852-3,  that  the  intolerance  of  men  who  would  not  admit  women 
ai  delegatea  gave  its   first  great  impetus  to  the  Women *s  Riglita 
movi-ment,  and  it  may  be  claimed,  without  doing  any  injustice  to 
j  Soaan  li.  Anthony,  that  grand  pioneer  of  temperance  and  the 
I  wofDAD  question,  or  to  her  associate^,  that  the  **  woman  movement " 
of  to*flay  ia  nowhere  so  systematically  organized,  or  so  steadily 
and  powerfoUy  growing,  as  in  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
'  Unicm    and    the   prohibition    party.     But   it  should   be   distiuctly 
uaderatood,  that   while   frankly   avowed,    this   movement   is  the 
t4»bli(^ne«  wbile  the  temperance  is  the  straight  line ;  tbis  is  by  indi- 
rection, white  temperance  is  the  direct  issue;    this  movement  la 
the ''Med  huise  elaim/' while  prohilutiou  is  tije  war  horse  in  the 
[forc*front  of  the  battle;    this  movement  *'' of  the  women  by  the 
Women  for  the  women,"  though  switched  firora  its  side-track  to  the 
main  line,  has  not  tlie  right  of  way,  for  that  belungs  to  the  prolri- 
UtJbn  cmiiiie  itself. 
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The  evolution  of  the  toropcrancfi  reform  haa  clearly  shown 
that  it  must  be  many- sided  if  it  would  adequately  cope  with  its 
manV'^ided  foe*  The  drink  liabit  and  the  liquor  trafiic  are  like  an 
entrenched  fortresa,  approached  Ijy  mnny  roads^  along  each  of 
which  a  skilled  general  will  send  a  detachment  of  the  army.  The 
entrance  to  each  is  coaimanded  bj  a  gun  that  must  be  either  spiked 
or  taken .  In  their  days  of  inexperience  men  crowded  all  their 
forces  against  the  drink  babit  itself,  seeking  to  cut  off  the  demand, 
and  overlooking  the  immense  part  that  the  supplv  and  the  tempting 
display  of  a  luxury  have  in  creating  this  demand.  But  the  argu- 
ment of  defeat  taught  them  that  they  must  have  at  least  two 
issues  ;  must  simultuDoudly  attack  demand  and  supply.  Not  until 
they  had  been  sixty  years  at  work  did  they  found  the  National  Pub- 
lishing Suciety  in  New  York,  and  thus  prove  by  their  works  that 
their  faith  was  based  upon  the  educated  conscience  of  the  people. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  women  are  the  natural  teachers  of  the 
race,  beginning  with  it  earliest,  and  standing  by  it  latest;  at  any 
rate,  wben,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  wamen  of  the  nation 
assembled  in  a  temperance  convention,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Ohio  crusade  of  J 873-4^  they  proceeded  to  ''  branch  out"  on  the 
educational  and  other  lines  in  a  fashion  that  has  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  the  movement.  The  committee  on  **  a  plan  of  work** 
rejiorted  sixteen  specification s»  several  of  them  being  then  for  the 
first  time  brought  forward.  From  this  report  the  following  extracts 
are  taken ; 

'^  Since  organization  is  the  sun-glass  which  brings  to  a  focns 
scattered  rays  of  influence,  we  urge  the  formation  of  a  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  in  c\ery  State,  city,  town  and  village. 
The  evolution  of  temperance  ideas  is  in  this  order :  The  people 
are  informed,  convinced,  convicted,  pledged.  With  these  facts  in 
view  we  urge :  The  careful  cireulaticn  of  temperance  literature 
in  the  people's  homes  and  in  saloons ;  teaching  the  children,  in 
Sunday  Schools  and  public  schools,  the  ethics,  chemistry,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  of  total  abstinence ;  seeking  permission  to  edit 
a  column  in  the  interest  of  temperance  in  every  newspaper  in  the 
land,  and  in  all  possible  ways  enlisting  the  press  in  this  reform ; 
endeavoring  to  secure  from  the  pastors,  everywhere,  frequent  tem- 
perance sermons  and  special  services  iu  connection  with  the  weekl/ 
prayer  meeting,  and  the  Sunday  School  at  stated  intervals,  if  they 
be  only  quarterly ;  estatdishing  an  anti-treat  league ;  temperance 
coffee  rooms,  and  friendly  inns ;  homes  for  inebriate  women ; 
reformed  men's  clubs ;  the  multiplication  of  public  drinking  foun- 
tains ;  carefully  studying  to  increase  the  counter  attractions  of  the 
home  as  against  the  saloon  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  appointing  a 
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^bpecia!  time  for  united  prayer  each  day."  In  conclusion,  the  belief 
ms  expresses)  that  *"  we  may  live  to  see  America^  beloved  mother  of 
'^rice-grrateful  daughters.  Bet  at  Hhorty,  fnll  and  complete,  from 
Mommy  King  Gnmbrinus  and  (!cry  old  King  Alcohol/* 

The  aplril  of  this  reoiarkable  conyention,  and  of  all  thoae  that 
liave  stieceeded  it,  is  ahowo  to  the  closing  resolution,  unanimously 

^B    Mtrndved^  Tbat^  recognizing  the  fact  that  our  cause  is  and  will 
^k^  Sated  by  mighty,  determined  and  relentless  forces,  we  will, 

Br  _   in  Him  who  is  the  IMnee  of  Peace,  meet  argument  with 

fcftiguuit'Ut.  HM  <  rit  wilh  |>alience,  denunciation  with  kindness, 

|HU}d  all  our  (.  -  and  dangers  with  prayer." 

It  ta  given  to   few  reformers  to  see  their  plans  so  generally 

udopled  within  a  period  so  brief  as  that  which  has  elapsed  since 

.his  Cleveland  Convention.     As  is  well  known,  the  International 

Sunday  School  Convention,  at  its  Atlanta  meeting  in  1881^  in 
[ response  to  a  great  petition  presented  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  took 
I  favorable  action  on  the  request  for  a  quarterly  temperauce  lesson 
)i&  tlie  luieruational  series,  and  the  two  trienaial  conventions  since 

then  have  strengthened  the  provision,  by  which  nearly  eight  mil- 
[lion  Sunday  School  children  are  placed  under  temperance  iustruc- 
*  tioQ  iVom  the  Bible  point  of  view. 

In    1882    the   first   scientitic  t-emperance    instruction    law   was 

iiiopted  by  Vermont,  and  that  great  work  has  been  carried  steadily 
'  forward  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  tintil  now,  in  twenty-two  States  and 

nine  territories,  the  study  of  hygiene,  ''  with  especial  reference  to 

the  effecta  of  stimulants  and  narcotic^,**  is  by  legal  enactment 
I  regularly  taught  in  all  grades,  and  in  several  States  a  failure  to  do 

this  Involves  a  forfeiture  of  the  educational  fund.  Besides  all 
j  llirii,  the  first  temj»erance  legislation  ever  won  from  the  reluctant 
[}>»atJonal  Congress  (in  1886)  was  a  result  of  the  combined  attack 

of  our  white  ribbon  forces  led  by  Mrs,  Mary  H.  Hunt  of  Boston, 
jour  national  supori'itendent  of  this  branch  of  work.  By  its  pro- 
I  ¥Ui«>ns  the  seieutifie  temperance  law  now  es^tends  to  all  the  territo- 
I  rlcs,  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  Naval  Academy 
[  at  Annapolis,  and  wherever  any  school  receives  funds  from  the 

I'oi'  -^  trea-iury,  tlnm  placin'^  six  millious  of  children  under 

I  tem^^.. instruction  from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 

ITmier  the  general  divisions  of  preventive,  cducatiaital,  evange- 

lUUc,  social  and  legal,  and  the  department  ol  organization,  the 
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National  W.  C.  T,  U.  now  carries  on  forty  distinct  lines  of  work, 

and  it  is,  witfi  its  thirty-eiglil  auxiliary  Si  ate,  and  nine  territorial 
nnioiis,  besides  that  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  the  largest  society 
ever  composed  exclusively  of  women  and  conducted  entirely  by 
tliem.  It  ha8  been  organized  in  every  State  and  territory  of  the 
nation^  and  locally  in  about  ten  thousand  towns  aud  cities.  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Australia  have  also  organized.  As  a  general 
estimate  (the  returns  being  altogether  incomplete),  we  think  the 
number  of  local  unions  in  the  United  States  aliont  ten  thousand, 
including  Young  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Unions,  with  a 
following  of  over  two  hnndred  thousand,  besides  numerous  juvenile 
organizations.  This  society  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  great 
temperance  crusade  of  1873-4,  and  is  a  union  of  Christian  women 
for  educating  the  young;  forming  a  better  public  sentiment; 
reforming  the  drinking  ciasftcs ;  transforming,  by  the  power  of 
divine  grace,  tliose  who  are  enslaved  by  alcohol ;  and  securing  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  lifjuor  traffic.  Its  auxilliaries  have  been, 
confessedly,  the  chief  factors  in  State  campnigus  for  local  option, 
statutory  prohihitmn  and  constitntional  amendment.  It  has  united 
Northern  aud  Southern  women  in  a  common  work  for  Gotl  and 
home  and  native  land,  thus  sweeping  away  the  alienation  of  yeara, 
and  replacing  It  by  sisterly  affection,  tender  and  devoted.  It  has 
founded  a  publishing  house  and  a  temperance  paper  (7V«?  Union 
Signal  in  Chicago)  which  are  today  exercising  an  in doence  exceeded 
b}*  no  similar  agency  in  the  nation.  Over  fifty  millions  of  pages  ore 
printed  by  this  Woman's  Tempera uce  Publication  Associalion  in 
1887.  Five  editors  are  employed,  and  about  seventy  other  helpers. 
Four  papers  are  regularh*  publishecl,  and  The  Union  SigncU  has  the 
largest  circnklitiu  of  any  religions  weekly  in  Chicago. 

The  departments  of  Heredity  and  Hygiene  in  the  National  W. 
C,  T.  U.,  which  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  alcohol  dclosion,  are 
of  great  practical  usefulness  in  the  homes  of  the  people;  its  work 
among  the  children  in  Sunday  Schools,  loyal  temperance  legions, 
aud  kindergartens ;  its  eflbrts  to  influence  college  students  and  to 
train  and  organize  young  women  for  a  pbilanthropic  life;  its  evan- 
gelistic work  for  the  non-church- going  class,  for  railway  employeea, 
soldiers,  sailors,  miners  —  especially  for  drinking  men  of  every 
class, —  all  these  have  proved  the  breadth  of  its  comprehension 
and  the  tirelessness  of  its  zc,al»  The  80ciety*s  eflbrts  to  reach  tbe 
pauper  aud  the  prisoner,  to  establish  reformatories  and  homes  for 
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e  frretcbe*!  victims  of  inobriety  and  tlieir  milTering  chiMren,  and 
Temperance    Flower  Missiau,   iipijeal  to  every   pbilantbropic 

iirt. 

It  hiis  pentjeiitefj  public  sentiment  by  its  steady  advances  upon 

e  pri^s  through  weekly  and  montbly  temperance  bulletins  and 
0  ocmntlesd  lectures  and  conventions,  until  the  outlawing  of  tbe 

looo  and  the  protection  of  tbe  home  have  become  the  watch* 
ords  of  the  people,  and  will  soon  be  the  war-cry  of  governmental 

This  society  has  sought  to  purify  popular  holidays,  coming  with 
i  msterly  influence  to  tbe  fairs,  celebrations,  encampments  and 
positions,  and  by  its  unrequited  toil,  providing  refreshments, 
eping  alcoholic  fX)isouij  otf  the  grounds,  circulating  pure  water 
pure  literature^  while  its  appeals  to  officers  and  legistators 

ftve  often  been  rewanle^l  by  tbe  banishment  of  alcoholic  poidons 

rom  these  gdeat  play-grounds  of  tbe  pe^^ple.     It  has  battled  for 

e  maiotenaoce  of  the  American  Sabbath,  sought  to  introduce  the 

ice  of  the  grape  at  sacramental  tables,  and  to  secure  a  day  of 

nyer  for  temperance  in  the  week  of  prayer. 

II  has  circulated  countless  petitions  and  addressed  synods  and 

inferences,  teachers*  associations  and  medical  societies,  as  well 
legislatures,  state  ami  national,  always  with  one  object  and  with 

DC  pUrnt  *'  We  beseech  you  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  alcohoticd, 

Dd  toautlaw  the  liquor  trafTle.** 

Id  recent  jcare  it  has  bravely  championed  the  cause  of  social 
rity  and  tbe  White  Cross  movement,  which  seeks  to  Instruct  tbe 

Dcing  manhood  of  tbe  nation,  uplifting  and  presen  ing  it  from  the 

lys  that  take  bohl  upon  death.     It  also  strives  to  redeem  outcast 

imeii  fVom  n  slavery  worse  than  that  of  chains,  and  by  better 

to  secure  protection  to  women  and  girls  fh>m  the  cruelties  of 

tal  men* 

It  has  sent  forth  its  call  to  all  ci\  ilized  lands  for  a  union  of 

t»manhoo<l  against  the  brain-poJBons  which  are  tbe  greatest  foe 
borne,  ami  a  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  tbe  result,  which  has  its 
ijsera  in  Japan,  China,  Imlia,  8wit2erland,  Scandinavia,  and 
oy,  has  enliiled  Australia  and  tbe  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
at  its  head  Mrs*  Margaret  Lucas,  the  sister  of  John  Bright. 
At   present   a   grent    building   to    be   called   a   ^"Temperance 
mplc'*  i«i  pnijeclcd,  to  be  btiilt  in  Chicago  at  a  cost  of  seveml 
ndred  thousand  dollars,  and  to  furnish  accommodations  for  the 
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publishing  house,  training  school,  oftlcers'  parlors,  a  tempe?  ^*^' 
library,  auditorium,  etc.,  also  to  be  a  source  of  large  reveo  « *« 
means  of  office  rentals.     Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse  Is  the  bC-  ^'^ 
prime  mover  in  this  enterprise. 

A  Temperance  Hospital  has  been  already  opened,  to  de^ 
strate  the  practicability  of  the  sttoeessAil  treatment  of  dl« 
without  the  use  of  alcoholics. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  resume  that  the  curse  of  Darcotic  sC-  ~^'^^' 
laots  has  never  been  antagonized  at  so  muny  points^  or  thr*!::^''?^ 
methods  so  systematized  as  those  of  the  W,  C  T.  U.  A  dt^^^* 
guished  Southern  gentleman^  im [pressed  by  these  considerat 
and  the  unique  spirit  of  this  new  organization^  declared  that 
four  letters  that  stand  for  its  name  were  abbreviations  of  ** 
Come  To  Unite  **  so  far  as  good  people  are  concerned,  and  in 
case  of  bad  ones,  **  We  Come  To  Upset." 

It  may  be  fairly  questioned  if  any  one  society  has  ever  deV 
oped  so  many  experts  and  j|)ecialists.     Each  superintendent  oi 
department  (and  there  are  forty)  has  an  associate  in  each  Stat- 
she  in  turn  has  one  in  each  local  union  ;  and  the  motto  of  ea 
among  these  thousands  is,  **'  This  one  thing  I  do/*     By  aboltshin; 
the  cumbrous  method  of  **  committees  "  and  making  each  ap|K>iTil4^ 
a  woman  of  one  work,  aspiration  is  quickened,  respniisihilitv  ft 
and  desired  results  are  far  more  certainly  assured. 

The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  is   continually  tracing   the  diseaeeil 
conditions  of  some  new  nerve  of  the  body  politic  to  the  braiin 
poison  curse,  and  seeking  ont  some  added  methoil  by  which  thii 
poison  may  be  neutralized.     For  instance,  it  believes  that  there  is 
a  dose  relationship  between  the  tobacco  and  the  alcohol  habiU, 
and  has  organized  a  special  effort  to  forewarn  boys  against  thiij 
danger,  and  to  commit  young  ladies   against  the  toleration  of  tin 
cigar.     The  old  lady  was  a  modern  type  who,  upon  seeing  ahnostj 
in  line  a  distillery,  a  brewery,  and  a  tobacco  warehouse,  said 
"*  Vm  glad  ihe  women  haven't  got  all  that  stuff  to  smoke  andchevf' 
and  s waller  down/' 

The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  sympathizes  deeply  with  the  youu] 
men  of  this  age,  hampered  in  their  struggle  for  a  wholesome 
cleanly  life,  by  society's  low  standard,  and  hedged  about  by  ii 
treacherous  customs  and  cowai^ly  laws.  To  offset  the  dealer'i 
avarice  by  woman's  instinct  of  self-protection,  and  to  match  ihi 
drinker's  love  of  liquor  b^'  his  mother's  love  of  him,  are  its  slej 
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fast  and  by  no  means  fatile  aims.  Its  faith  is  optimistic,  as  the 
reformer's  mast  altvays  be.  It  believes  that  the  poison  habits  of 
the  nation  can  be  cured  by  an  appeal  to  the  intellect  through  argu- 
ment, to  the  heart  through  sympathy,  and  to  the  coiiscieDce 
throogh  the  motives  of  religion,  but  that  the  traffic  in  these  poisons 
can  be  best  controlled  by  prohibitory  law.  In  this  faith  it  goes 
forward,  genial  as  sunshine,  steadfast  as  gravitation,  and  persistent 
as  a  Christian's  faith.  It  has  learned  to  use  the  weapons  of  the 
eneoij;  while  they  brew  beer,  it  is  brewing  public  sentiment; 
while  they  distil  whisky,  it  distils  facts  and  arguments ;  while 
thej  rectify  spirits,  it  helps  rectify  the  spirit  of  humanity,  which 
was  made  for  truth,  and  will  ere  long  perceive,  embrace,  and  live 
it  cot  into  the  customs  of  society'  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Oar  organization  has  taken  as  its  motto.  For  God  and  Home 
and  Native  Land;  and  as  its  watchword,  No  sectarianism  in 
religion,  no  sectionalism  in  politics,  no  sex  in  citizenship. 

We  repudiate  high  license,  believing  it  to  be  a  method  by  which 
Jdammon  is  yoked  to  the  car  of  King  Alcohol,  and  moral  chloro- 
form administered  to  the  voter.  We  accept  the  word  "  high"  in 
relation  to  the  laws  against  the  liquor  traffic  only  when  it  forms  a 
part  of  our  favorite  polysyllable,  pro-hi-hition.  We  have  found  in 
our  study  of  the  traffic  that  it  is  entrenched  in  politics  as  well  as 
law,  and  we  are  determined  to  follow  it  whithersoever  it  goetli. 

We  believe  that  national  prohibition  is  the  goal  toward  which  we 
are  to  work  for  home  protection,  and  that  anything  less  is  neces- 
sarily a  fractional  measure,  impossible  of  satisfactory  enforcement. 
Wo  are  therefore  Senator  Blair's  most  active  allies  in  securing 
petitions  from  the  people  to  this  end,  and  we  are  also  in  favor  of 
his  great  educational  bill,  for  wherever  schools  are  multiplied  there 
scientific  temperance  instruction  will  more  generally  prevail. 

We  believe  that  whatever  enlarges  the  relation  of  woman  to  the 
state,  increases  the  power  of  the  home  against  the  saloon  ;  there- 
fore we  have  a  department  of  franchise,  and  an  army  of  workers 
devoted  to  removing  all  the  political,  legal  and  financial  disabilities 
of  women.  We  want  the  ballot  because  the  liquor  traffic  is 
entrenched  in  law,  and  law  grows  out  of  the  will  of  majorities, 
and  majorities  of  women  are  against  the  liquor  traffic.  But  as 
steam  can  be  applied  to  locomotion  only  through  an  engine,  and 
electricity  can  be  utilized  only  through  a  battery,  so,  in  a  republic, 
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we  can  condenee  the  opinion  of  this  majority  of  women  into  law 

only  through  the  magical 

'*  Weapon  which  eume§  down  m  still 
Aa  suowflttkes  fall  upon  tlie  nod ; 
But  executes  a  freeman's  will 
As  lightnings  do  the  will  of  God,** 

Since,  then,  the  ballot  in  woman's  hand  means,  in  Kfinaas  and 
wherever  secured,  the  liquor  traiBc  worsted,  we  regard  thU  enfran- 
chiaement  of  women  aa  a  part  of  the  great  mission  by  which  the 
party  of  the  fliture  shall  redeem  the  republic  from  its  most  threat- 
ening foe. 

The  prohibition  party,  primarily  organized  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Hqiior  tral?lc,  has  had  the  prescience  to  incorporate  in  ita  plat- 
form, which  boldly  takes  sides  on  everj^  vital  issne  of  the  day,  a  plank 
in  favor  of  woman's  enfranchisement.  First,  because  this  party 
is  devoted  to  prohibition  by  law,  and  secondly  because  it  baa 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  prohibition  by  woman*8  ballot^ 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  the  faithful  friend 
and  ally  of  this  new  movement  in  our  politics,  which  we  believe 
will  give  to  the  working  man  his  rights,  protect  the  homes  of  the 
nation,  and  enthrone  Christ  in  the  government.  We  believe  that 
any  custom,  traffic  or  party  on  which  a  good  woman  cannot  look 
with  favor,  is  irrevocably  doomed.  Their  welcome  of  her  presence 
and  her  power  is  to  be  the  final  test  of  their  fitness  to  survive ;  all 
Christian  civilization  is  radiant  with  the  demonstration  of  this 
truth.  Woman  will  yet  fultil  her  mission  to  make  the  whole  world 
home-like,  for  she  carries  the  spirit  of  the  home  into  every  place 
she  enters,  and  she  will  enter  every  place  on  this  round  earth. 
We  believe  that  woman,  side  by  side  with  man,  will  solve  the  tem- 
perance question,  and  that  thus  only  is  its  solution  possible. 


IX.      VAPERS  OF  THE  JURISPRUDENCE  DEPARTMENT. 


h    THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  TRIAL  BY  JURY. 

ST  o.  n,  cnAuB%uMsAiis,  ESQ.,  OF  itew  Tomx. 

(Read  S«ptember  a> 

l^Inglifth  law  —  meaniDg  by  this  term,  tbe  law  which  In  general 

t^i^valU  in  English-speaking  countries  and  nations, —  is  to  a  degree 

^^ti|>aral!eleil  in  other  sydtems*  ancient  or  moilern,  an   historical 

BYOwtfa.     If  we  direct  our  attention  to  any  important  feature  or 

l^Hocipte  of  this  law,  we  find   that  such   feature  or  principle  not 

^^nl J  comes  down  from  a  remote  period  in  the  past,  but  that  its 

prf««ent  fortn  and  function  is  largely  the  result  of  the  events^  cus- 

^onw,  usages  and  general  histoncal  inQuences  which  have  marked 

^^   hiatory  and  illustrated  its  progress.     There  is  no  important 

^^I'mocli  af  our  present  jurisprudence  which  does  not  at  once  demon- 

•trmbe  third  fact.     The  English  law  of  Real  Property,  iueludieg  all 

|»t«  leAiHng  topics  —  the  nature  and  kinds  of  Estates,  the  morles  of 
C^^Qreyniice,  the  law  of  Title,  DeseenCf  Devise,  and  Inheritance*— 
"Uie  law  of  Mortgages,  the  vast  range  of  rights  of  Persons  and  of 
*rhltig»,  as  they  exist  and  affect  us  today,  are  deeply  intertwined 
with    the  whole  development  of  English   society.     Indeed,  if  I 
WBff9  to  select  the  characteristic  of  English  law  and  jurisprudence 
^^    wbkb  seeiDS  most  strongly  to  diflTerenttate  it   from  other  legal 
^H    aj^iletos  now  or  heretofore  prevalent,  I  should  point  to  ita  strictly 
^^    hbtorical  continuity  and  development^ — its  slow  evelution  from 
bialanc  germs  and  forces  —  its  genuine  correspondence  and  har- 
moiiy  with   the   changing   or  advancing   demands  of  successive 

kfieHods  and  times. 
I  tlilnk  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  valuable  and  distinctive 
^DDtribution  which  the  present  age  or  genemtion  has  made  to  the 
flun  oi  human  knowledge  —  to  civilization,  in  a  broad  sense  —  is 
tbe  method  or  hat>it  of  investigating  and  explaining  phenomena  of 
amliire  and  life  by  the  light  of  their  historical  origin  and  develop 
menl.  I  look,  therefore^  U|>on  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  and 
Charlea  Darwin  as  the  discoverers,  iu  a  genuine  sense,  of  new 
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worlds — ^vast,  illimitablo  domaiDS  of  knowledge  and  wisdoro* 
From  such  studies,  led  l»y  such  guides,  we  have  8i>elled  ont  what 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  al)  nntural  existence,  more  sweeping  in  Utt 
slreteh,  deeper  in  its  reaclu  higher  and  more  fruitful  in  its  resultii 
and  propliccies,  than  any  known  to  former  generations.  That  law 
la  no  other  than  the  cosmic  law  of  development  —  evolution  ^ — a 
law  which  cotiiradicts  no  ^ound  learning  of  the  past,  destroja 
nothing  valuable  in  old  opinions  and  faiths,  hut  makes  rounded 
wimt  before  was  fragmentary,  explains  what  before  was  inexpli- 
cable, and  (h'scloses  new  lines  and  sure  prophecies  of  adraooe  not 
Ijefore  dreamed  of. 

No  field  of  human  history,  it  s^ms  to  roe,  la  shown  ta  have 
been  more  complelely  under  I  he  reigu  of  Ibis  law  than  the  field  of 
EogliBh  law.  We  have  been  truly  told  by  the  highest  authority^, 
that  "  the  earliest  notion  of  law  is  not  the  enunciation  of  a  prin- 
ciple, but  a  jutlgmeut  in  a  particular  case*"  By  a  process  as  logical 
as  natural,  we  pass  by  a  series  of  judgments  in  similar  cases,  to 
rules  and  principles  of  general  application — reaching  in  ihia  way 
the  idea  and  fact  of  Ute  Law,  English  law  is  in  this  respect  scarcely 
peculiar,  for  this  niliric  of  growth  has  prevailed  historically,  in  a 
large  sense,  in  all  impt'rtant  systems  of  law.  English  law,  howevert 
has  had  three  chief  sources,  or  to  slate  it  more  exactly,  it  has  in 
its  development  assumed  three  leading  forms,  moved  along  three 
main  lines — unwritten  law*  written  law,  and  statute  law*  I  do 
not  think  it  correct  to  ascribe  our  law  chiefly  to  the  process  and 
source  which  we  usually  call  the  common  law-  Our  common  law, 
in  the  order  of  time,  preceded  for  the  most  part  the  other  forma 
and  sources  of  our  law.  As  ihe  btirons  at  Runnymede  are  said  to 
have  marked  their  assent  to  Magna  Charta  with  their  sword-btlta, 
l>ecause  they  could  not  write,  so  our  earliest  law  by  obvious  necea- 
sity  was  unwritten*  But  our  Equity  law,  which  is  mainly  written 
law,  grew  by  the  same  methods  and  from  the  same  sources, —  the 
waut«»  of  society  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  particular  de- 
cisions. Both  systems  or  branches  were  equally  marked,  in  the 
earlier  stages,  by  a  natural,  silent,  almost  unnoticed  growth  — 
growth,  loo,  at  the  hands  of  courts  and  judges,  not  of  parlia- 
ments, legislatures,  or  law-givers.  Statute  law,  or  law  proceeding 
directly  from  legislative  authority,  which  is  ex  vi  termini  written 
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UiWf  tms  likewiso  from  early  dajs  moved  §tep  by  step  with  the 
other  forms  of  oar  law.  The  great  statutes  of  Heniy  IL,  ©f  Ed- 
W4n1  L,  of  Henry  VII.,  of  Henry  VIIL,  of  Elizabeth,  and  of 
Ohiiles  H,,  are  not  only  great  laiKlmarks  and  bistorioal  sign-posts 
l«  ibe  march  of  EngUsh  law ;  they  are  the  very  sources  — ffTM  €i 
€>rip — of  a  great  part  of  our  settled  law  and  jurisprudence, 
X-ord  B«coD  has  said,  as  pithily  as  trnly,  that  each  feature  of  our 
isiw  can  be  traced  to  its  source,  as  surely  as  each  of  the  converg- 
^^  stfeaaiii  that  make  up  a  great  river  can  be  traced,  by  *^  the 
^ost^  aofl  tinctures  of  the  soil  through  which  it  has  flowed/* 
^«rc50ininoD  law.  equity  law,  statute  law,  — written  and  unwrit- 
|^<sti  law  —  are,  each  alike,  growtfa  —  marked  and  determined  alike 
^y  the  var}  log  ueeils  of  successive  periods  or  exigencies  —  in- 
"^med,  shaped,  moulded,  as  we  now  see  them»  by  the  influences 
a  coDtinuous,  historical,  natural  evolution* 

•*  Kot  Niitiu'«'«  i?lf  more  freely  speak*  in  cryiul  or  iu  oak,"— 

^^iiaa  abe  has  spoken  and  now  speaks  in  the  Law  which  in  general 
-barmcterixes  the  English  race;  and  l>ecause  it  is  a  gro»7r^,  and 
^ot  ft  fabric,  because  it  is,  like  the  manners  and  culture  of  the 
Ice,  the  slow  result  of  development  from  within,  spontaneous  and 
*lf-d«lected*  not  imposed  or  contrived  by  an  authority  or  influ- 
ence fititn  without,  our  English  system  of  law  stands  today  before 
Hie  world,  in  the  almost  uuanimous  judgment  of  the  competent^  as 
tlie  maiit  adequate  embodiment  and  expression  of  the  sense,  as 
roll  c>f  the  metho*!,  of  Civil  Justice ;  that  **  Justice  "  which  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  has  told  us,'  'Ms,  after  all,  the  permanent 
interest  of  all  men,  the  only  security  of  all  Commonwealths;" 
and  of  which  Cicero  said,'  Hoc  veriai^ijnum  tst,  sine  summajustititi 
rmmpublicQm  geri  nullo  modo  po$ne, 

I  have  been  led  to  this  rapid  sum  mat  ion  of  the  characteristic 
aotirces  and  methods  of  English  law,  on  this  occasion,  because  I 
am  8el  to  examine  one  important  feature  of  ita  legal  policy,  one 
a%tial  metbo<i  of  its  legal  administration,  one  remarkable  instru- 
Qieot  of  the  enforcement  of  its  civil  justice  ;  and  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty,  ft  la  my  purpose  to  examine  our  System  of  Trial  by 
Jury,  not  as  a  theory  nor  an  ideal,  but  as  a  fact,  — to  inquire  not 
so  much  how  il  harmonizes   with  a  priori  concc[>tions  or  scientifl- 
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callj-devised  models,  but  rather  what  in  fact  it  is,  what  it  accom- 
plishes, how  it  euits^  has  suitcnd  and  seems  likely  to  suit,  the  wants, 
sentiments,  prejudices,  habits ;  in  a  word,  the  genius  of  the  Kng- 
lish  race. 

Id  making  such  an  examination  of  anj  notable  institution  of 
our  legal  system,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  an  ever-present 
consciousness  of  the  fact  to  which  reference  has  now  been  made — 
that  onr  law  and  our  legal  tufetitutions,  almost  without  exception, 
come  to  UB  hoary  witli  age,  the  slow  moderated  growths  and  accre- 
tions of  many  generations,  and  of  several  centuries ;  that  if  we 
can  boast  of  freedom  and  enlightenment  beyond  other  nationst 
they  are  ours,  because  ours  is 

**A  land  of  settlefl  g:ovemTneTit» 
A  iand  of  old  and  just  renown, 
Wliere  frtt'dom  broadens  slowly  down, 
Fram  precedent  to  precedent/* 

In  his  profound  and  btilliant  chapter  on  the  '*  Modern  Histoiy 
of  the  Laws  of  Nature,"  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  said : — ^ 

*^  There  are  two  special  dangers  to  wliich  law,  and  society,  which 
is  held  together  by  hiw,  appear  to  be  liable  in  their  in- 
fancy. One  of  them  is  that  the  law  may  be  developed  too  rapidly* 
This  occurred  with  the  Codes  of  the  more  progressive  Greek  com- 
munities, which  disembarrassed  themselves  with  astonishing  facil- 
ity from  cumbrous  forms  of  procedure  and  needless  terms  of  art, 
and  soon  ceased  to  attach  any  superstitious  value  to  rigid  rules 
and  prescriptions.  It  was  not  for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  man- 
kind that  they  did  so,  though  the  immediate  beuefit  conferred  on 
their  citizens  maj^  have  been  considerable.  One  of  the  rarest 
qnalittes  of  national  character  is  the  capacity  of  applying  and 
working  out  the  law,  as  such,  at  the  cost  of  constant  miscarriages 
of  Justice,  without  at  the  same  time  losing  the  hope  or  the  wish 
that  law  may  be  conformed  to  a  higher  ideaU" 

Referring,  for  illustration,  to  the  mobility  of  the  Greek  mind 
and  the  tickleness  of  the  Greek  judicial  sense,  he  continues: 

*'  No  durable  system  of  jurisprudence  could  be  produced  in  this 
way.  A  community  which  never  hesitated  to  i^lax  rules  of  writ- 
ten law  whenever  they  stood  in  the  way  of  an  ideally  fwerfect  de- 
cision on  the  facts  of  a  particular  case,  would  only,  if  it  bequeathed 
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ftDj  body  of  judicial  priodples  to  poaterity*  bequeath  one  consist- 
ing of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  which  happened  to  bo  preva- 
lent at  the  time.  Such  jurispnideoce  would  contain  no  fnunewnrk 
to  which  the  more  advanced  conceptions  of  subsequent  ages  could 
be  fitted.  It  would  amount  at  best  to  a  philosophy,  marked  with 
the  imperfections  of  the  civilization  under  which  it  grew  up/'^ 

English  jurisprudence  consists  preeminently  of  judicial  mate- 
rials and  ^'framework"  to  which  the  more  advanced  conceplious 
of  successive  periods  and  generations  have  continuaily  been  tltting 
and  ailjusting  themselves  withotit  break  in  the  contimiity  of  his- 
torical life;  for,  says  Palgrave,' *' by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  wntlen  or  statute  laws  of  England  consists  of  the  declaration, 
the  re-assertion,  the  repetition,  or  the  re-enactment,  of  some  oMer 
law  or  laws,  whether  customary  or  written,  with  additions  or  mod- 
ifications* The  new  building  has  been  raised  on  the  old  gmnnd- 
work  ;  the  institutions  of  one  age  have  alwaj's  lieen  m<Hleled  mal 
formed  from  those  of  the  preceding,  and  their  lineal  descent  has 
never  been  interrupted  or  disturbed/' 

No  more  consiticuous  example  of  this  characteristic  can  bo 
pointed  out  than  the  institution  of  Trial  by  ilur}'. 

Its  precise  origin  in  our  history  is  an  inquiry  more  difficult  than 
important,  but  its  interest  has  been  sufficient  to  attract  the  labors 
of  learned  investigators  whose  conclusions  are  far  from  uniform 
or  harmonious;  but  it  is  clear,  at  least,  that  it  did  not  owe  ita 
origin  to  any  positive  law  ;  it  was  not  the  creature  of  any  royal 
edict  nor  of  an}'  Act  of  Parliament.  Its  forms,  as  well  as  ita 
functions,  arose  from  usages  and  customs  which  took  their  place 
silently  and  gradually  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Its  purely  Knjf- 
lish  origin  has  been  till  recently  stoutly  asscrte<i  l»y  many,  Black- 
stone  calling  it  ^*  a  trial  that  hath  been  used  time  out  of  mind  in 
this  nation,  and  seems  to  have  l»een  coeval  with  the  (Irst  civil  gov- 
ernment thereof."  *^  Many  writers  of  authority,*'  says  Canon 
Stubbs,^  *'  have  maintained  that  the  entire  jury  system  is  indige- 
nous in  England,  some  deriving  it  from  Celtic  traditions  based  on 
the  principles  of  Uouian  law,  and    adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 

and  Normans  from  the  people  they  had  conquered Those 

who  ascribe  it  to  Norman  sources  do  not  agree  as  ta  the  soared 
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from  which  the  Normans  drew  it.  One  scholar  would  derive  it 
from  the  Norsemen  of  Scandina\ria,  another  ascribes  it  to  the  io- 
fluence  of  the  canon  law  :  another  traces  it  through  Gallic  usages 
to  Roman  principles ;  another  derives  it  from  Asia  through  the 
Crusades,  and  another  ascribes  its  beginnings  to  the  SIa%*Oiiic 
tribes  of  Northern  Europe/*  Freeman,  in  his  '^Norman  Con- 
quest/*^ rejects  the  notion  that  it  is  due  to  a  single  legislator,  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  or  that  it  was  '*  copied  from  this  or  that 
kindred  institution,  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  German  or  Scandi- 
navian land,  or  brought  over  ready*made  by  Hengist  or  WiUiam,^ 
Disregarding  all  partial  views,  the  well-established  truth  seems 
to  be  that  forms  of  trial  resembling  tn  greater  or  less  degree  trial 
bv  jury  are  part  of  the  primitive  instituiions  of  all  nations* 
Thus  the  dikaslenon  of  the  Greeks,  the  j  ad  ices  of  the  Romans, 
the  compurgators  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  recognitors  of  the 
Normans,  are  each,  in  some  striking  particulars,  archetypes  of  the 
trial  by  jury.  The  Greek  dicasts  were,  however,  a  body  of  citi- 
2ens  numbering  some  thousands  from  which  a  smaller  but  indeter* 
minate  number  was  chosen  for  the  actual  trial  and  decis  on  of 
cases.  The  jury  or  body  thus  chosen  often  numbered  500.  The 
Roman  jadices  were  doubtless  derived  from  the  Greek  dicasts. 
The  ordinary  translation  of  jitde^  is  judge,  but  the  idea  of  the 
Roman  judex  is  much  more  nearly  that  of  Lhe  modern  juryman. 
The  compurgators  of  the  Saxons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
accused  and  his  friends  who  appeared  and  swore  to  the  inno* 
cenee  of  the  accused  or  to  the  claim  or  defense  of  the  party.  But 
the  nearest  approach  in  its  day  to  the  modern  trial  by  jury  appears 
in  the  system  of  recognition  by  sworn  inquest,  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Normans.  *^  That  inquest,"  says  Stubbs,'  is  di- 
rectly derived  from  the  Frank  capitularies  into  which  it  may  have 
been  adopted  from  the  fiscal  regulattona  of  the  Theodosiau  code* 
and  thus  may  own  some  distant  relationship  with  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence/' The  Norman  system  of  recognition  consisted  of  the 
submission  of  questions  of  fact,  relating  to  fiscal  and  judicial  busi* 
ness,  by  officers  of  the  crown  to  sworn  witnesses  in  the  locjil 
courts.  This  system,  brought  in  by  the  Norman  conqueroi-s, 
combined  with  the  system  of  Saxon  or  Anglo-Saxou  compurga- 
tors, and  out  of  these  elements  ai-ose  the  institution  of  the  jury. 
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WltlMHil  eotering  here  upon  lesser  details,  it  may  he  said  that 

%im^  cmme  a  time  when,  by  ao  enactoieiit  of  rr>yal  authorUyt — the 

^tatttte  or  Aasiae  of  Heory  U., — ih^  distinct  form  of  the  present 

^ostiuiUoo  appears*     *'Iuit,"saye  Foi-sytbJ  ^' we  first  find  tUe 

Jury  in  Its  dh^nctform^  but  t!ie  elemeots  of  which  It  was  cora- 

M^omed   mere  all   familiAr  to  ihe  jurisprudence   of   the  time,  and 

^'•^e    ftbaJl    see    Uiat    as   regards    its   definite   constitution,   it   in- 

^^^Ivetl  oo  idea  novel  to  the  minds  of  our  ancestors/* 

The  aaaise,  or  grand  assise,  of  Henry  11.,  was  a  mode  of  tn:il 
^^Ouflued  to  questions  of  the  recovery  of  lands  of  which  the  com- 
l^lMaant  had  been  disseized,  rightn  of  advowson,  and  claims  of 
^*4iM«alage.  In  cases  of  disseisin,  the  demandant  duly  appeared  in 
^-«3arl  and  declared  his  case,  concluding  with  the  words,  "And 
^-His  I  EED  ready  to  pmve  by  this  my  freeman  C,  and  if  any  mis- 
^^laatice  Itappen  to  him,  then  by  another,  D.'*  The  champiou  thus 
^>ffen?d  by  the  demandant  was  one  who  oonld,  from  bis  own  knowK 
«?•  '  tfy  to   the  justice  of  the  demand.     But  the  tenant  was 

Ow:  r^^d  to  accept  the  combat  thns  offered.     He  might  avail 

iBlmaeU  of  the  enactment  of  Henry  U.,  and  choose  the  trial  by 
Ti  gfitT     moifna   aMina  domini   regitn.     A    writ    was   tbereU|joa   ail- 

*  Pressed  to  the  sheritt  eoramanding  him  to  summon  fuur  knigiits  of 
%he  neighborhootl  where  the  pixiperty  lay,  who,  after  being  duly 
a^wom,  were  to  choose  twelve  lawful  knlgtits,  who  were  most  cog- 
mslzant  of  the  facta,  and  who  were  to  determine  on  their  oaths 
^vrfaic^  of  the  litigant  parlies  was  entitled  to  the  land.  The  du* 
fend  an  I  was  also  lo  be  summoned  to  hear  the  election  of  the 
twelve  jurors  by  the  four  knighrs,  and  might  except  to  any  of 
tUem.  When  the  twelve  were  duly  chosen,  they  were  summonecl 
hy  writ  to  appear  in  euurt  atid  testify  on  oath  the  rights  of  the 
partiea.  When  Uiey  met  to  try  the  case,  if  any  of  tlie  twelve 
were  ignorant  of  the  facta,  they  so  declared,  and  others  were  then 
»tifiinr>oiied  who  had  knowledge  of  the  facts,  until  at  least  twelve 
weri;  found  who  were  at-ciuainted  with  the  facts.  But,  if  the 
jurors  when  chosen  were  not  unanimous  in  their  eonclu!»tou,  others 
were  added  until  twelve  at  least  agreed  on  one  side  or  the  other; 
and  the  concurrent  testimony,  or  verdict — veredictum — of  such  a 
jury  waa  conclusive.* 
in  coasideriog  what  suggested  or  gave  form  to  this  iQatitution 
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of  assise  —  wbich  Beems  to  be  tlie  proper  origio,  or  at  leaiil  the 
earliest  real  arcljetype  of  the  mocJero  Trial  by  Jary  —  it  ia  ftiiltt- 
eient,  perhaps,  to  saj-  that  it  was  the  eoustant  practice  in  the  tints 
of  the  early  IS'orman  kings  in  coutroversies  relating  to  iands, 
appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  tiie  neighborhood,  or*  in  many  ii 
stances,  to  suminon  a  number  of  witnesses  who  represented  t! 
vicinage,  to  stale  on  oath  to  whom  the  lands  belonged.     In  prind 
pie  or  theory,  there  waa  no  real  distinction  between  these  Norman 
inquests  and  the  recognitions  by  the  knights  of  assise  under  Hen 
II.,  and  we  may  safely  concliide  that  the  latter  was  derived   IVoi 
the  former.     In  each,  the  verdict  or  deliverance  was  the  t^atimou; 
of  witnesses  having  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  dispute  ;  and  if 
substitute  the  determinate  numlier  of  knights  under  the   Engli 
assise  for  the  indeterminate  number  of  the  probi  homines  of  i\ 
Norman  inquest,  we  have  a  procedure  which  may  fairly  be  9Aid 
prefigure  the  later  trial  by  jury,* 

The  assise,  or  trial  by  assise,  is  first  mentioned  in  existing  En; 
lish  statutes  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  A.  D.  116 
wherein  certain  disputes  between  laymen  and  clerks  were  to 
determined  before  the  chief  justiciary  by  the  verdict  of  twel 
lawful  raen^ — recognitions  duodecim  legal ium  hominum 

It  was  one  of  the  most  valued  provisions  of  Magna  Charta^ 
(A.  D»  1215)  that  legal  suits  should  no  longer  follow  the  ambtd; 
tory  royal  court,  but  should  he  tiled  in  some  fixed  place,  and  Ih 
recognitions  by  assise  should  be  taken  in  the  counties  where  t 
lands  lay,  for  which  purpose  the  king  was  to  send  into  each  county 
four  times  a  year  two  justiciaries,  who,  with  the  four  knighla,  wci 
to  take  the  assise,  that  is,  to  summon  the  twelve  recognitors 
Glanvill,  the  earliest  of  our  English  judicial  writers,  who  wr*>le  i 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  Bracton,  who  wrote  about  the  midd! 
of  the  ISth  century,  and  the  author  of  the  treatise  called  *'  Flela,' 
written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  describe  the  assise  and  i 
changes.  This  institution  uot  only  remained  on  the  statute  booi 
tilt  the  enactment  of  the  Statute  of  3  and  4  William  IV, ^  but  as  lai 
as  1838  a  trial  took  place  before  Chief  Justice  Tindal  in  the  Englisl 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  four  knights  girt  with  swords  am 
twelve  other  reeognitors  acted  as  the  jury  and  were  addressed  m 
*^ Gentlemen  of  the  Grand   Inquest"  and   '*  Recognitora  of 
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.*'*  (Davfes'  \\  Lowndes^  o  Bingham's  Reports,  New 

:n»tt^  p.  161). 

li\'hile  the  Assise  of  Henry  II,  was  in  vogue,  a  procedure  came 

111  to  Qse,  koowD  sa  the  jurata^  of  which  mention  is  first  made  in 

rlmnvUl*      ^  '  holds  thai  this  procedure  and  name  arose  from 

tlie  iDorW  fl      .         in  Atjgio-Sa^Kon  times,  of  referriug  disputes  lon- 

^r^iog  Imnds  lo  the  knowledge  of  the  comUatvs  or  county,  or  as 

^  r>  erwards  in  Anglo-Norman  times,  of  allowing  the  neighborhood  to 

represented   by  a  certain   niimher  of  probi  ef  iegrdes  Iwviines^ 

''iio  auted  on  oath  on  wtiose  side  the  right  lay.    These  latter  were 

i^€*  jtitata  patriGB^  or  often  simply  pcttria^  as  represeniing  the  whole 

►  unlry  whose  decision  their  verdict  wss  deemed  to  be*     The  dis- 

^>netioo  between  the  amsa  and  ih^jurata  seems  to  have  been  that 

^li<*  ansiMk  had  a  technical  meaning  and  applied  only  to  eases  which 

IriTolvcd  the  recovery  of  land  or  realty,  or  tlie  fact  of  villenage, 

k'tie  vcfdict  of  tlie  recognitors  being  confined  to  the  question  of  the 

Iglitfiil  seisin  of  the  land,  or  the  civil  status  of  the  individual. 

^tUer  Issues  arising  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  such  issues  could 

^^A  be  determined  by  the  recognitors  as  such.     Hence  the  assise, 

Tor  the  purpose  of  decitling  these  issues,  was  turned  into  what  was 

illed  XXk^  jarnUi  —  a  fact  expressed  by  tlje  [phrases  assi&a  veftitnr 

^Wi  Juratam^  or  cad  it  a^isisa  H  veriUnr  injuratam, —  and  the  issue 

»ymnA  said  to  bo  decided  per  assisam  in  modum  jura  tee. 
Whether  the  same  recognitors  acted  as  the  jurata  is  perhaps  not 
c?lcfir,  but  Forsyth,  agreeing  with  Reeves,  in  Hist,  P!ng.  Law.  Vol. 
I*,  Ch.  C,  ttnnks  the  recognitors  of  ihe  assise  and  xiiejurala  patrim 
were  to  such  oases  one  and  the  same  lK>dy,  but  it  is  ceitain  tliat  iu 
"bolli   the  assise  and   the  jurata^  the   verdict   or  deliverance  was 
^^  neither  mure    nor  less    than    the   result  of  the    testimonj^  of  tlie 
^B  joTorBt  delivered  to  the  Court  as  the  warrant  and  basis  of  its  Judg- 
^^  menu 

^^  Tbe  end  of  the  13th  century,  therefore,  saw  the  flrst  establish- 
^m  inefit  in  England  of  an  institution  or  procedure  for  the  judicial 
^HgHiiiwent  of  civil  controversies,  which  may  he  described  thus : 

^B^^^^a,K47nON  CTXDRR  THE:  ACTHOKJTT  AND  COMMAND  OF  Till:  Kl^iio'S 
W1UT,  or  ▲  rtXKD  KtMUKR  OR  bODY  OF  FREEMEN  FROM  THE  VICINAGE 
Of  THE  SI3JECT  OF  THE  DISPUTE,  WHOSE  TESTIMONY  FROM  PER.HOKAI, 
KMOWtCPOR   OF  THE   FACTS,  WHEN    RESULTING  IN  A  UNANIMOUS    CON- 
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CLUSIOK,  WAS   RECEIVKD  AS  CDXCLCSIVE    OF  THE  FACTS,  AHD   BECAXi: 
THE  BASIS  OF  THE  JUDGMeKT  OF  TOE  COURT  THEREON. 

The  striking  and  radical  contrast  between  this  inatiuilion  and 
our  present  trial  by  jury  will  not  escape  attention  ;  namely,  that 
the  jurors  of  the  Kith  cif*ntiiry  were  only  sworn  witnesses;  and  it 
becomes  a  most  interesting  Inqniiy  how,  when  and  why,  English 
jurors  ceased  to  be  witnesses  and  gave  their  verdict  upon  the  evi* 
dence  laid  before  them. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  practice  of  introducing  evidence  before 
the  jury  as  the  ground  of  their  verdict  began  in  the  case  of  deeds 
to  which  persons  were  named  as  witnesses.  In  such  cases  the 
witnesses  to  the  execution  and  delivery  of  the  deed  made  their 
declaration  to  the  fact,  though  it  is  thought  by  some  writers  that 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  jury  this  difficulty  was  met  by  8:im- 
moning  the  witnesses  to  the  deed  as  members  of  the  assise  or 
jurata.  They  thus  became  part  of  the  jni^  by  reason  of  their 
special  knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  the  separation  of  witnesses 
from  jurors  was  well-established  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  aa 
appears  by  the  Year  Books  of  that  period  J 

Moreover,  contemiwraneously  with  the  assise  and  the  jurati 
another  mode  of  trial  had  obtained  place,  called  trial  per  secianif 
the  8€cta  being  the  sect  or  bmly  of  supporters  or  witnesses  whom 
either  party  to  a  controversy  might  vouch  in  on  his  own  behalf  and 
who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  traufiaction  in  qnestfon.  This 
proceeding  is  not  mentioned  by  Glanvill,  but  there  is  abundaQl 
evidence  that,  like  the  witnesses  to  deeds,  the  secta  graduaUycame 
to  give  their  e%idcncc  before  the  jury,  so  that  as  early  as  the  lllh 
year  of  Henry  IV.,  (Year  Book,  2  Henry  IV.,)  we  find  the  judges 
declaring  that  **  the  jury,  after  they  are  sworn,  ought  not  to  see  or 
take  with  them  any  other  evidence  than  that  which  was  offered  Id 
open  court."  '*  This  effected  a  change,"  says  Spence,  in  hva 
'•  Equilable  Jurisdiction,"'^  *•*•  in  the  mmles  of  trying  civil  caused, 
the  importanoe  of  which  can  hardly  be  too  highly  estimateil. 
Jurors,  from  being,  as  it  were,  mere  recipients  and  dcp<isitanc8  of 
knowledge,  exercised  the  more  intellectual  faculty  of  forming  coti- 
clusions  from  testimony,  a  duty  not  only  of  high  Importance,  with 
a  view  to  truth  and  Justice,  hut  also,  collaLerally,  in  encuui-aging 
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baUU  of  retlectioD  um\  reasotiitig,  which  must  have  had  a  niost 
benef!  Ut  effoct  in  promoting  civilfzatiori." 

At  the  present  day,  if  the  fact  that  a  juror  had  personal  knowl* 
edge  of  the  facts  were  not  a  ground  of  objection  to  his  eompe* 
tency,  yet  if  a  ji^dge  were  to  direct  a  jury  to  consider  their  own 
I>er»onal  knowledge  outride  of  the  evidence  of  witnease*,  in  reach- 
ing their  verdict,  it  would  be  clear  ground  for  a  new  trial.  Re- 
cently a  juror  in  New  York  city  who  wa«  dhown  to  have  visited 
the  scene  of  an  alleged  crime  for  the  purpose  of  informing  him* 
self  ast  a  juror,  was  adjudged  by  the  Trial  Judge  guilty  of  a  con- 
tempt of  court,  the  Court  of  Appeals  afttTwards  holding  that  such 
conduct  was  not  technically  a  contempt  though  it  might  be  punisli- 
able  as  a  misdemeanor.* 

It  will  be  tdiscrved  that  our  examination  of  trial  by  jury,  thus 
fiir,  ahows  that  it  was  originally  a  procedure  applied  only  in  civil 
matters,  and  in  the  first  instance,  limltcM]  to  disputes  involving  the 
right  to  lands  or  the  status  of  freeman  or  villein.  We  lind  no 
tnu!e  of  a  jury  for  ihe  trial  of  criminal  causes  before  the  Norman 
invasion*  Glanvill,  in  descrilnng  the  modes  of  cri(nir»al  trial, 
mentions  only  the  judicial  combat,  compurgation,  and  the  ordeal 
of  hot  iroDt  fa  ease  of  a  freeman,  and  of  water,  in  ease  of  a  *^  vil- 
lein,** the  <Hslinction  lacing  that  the  combat  applied  to  a  case  where 
the  accuser  came  forward  to  make  the  charge,  while  com  purgation 
was  the  ordeal  applied  where  the  charge  rented  on  public  rumor  or 
belief.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Ihe  custom  of  holding  each 
neighborhood  responsible  in  a  degree  for  all  otTeuees  commilted 
within  it  and  the  natural  unwillingness  of  individuals  to  t*ome  fur- 
ward  as  accusers,  the  Constitutions  uf  Clarendon  (A.  D.  11 54)  pro- 
vided that  where  one  was  suspected  against  whom  no  private 
accuser  appeared,  the  shentf  should  swear  twelve  lawfid  men  of 
the  neighborhood  who  stiould  ^*  declare  the  truth  thereof  according 
to  their  conscience*"  These  jurators  for  a  long  lime  combined  th© 
functions  of  accusers  and  triers.  By  an  ordinance  of  Richard  I. 
(A,  D*  lli)^)  four  knights  were  chosen  fVom  each  count}'  who  In 
turn  were  lo  choose  two  from  each  hundred,  each  two  of  the  latter 
choosing  ten  **  lawful  anil  free  men  out  of  each  hundred/*  who, 
with  the  two  fli%t  chosen,  making  twelve,  were  to  present  crimes 
tod  make  arresta  in  the  respective  districts.  Here  are  found, 
plainly,  the  gertnt  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Trial  Jury. 
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For  a  long  time  after  the  principle  was  in  some  sort  establishe 
that  the  trial  of  crirainal  offences  was  a  function  of  the  jury,  the 
accused  could  not  demand  it  as  of  right,  but  H  was  bestowed  by 
the  King's  grace,  often  purchased  by  the  payment  of  money.  In- 
stances of  this  ore  of  record  aa  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
In  the  time  of  Braclon  — about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  — 
ibe  usual  mode  of  trial  was  by  combat,  hut,  in  roost  cases,  the 
accused  could  jmt  him  net f  upon  the  couniri/. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  aeparation  of  the  occusing  from 
the  trying  body  —  the  Grand  from  the  Trial  Jury  —  had  become 
prevalent  and  fixed.  The  qualification  of  personal  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  trial  jurors,  like  the  same  qualification  in  civil 
causes,  remained  only  in  the  requirement  that  the  jurors  should  be 
summoned  from  the  hundred  where  the  crime  was  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  a  requirement  tinally  reduced  in  England  to  the 
calling  of  jurors  in  both  civil  and  criminal  causes,  from  the  body 
of  the  county. 

We  may  now  say  that  we  have  discovered,  in  the  progress  of 
English  history,  at  about  the  miildle  of  the  14th  centurj,  an  insti- 
tution of  which  tlie  essentiiil  features  are  these :  the  choice  of  a 

B0I>Y  OF  LAYMEN,  LSUALLY  TWTELVE  IN  NUMBER,  OUT  OF  THE  WHOLE 
MASS  OF  QUALIFIED  CITIZENS  OF  THE  COUJiTT,  TO  ASCERTAIN,  rXDEft 
THE  QUtDANCE  OF  A  JUDGE,  TBE  TRUTH  IN  QUESTIONS  OF  FACT  ARIS- 
ING FJTHKR  IK  CIVIL  OR  CRIMINAL  CAUSES,  BEING  RESTRICTED  TO  THK 
EXCLUSIVE  CONSI DERATION  OF  MATTERS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  rBOVEN  Bj[ 
EVIDENCE  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THK  TRIAL. 

These  features  are  now  the  essential  elements  in  the  present 
Knglish  and  American  system  of  Trial  by  Jury.  For  over  500 
years,  therefore,  the  system  has  stood  the  highest  and  most  crucial 
of  all  testa  —  the  lest  of  time  and  exijcnieuc€. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  examine  its  merits  or  defects,  let  me 
notice  the  curious  if  nut  important  query,  why  the  English  trial 
jury  from  almost  its  fii'st  appearance  was  limited  to  the  number  of 
twelve ;  for  it  is  found  in  some  early  writers  that  the  verdict  of 
eleven  jurors  out  of  twelve  was  accepted,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  III*  that  it  was  Goally  decided  that  there  could 
be  DO  legal  verdict  which  was  not  the  unanimous  opinion  and  find- 
ing of  the  whole  jury.  It  is  further  to  be  ohtjerved,  that  in  the 
assise  of  Henry  II:  the  jury  did  not  consist  of  twelve,  though  no 
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verdict  could  be  oonclustve  In  which  twelve  of  the  jury  did  not 
tinite.  The  mode  of  procedure  was  that  if  twelve  did  not  agree^ 
others  were  called  io  until  al  least  twelve  reached  a  unaulmoua 
conclusion  — a  process  called  afforcing  the  jury*  Mr.  Starkie^, 
however,  regards  it  as  doubtful  whether  the  process  of  aflbrce- 
mcnt  waa  ever  applied  in  crinunal  causes.  That  twelve  waa  a 
favorite  numher  is  well  established.  Mr.  Hallam  remarks*  that 
ibis  number  was  not  confined  lo  England,  nor  in  England  Hor  else- 
where to  judicial  institutions,  and  he  adds,  *-  Its  general  preva- 
lence shows  that  in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  trial  by  jury,  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  rely  upon  any  analogy  which  the  mere  num- 
ber affords**' 

On  this  point,  Forsyth  says,'  **  It  is  not  didicult  to  discover  why 
the  number,  twelve,  was  chosen.  Twelve  seems  to  have  been  the 
favorite  numlier  for  constituting  a  court  among  the  Scandinavian 
nations.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity  the  twelve 
aenior  thanes  were  to  go  out,  and  the  reeve  with  them,  and  swear 
on  the  relic  given  them  in  hand,  that  they  would  accuse  no  inno- 
cent man.  Twelve  **  Labmen  "  were  to  sdroiniater  the  law  be* 
tween  the  British  and  the  Angles.  The  number  of  compurgators 
Id  eases  of  importance  was  usually  twelve,  so  that  it  became  a 
common  expression  of  Anglo-Norman  law  to  say  that  a  man  (teed 
btroseif  ttom  a  charge  by  the  twelfth  haurl,  and  this  number  pre- 
vailed equally  on  the  Continent.  Long  habit  had  taught  men  to 
regard  it  ss  the  proper  amount  of  evidence  to  establish  the  credi- 
bility of  a  person  accused  of  an  offeiiee ;  and  it  was  natural  that 
tiM  same  number  shuitld  be  required  when  the  witnesses  came  for- 
ward, not  to  speak  to  character,  but  to  facts." 

In  an  old  tract  published  in  1082,  entitled  **  Guide  to  English 
Juries,**  and  attributed  to  Lord  Somers,  it  is  said  :  **  In  analogy^ 
of  late  the  jury  is  reduced  to  the  number  of  twelve,  like  as  the 
prophets  were  twelve,  to  foretell  the  truth ;  the  apostles  twelvej 
to  preach  the  lrut!i ;  the  discoverers  twelve,  sent  to  Canaan,  10 
Seek  and  report  the  truth  ;  and  the  stones  twelve,  that  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  is  built  on  ;  and,  as  the  judges  were  twelve,  anciently, 
to  try  and  determine  matters  of  law  ;  and  alwaya,  when  there  ia 
any  waging  law,  there  must  be  twelve  to  swear  in  it;  and,  alsO| 
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for  nifltters  of  Stale,  there  were  formerly  twelve  Councillors  of 
State.  And  anything  now  which  Any  jury  can  be  said  to  du,  mu^l 
have  the  joint  consent  of  twelve,  else  it  is,  in  construction  of  law. 
not  the  doing  of  the  jury,  but  of  private  persons,  and  void.'* 

**If  the  work  of  forming  verdicts^"  says  Benlbam,^  *'had  lieen 
the  work  of  calm  reflection,  working  by  the  light  of  experience* 
in  a  comparatively  mature  and  enlightened  age,  some  number,  cer- 
tain of*  aflfording  a  mojorily  on  one  side,  vix. :  an  odd  numlier, 
would  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  have  been  provided ;  and  to 
the  decision  of  that  preponderating  number  would  of  course  have 
been  given  the  effect  of  the  conjunct  decision  of  the  whole,** 

Upon  the  whole,  no  very  logical  reason  can,  perhaps,  be  found 
for  fixing  the  number  of  the  jury*  at  twelve.  It  was  due,  prob- 
ably, to  some  degree  of  fanciful,  superstitious,  or  customary 
deference  to  or  faith  in  that  number,  though  it  may  be  considered 
that  that  number  aflords  a  fair  test  in  general  of  the  average  sense, 
intelligence  and  judgment  of  a  community.  At  all  events,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  steady  adhesion  for  five  centuries 
or  more  to  that  number  hns  not  rested  on  a  conviction  that  it  af- 
fords at  least  as  strong  a  guarantee  as  any  other  number  could,  of 
such  results  as  the  jury  was  at  first  fashioned  and  ia  still  intended 
to  secure  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  an  historical  error  connected  witii 
trial  by  jury  which  still  has  the  sanction  of  the  great  names  of 
Blackstono  and  Uallam, —  that  the  phrase  judicium  partum^  or 
"judgment  of  one's  peers,"  as  used  in  Magna  Charta,  had  refer- 
ence to  trial  by  jury.  The  phrase  greatly  antedates  Magna  Charta, 
m)6  judicium  par ium  was  a  well-known  and  peculiar  term  applied 
strictly  to  the  feudal  procedure  by  wiitch  the  lord  with  his  vassals  sat 
to  try  questions  of  title  betweeu  others  of  his  vassals.  The  phrase 
was  cunent  in  France  likewise  long  before  any  such  inalitulion  as 
the  jury  existed.  Moreover,  at  the  time  of  Magna  Charta,  the 
jui'ors,  so  far  us  they  were  known  at  all  in  England,  were  merely 
witnesses  depcjslng  to  facts  with  yvhkh  they  were  familiar.  H«jw 
could  their  testimony  have  been  called  a  judicium  f  GlanviU,  in 
speaking  of  the  verdicts  of  juries,  says  iitabit  veredicto  visineh\ 
but  in  referring  to  the  judgment  rendered  on  the  verdicts  of  juries* 
he  says,  Jiecunduin  dictum  visineti  judicabitnr.     Coke,  too,  in  his 
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nistilutes,  expressly  distinguisbea  between  trial  by  peers  and  trial 
by  jury;  and  Forsyth  points  out  that  amongst  tbe /wreif  of  the 
bftronia!  courts  the  opinion  of  the  majority  prevailed — a  charac- 
teristic never  belonging  to  juries.' 

This  system  or  institution  thus  developed  in  England,  waa,  of 
course,  brought  to  this  country,  and  from  the  earliest  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  it  has  had  its  place  in  civil 
and  eritninal  procedure.  Whatever  the  original  nationality  of  the 
fo::ndera  of  the  several  American  colonies,  so  strong  waa  the  influ- 
ence of  the  English  example  that  trial  by  jury  soon  became  the 
law  of  all  the  colonies  and  the  common  right  of  all  the  people. 

No  stronger  proof  of  the  value  attached  to  trial  by  jury,  and 
the  universality  of  its  adoption,  can  be  adduced  than  the  fact  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  present  Con- 
stitutions of  all  of  the  States,  as  well  as  most  of  the  successive 
Constitutions  of  the  States,  as  they  have  beeu  from  time  to  time 
amended,  revised  or  newly  made  and  adopted,  have  in  some  form 
of  express  words  decreed  the  inviolability  and  perpetuity  of  trial 
by  jury.  The  terms  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
are,  ^^In  all  crimioal  prosecutions,  the  aecusfMi  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  beeu  committed,*' 
and  ''  Id  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  In  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served/' 

In  a  majority  of  the  State  Constitutions  the  broad  provision  is 
maile  that  *''  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  forever  invio- 
late." In  not  a  few,  provision  is  mmle  that  the  jury  shall  he  drawn 
from  the  county,  district  or  vicinity  in  which  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted, the  Constitution  of  Massachu^etta  in  particular,  declaring 
that  '*  in  criminal  prosecutions,  the  verification  of  facts,  in  the 
vicinity  where  they  happen,  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities  of  the 
life,  liberty  and  property  of  the  citizen." 

Embedded  thus  in  the  historical  foundations  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment and  jurisprudence  of  the  English  people,  entrenched  hehtnd 
tlie  strongest  and  most  permanent  defences  which  the  people  of 
this  country  can  erect  —  the  organic  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States — Trial  by  Jury  piesenta 
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jLBclf  ns  one  of  the  foremost  features  of  the  system  of  jurispru- 
dence wtifler  which  the  English  race  has  been  trained,  concurrently 
with  which  it  has  gained  its  liberties,  and  through  which  it  is  be* 
lieved,  as  is  evident,  those  liberties  will  in  the  future  be  presened. 

We  can,  therefore,  hardly  put  oursehee  to  a  worthier  or  more 
useful  task  than  that  of  inquiring  in  what  lie  tlie  strength  and 
value  of  this  93  stem,  in  what  lie,  perchance,  its  weakness  and  de* 
fectfi,  what  of  it  should  be  guarded  and  preserved,  and  what,  if 
any,  may  be  discarded  or  changed. 

Mr.  Starkie's  definition  of  a  jury  is  as  follows:'  *•  A  jury,  as 
now  constituted,  may  be  defined  to  consist  of  **  twelve  uieu  ^e- 
lecied  from  the  body  of  the  community,  and  sworn  to  decide  any 
disputed  matter  of  fact  by  Judging  upon  evidence  lawfully  sub- 
mitted to  them." 

If  we  mark  closely  this  definition,  we  shall  observe  that  the  first 
idea  it  presents  is  that  of  a  selected  number  of  men  from  the  body 
of  the  community.  In  theory,  it  is  everywhere  the  aim  to  secure  a 
fair  average  of  the  character,  standing  and  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity. Such  a  body  of  men,  if  impartially  and  fairly  chosen »  be- 
comes in  the  first  place  fairly  and  strictly  representative  of  the  com- 
munity from  which  they  are  selected*  The  parties  to  a  civil  eanse, 
the  accused  in  a  criminal  cause,  find  thf^mselves  brought  to  the  bar 
of  a  tribunal  composed  of  men  in  general  of  like  conditions  !n 
life,  of  like  sympathies*  situations  and  surroundings.  Their  acts 
are  to  be  viewed  and  judged  of  by  those  who  are  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  the  special  circumstances  which  are  presented,  of  applying 
a  standard  of  judgment  and  feeling  which  will  be  the  result  of  an 
intimate  and  life-long  familiarity  with  the  conditions  of  life  which 
are  thus  presented. 

The  true  atandanl  of  judgment  in  all  cases,  the  true  rubric  of 
impartial  conclusions,  is  the  consideration,  by  those  who  are  calleil 
to  judge,  of  the  proper  interpretation  and  valuation  of  the  sfpccific 
facts  brought  before  them.  This  is  a  faculty  which  is  not  devclcped 
by  mere  intellectual  ratiocination  or  mental  capacity ^  is  not  the 
necessary  or  perhaps  usual  result  of  learning  or  wide  observ^ation, 
but  comes  best  Bud  most  surely  from  the  fact  of  life,  habits,  pur- 
suits, interests  and  sympathies  which  have  been  concerned  with 
facts  like  those  which  are  presented  for  judgment.     Such  a  capao* 
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ity  or  faculty  of  Judgment  may  be  slid,  in  some  large  sense,  to  be 
instinctive,  the  nnconscious  dictate  of  habits,  modes  of  life  artd 
thought  which  lie  on  the  same  plane  with  thoae  of  the  parties 
whose  controversies  are  to  be  determined.  It  is  uot  iti  human  na- 
ture to  be  content  with  the  judgments  of  those  who  are  far  re- 
moved in  modes  of  life,  thought  and  action  ;  and  it  is  never  to  be 
iorgotten  that  in  the  compoaition  of  the  controversies  which  ioev- 
itabl}'  arise  in  civilized  society »  that  tribunal  is  to  be  most  highly 
valued  which  not  only  renders  juat  judgments,  but  judgmiinta 
which  seem  just  to  those  who  are  chiefly  aflfected  by  them.  It  is 
the  instinct  of  our  nature  to  desire  a  sympathetic  or  kindred  tri- 
bunal, uot  a  tribunal  that  shall  decide  for  us  so  much  as  one  that 
shall  decide  ttom  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  conditioos  out  of 
which  the  facts  of  a  given  ease  have  arisen, 

A  jury  of  one's  countrymen,  the  verdict  of  oae*s  fellow-citrzens 
<>r  neighbors,  answers  to  this  instinctive  sentiment  and  demand. 
Such  a  tribuntd  will  itself  share  in  the  good  or  evil  flowing  from 
its  judgmenta.  Such  a  ti'ibunal  robs  the  disappointed  suitor,  or 
the  convicted  criminal,  of  those  complaiuls  and  feelings  of  injury 
which  will  surely  assert  themselves  if  the  tribunal  be  not  of  the 
body  of  the  community  where  the  facts  arose.  It  is  not  the 
absolute  wisdom  of  the  jury,  it  is  not  the  certaiuty  that  its 
conclusions  will  be  consonant  with  the  most  carefully  oonsidere4 
views  of  the  most  highly-trained  minds,  that  gives  to  the  jury 
its  SQ{ieriority  as  a  [>raetical  instrument  for  the  settlement  of 
civil  disptites  or  for  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  those 
charged  with  crimes,  but  it  Is  because  being  actually  representative 
of  the  community,  it  brings  necessarily  and  unconsciously  to  its 
task  the  knowledge  which  comes  of  likeness  of  life}  habits^  i>ur- 
auita  and  sympathies,  which  is  essential  to  the  l>est  practical  results 
in  its  judgments,  and  still  more  essential  to  the  peace,  content  and 
harmony  of  the  society  most  directly  affecte<i  by  its  judgmenls. 

The  mode  of  selection  of  Jurors  ia  likewise  an  essential  element 
wf  tlie  value  of  the  system.  Juries  come  not  only  from  the  body  of 
the  community  where  the  facts  arose,  but  they  come  at  random  and 
by  the  contrived  chances  of  aecrocy.  The  whole  community  of  mature, 
self-supporting,  independent  citizens  are  the  materials  of  our  juries. 
It  is  not  seldom  suggested  that  if  the  best  men  of  the  community 
were  alone  selected,  the  results  would  be  better.  We  may  concede 
here  that  »omc  individual  cases  might  be  more  correctly  deter- 
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RiiDed,  some  miecaniagee  of  justice  be  prevented,  by  restricting 
the  range  of  choice  of  jurors,  but  if  the  highest  average  of  good 
judgment  in  causes  comes  from  the  possession  not  so  much  of 
highly-traineil  intellectual  faculties  as  from  the  instinctive  sense 
and  faculty  of  judging  justly  which  grows  out  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  conxmunity  where  the  facts  arise, 
and  if  the  stake  which  all  duly  qualified  jurors  must  ordinarily 
have  in  tlie  welfare  of  their  comrouuily  is  the  best  safeguard  we 
can  set  up  against  corrupt »  partial  or  careless  judgments  of  juriea« 
then  the  rule  which  selects  jurors  by  lot  or  chance  out  of  the  whole 
boily  of  the  community,  and  not  from  those  having  superior  intel- 
lectual cjualilicaliuns,  is  the  rule  best  adapted  tx>  secure  judgments 
conformable  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  demands  of 
truth  and  justice. 

Two  other  consideiations  Implicitly  involved  in  what  has  already 
been  said  may  well  be  specified  hens :  first,  the  fact  that  the  jury 
is  a  constaully  changing  bod}',  a  alrielly  temporary  and  occasional 
tribunal  as  to  lis  personnel ;  and  secondly,  the  sense  of  safety  and 
freedom  which  a  tribunal  chosen  wholly  from  the  community  at 
large  gives  to  its  members. 

No  feature  of  trial  by  jury  is  more  uni<|ue  than  its  constant 
change.  A  juryman  is  not  an  ol^eer^  He  is  not,  even  for  the 
nonce,  covereil  or  adorned  with  any  ofllcial  insignia  or  rank.  He 
has  no  tenure.  The  lot  draws  him  to  the  jury  today  and  tomor- 
row he  returns  to  his  wonted  life  and  pursuits.  He  ts  a  juryman 
solely  by  virtue  and  right  of  his  membership  of  the  community. 
He  discharges  only  the  duty  of  a  citizen  while  he  acts  as  a  jury- 
man. He  belongs  to  no  class,  to  no  profession  ;  he  has  no  char- 
acteristics in  himself  or  by  virtue  of  his  duty  and  function  as  a 
juryman,  which  do  not  come  solely  from  his  character  of  citizen. 
By  the  very  conditions  of  his  eligibility  to  jury  duty,  he  is  simply 
one  of  the  body  of  the  community.  He  acta  his  part  as  a  jury- 
man for  an  hour  or  a  day  and  returns  to  the  body  of  the  commu- 
nity without  mark,  badge  or  trace  of  professional  or  official  dis- 
tinction. 

If  now  it  be  true  that  civil  liberty  is  the  end  of  civil  law  aufl 
civil  society,  and  if  civil  liberty  reixjses  for  its  ultimate  security  on 
the  capacity  of  the  people  at  large  to  guard  their  rights  and  exer- 
cise their  privileges,  and  not  on  the  benevolence  of  rulers  or 
elected  officers,  or  the  wisdom  of  legislators,  then  it  is  npon  such 
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n  represenlalive  bodjof  the  whole  cainmuDitj  as  tlie  jury  prescnta, 
lUat  we  ought  to,  and  must,  rely  for  sdniinislering  and  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  civil  law  and  the  luachinery  of  civil  society* 
Men  sometimes  say  this  is  government  by  the  lowest,  not  by  the 
highest ;  our  answer  is  that  it  i^  the  mass,  the  body  of  the  com* 
munity,  which  most  needs  the  protection  of  laws  and  their  just 
tidmimstration  ;  that  the  wise,  the  learned,  the  rich,  and  those  high 
in  position*  have  other  weapons  to  defend  their  liberties;  but  the 
VxKly  of  the  community  needs  to  sw^ay  the  power  of  the  jury  as 
the  one  instruineut  which  has  proved  the  people's  cheek  to  tyranny 
and  their  defence  against  despotism.  No  single  feature  of  our 
civil  life  presents  such  freedom  from  oHficialism,  from  profe9sional 
or  class  influences,  and  the  infliicnccs  of  routine  and  artificial  life, 
as  the  jury  as  now  c<jnstiluted  in  this  country.  No  other  agency 
may,  therefore,  be  so  safely  relied  oo  to  enforce  and  administer 
tho^e  rules  of  property  and  of  conduct,  the  infraction  of  which  is 
the  occasion  an<i  unrranr  nf  nt^nrly  all  our  civil  laws  and  jurispru- 
dence* 

But  I  must  IK>1  Tail  to  draw  litLention  to  another  notable  function 
and  influence  of  the  jury  ^ —  its  direct  educating  iufluence.  I  have 
already  dwelt  utn^n  the  fact  that  the  very  essence  of  trial  by  jury 
is  the  principle  of  fairness.  **  The  right  of  lH?ing  tried,  of  hav- 
ing his  dispute  with  another  settled  by  his  own  fellow-citizens, 
taken  indiscriminately  from  the  whole  mass,  who  feel  netther 
malice  nor  favor,  but  simply  decide  according  to  what  in  their  con- 
science they  believe  to  be  the  truth,  gives,''  says  another,  '•  every 
msn  the  conviction  that  he  will  be  dealt  with  impartially^  and  in- 
spires him  with  the  wish  to  mete  out  to  others  the  same  measure 
of  equity  that  has  been  dealt  to  lumseUV* 

'I'he  value  of  the  jury  as  a  social  and  political,  as  well  as  a  judicial 
institution^  can  hanlly  be  denied  by  those  who  have  well  consid- 
ered the  suliject.  So  acute  a  student  and  observer  of  English  and 
American  institutions  as  Tocquevine  has  pointed  out  the  greatly 
incrcnswl  inlluencQ  of  trial  by  jury  in  its  application  to  civil  as 
well  as  criminal  ciuscs.  When  applied  only  to  criminal  causes, 
he  says,  the  people  see  it  in  operation  oidy  at  intervals,  and  in 
particular  crises;  the^*  are  accustomed  to  dispense  with  it  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  to  look  upon  it  merely  as  one  means, 
and  not  the  sole  means,  of  obtaininj^  justice.  But  when  it  em* 
brucoi  civil  actions,  it  is  con.Htnntlv  before   their  eyes  and  ?iff»*rtH 
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all  Uieir  interests,  *'  The  jury/'  he  continaes,  ^^  and  especmlly  the 
civil  jury^  serves  to  imlme  the  mindB  of  the  citizeim  with  a  part  of 
the  qualities  and  character  of  a  judge  j  and  this  is  the  best 
mode  of  preparing  them  for  freedom.  It  spreads  amongst  all 
clas&es  a  respect  for  the  decision  of  the  law/'  .  .  •  .  '^  It  clothes 
^very  citizen  with  a  kind  of  magisterial  office ;  it  makes  all  meu 
feel  that  they  have  duties  to  fulOl  towards  society,  and  that  they 
take  a  part  in  its  government ;  it  forces  men  to  occupy  themselves 
with  something  eUe  than  their  own  ofFairs,  and  thu^  combats  thitt 
aelGshness  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  rust  of  society/*^ 

But  it  is  us  an  instrument  of  education  that  it  calls  out  his  iDoet 
ardent  admiration.  He  calls  it  a  school  into  which  admission  is 
free  and  open  alwoys,  which  each  juror  enters  to  be  instructed  ia 
his  legal  rights,  where  he  engager  in  daily  communication  with 
the  most  acoompUshed  and  enlightened  men,  where  the  laws  uru 
taught  to  him  in  a  practical  manner,  and  are  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  his  apprehension  by  the  etforts  of  the  advocates,  the  in* 
struGtioDS  of  the  judge,  and  the  very  passions  of  the  parties  to  the 
cause. 

And  this  is  the  political  training  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
security  of  self *goveni men t,  that  self-government  which  is  the 
special  form  of  our  civil  freedom.  The  jury  is  the  most  direct 
and  patent  exhibition  of  the  principle  of  making  the  people  the 
arbiters  of  all  questions  affecting  their  property,  Uieir  liberties  and 
their  lives. 

There  have  doubtless  been  extravagant  eulogists  of  Trial  by 
Jury/  Its  defects  and  limitations  have  been  wholly  lost  sight  of 
in  admiration  of  some  of  its  shining  benefits*  But  when  viewed 
with  entire  soberness  of  temper  and  judgment,  when  considered  in 
a  scientific  or  philosophical  spirit  as  an  actual  institution,  a  part  of 
the  machinery  for  securing  our  common  every-day  lights  and  Ub- 
eitiefi  and  for  protecting  society  and  individuals  against  civil  and 
.  criminal  wrongs,  it  seems  to  me  in  the  main  to  warrant  our  most 
^  Dordial  support  and  conlidHnce.     No  substitute  for  it  has  been  or 


ilA  Deim.  en  Amerlque,  Tom.  Q,  \9», 

>A§  witDPAs  tliift  famous  bitt  preposteroui  utterance  of  Lonl  Broogliam  :->  *' la  mf 
iDlDd  h«  was  guilty  of  do  error;  be  was  cbari^eaUle  wHli  do  exmggirriitlaii ;  be  wu  L»9'^ 
trayed  by  hie  fancy  ioto  uo  meupbor,  wbo  once  said,  tbat  all  we  iee  about ua^  Kiti|i^i 
Lortls  and  Commoni,  tbe  whole  Euacbluery  of  the  State,  all  tbo  apparatuaof  Uie  ty^ 
lem,  and  lu  varied  workings,  end  siioply  Id  bringing  twelve  good  mea  Into  a  box/' 
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probably  can  be  devised  which  could  bring  to  our  society  so  much 
dtreiigth  ov  to  our  liberties  so  much  eccuritj, 

llDdoubtedly  ooe  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  our  jury  system^ 
as  it  now  exists,  is  the  requirement  of  uiinnimity  in  the  verdict. 
This  feature  attracts  and  deserves  careful  cousideratiou.  In  its 
origiDf  as  has  already  been  pointed  out^  unanimity,  iu  the  sense  of 
an  agreement  of  all  the  members  of  u  jury,  was  not  a  requirement, 
nor  waa  the  requirement  of  the  concurrence  of  twelve  jurors 
universal  and  absolute  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  the  11r*t 
half  of  the  Htli  century.  Thus,  as  we  have  seeu^  in  the  assise  of 
Henry  11. ,  a  concurrence  of  twelve  jurors  was  essential,  but  if 
twelve  did  not  at  first  concur,  other  jurors  were  added  until  at 
least  twelve  agreed  upon  a  verdict  —  a  process  called  by  the  some- 
what sinister  term  of  the  offorcement  of  the  jury,  though  no  eom- 
imlsion  or  violence  was  imposed  on  any  juror  by  this  process- 
But  when  we  recall  that  at  this  period  of  the  jury,  the  jurors  were 
merely  witnesses  to  facts  within  their  own  knowledge,  we  see  that 
the  concurrence  of  twelve  jurom  was  in  substance  a  re*|uirement 
of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  twelve  witnesses  to  conclusively 
establish  a  finding  upon  the  issue  presented.  The  verdict  of  eleven 
out  of  the  twelve  juroi-s  was  likewise  allowed  till  the  time  of 
Itkiward  III. 

The  rule  of  the  concurrence  of  twelve  jurors  at  a  time  when  the 
Jury  was  indeterminate  in  number  was  oerlainly  a  reasonable  i»ue 
\n  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  established  when  jurors  were  the 
only  witnesses  whose  evidence  was  heard.  But  when  the  whole 
number  of  trial  jurors  was  limited  to  twelve,  and  especially  when 
Jurors  ceased  to  be  witnesses  and  became  only  the  judges  of  the 
testimony  of  others,  the  requirement  of  the  unanimity  of  twelve 
was  transferred  and  continued  in  spite  of  the  essential  and  radical 
change  in  the  constitution  and  function  of  the  jury. 

W©  may  say,  therefore,  that  tlie  requirement  of  unanimity  of 
Juiora  wasi  in  the  original  application  to  the  jury  as  it  now  esists, 
due  not  to  any  settled  or  well  considered  policy  but  to  the  accident 
that  a  similar  rule  had  been  previously  apjUied  whifu  th«f  jury  wan 
I  dtS'en'nt  in  number  and  character.  The  original  requirement 
f  meant  simply  that  in  questions  of  disputed  facts  the  concurring 
testimony  of  tivelve  witnesses  should  be  neoeaaary  to  a  verdict. 
Tiie   present   requirement   is  that  in  questioud  of  disputed  fnclq 
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twelve  jnrors  sUall  concur  in  their  opinion  of  all  ibe  tesUmonj  pre- 
sentetl  to  them.  As  matter  of  historvi  therefore,  a^  well  a«  mat- 
ter of  reason,  the  requirement  of  unanimity  does  not  stand  U|K>n 
an  equal  basis  of  authority  with  the  other  features  of  the  Jury. 

When  the  t[iiestton  of  the  rensonableness  of  the  rule  of  uoan- 
imitv  is  considered,  it  may  at  onee  be  said  that  the  rule  is  almost 
wholly  exceptional  in  respect  to  jntlicial  as  well  as  other  aflfhtrs. 
In  our  courts  of  common  law  and  of  equity^  and  in  our  Courts  of 
AppeaL  if  jmlges  ditfar  in  opinion,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
prevails,  and  if  the  judges  in  Courts  of  Appeals  are  equally 
divided  in  opinion,  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  stands  affirmed. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  or  for  the 
trial  of  a  peer,  or  on  the  impeachment  of  a  commoner,  a  majority 
of  one  determines  the  verdict  and  judgment.  In  legislative  or 
jjarliamentury  matters  of  all  kinds»  as  well  as  in  popular  elections, 
the  rule  of  a  f^reater  or  less  majority  universally  prevails. 

The  reasons  which  support  the  rule  of  unanimity  are  not  with- 
out force*  It  often  happens  that  it  Is  the  one  competent,  thought* 
fnl,  consciculious  juror  who  by  his  dissent  compels  a  full  and  fair 
consideration  of  the  evidence,  and  thus  becomes  a  safeguard 
against  precipitancy  and  passion  in  the  rendering  of  the  v^Tdict, 
The  fact  alone  that  unanimity  must  be  reached  before  a  verdict 
can  be  rendered,  tends  strongly,  beyon<l  doubt,  lo  produce  fair  de- 
liberation and  due  discussion  in  r*?aching  the  vcnlict.  This  is 
an  unmixed  and  unquestionable  good.  But  the  question  remains 
whether  an  absolute  agreement  of  the  twelve  ought  still  lo  be  re- 
quired* I  confess  that  in  criminal  cases  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  unanimity  is  the  only  safe  rule.  If  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  disagreements  of  juries  whereby  those  who  are  believed 
to  be  guilty,  go  unwhipt  of  justice,  are  pointed  to  as  results  of 
this  rule,  the  answer  is  that  the  cases  are  very  few  in  which  It  is 
possible  to  atHrm  the  guilt  of  those  who  thus  escape.  But  more 
than  this,  it  cannot  be  too  often  said,  or  too  deeply  impressed, 
that  the  object  of  our  criminal  law  is  not  njerely  to  procui*e  con- 
victions of  those  charged  with  crimes,  but  it  is  to  furnish  a  tribu- 
nal where  the  innocent  will  e8caj)e  as  well  as  the  guilty  be  c<ni- 
demned.  The  glory  of  our  modern  ameliorated  criminal  law  and 
procedure  is,  aliove  all,  that  it  no  longer  aims  primarily  and  prin- 
tMpaily  to  secure  the  conviction  of  alleged  eiiniinals.  Torture,  the 
rack  and  I  he  pulley,  the  inqutsitorinl  pxaminalion  of  the  accusLHl, 
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were  \1ie  fit  inslrtiments  of  ages  when  a  Irial  was  not  so  much  an 
ioqiieat  or  inquiry  as  a  mode  of  legally  condemning  those  whose 
eases  were  already  prejudged.  Individual  hinnan  life  and  indi- 
vidual human  Uberty  are  sacred  things.  Nothing  is  more  sacred 
except  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  whole  community.  The  safety 
of  6ociel,v  alone  warrants  criminal  punishment.  To  convict 
and  punish  an  innocent  man  is  to  do  the  gravest  possible  in* 
jury  to  the  victim  and  to  justice.  Ko  danger  or  exigency  can 
warrant  or  excuse  it,  nor  can  any  fancied  necessity  of  society  jus- 
lify  the  adoption  of  any  niles  which  are  likely  to  result  in  unwar- 
ranted and  unjust  convictions,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  requirement 
that  society's  great  prerogative  of  cnminal  punishment  shall  not 
l>^  exercised  till  twelve  men  sitting  as  a  jury  are  persuaded  by 
evidence  that  Uie  real  criminal  is  before  them,  is  not  too  stringcut 
a  nile  in  l>ehalf  of  the  accused*  nor  too  high  a  barrier  agaust 
haste,  prejudice^  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance  to  which  not  individ- 
uals alone,  but  whole  communities  are  so  constantly  ex[)osed. 
The  true  maxim  is  that  the  judge  is  condemned,  not  when  the 
guilty  escape,  but  when  the  innocent  suffer. 

The  rule  of  unanimity  has,  however,  been  unreservedly  con- 
demned by  high  aulhonties.  Mr.  Hallanu'  in  his  '*  Mi<1dle  Ages/* 
styles  it  '*  that  preposterous  relic  of  barbarism  ;  "  Mr.  Starkie*  says 
**  the  rule  has  descended  to  us  in  a  state  of  unmttignled  barbar- 
ism ;  "  and  Professor  Christian,'*  the  learned  commentator  of  Black- 
stone,  says  ^^  The  unanimity  of  twelve  men,  so  i^pugnanl  to  all 
expetienoe  of  human  conduct,  passions,  and  understandings,  could 
'hardly  in  any  age  have  l>een  introduced  into  practice  by  a  deliber- 
ate act  of  the  legislature,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
legislature  will  much  longer  tolerate  such  an  anomaly." 

But  Forsyth,  while  pointing  out  and  emphasizing  the  unreasou- 
nbleness  of  the  rule  of  unanimity,  admits  that  the  countervailing 
considcrntions,  such  as  we  have  just  ad\'erted  to,  render  it  wise 
and  salutary  to  retain  the  rule  in  criminal  cases,  though  he  con- 
cludes his  chapter  on  this  topic  with  the  remark  that  '*  it  would 
fierhaps  not  be  dittleult  to  pix)ve  that  it  b  better  to  allow  the  opiu- 
lon  of  the  majority  to  prevail  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
than  to  demand  unanimity  in  the  former,"* 

>su|>p,  Koi«i»  Milt  A«M.  asa. 

'  riiU  Forvyt&i  Tr.  \>y  Jar,  909. 
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Civil  cades,  however,  present  other  consideralions,  ami  in  civil 
eases  tbe  report  of  the  Parliameiitftry  Commi^siaQ  upon  the  Eng- 
glish  Courts  of  Comioon  Law  in  18:50  seems  to  set  fortU  well  tlie 
reasons  for  a  cbange  and  the  extent  and  eonditions  of  the  change. 

*' We  purpose,"  say  the  Comnii88ioijer8j  **  that  the  jury  shall 
not  be  kept  in  deliberation  longer  than  twelve  houra,  nnless  at  ihe 
end  of  that  period  they  unanimonsly  concur  in  applying  for  further 
time,  which  in  that  ease  shall  be  granted ;  and  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twelve  hours,  or  of  buch  prolonged  time  for  deliberation, 
if  any  nine  of  them  concur  in  giving  a  verdict,  such  verdict  aball 
be  entered  of  record,  and  shall  entitle  the  party  in  whose  favor  it 
is  given  to  judgment;  and  in  failure  of  such  concurrence  the  cause 
shall  be  made  *"  a  remtinei"  that  is,  a  mis-trial. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  our  jury  system  on  which  I  am 
moved  to  comment  and  criticism.  I  have  heretofore  adverted  lo 
the  consideration  that  special  intellectual,  technicaU  or  profes* 
sional  training  is  not  what  we  seek  or  need  for  jury  service,  or  for 
its  most  e^cient  and  satisfactory  discharge,  but  there  Is  a  tolerably 
well-flelincd  class  of  cases  arising  more  frequently  in  the  progress 
uf  the  commercial  life  and  development  of  recent  years,  of  which 
it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  in  their  nature  unfit 
for  jury  trial.  1  refer  to  a  class  of  cases  thus  described  by  a  re- 
cent writer:''  ^*  Cases  involving  large  mercantile  or  shipping 
transactions,  operations  in  stocks,  disputes  between  great  corpora- 
tions about  matters  of  franchise,  and  others  of  similar  kind,  which 
may  be  characterized  as  causes  arising  from  the  investment  and 
handling  of  large  amounts  of  capital  in  active  business." 

Ver}*  few,  comparatively,  of  any  community  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  this  class  of  transactions  as  is  requisite  to  understand  them, 
much  less  to  pass  upon  them*  The  feeling  and  judgment,  I  be- 
lieve, is  well-nigh  universal  with  those  called  upon  to  conduct 
cases,  as  well  as  with  the  litigants  therein,  that  sueh  eases  cannot 
be  submitted  to  ordinary  juries  with  tbe  prospect  of  correct  or  even 
Intelligent  verdicts.  To  continue  to  require  that  such  cases,  in- 
volving questiuns  not  only  of  intricacy  and  complication,  but  of  a 
nature  which  lies  outside  the  experience  or  observation  of  niost 
men,  and  dependent  for  correct  solution  and  decision  not  on  prin- 
ciples of  ooiDmon  sense  or  common  experience   but  on  tbe  results 
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of  minnte,  varied*  complicated  and  involved  sets  or  series  of  trans- 
aclioDS,  to  be  viewed  not  in  general  or  loosely,  but  with  strict 
ref(«?reoce  to  details  and  with  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  most 
difficult  and  lecbnicjil  questions  and  rules  of  commerce  and  busi- 
ness,—  transactions,  too,  extending  often  over  many  years  and 
through  many  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  actors^ — to  require 
euch  cases,  I  say,  to  be  submitted  to  ordinary  juries,  is  plainly,  in 
my  judgment,  to  submit  to  chance  and  accident  what  should  pass 
under  the  scrutiny  of  minds  fitted  by  sotne  previous  training  or 
experience  to  treat  them  with  intelligence* 

The  legidiatiun,  statutory  or  constitutional^  which  abalt  aim  to 
effect  the  change  here  contemplated,  should,  however,  be  most 
carefully  guarded  in  its  description  of  the  excepler!  caaes,  in  order 
not,  under  the  guise  of  this  reform,  to  narrow,  in  other  respects , 
to  the  smallest  extent ,  the  province  of  jury  trials  in  the  full  scope 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  given  in  our  jorisprudence. 

In  the  course  of  the  historical  development  of  trial  by  jury  as 
spects  its  general  constitution  and  functions,  we  have  noticed 
three  prominent  stages;  first,  the  jury  as  simple  recognitors,  se- 
lected because  of,  and  acting  throughout  on,  their  own  knowledge 
of  the  suhject  of  investigation ;  secondly,  the  jury  exercising  the 
mixed  functinna  of  recognitors  on  their  own  knowledge,  and  judges 
of  the  fact  upon  evidence  laid  before  them  ;  and  thirdly,  the  jury 
acting  solely  as  judges  of  the  facts  brought  before  them  by  the 
evidence  of  witnesses.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  fix  an  exact 
date  when  the  jury  as  simple  recognitors  was  first  established,  but 
if  we  find  its  source  as  a  wcll-dt^ fined  part  of  English  law  in  thi? 
assise  of  Henry  If.,  about  the  middle  of  the  r2th  century,  and  if 
Ihe  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  second  stage  —  the  jury  act- 
ing in  part  as  recognitors  and  in  part  a^  judges  of  facts  testified 
ta  them  — be  fixed,  as  Mr.  Starkie  fixes  it,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  or  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  und  if  the 
date  of  the  final  and  universal  limitation  of  the  function  of  the 
jury  to  the  determination  alone  of  questions  of  fact  ufion  evidence 
submitted  to  them  un<ler  the  guidance  of  a  judge,  be  fixt^d  us  tho 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or  the  year  1702,  we  shall 
see  that  the  fir^t  stage  continued  nearly  two  centuries,  the  second 
sUge  a  little  mare  than  three  ceuturias  and  a  half,  while  the  third 
stage  has  now  extended  over  nearly  two  centuries, —  the  latter 
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period  covering  nearly  all  of  what  may  properly  be  called  the  en^ 
lightened  development  and  humane  ameliorafciou  of  Euglish  law. 

That  the  limitation  of  the  funotioQ  of  the  jury  to  questions  of 
fact  is  the  result  of  the  evolution  or  growth  of  our  law  for  the  taat 
two  centuries  is  high  proof  certainly  of  the  wisdom  and  practical 
value  of  this  limitation.  It  may,  in  truth,  I  think,  be  regarded  as 
the  ripest  and  best  fruit  of  our  legal  experience  and  reflection  as 
applied  to  the  trial  by  jury.  It  may  be  looked  upon,  too,  as  the 
result  of  mature  and  considerate  reflection  and  purpose  in  contrast 
with  some  of  the  more  fortuitous  or  accitlental  of  the  earlier  forma 
and  stages  of  the  system.  Lord  Mansfleld,  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  declared  that  **  the  ftmdamental  definition  of  trial  by 
jury  depended  on  one  universal  maxim  which  admitted  of  no  ex- 
ception,—  Ad  qumstionem  jurU  non  respondent  juratores ;  ad  qitoes- 
tionemfacU  non  re^jxtndetU  judicea ;**^  and  I  cannot  hesitate  to  ex- 
press my  own  belief  that  the  firm  and  unshaken  establishment  and 
continuance  of  this  feature  of  trial  by  jury  is  the  absolute  condi- 
tion of  its  permanent  acceptance  by  any  people  who  are  intelligent 
and  jealous  of  civil  freedom. 

It  IS  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  this  restriction  of  juries  to 
questions  of  fact  has  been  often  represeuted  as  an  encroachment 
upon  the  just  province  of  juries.  At  almost  all  times,  there  may 
be  said  to  be  a  feeling  in  many  minds,  amounting  at  times  to  a 
popular  impression  or  sentiment,  that  all  questions,  especially  in 
criminal  cases,  should  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  It  seerns 
clear,  however,  that  the  very  characteristics  of  a  jury  which 
render  it  a  flt  instrument  for  solving  questions  of  fact, —  its 
constant  faniiliariiy  and  syropolhy  with  the  common  life,  motives, 
habits  and  feelings  of  those  who  for  the  most  part  are  engaged  in 
litigation  or  uffectcd  by  criminal  proceedings,  its  free  and  unotU- 
cial  character,  its  freedom  from  the  influences  of  class  or  profes- 
sional training  and  instincts,  the  brief,  almost  momentary  period 
of  its  service  and  its  quick  disappearance  into  the  indiatinguish- 
able  mass  of  its  fellow-citizens^ — all  these  incidents  and  qualities 
of  the  jury  actually  unfit  it  for  the  function  of  determining  what 
is  the  law  which  shall  govern  a  case  and  in  the  light  of  which  the 
facts  are  to  be  weighed  aud  applied. 

It  is  not  needful   here  to  raise  any  question  of  the  relative  im- 
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portunee  of  the  fonetions  of  the  court  or  judge  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  jury  on  the  other,  for  it  is  certain  that  tbe&e  functions 
are  esdentiallj  dissinjilar.  The  law  is,  nml  must  ever  lie,  an  aggre* 
gation  of  rules  and  principles  requiring  for  its  knowledge  and  ap* 
plicatiou  the  most  disciplined  ineutal  facnUies  and  much  special 
and  teebnical  training.  The  law,  too,  especially  our  law,  wbo&e 
glory  it  is  that  it  has  sprung  by  a  free  and  niitural  process  from 
tlie  life  and  wauts  of  the  people,  is  linked  together  from  generntiou 
to  generation  through  centuries  of  unbroken  evolution.  No  branch 
of  our  law  is  without  its  special  history  and  its  accumulated  liter- 
ature and  learning.  Precedent  is  the  ligaiueut  that  binds  it  into 
an  intelligible  and  eonsisteot  whole. 

That  the  English  doctrine  of  Precedent,  or  the  controilitig  force 
of  established  roles  and  decided  cases  over  subsequent  cases,  is 
not  thus  esteemed  by  some  even  of  the  legal  profesaloQ»  is  well- 
known.  At  a  recent  session  of  the  American  Bar  Association  this 
doctrine  was  thus  characterized  by  a  learned  and  eminent  lawyer, — 
**  Our  progress  In  law  reform  is  slow/*  said  be,  ^"^  and  slow  for  the 
most  part  because  we  are  dragging  the  old  fetters  of  precedent 
and  tradition,  instead  of  boldly  and  fix^ely  abandoning  the  past 
and  taking  as  our  guides  our  present  free  thoughts  and  aspirations 
and  hopes*"  Against  all  such  passionate,  though  eloquent  and 
enticing  appeals,  I  would  oppose  what  1  believe  to  be  the  conclu* 
atons  of  reason  and  of  history,  that  the  doctrine  of  precedent  or 
authority  is  at  all  times  essential  to  the  idea  of  the  law,  and  that 
its  prevalence  in  English  jurisprudence  is  perhaps  the  most  jjotent 
cause  of  the  present  superior  value  and  induence  of  English  law. 

It  vvill  not  he  needful  to  consume  time  in  demonslruttng  that  lo 
commit  the  law  lo  juries  is  to  d»*stroy  the  possibility  of  the  regu» 
lar  or  effective  application  of  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis.  To 
retain  and  apply  this  doctrine  when  juries  become  judges  of  the 
law  as  well  as  the  facts^  would  rei^uire  of  juries  much  of  the  aame 
special  training  nnd  higli  mental  power  whifh  the  oHlce  of  a  judge 
now  demanris.  It  would  commit  to  the  decision  of  an  unskilled 
body  of  citizena  the  determination  of  what  our  law  and  jurispru- 
dence Is  today;  and  it  would  commit  to  a  tike  uutikilled  bo<ly 
tomorrow  the  (|Ucstion  of  what  our  law  imd  juns|»rtuk'OL'e  ^hall 
then  be. 

The  clo^e  of  the  l^ih  centuiy  witne8%ed  a  cunte'^t  in  England 
CDi.ceiidMg  the  poucrs  of  juries,  which,  having  ended  in  a  victory 
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for  the  jaries  as  well  as  for  popular  rights,  is  often  referred  to  fls 
io  Aome  way  an  evidence  that  an  eQlargement  of  the  powers  of 
Jaries  is  aii  advance  in  the   security   of  the   people's  liberties* 

But  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  juries  in  cnroiual  informatlotis 
or  indictments  for  libel,  was  not  a  straggle  for  the  power  of  juries 
to  determine  the  law  of  Ubd^  that  is,  what  constituted  a  libel  or 
libellous  publication  as  matter  of  law.  It.  was  rather  a  struggle 
for  the  right  of  juries  upon  the  facts  as  given  in  the  testimony 
and  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  court,  and  upon  a  plea  of  ^*  not 
guilty,"  to  render,  as  in  other  cases^  a  getieral  verdict  of  '^guilty* 
or  *^  not  guilty  j  "  and  the  victory  won  for  juries  was  only  the  eslab* 
liebment  of  the  right  of  the  jury  not  merely  to  pass  upon  the  fact 
of  publication  and  the  truth  of  the  inuendoes  of  the  record,  but 
to  find  upon  the  whole  matter  in  issue,  and  such  is  rhe  scope  and 
limit  of  Fox's  Act  of  1792  which  closed  the  struggle.  The 
result  was  in  truth  a  restoration  or  relinquishment  to  the 
jury  of  powers  which  logicaJly  and  reasonably  belonged  to  them 
in  cases  of  libel  as  in  other  cases*  Such  is  the  expi'ess  tenor  of 
Erskine*s  famous  argument  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph. 
*'  My  first  proposition,"  said  the  great  advocate,*  **  is  that  when  a 
bill  of  indicttnent  is  found,  or  any  information  is  filed,  charging 
any  crime  or  misdemeanor  known  to  the  law  of  England,  and  the 
party  accused  puts  himself  upon  the  country  by  pleading  the  gen- 
eral issue  — not  guilty  —  the  jury  are  generally  charged  with  his 
deliverance  from  that  crime,  and  not  s|>ecially  from  the  fact  or 
facts  in  tlie  commission  of  which  the  indictment  or  information 
charges  the  crime  to  consist/* 

The  correct  statement,  therefore,  of  the  function  of  the  jury  in 
the  American  system  of  trial  by  jury  is  this:  That  upon  the  evi- 
dence presented  and  admitted  by  the  court,  the  jury  has  the  power 
and  right  to  find  a  verdict  upon  the  whole  issue  ;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  upon  the  facts  as  determined  by  themselves,  and  upon  the 
law  as  stated  lo  them  by  the  court,  they  will  find  for  the  plaintiff 
or  the  defendant,  or  in  criminal  cases,  gulHy  or  not  guilty* 
To  this  the  exceptions  in  this  country  are  so  few  and  slight  as 
hardly  lo  merit  attention  here  or  to  modify  this  general  statement 
of  this  feature  of  the  American  system  of  trial  by  jury, 

A  somewhat  compendious  and  accurate  statement  of  the  law  od 
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this  point  aa  it  prevaiU  now  io  CQOst  of  our  states,  is  tlie.  follow- 
ing, wljich  I  quote  from  the  proposed  Code  of  Evidence  of  this 
Slate. 

**  All  questions  of  law,  including  the  admissibility  of  testiroooy, 

be  facts  preliminary  to  such  admission,  and  the  construction  of 

ntutea  and  other  writiugs,  and  all  other  rules  of  evidence,  are  to 

'be  decided  by  the  court,  and  all  diacu^isions  of  law  addressed  to, 

it*     And  whenever  the  knowledge  of  the  court  is  made  evidence^ 

a  fttct,  the  court  is  to  declare  such  knowledge  to  the  jury,  who 

le  bound  to  accept  it." 

^*^  All  questions  of  fact,  other  than  those  mentioned,  are  to  he  de^ 

cided  by  the  jury  when  a  trial  is  had,  and  all  evidence  addres 

to  them  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Co<le/* 

Nothing,  it  must  have  been  observed^  baa  been  or  is  now  more 
constant  or  conspicuous  in  the  constitution  of  the  Trial  by  Jury 
than  the  compleie  identity  of  the  jury  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  It  has  been,  in  this  view,  well  called  *^  the  country,"'  the 
real  representative  of  the  average  or  common  people.  In  its  first 
form — while  the  jury  were  only  a  body  of  sworn  witnesses  — 
Lualuraliy  the  only  qualification  of  jurors  was  that  they  should  be 
rft^eemen,  and  not  villeins ;  and  when  it  took  an  its  permanent 
form  and  function  —  a  body  of  twelve  men  empowered  and  sworn 
to  make  true  deliverance  upon  the  evidence  legally  presented  and 
the  law  as  delivered  by  the  Court  or  Judge, — it  was  by  choice,  by 
lot  or  chance,  from  the  whole  mass  of  qualified  citizens  of  the 
country,  that  the  jury  was  chosen. 

In  addition  to  tiiis  gcnernl  fact,  there  are  some  spect&l  circum- 
stances which  ordinarily  have  the  effect  of  still  further  limiting  the 
range  of  choice  of  jurors  to  tlie  commonalty,  using  this  word  to 
de^^ignate^  according  to  Webster,  **  tljut  part  uf  the  people  who 
live  by  Ubor,  and  arc  not  liberally  educated,  nor  elevated  by  office 
or  prolessionul  pursuits/*  Of  these  circumstances,  three  may  l)e 
nnmed  here:  first,  the  usual  exemptions  and  disqualifications  Irom 
jury  duty  include  all  our  higher  executive  public  oftlccrs,  members 
of  the  legislature,  jtidges  and  clerks  of  courts,  clergymen  and 
thcise  acting  as  minii*leri*  of  any  religion,  physicians  and  surgeons, 
ttllorneys  and  counsellurs-at-law,  professors  and  leuchers,  superin^ 
tendents,  engineers  and  their  assistants  engaged  in  the  public  t«er> 
vice  or  in  the  regular  service  of  common  cnrricra,  tclegriph 
operators  and  officers  uf  the  militia  performing  militaiy  duiy« 
Add  to  these  the  exemptiuut»  granted   by  tbe  lus^b  of  ihe  Ignited 
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Stati!9vaud  it  will  be  eeeav  bow  eansideraMy  the  range  of  c4ioice  is 
restricted  to  wbal  we  may  call  tlte  coTiiinon  people :  secondly, 
the  time  required  for  tbe  discharge  uf  jury  duty  and  its  meagre 
compcDBation,  and  tbe  coDsefjuent  (sacrifices  it  iropoees,  induct* 
the  greater  part  of  our  eilizens  engaged  in  large  and  active  busi- 
ness pursuits,  to  seek  to  evade  jury  duty,  and  it  is  observable 
overj'wbere  that  such  classes  do  succeed  to  a  great  extent  in  es- 
caping from  this  duty :  thirdly,  jury  duly  in  its  nature  and  inci- 
lients,  can  have  of  itself  little  or  no  allraetioD  for  the  more  culti- 
vated classes.  The  inevitable  tedium  of  ordinary  civil  trials,  the 
repulsive  nature  of  many  criminal  trials,  the  physical  hardship 
of  others,  and  tbe  irksome  sense  of  responsibility  which  is  found 
by  experience  to  press  upon  the  couscientions  jurynmn,  render  the 
service  one  from  which  tbe  best  men  are  apt  to  shrink  and  to  seek 
exemption.  There  remains,  therefore,  as  the  l»ody  fVom  which  our 
jurors  are  generally  taken,  comparatively  few  except  those  whom 
we  have  called,  for  want  of  a  betler  term,  the  commonalty. 

One  obvious  result  of  this  general  fuct —  a  result  which  is  often 
made  a  reproach  of  Ibe  system  of  trial  by  jury — is  that  the  jury 
shares  to  the  full  in  all  tbe  limitations  of  the  great  body  from 
which  it  comes  —  in  all  its  ignorance,  all  its  prejudices,  its  crootions 
and  passions,  it-S  inveterate  tendencies,  and  its  passing  whims  or 
fancies.  It  is  in  the  strictest  sense  —  in  a  sense  far  more  strict 
than  any  other  selected  body  gives  us — the  iwjople. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  body  apparently  not  fitted  to  any  high 
degree  for  tbe  delicate  and  solemn  duty  of  administering  civil  jus- 
tice, and  liable  to  be  moved  by  prevalent  popular  impulses  which 
sometimes  are  cruel,  passionate  and  vengeful,  and  at  other  times 
weak,  forgetful  of  the  public  weal,  and  responsive  to  public  clamor* 
I  <lo  not  seek  to  bide  this  practic^K  well-observed  fact.  The 
jurj'  is  at  all  points  tempted  as  llie  people  are.  Like  the  people,  it 
sometimes  fails  almost  wholly  to  do  Justice  or  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic good.  This  country  has  seen,  and  now  sees  in  some  of  its 
parts,  juries  letting  go  popular  criminals,  standing  in  awe  of  mobs 
and  law-breakers,  or  cringing  before  powerful  and  rich  malefactors. 
But  c<:>nsider  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  our  society  and  gov- 
ernment. Freedom  aud  self-government  are  onr  aim,  our  metho<1 
and  our  boast.  Freedom  involves  the  possibility,  the  probability, 
the  certainty  of  its  abuse.  Freedom,  guided  by  corruption  and 
passion,  has  painted  some  of  tbe  ghostliest  scenes  in  history.     Wet 
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know  ^'M  that  popular  freedom  and  popular  institutions  are  lafe 
only  wlien  the  baUnce  of  popular  sentiment  and  purpose  ia  toward 
order  and  justice.  We  i^cognize  tbe  fact  that  intelligence  and 
virtue  raust  make  and  save  the  State,  but  we  know  as  well  that 
our  fabric  of  government  rests  on  the  people — ^ '*  government  of 
the  people,  by  tbe  people  and  for  the  peo[)le/*  to  put  it  all  in  the 
pbraae  which  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  originate »  but  did  conse- 
crate- The  f^ople  commit  follies  ;  great  waves  of  wickedness  and 
wrong  sometiraes  sweep  them  far  from  their  moorings.  StilJ  do 
we  not  cry,  *'  Long  live  the  people?"  For  my  own  part,  roy  faith 
in  the  great  tenet  of  government  by  the  people  it^  well-nigh  as  in- 
vincible and  unbounded  as  my  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Divine  government  over  alL  **  The  cure  for  the  ills  of 
Freedom/'  as  Mucaulay  has  told  us,  **  is  Freedom/'  '^The  lest  of 
freedom/*  says  Emerson,  ''  is  the  only  test  permissible  in  our 
country,"  *^  If,"  said  Theodore  Parker,  **the  inconveniences  of 
freedom  distress  you,  you  have  your  remedy  in  going  to  a  mon- 
archy/* **  The  propositions  of  civil  equality  and  self-government," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  debates  with  Douglas,  ^*  are  our  creed,  and 
wc  must  take  what  they  briug^ — the  bad  as  well  aa  tjie  good.  Our 
part  is  to  make  the  bad  as  small  aa  we  can/' 

80  it  is  with  juries,  which  are  always  a  part  of  the  people. 
Juries  are  always  precisely  as  good  as  the  communities  fix>ro  which 
lliey  come*  The  follies  they  commit  cannot  be  prevented  except 
by  the  same  people  of  whom  they  are  the  exact  representative*!* 
No  guards  can  be  devised  against  such  results  except  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people.  Freedom  fettered,  is  slavery,  and 
not  freedom.  Fixed  institutions,  regular  forms  and  methods  of 
action  are  not  fetters,  but  the  tried  means  of  freedom.  When, 
therefore,  1  hear  the  jury  system  decried  in  view  of  some 
great  miscarriage  of  justice  like  the  Star  Route  Trials,  1  try  to  re- 
member tl»at  it  is  l»etter,  infinitely  better,  that  the  people  should 
rule  ill  than  tlial  a  dcsj^ot  should  rule  well,  and  that  trial  by  jui  j 
is  no  more  ex[}Osed  to  abuses  than  are  alt  oar  methods  of  freedom 
and  self-government. 

A  study  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry  and  research  involved  in  a 
pi-oper  discussion  of  our  system  of  trial  by  jury,  will  disclose  the 
fact  which  might  well  have  been  anticipated,  that  this  system  has 
been  tbe  special  mark  of  criticism,  opposition,  contempt  even,  at 
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tbe  hands  of  a  long  and  uubroken  and  still  contiDuiog  line  of  legal 
reformers,  precisians,  sciolistg*  cloBet-sttatlents  and  ilmtrinairea. 
Tbe  type  of  Ibese  is  Anacharsis  of  Athens,  who  one  day  went 
into  tbe  forum  to  bear  a  cuuse  argued  and  when  asked  wbat  be 
thought  of  Athenian  liberty,  said,  '*  1  think  wise  men  argue  causes 
and  fools  decide  tbera,"  Trial  by  jury  baa  lived  and  flourished, 
nevertheless,  in  spite  of  thi»  long  procession  of  antagonists,  be- 
cause, as  Mr.  Burke  haR  said  of  the  British  Constitution,  **  its 
toots  strike  deeply  into  the  tirm  soil  of  our  English  nature  ilb 
trained  and  nurtured  by  the  strong  influences  of  a  history  in  which 
it  has  somehow  always  seemed  to  the  popular  eye  and  sense  to 
stand  for  tbe  rights  of  the  people  against  priestly  encroachment 
and  royal  prerogative."  Half,  perhaps  more,  of  its  value  today. 
I  unhesitatingly  concede  and  insist,  is  due  to  its  historical  alKnity 
with  the  last  five  or  six  centuries  of  our  English  and  American 
history.  But  surely  he  has  read  history  or  studied  human  nature 
to  little  purix)6e  who  has  not  perceived  that  the  coriesiiondence  of 
institutions  with  tbe  thought  and  aspiration  of  »ociety^  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  infallible  proof  of  the  value  and  perfection  of 
such  institutions ;  that  innovation  is  not  true  progress;  that,  in 
truth,  the  best  and  greatest  part  of  true  progress  consists  in  true 
conservatism  ;  but  that  it  is  equally  clear  that  blind  attachment  or 
unreasoning  adherence  to  lustilutions  even  when  conscciated  b}* 
time  and  familiarity,  is  not  true  conservatism.  Ko  liner  expres- 
sion of  the  proper  blending  of  these  two  qualities  or  states  of 
mind,  has  ever  been  given  than  the  great  Apostle's,  **  Prove  all 
things,  bold  fast  what  is  good.'' 

Certainly,  no  une  who  enters  upon  an  examination  of  our  sys- 
tem of  trial  by  jury  should  fail  to  take  note  of  tbe  opinion  not 
seldom  expressed,  and  doubtless  far  more  widely  felt,  by  some  of 
tbe  most  intelligent  and  thoughtful,  Itiat  the  system  is  unequal  to 
the  demands  of  many  occasions  which  arise  in  raotlern  lite  when 
widespread  forms  of  crime  seem  to  have  poisoned  tbe  air  and 
dulled  the  popular  sense  of  order,  law  and  justice.  Such  critics 
and  observers  can  point,  as  we  have  secjj,  to  some  stiirtling  lapses 
of  juries  in  dealing  with  criminals  who  have  entrenched  tbemaelvea 
in  some  sort  in  Ihe  very  citadels  of  t>ower,  who  have  seized  upon 
some  of  the  chief  agvncicB  of  popular  government  and  corruptvtl 
the  very  sources  of  public  Justice*  For  eonsidcrttble  p^iods  in 
our  recent  history,  the  taint  and   blight  of  corruption  bos  seemed 
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to  fall  upon  coinroutiUiea  to  such  a  decree  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
wbetber  juries  could  \w  found  who  by  their  verdicts  would  arrest 
the  evils  and  crimes  which  were  so  dominant  and  pervasive. 
If  there  be  ground  at  times  for  the  fear  tiiat  the  people,  througbi 
the  craft  of  leaders,  the  indifference  and  uncoficern  of  the  better 
cla3fte6,  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  1o>rest,  may  put  in 
peril  the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  society,  and  if  it 
tme  that  in  such  crises,  juries  are  specially  liable  to  yield  to  th«T 
prevailing  tendencies,  I  think,  nevertheless,  we  are  warranted  in 
a  6ruj  faith  based  ou  the  sum  of  all  our  later  e^cperlences,  tha 
after  all,  the  people  at  large,  the  bmly  of  our  communitiea,  of 
which  Juries  are  a  eouataut  part,  are  still  and  will  be  in  the  future, 
equal  to  the  stern  task  of  upholding  the  laws  and  punishing  popu- 
lar crimes. 

But  1  know  of  no  way  in  which  I  can  at  once  present  the 
grounds  of  this  faith,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  working  and  power 
of  oar  jury  system  today,  so  well  as  by  a  brief  summary  of  a  vet}* 
recent  eflbrt  through  the  agency  of  jury  trials  to  bring  to  punish- 
ment the  authors  and  actors  in  a  vast  scheme  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  1884  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  New  York  consisted  of  twenty-four  members, — one  mem» 
mcr  for  each  city  ward.  The  Board  had  power  to  grant  franchises 
for  the  use  of  the  strceU  of  the  city  for  railroads,  the  Mayor  hav- 
ing the  usual  veto  power  and  the  Common  Council  the  |>ower  of 
passing  a  measure  over  the  veto*  The  franchise  to  establish  and 
run  a  railroad  through  Broadway  below  Hth  8treet,  had  beon 
eagerly  sought  by  several  con>orations  and  capitalists,  and  among 
others  by  Jacob  Sharp,  an  experienced  lobbyist,  a  graaping  money- 
getter,  a  cynical  and  stolid  believer  in  the  maxim  that  every  man 
has  his  price.  Though  one  million  of  dollars  had  been  offered  by 
another  party  for  tlic  Broadway  franchise,  the  Common  Council 
voted  to  give  it,  without  compensation  to  the  city,  to  the  corpora- 
tion at  whose  bead  was  Jacob  !Sharp.  The  resolution  of  the 
Council  was  vetoed  by  tlw  Mayor  and  injunctions  of  the  courtji 
were  inter|K>sed.  On  the  *iOlh  of  August,  1884,  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Aldermen  was  hastily  called  at  whidi  —  the  opposition  of 
other  LoteFest»  and  especially  of  those  who  had  obtained  in  June* 
tlona,  having  been  bonght  off  by  lavish  expenditures  of  money, 
under  the  guUe  mainly  of  couodel  feed — the  Common  Council  hur- 
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i^dly  passed  over  the  Mayor's  veto  the  resolution  giving  the  fraii- 
'ehiee  to  Jacob  Sharp's  corporation,  only  two  of  tbc  Aldermea 
opposing  the  grant. 

From  the  firat,  the  belief  that  this  result  wns  securetl  by  stuj  en- 
doos  bribery  was  nearly  universal,  and  by  oienns  of  a  legislative 
investigation  in  the  winter  of  1885-'86,  many  of  the  features  of 
such  bribery  were  laid  bare-  Jn  Marcb^  1886*  the  matter  was  in- 
vestigated  by  the  Grand  Jnry  of  the  County  of  New  York,  the 
result  being  the  finding  of  indictments  subsequently  against  twen- 
ty-one of  the  twenty-four  Aldermen  for  receiving  bribes,  and  at  a 
later  period  against  Jacob  Sharp  and  three  of  his  associates  for 
giving  bribes. 

It  is  proper  here  to  call  attention  to  the  wide-spread  power  of 
the  combination  which  effected  this  great  criminal  exploit.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Aldermen,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  were  the  ripe 
legitimate  fruit  of  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  political  methods  of 
our  great  commercial  metropolis.  Each  Alderman  was  the  local 
,  chief  of  his  party,  the  head  of  a  great  Ixnly  of  janizaries  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  grasping  and  holding  the  spoils  of 
party  victory  —  the  emoluments  of  office  and  the  incidental 
chances  for  other  plunder  and  profit.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
overstate  tlie  extent  and  intricacy  of  the  ramifications  of  the  in- 
tlnence  of  these  party  leaders  thus  made  legislators  for  our  greatest 
city.  The  community  was  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  crime 
believed  to  have  been  committed,  and  looked  with  a  sort  of  de- 
spairing incredulity  on  aU  efforts  or  thought  of  efforts,  made  to 
bring  these  master-criminals  to  punishment.  Certainly  no  circum- 
stances eon  Id  well  be  imagined  more  likely  to  defeat  convictions 
before  juries  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  than  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  at  the  time  when  the  work  of  prosecution 
was  begun.  Fortunately  for  public  justice,  the  prosecuting  ofll- 
cers  of  the  county  were  men  of  great  skill  and  ability,  and  di- 
rected their  cflforts,  with  apparent  singleness  of  purpose,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  real  facts  and  the  relentless  trial  of  the  accused 
upon  the  law  and  the  facts.  But  it  will  be  remembered  by  all  who 
watched  this  struggle  that  the  jury  of  the  vicinage,  drawn  as  it 
must  be  by  lot  from  the  whole  Ixxly  of  qualified  citizens  —  the  con- 
stituents and  fellow-partisans,  as  a  majority  of  them  must  have 
been,  of  the  accused  Aldermen  ^ — was  pointed  to  as  the  weak, 
probably  the  fatal,  spot  in  the  machinery  of  criminal  prosecuttou. 
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It  is  neeesaarj  to  pause  here  a  moment  to  deserihe,  ns  bnefly  as 

ay  be,  tbe  jury  systetn  of  tlie  tnly  ol"  New  York.  AIJ  trial  jurors 
lu  that  city  are  selected  uot  as  iti  other  parts  of  the  Btate«  nor  as 
generally  in  other  states,  by  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  town  or 
city,  but  by  a  single  officer,  called  Coiutnbsioner  of  Jurors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor.  Tim  fact,  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded, 
has.  or  is  calculated  to  have,  an  unfnvonible  effect  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  trial  jurors,  because  the  Commissioner  is  regarded  as  a 
partisan  appointee,  and  in  fact  owes  bis  position  to  partisan  intlu- 
encea,  and  it  i»  certainly  noticeable  that  in  the  trials  which  we  are 
now  csonsidering  the  Commissioner  of  Jurors  fell  under  the  grave 
censure  of  the  Court  &a  well  as  of  the  public. 

The  qualifications  of  jurors  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  in  gen- 
eral those  of  other  localities, —  male  citizens,  between  the  ages  of 
tl  and  70,  owners  of  <25U  worth  of  property,  or  husbands  of 
wives  who  are  such  owners,  not  infirm  or  decrepit,  intelligent,  of 
sound  mtntl  and  good  character,  able  to  reail  and  write  the  Eng- 
lish language  understantlingly.  These  qualifications  abow  at  once 
bow  much  de[>ends  in  the  selection  of  jurors  on  the  integrity  and 
impartiality  of  the  Commissioner  of  Jurors,  and  how  ditUcult  it  is 
for  the  most  vigilant  prosecuting  o!!leera  to  exclude  all  iucompe- 
tont  jurors  from  the  panels  when  once  admitted  to  the  list  by  the 
Comniissioner,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  difllculties  of 
the  prosecution  of  the  accused  Aldermen  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  careless  or  corrupt  manner  in  which  the  Commissioner  ap* 
|>cars  Ui  have  done  his  work. 

There  seems  to  be  a  po[>ular  impression  that  the  right  of  chal- 
lenge of  Jurors,  and  the  grounds  and  practice  of  challenge,  in  the 
city  of  New  York  are  somehow  tuore  loose  and  favorable  to  the 
accused  than  they  should  be  or  than  they  are  elsewhere.  This  im- 
prcsaiun.  in  spiie  of  the  success  of  the  Alderman  ic  prosecutionsi 
apparently  remains  in  many  minds  as  a  reproach  to  the  system  of 
trial  liy  jury.  No  go<Hl  grouml  appears  to  exist  for  Ihest*  animad-^ 
^eraions.  The;  right  and  grounds  of  challenge  to  individual  Jurors 
lu  Ibe  city  of  New  York  do  not  differ  essentially  front  tliose  gen- 
erally prevailing  and  ^auctioned  b}-  the  best  practice  elsewhere* 
The  number  of  peremptory  challenges  allowed  to  either  party  in 
cdipital  cases  is  30  ;  in  cases  punishable  by  ten  years  imprisonmetit 
or  more,  20  j  iu  all  other  cases,  5.  Causes  of  chuUengc  are  of 
iwa  kinds,  (I)  for  imitiitd  bias,  (2)  for  actual  bia.-* ;  implied  bias 
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arising  from  facts  which  the  law  regardft  as  disqualifying  one  for 
jur3*  dutj,  as  cousanguiuity  or  atBnitr  to  the  aceuetnU  or  cooscien- 
lioos  opinions  which  would  prevent  one  from  finding  tlie  accused 
guilty  ;  actual  bias  arising  from  the  existence  of  a  state  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  juror  whicli  satisfies  the  Court  that  the  juror 
oould  not  or  would  not  Impartially  try  the  issue.  And  here  it  is 
specially  to  be  noted  that  the  Code  of  New  York  in  terms  provides 
that  ''the  previous  expression  or  formation  of  an  opinion  in  refer- 
ence to'  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant,  or  a  present 
opinion  or  impression  in  reference  thereto,  is  not  a  eofflcient 
ground  of  challenge  for  actual  bias,  if  the  juror  declare  on  oath 
that  he  believes  that  such  opinion  or  impression  will  not  influence 
his  verdict,  and  t!ie  Court  is  satisfied  that  he  does  not  entertain 
such  a  present  opinion  or  impression  as  would  influence  his  verdict/' 
Could  any  more  reasonable  provision  be  devised  or  one  better 
suited  to  admit  intelligent,  law-loving,  crime-hating  citizens  to  the 
jury  box?  One  would  imagine,  in  reading  many  newspaper  com- 
ments on  the  selecting  of  the  Juries  in  the  Aldermanic  cases,  that 
our  law  had  been  framed  to  exclude  all  intelligent  citizens,  espec- 
ially all  readers  of  newspipers.  Nothing  could  be  further  fVom 
the  fact*  The  fact  that  one  has  read  all  the  newspaper  reports 
and  comments  of  an  alleged  crime,  together  with  the  fact  that 
such  rending  has  resulted  in  an  opinion  of  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused,  does  not  support  a  challenge  or  exclude  one  from 
the  trial  jury,  unless  the  pmposed  juror  either  confesses  he  cannot 
find  an  impartial  verdict,  or  the  Court  upon  the  evidence  decides 
that  he  cannot  render  such  a  verdict.  It  is  certainly  indisputable 
by  thinking  men  that  in  either  of  the  latter  cases  the  challenge 
should  be  sustained. 

With  these  remarks  on  the  jury  system  of  New  York  city,  hear- 
ing in  mind  the  character  of  the  Aldermanic  crime,  the  relations 
of  the  accused  to  their  several  constituencies,  the  solidarity  of 
their  interests  as  defendants  —  twenty-two  well-known  leading  pol- 
iticians, the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  as  city  legislators, — 
the  fact  thai  the  aecuseii  had  the  money  ^ — four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  —  which  they  had  corruptly  got,  in  their  pockets 
for  their  own  defence,  the  slipshod  manner,  to  use  no  harsher 
word,  in  which  the  selection  of  jurors  was  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, let  us  now  see  how  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  stood  the 
strain  put  upon  it. 
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A  few  gtatistics  will  be  useful  here.'  Foar  trials  of  indicted 
Aldermen  and  one  of  the  briber.  Sharp,  have  taken  place.  The 
first  Aldermanic  trial  was  begitn  May  10,  188G,  the  jury  was  eom* 
pletad  on  tbe  i3th,  a  verdict  of  gniltj  was  given  on  the  loth. 
The  second  trial  was  begun  November  15,  1886,  the  jury  was  com- , 
pleted  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  24th  the  jury  disagreed  and  wero' 
discharged.  A  second  trial  of  the  same  eaae  waa  begun  Nov  em* 
ber  29,  1886,  the  jury  was  eoroptete4l  Decern ber  8th.  the  verdict  of 
guilty  was  rendered  on  the  loth.  The  third  trial  was  begun  Jan- 
uary 24,  1887,  the  jorj'  was  completed  on  the  27th,  the  verdict  of 
guilty  was  given  February  Ist,  The  fourth  trial  was  begun  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1887,  the  jury  was  completed  March  18,  the  Jury  dis- 
agreed and  were  discliai-ged  on  the  23rd* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of  days  oecupied  by  thcje 
four  trials  and  one  re-trial,  inctuding  Sundays,  holidays  and  ad* 
JoummeDta,  was  61,  or  about  13  each.  1  regret  I  have  not  suo  , 
Deeded  in  ascertatning  tbe  exact  number  of  full  court  dajrs 
occupied*  but  my  best  mfbrmation  ^xes  it  at  about  44>,  or  an 
average  of  about  9  days  to  each  trial. 

It  wilt  be  seen,  too,  that  tiie  time  occupied  in  selecting  the  jury 
gradually  increased  as  the  triats  went  on — and  this  for  obvious 
and  unavoidable  caases  —  ft^om  two  or  three  days,  as  in  the  first 
two  trials,  to  nut  less  than  two  weeks  in  the  trial  of  the  fourth  of  ] 
the  Aldermen. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  erinsr  of  the  niist-trial  or  disagreement 
in  each  instance  appears  to   have  litco  the  reluctance  of  the  jury 

1  convict  upon  the  evidence  of  the  perjured  accomplices  of  the 
ccused  —  a  reluctance  not  surprising  nor  unusual,  siuce  there  are 
i^onflicting  views  among  courts  and  text-writers  in  res|>ect  to  the 
required  amount  and  nature  of  the  corroboration  of  such  evidence. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  corrupt  or  improper  motive  has  been 
oharged  upon  either  of  the  disagreeing  juries. 

It  is  of  interest  also  to  note  that  in  the  fourth  trial  the  wlmle 
number  of  jurors  summoned  was  :V24,  the  whole  numhcr  examined, 
205,  while  the  prosecution  exercised  13  of  its  peremptory  chal- 
lenges and  the  defence  only  6 ;  that  in  the  fifth  trial  the  whole 
number  of  jurors  summoned  was  1,050,  the  whole  number  exam- 
ined, 594;  the  prosecution  exercising  17  peremptory  challenges, 
and  the  defence  20. 

't  with  to  ftoknowledg^  mj  lodebledjiem  to  the  ipeelsl  klDdiiest  of  Mr.  Diitrlcf 

attdraey  Martloe  of  Sew  York  city  for  moit  of  ihe  lUtSiilei  ^Ten  h«Te. 
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The  trifll  of  Jacob  Sharp  was  begnn  May  16,  1887,  the  jury  was 
completed  June  loth,  and  tlie  verdict  of  guilty  was  given  June 
29lh.  In  this  trial  the  whole  number  of  jurors  summoned  was 
2,100,  the  whole  nutnl^er  examined,  1,196;  the  prosecution  exer- 
cising 15  pei^emptory  challenges,  and  the  defence  20.  In  this 
case,  44  calendar  days  elapsed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
if  I  am  correctly  advised,  131  foil  court  days  were  consumed,  22  of 
which  were  occupied  in  selecting  the  jury. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  these  five  trials  and  one  re-trial,  about 
90  days  were  actually  occupied,  about  4,i»24  jurors  were  sum- 
mooedf  of  whom  about  2,610  were  examined  in  order  to  secure 
aiic  panels,  or  72  in  number,  of  trial  jurors. 

Before  these  jurors  thus  selected,  four  convictions  were  secured 
—  three  of  the  bribe-taking  Aldermen,  and  the  arch-briber — while 
one  mis-trial  of  an  Alderman  occurred. 

The  present  fate  of  the  whole  twenty-two  bribe-takers  and  the 
four  bribe-givers  who  figured  in  this  remarkable  drama,  reads  like 
a  page  of  romance,  like  some  old  poetic  record  of  Nemesis.  Of 
the  twenty-two  Aldermen  who  in  1884  stalked  in  lusty  pride  of 
power  through  the  City  Hall,  three  are  now  in  Sing  Sing ;  four  are 
fugitives  in  British  dominions ;  four,  as  the  price  of  immunity 
from  prosecution,  have  subjected  themselves  to  the  refined  torture 
of  testifying  as  witnesses  to  their  own  perjury  and  degradation  ; 
two  are  dead  ;  one  has  been  judicially  declared  insane ;  one  not 
indicted,  is  kept  under  surveillance  as  a  witness ;  and  six  are 
awaiting  trial  upon  evidence  which  probably  no  one  doubts  will 
send  them  to  keep  company  with  their  three  comrades  at  Sing 
Sing,  whenever  the  exigencies  of  tbe  District  Attorney's  office 
ahall  make  their  trial  possible. 

Of  the  four  bribers  who  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  fancied  snccesn 
in  their  great  exploits  in  1884  — the  goal  of  a  thirty  years'  strug- 
gle— one  at  78  years  of  age  is  under  sentence  to  Sing  Sing;  oue 
is  dead ;  and  two  are  awaiting  under  enormous  bail-bonds  their 
trial  and  almost  certain  conviction. 

This  concrete  example,  this  brilliant,  and  can  I  not  say?  con- 
clusive, vindication  of  the  adequacy  of  our  present  jury  system  to 
accomplish  the  purposcb  for  which  it  exists,  is  worth  more  as 
evidence  and  arguuient  in  this  discussion  than  nil  historical  exam- 
inations or  learned  irciuisus  upon  trial  by  jurf.  No  institutions, 
DO  machinery  of  goveroiuent,  are  or  ever  will  be  automatic  or  self- 
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exeeutmg.  Behind  the  best  institutions,  the  best  laws,  the  best 
machinery,  there  must  be  men.  These  not  only  **  constitute  a 
State/*  but  they  alone  can  make  laws  and  institutions  effective  for 
good*  If  ever  the  people  become  corrupt,  or  if  not  corrupt,  ne|j- 
li^ent  of  duty  to  a  degree  that  permits  corrupt  men  to  control  the 
machinery  of  government  and  the  administration  of  the  law,  no 
laws  or  institutions  will  longer  execute  justice  or  uphold  fi*ee  gov- 
ernment. But  if  the  most  we  can  expect  of  laws,  institutions^ 
governmental  machinery,  or  jurisprudence,  fs  to  be  eervncahle 
agencies  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  adapted  to  secure  lil>erty  and 
justice  when  operated  and  applied  to  that  end,  then  this  example 
ma}'  long  teach  and  assute  us  amidst  many  lapses  and  miacar- 
riagea  arising  from  the  temporary  apathy  of  the  people  or  the  cor- 
rupt or  partisan  efforts  of  public  ofMcers,  that  trial  by  jury  in  Ihe 
hands  of  fearless  judges,  and  vigilant  and  competent  prosecuting 
officers,  is  still  fitted  and  adequate  to  punish  wrong-doers,  to  protect 
the  innocent,  and  to  set  those  stem  examples  of  retributive  and 
vindicator}'  justice  which  are  apparently  sometimes  necessary  to 
the  life  and  purity  of  civil  society. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  tho  Association :  1  trust  it  has 
been  already  clearly  seen  how  little  futth  I  have  in  any  legal  or 
jurisprudential  changes  which  do  not  connect  themselves  naturally 
and  organically  with  the  Past*  The  genius  of  our  race,  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  French  and  some  others  is,  as  Mr.  Lowell  has 
put  it,^  our  '*  profound  disbelief  in  theory,"  and  our  disinclination 
to  ''  commit  the  folly  of  breaking  with  the  past."  ♦*  Our  fathers,*' 
he  remarks,  **  were  not  seduced  by  the  French  fallacy  that  a  ne^ 
system  of  government  could  be  ordered  like  a  uew  suit  of  clothes. 
They  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  ordering  a  suit  of  flesh  and 
skin/'  So  wide  is  the  range  and  application  of  this  thought  be- 
yond the  one  topic  which  we  have  been  considering,  that  I  lieg  to 
ioso  with  a  word  of  a  great  Englishman  who  sometimes,  if  not 
iirays,  puts  great  thoughts  into  the  most  powerful  Knglish  now 
written.     John  Ruskin  has  said  : 

"  All  the  best  things  and  treasures  of  this  world  are  not  to  l»o 
produced  I13'  each  generation  for  itself;  but  we  are  all  intended, 
not  to  carve  our  work  in  snow,  that  will  melt,  but  each  and  all  of 
U!i  to   be   continually  rolling  a  great,  white,  gathering   snowl»:i 

*D«in4C.  »D<1  other  iMldr«aMtt  30< 
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r  and  higher,  larger  and   largert  aloog  the  Alps  of  htim&u 

IS  the  adduce  of  d  at  ions  b  to  be  aoeumulatire   from 

i ;  each  learniQg  a  little  more  ;  each  receiviog  all  that 

.^n,  and  adding  its  own  gain.     The  history  and  poetry  of 

ire  to  be  aceumulative ;  eiich  generation  treaBiiriDg  the 

Skd  songs  of  its  ancestora,  adding  its  own  history  &m\  iU 

ungs.     And  the  art  of  nations  is  to  be  accntnulatiFe,  jnst  as 

iioe  and  history  are ;  the  work  of  living  men  not  snpersecUng, 

ilding  upon,  the  work  of  the  past ;  all  growing  together  into 

mighty  temple ;  the  rough  stoneg  and  the  smooth  all  flndiag 

oe,  and  riaing,  day  by  day,  in  richer  and  higher  pinnaele^ 

en." 
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«Y  THOm4A  TBACHSS,  BSQ.,  OF  VMW  YORK. 

(Read  TliancUijr^  Septemti«r  6^> 

Tbe  noovement  for  codification  of  tbe  Commaii  Law  in  this  State, 
90  radical  in  its  aim^  aDd  so  Dearly  successful,  has  foaml  its 
atreogtb  in  the  common  uolioo  of  tbe  law's  nDcertaintj.  Tbe 
advocates  of  codifi coition  bave  not  had  to  prove  tbe  fact  or  the  evil 
of  uncertainty  in  tbe  law.  Tbeae  have  been  genernUy  assunne<), 
and  discussion  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  pro-] 
posed  remedy,  the  benefits  promtsed  and  the  evils  pred  eted. 

Indeed,  the  remedy  came  so  near  being  administered  licfore  tbost] 
opposed  to  it  awoke  and  l>estirred  ibemselfes,  that  it  wad  [lerbapA^ 
loo  late  to  aak  for  a  careful  diagnosis,  for  a  thorough  examination 
into  tbe  existence,  the  nature,  location  and  causes  of  the  supposed 
diaease.  The  cup  was  almost  at  the  lips  of  tbe  patient.  To  stay 
tbe  hand  that  held  it,  the  remedy  itself  must  be  denounced,  it« 
dangers  shown,  and  fear  of  it  created. 

So  it  has  happened  —  somewhat  strangely  it  at  first  sight 
appears  —  that  the  evil,  the  common  idea  of  wbich  has  so  nearly 
cauaed  so  great  a  revolution  in  tbe  jurtspnidence  of  this  State,  has 
itself  escaped  analysis  and  careful  study* 

It  is  tbe  purpose  of  this  paper  to  turn  attention  to  this  evil  — 
tbe  uncertainty  o(  the  law — and  to  the  camrnon  idea  of  it.  It 
may  be  that  it  will  appear  that  the  movement  for  coditicatiou  htis 
received  support  from  Ibis  souixre,  to  which,  without  regnrd  to  pot*- 
itive  dangers  In  the  remedy,  it  is  not  entitled*  But  a&idc  from  tlu» 
question  of  codification,  an  evil  so  commonly  accepted  should  be 
inYesti gated,  its  causes  shonid  be  studied*  that  whatever  remcdiett 
these  causes  may  (>oint  to^  may  t)e  npplied.  If  codiUcatiuu  l»e 
among  the  remedies  thus  [jointed  to,  well.  But  tbe  inquiry  should 
not  be  restricted  to  tbe  question  of  the  advisability  of  codification, 

Tbe  law  is  uncertuin.  It  is  ea«)y  to  assert  this,  im[Kissiblc  tu 
^nuy  it.  Hut  the  Itnguiige  carries  several  difi^erent  ideas*  •^The 
law  "  has  many  meanings.  Sometimes  It  means  tbe  nuiebiufry  of 
justice,  with  the  methods  and  agencies  of  procedure  and  ad  minis- 

ition  ;    sometimes  the  sum  of  tbe  rules  and  principles  of  jniis. 

tidcnce;  anrl  sometimes  the  gmnd  total  of  all  these.     It  Is  mxm* 
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ifest  that  before  ati}^  particular  couchision  cau  be  derived  from  tbe 
proposition  that  the  law  is  uncertaiD,  it  roust  h»e  determined  in 
what  sense  the  phrase  **  the  law"  is  used.  That  the  law  is  uncer- 
tain because  of  tha  methods*  of  administration*  or  because  of  the 
necessary  elements  of  human  weakness  therein,  argues  nothing  as 
to  judicial  rulea  and  principles  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  uncertainty 
in  the  principles  of  the  law  cannot  point  to  reforms  in  mere  pro- 
cedure. Yet,  it  is  believed  that  the  movement  for  codification  nf 
the  common  law  has  obtained  support  from  many  whose  ootion  of 
tlie  uncertainty  of  the  law  involved  no  charge  against  the  princi- 
]>les  of  the  common  law,  but  only  against  administration  and 
procedure. 

Again,  the  law,  meaning  the  Ixnly  of  rules  and  principles,  is 
made  up  of  two  parts,  statutory  and  judiciary  law.  The  proposi- 
tion that  the  law  is  uncertain,  even  if  it  be  understood  that  by 
**  the  law"  is  meant  the  body  of  rules  and  pirneiples  only,  docs 
not  prove  necessity  for  reform  in  either  branch »  until  it  appear  that 
the  uncertainty  arises  in  the  same  branch.  And  yet  uncertainty 
growing  out  of  tlie  construction  of  statutes  has,  undoubtedly,  been 
made  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  a  movement,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  extend  the  field  of  legislation,  and  thus  to  increase  the 
number  of  statutes  to  be  construed. 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  if  the  law  in  any  sense  is  made  up  of 
many  parts,  the  popular  cry  that  the  law  is  uncertain  does  not 
I  joint  to  need  of  a  remedy  in  any  imrticular  part.  The  various 
causes  of  this  cry,  so  far  as  they  are  legitimate,  roust  be  sought 
out,  and  remedies  must  be  applied  here  and  there  according  to  the 
location  and  character  of  the  causes  discovered. 

Nor  roust  it  be  forgotten  that  eveiy  popular  cry,  though  to  some 
extent  justified,  is  more  or  less  the  result  of  error.  The  popular 
cry  against  the  law's  uncertainty  is  largely  caused  by  disappoint- 
ment or  a  desire  to  excuse  individual  failure.  Rather  than  confess 
Ins  own  fault*  the  disappointed  litigant  indulges  in  wholesale  and 
illogical  attack  upon  a  system  of  jurisprudence  which  is  tiie  out- 
come and  the  pride  of  centuries. 

Little  more  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  than  to 
suggest  the  possibilities  of  the  analysis  and  examination  to  which 
attention  has  been  called*  But  at  least  some  of  the  legitimate 
bases  of  the  common  notion  of  the  law's  uncertainty,  some  of  the 
various  causes  of  the  uncertainty  which  really  is  found  in  tha 
law,  and  some  remedies,  may  be  pointeil  out. 
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III  the  first  place*  there  is  aocertatnty  in  the  law.  According  to 
the  common  eoiice|ilion,  which  does  not  really  belong  to  the  law 
even  in  the  broad  sense  of  tbiit  term,  anil  fi»r  which,  in  the  nntnrc 
of  things,  the  law  can  afford  no  relief.  This  specially  appears  in 
regard  to  facts  and  the  evidence  of  facts.  The  law,  whether  in 
the  courts  or  in  the  ofHce,  deals  with  facts.  The  facts  and  tlic 
evidence  by  which  the  facts  are  made  to  appear  are,  of  course, 
beyond  its  control,  and  uncertainty  so  far  as  caused  by  doubt  as 
to  what  the  facts  are  or  us  to  what  evidence  of  I  he  facts  C4*n  be 
obtained  is  clearly  not  chargeable  to  the  law.  It  is  in  a  aen»e 
uncertainty  in  law  ;  it  ia  perhaps  the  most  imj>ortant  element  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  litigation,  but  it  is  not  of  the  law. 
Pnley  putting  the  question,  *'  Why,  since  the  maxims  of  natural 
justice  are  few  and  evident,  do  there  arise  so  many  doubt*  and 
controversies  in  their  application?"  says,  among  other  things, 
'*  Wherefore  the  discussion  of  facts  which  the  moralist  su[»poses 
to  be  settled,  the  discovery  of  intentions  which  he  presumes  to  be 
known,  still  remain  to  exercise  the  inquirj'  of  courts  of  justice. 
And  as  these  facts  and  intentiona  are  often  to  l»e  inferred  or  rather 
conjectured  from  obscure  indications,  from  suspicious  testimony, 
or  from  a  comparison  of  opposite  and  contending  probabilities, 
they  afford  a  never-failing  supply  of  doulit  and  litigation/* 

Uncertainty  as  to  matters  of  Jact  includes  that  caused  by  doubt 
ns  to  the  bones^  of  witnesses,  as  to  their  bias,  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  their  perceptions,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Ihefr  memories* 
and  as  to  their  power  to  make  a  truthful  statement  of  what  thev 
know,  unmixed  with  hearsay  and  conjectnre. 

In  this  category  of  oncertatnty  as  to  matters  of  fact  niu^l  also 
be  placed  that  uncertainty  which  arises  from  the  diflFercnt  infer- 
ences of  fact  which  ditTerent  persons  (whether  from  mental  or 
moral  causes)  ilraw  from  other  conceded  facts.  This  is  seen  In 
witnesses,  in  judges  when  they  try  the  facts,  and  in  juries. 

Uncertainty  springing  from  the  foi'egoing  causes  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  rules  of  evidence  established  by  law,  with  the  partic* 
alar  methods  of  the  courta  in  trying  questions  of  fact  nor  with 
regulations  of  practice  or  procedure  therein*  The  same  uncer- 
tainty arises  in  any  inquiry  into  facts,  whether  through  the  courts 
or  by  other  means,  and  It  is  attributable  only  to  the  limitations  of 
human  nature. 

Tbe  Jury  system  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  most  cogent  causes  of 
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the  popular  cry  against  the  law's  uncertainty.  Yet  the  law  is 
chargeable  with  this  only  in  a  limited  sense.  The  law,  meaning 
the  system  of  administratratioUt  may  be  at  fault  in  clinging  to 
trial  by  jury  as  now  eonsliiuted*  Posaibly  trial  by  jury  dboukl  be 
aboHsbed.  Foaeibly  the  rule  of  unauitnity  should  be  changed. 
I'ossibly  other  changes  shonid  be  made.  But  the  law  must  lake 
some  instrumentality  for  deciding  issnes  of  fact,  and  the  instru- 
mentality must  be  human,  and  no  change  of  system  can  therefore 
work  a  complete  cui"e.  The  evil,  if  such  it  be  called,  can  only  be 
lessened.  If  the  trial  of  facte  be  by  the  judges,  by  referees,  or 
by  juries  under  different  regulations,  peculiarities  of  temper  and 
of  mental  habits,  differences  of  experience,  fK)litical  and  personal 
prejudice,  will  always  and  necessarily  occasion  doubt  as  to  the 
result, 

A  cause  of  uncertainty  closely  akin  to  uncertainty  as  to  facta, 
and  equally  outside  of  the  control  of  the  law,  is  the  doubtful 
meaning  of  written  instruments.  More  and  more,  agreemenls 
have  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  courts  is  taken  up  in  construing  such  writings,,  that  is,  in 
determining  the  mere  meaning  or  intention  of  them.  What  more 
frequent  cause  of  litigation  is  there  tiian  the  doubtful  meaning  ot 
wills?  Yet  no  remedy  can  be  afforded  by  the  law,  unless  it  be  by 
demanding  proof  of  training  in  this  branch  of  the  lawyer's  work 
before  admission  to  the  bar  ;  and  to  test  such  training  in  an  exam- 
ination of  candidates  would  haidly  be  feasible.  Doubtlcsa  legal 
training  is  generally  defective  in  this  respect,  and  the  law  schools 
of  the  country  may  well  be  appealed  to,  especially  in  these  days, 
when  employment  of  this  kind  is  abundant  and  remunerative,  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  training  of  students  io  the  art  of 
t'Xpressing  intentions  in  writing  with  cleurne&s  and  certainty,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  changes  of  circumstances  in  which  the 
intentions  ojay  become  important.  The  law  can  do  little  or 
nothing* 

Rules  of  evidence,  of  pleading,  of  piactice  and  procedure,  are 
fruitful  causes  of  the  law's  uncertainty  ta  commonly  understood, 
lint  these  rules  are  so  largely  statutory  that  the  uncertainty  which 
ihey  produce  does  not  point  to  legislation  as  the  cure.  If  ideal 
kgislatiou  could  take  the  place  of  that  which  actually  exists,  it 
were  well.  But  from  the  Legislatures  as  constituted  there  is  too 
little  improvement  to  be  hoped  for,  to  risk  the  possible  unsettle* 
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ment  of  that  which  by  much  labor  in  the  courts  has  alrcadj  been 
made  clear.     In  these  mattera  certainty  and  stability  are  of  primej 
importance ;    the  question  of  justice  Is  excluded  or  subordinate/ 
And  if  any  remedy  is  to  be  afTorded  it  would  seem  to  be  by  allowing 
the  courts,  or  an  assembly  of  the  Judges,  to  make  needed  cbaoges 
from  time  to  time. 

Coming  now  to  the  law  proper,  as  distinguished  fVom  matters  of 
administration,  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  in 
part  made  up  of  statutes,  and  in  part  of  what  is  called  the  common 
law,  or  judiciary  law.  Uncertainty  springing  from  the  statute 
law  is  akin  to  that  which  comes  from  written  instruments,  in  that 
both  are  caused  by  the  failure  of  written  language  to  expresa  an 
intent  so  clearly  as  to  forbid  contention.  The  draughtsmen  are 
different  \  but  as  things  are  today,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  statutes  is  no  clearer  than  that  of  wills  and  contracts* 
Indeed)  there  are  reasons  for  lack  of  certainty  in  the  meaning  of 
statutes  which  do  not  apply  to  instruments  in  pai^.  Statutes, 
general  in  their  application,  are  often  passed  for  special  objects, 
or  to  meet  particular  cases,  while  instruments  made  by  individuals 
effect  only  the  particular  purpose  for  which  they  are  made*  The 
drawing  of  a  statute,  therefore,  requires  a  keener  imagination,  a 
much  wider  view  of  possible  future  facts,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
larger  retrospect  needed  to  avoid  conflict  with  rights  already 
accrued.  Moreover,  many  statutes  are  drawn  to  secure  a  secret 
object;  the  real  intent  is  purposely  hidden. 

The  amount  of  litigation  turning  upon  the  meaning  of  statutes 

probably  not  appreciated.     Of  the  cases  fully  reported  in  104 

lew  York  reports,  if  criminal  cases,  cases  turning  upou  the  Code 

of  CiTil  Procedure,  cases  turning  upon  written  instruments,  and  a 

few  not  easily  classified,  be  eliminated,  about  one-half   of    the 

remainder  will  bo  fouud  to  deal  with  the  moaning  of  statutes* 

The  very  wide  field  now  generally  covered  by  legislation  in  the 
United  States  may  be  idealized  by  reading  the  very  valuable  and 
interesting  article  of  Prof.  Monroe  Smith  and  Mr.  F,  J.  Stimson 
in  the  ^*  Political  Science  Quarterly  *'  for  March,  1887  —  valuable 
nd  interesting,  especially,  because  by  induction  fi*  i  ^  M^tory 
legislation  in  the  several  States,  it  shows  whert5  U  i  nat* 

urally  stops.     The  law  concerning  laud,  trusts,  mortgages,  convey- 
AQoee,  marriage  and  divorce,  wills,  descent  and   distribution  of 
eataleSt  limdlord  and  tenant,  bills  and  notes,  interest  and  usury, 
9 
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and  limited  partnerships,  is  generally  stalutor>\  The  law  of  cor- 
porn lions,  which  already  cover*?  n  very  large  part  of  all  business 
and  property,  is  chiefly  statutory.  That  which  is  left  as  unwritten 
or  judge-made  law  is,  as  a  rule,  the  law  •f  torts,  of  personal 
property  and  of  contract*  A  glance  at  the  two  tlelds,  and  at 
almost  any  volnme  of  reports  in  this  State,  will  gbow  that  here  at 
least  the  law,  even  in  the  narrow  sense  excluding  administration^ 
owes  its  uncertainty  quite  as  much  to  legislation  as  to  the  common 
law.  If,  then,  it  is  asked  what  remedy  do  the  causes  of  tins 
uncertainty  suggest,  clearly  codification  cannot  point  to  itself  in 
answer.  Not  only  do  the  facts  fail  to  indicate  that  relief  Oom 
uncertainty  in  the  law  is  to  be  looked  for  in  legislation,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  by  reason  of  experience  as  to  written  instruments 
and  statutes,  the  history  of  juriRprudence  speaks  against  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  legislative  field. 

As  to  reforms  in  statutory  law,  or  in  other  words,  in  legislation 
generally,  the  subject  is  a  broad  one.  Nor  is  it  within  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  discuss  it.  When  the  legislature  shall  have  become 
the  synonym  for  honesty,  wisdom,  judgment  and  ability,  then, 
indeed,  the  field  of  useful  legislation  may  he  very  much  extended : 
then  legislation  may  clear  up  the  whole  body  of  law,  if,  indeed, 
when  that  time  comes,  there  shall  be  any  need  for  law  of  any  kind. 
But  today  the  statutes  that  are,  are  not  such  —  the  influences 
under  which,  atul  the  measure  of  ability  with  which  they  are 
enacted  are  not  such  ^  as  to  invite  the  extension  of  this  agency 
beyond  its  present  field. 

The  conclusion  to  which  that  which  has  now  been  said  leads,  U 
chiefly  negative  ^ — that  in  a  Tery  great  degree  the  movement  for 
codification  of  the  common  law  is  not  entitled  to  all  the  strength  it 
has  received  from  the  common  notion  of  the  law's  uncertainty ^j 
that  that  notion  in  great  measure  does  not  spring  from  experienci 
of  that  branch  of  the  law  so  proposed  to  be  codified,  that  uncer- 
tainty arising  from  the  causes  heretofore  specified  is  ngt,  with  on© 
or  two  exceptions,  chargeable  to  the  law  at  all,  and  cannot  be 
cured  by  any  reform  in  the  law,  and,  without  any  exception,  does 
not  belong  to  that  part  of  the  law  covered  by  the  Civil  Code,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  point  to  codification  as  even  a  possible  remedy* 

It  remains  to  examine  the  causes  of  uncertainty  in  that  portioii 
of  the  law  which  the  Civil  Code,  if  adopted,  would  supersede; 
that  is,  in  the  rulep  and  principles  of  civil  jurisprudence,  the  evi- 
dence of  which  is  found  in  the  reports  of  c^ses  decided. 
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There  is  one  cause  of  uncertairity  in  the  comiooa  law  whicbf 
though  not  confined  to  the  United  Slates,  is  of  peculiar  force  here. 
It  is  the  fuct  that^  while  State  lined  do  not  atfect  business  relations 
to  any  extent,  yet  every  State  has  its  ijidependent  judicature.  In 
every  inter-State  transaction,  when  it  oomes  to  tlie  test  of  the  law 
in  any  way,  there  is  first  the  question,  what  law  governs,  and  this 
question  itself  is  often  one  of  doubt  ^ — has  itself  ftlone  Ciiused 
abundant  litigation.  And  since,  so  long  as  courts  are  presided 
over  by  judges  who  are  subject  to  human  infirmities,  the  common 
law  of  the  different  States  will  necessarily  difier  in  some  respects, 
this  preliminary  question  is  an  important  one.  P'ailure  to  put  ft 
or  to  answer  it  correctly  beforehand,  may  lead  to  results  wholly 
unexpected,  and  with  whatever  care  the  question  be  so  answered » 
there  must  frequeutly  be  doubt,  until  a  judicial  answer  can  be 
obtained.  For  there  are  differences  In  opinion  in  the  courts  of  the 
several  States  a^  to  the  principles  by  which  to  determine  what  law 
governs  in  luter-State  transactions ;  and  according  as  the  question 
be  presented  to  one  court  or  another  the  law  of  one  State  or 
another  may  be  held  to  be  applicable. 

There  are  Federal  Courts,  too,  whose  jurisdiction  is  limited 
indeed,  but  in  large  degree  concurrent  with  that  of  the  State 
Courts,  and  which,  though  generally  bound  to  follow  the  law  of 
the  States,  yet  iu  considerable  measure  hold  themselves  free  to 
declare  the  law  independent  of  State  decisions. 

A  complexity  of  doubt  springs  from  this  cause,  and  a  remedy  is 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  lo  find.  The  trouble  lies,  of  course,  in 
the  many  sources  of  the  law.  None  of  them  can  be  cut  off.  Their 
ludcpendent  existence  is  essential  to  our  |>ontical  organisation.  It 
has  been  suggested,  lately,  that  under  the  iuter^State  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  some  relief  can  be  given  by  Congress. 
But  the  suggestion  must  meet  with  strong  opposition  from  the 
many  who  think  that  that  clause  has  already  been  stretched  fur 
beyoud  the  intention  of  ibe  flauiera  of  the  Constitution  and  from 
those  opposed  to  further  centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Governmont. 

The  small  results  from  combined  efforts  to  bring  about  uniform* 
ity  in  the  law  of  the  States  upon  single  subjects,  such  as  marriage 
and  divorce,  the  law  of  conveyancing,  etc.,  show  that  little  is  to 
be  hoped  for  from  concurrent  Icgislnlion.  It  is  urged  that  the 
adopting  of  a  civil  code  in  one  State  would  lend  to  its  adoption 
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elsewhere,  but  it  \s  to  be  doubted  whether  the  same  code  would  be 
taken  i»y  several  States  even  in  the  first  instiince  ;  it  seems  certaia 
that  differences  would  aftcrw^ards  be  enacted.  Codification  puts 
the  law  in  so  convenient  shape  for  amendment,  and  legislation  so 
often  seeks  a  private  and  special  object  rather  than  the  general 
good,  that  he  must  be  sanguine  indeed  who  looks  for  uniformity  of 
law  among  the  States  through  the  substitution  of  eoiles  for  the 
common  law. 

To  quote  from  Mr.  Carter,  **  the  admlntstratioD  of  law  consists 
in  applying  the  national  standard  or  ideal  of  justice  to  htiman 
affairs."  The  standard  of  justice  in  the  several  states  will  become 
more  and  more  uniform  as  civilization  advances,  and  this  progress ' 
may  undoubtedly  be  aided,  by  special  efforts  of  such  associations 
as  this,  to  enlighten  the  citizen  of  the  states  in  the  principles  of  ^ 
the  law.     But  summary  relief  is  impossible. 

If  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
tf^eral  states  and  of  the  Federal  Government  be  dismissed  from 
oonaideration,  there  will,  of  course,  still  be  found  uncertainty  in 
the  common  law.  This  is  unavoidable  in  part —  that  is,  so  fur  as 
it  arises  from  new  relations.  Prof.  Smith  well  says,  **  that  the 
uncertainty  of  the  law  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  npplicntion  of  its 
rules,  is  a  truth  that  would  soon  come  home  to  us  if  our  law  were 
wholly  statutory,"  New  facts  and  new  relations  arc  continually 
appearing.  The  Courts  are  constantly  called  upon  to  select  from 
the  storehouse  of  the  common  law  the  principles  rightly  ai)plicable 
to  facts  not  before  judicially  considered.  Analogy  furnishes  the 
means  of  selection.  This  process  is  necessary  to  the  development 
and  extension  of  the  law  in  a  just  and  orderly  manner  whether 
sought  through  the  Courts  or  the  Legislature.  The  common  law 
ia  believed  to  embody  all  the  principles  needed  for  the  solution  of 
all  questions  of  right  and  duty  between  man  and  man.  The  prin- 
ciples are  clear  enough.  But  to  determine  by  analogy  which 
principles  should  be  applied  in  new  complications,  in  the  new  rela- 
tions brought  about  by  changing  metiiods  of  business,  is  by  no 
means  easy.  Is  the  sleeping  car  substautially  the  same  as  an  inn 
with  respect  to  liability  for  losses?  Shall  the  principles  developed 
in  regard  to  common  carriei^s  be  applied  to  telegraph  companies? 
What  principles  apply  to  the  telephone?  Such  are  some  of  the 
problems  of  analogy  lately  presented.  Look,  too,  at  the  tendency 
of  capital  to  aggregation  and  the  various  devices  by  which  the 
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-ilHrregation  t§  effected.  The  law  of  corporations  is  fairly  devel- 
oped. But  what  is  the  law  of  syndieales,  of  pools,  of  corporate 
and  other  trasts  by  which  cotubiuations  are  forraed  ?  The  di^col- 
ties  and  the  doubts  raised  by  such  problems  are  the  result  and  the 
sigo  of  progress,  and  while  civilization  progresses,  they  must 
constantly  press  for  solution. 

There  undoubtedly  are,  however,  causes  of  uncertainty  in  the 
common  law  which  can  be  removed  or  lessened.  So  much  com- 
plaint of  the  dif^culty  of  finding  out  what  the  Courts  have  estab* 
llshed  as  law  must  have  some  just  ground.  And,  to  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  codification,  no  duty  would  seem  to  be  more  clearly 
pointed  oat  by  the  strength  of  the  movement  therefor,  than  to 
suggest  improvement  in  the  methods  by  which,  under  the  present 
system,  the  common  law  is  developed  and  declared. 

It  has  been  noticed,  in  connection  with  the  conflict  of  the  laws 
of  the  di^erent  States,  that  uacertainty  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  law  affecting  the  same  people  comes  from  many  sources.  In 
any  one  State,  then,  it  is  desirable  that  the  sources  of  the  law  be 
as  few  as  possible.  Co-ordiuale  Courts  are  an  evil  only  to  be  tol- 
erated so  far  as  the  necessities  of  business  require.  In  the  desire 
to  prevent  the  law's  delay,  some  have  urged  the  more  extended  use 
of  Courts  of  intermediate  appeal,  forgetting,  as  it  seems,  the  evil 
of  the  law's  uncertainty,  forgetting  that  while  speed  ia  desirable  in 
the  interest  of  the  few  who  are  litigants,  yet,  in  cases  involving 
principles  of  general  application,  correctness  of  Judgment  is  of 
vastly  more  importance,  in  the  interest  of  the  many  who  are  not 
litigants,  but  who  ItKik  to  the  Courts  for  the  settlement  of  the  law. 

Courts  of  intermediate  appeal  having  Jurisdiction  concurrent  in 
scope,  but  exclusive  in  the  area  of  territor}',  that  is,  having  the 
same  authority  in  different  districta  under  the  same  sovereignty, 
are  clearly  open  to  the  objection  that  they  are  ditTc'rent  sources  of 
law  of  equal  authority,  juot  as  are  the  Courts  of  the  different 
States.  Their  csiablishmenl  is  objectionable.  If  tlicy  are  not 
necessary  to  the  reasonable  despatch  of  business,  they  should  not 
exist.  Any  lawyer  by  a  moment':*  reflection  can  think  of  som® 
point  upon  which  there  is  difference  of  opinion  in  different  General 
Terms  which  constitute  Courts  of  intermediate  appeal  in  this  State. 
What  18  law  in  one  district,  is  not  law  in  another ;  and  so  the 
fnicceat  or  failure  of  a  cause  may  depend  upon  the  dialrict  in  which 
U  Is  brought  to  trial. 
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To  discuss  the  extent  to  whicli  these  intermediate  Courts  lessen 
the  law*8  delay  would  be  to  trench  upon  another  subject  which  is 
before  this  Association.  But  at  least  the  opinion  may  be  ventured, 
that  the  benefit  in  speed  is  exaggerated  and  is  not  equal  to  the 
contribution  thus  made  to  the  law's  uncertainty ;  and  that  one 
intermediate  Court,  made  up  of  the  several  General  Terms,  and 
passing  upon  appeals  throughout  the  State,  or  several  intermediate 
Courts  hearing  different  classes  of  appeals  from  the  whole  State ♦ 
would  quite  as  well  prevent  delay  and  be  much  less  productive  of 
uncertainty. 

There  must,  of  necessity,  be  many  courts,  or,  better,  man}^  sec-" 
tions  of  the  same  court,  for  the  trial  of  causes  in  the  first  instance* 
and,  paradoxical  though  it  seem,  it  may  also  be  said  in  the  interest 
of  certainty  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  expedition,  the  more  the 
better.  For  at  the  trial  the  cause  is  shaped,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  value  of  decisions  upon  appeal,  with  a  view  to 
the  settlement  of  the  law,  that  cases  come  to  the  appellate  courts 
iQ  such  condition  as  to  present  fairly  and  squarely,  and  without 
unnecessary  admixture  of  unimportant  issues,  the  questions  of  law 
upon  which  the  rights  of  the  parties  really  turn.  Nothing  prevents 
this  BO  much  as  undue  haste,  caused  hy  pressure  of  business,  in  the 
trial  courts.  Since  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  first  resort  are 
seldom  published,  and  are,  therefore,  little  looked  to  for  evidence 
of  what  the  law  is,  the  objection  to  the  number  of  different  sources 
of  law  Is  of  comparatively  little  weight  as  applied  to  them* 

Let  us  pass  now  to  the  appellate  courts,  the  reports  of  whos 
decisions  furnish  the  evidence  of  the  common  law,  and  the  methods 
by  which  decisions  are  there  reached  and  declared. 

The  methods  by  which  deci^sious  are  reached^  after  submission  by 
counsel,  are  hardly  open  to  discussion  except  among  those  who 
have  sat  as  members  of  such  courts.  Outside  criticism  must  stop 
with  the  presentation  of  the  case  by  counsel,  and  upon  this  but 
one  suggestion  is  offered.  It  is  that  an  exchange  of  points  should 
be  required  before  argument.  At  the  trial,  when  the  facts  are  not 
yet  determined,  there  is,  of  course,  reason  for  not  compelling 
counsel  to  show  their  hands.  Under  the  exigencies  so  made  to 
appear  before  trial,  parties  and  witnesses  ma}^  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  deception  and  perjury.  But  upon  appeal  the  facta  are 
already  established,  and  there  is  no  such  objection  to  an  exchange 
of  points  with  a  view  to  defining  the  issues  and  stripping  the  case 
of  all  but  that  upon  which  counsel  agree  to  dififer. 
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It  would  be  a  great  advaotage  if.  Id  connection  witli  an  exchange 
of  points  of  law,  couneel  ehould  be  required  to  present  a  statement 
of  all  facts  considered  material  by  either  side,  showing  how  far 
the  facts  deemed  niaterial  bj  either  side  are  admitted  bj*  the  other 
to  be  established.  Since  every  decision  is,  strictly  speaking,  only 
that  certain  results  flow  from  certain  facts,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  report  of  any  case  show  exactly  and  surely 
what  facts  were  considered  by  the  court. 

Reforms  in  the  practice  of  the  appellate  courts  in  declaring  the 
law,  must  furnish  the  remedy  for  the  evil,  which  coflification  pro- 
poses to  cure,  if  a  remedy  without  radical  change  is  possible.  The 
evidence  of  the  law  under  the  present  system  is  the  real  object  of 
attack.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  law  should  be  developed 
liy  the  courts  rather  than  made  by  the  Legislature.  The  strongest 
advocates  of  codification  urge  only  that  the  taw  which  has  been  so 
developed  be  declared  by  a  code*  Criticism  of  judicial  methods 
ot  declaring  the  law,  begun  iu  the  interest  of  codification,  should 
be  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  the  courts  in  the  interest  of  law* 
There  is  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  in  which  the 
common  law  is  now  declared.  What  is  the  trouble?  Does  it  lie 
in  the  system  or  the  practice  under  it?  Are  there  not  faults  which 
may  be  corrected  ?  These  questions  demand  the  carefiil  consider- 
ation of  the  judges  of  the  appellate  courts. 

It  ifi  a  matter  of  somt  delicacy  to  criticize  the  Judges  of  our 
highest  Courts,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  more  delicate  matter  for  them 
to  criticize  one  another,  and  it  is  probably  necessar} %  therefore, 
for  outsiders  at  least  to  suggest  where  possible  improvements  can 
be  made.  To  point  out  particular  instances  of  faults  which  seem 
to  call  for  correction  would  seem  to  be  too  invidious,  and  conse- 
quently little  more  than  suggestion  is  possible.  The  decision  as 
to  whether  the  faults  really  exist  and  call  for  correction  must  be 
left  to  the  Judges  themselves. 

And,  first,  it  is  suggested  whether  the  Courts  cannot  better 
declare  the  material  facts  considered  in  rendering  judgment.  As 
has  alreafly  been  said,  the  real  decision  in  any  case  is  only  that 
certain  results  flow  from  certain  facts.  To  (piote  again  from  Mr. 
Carter;  **Thc  Judge  never  undertakes  to  decide  anything  more 
than  the  precise  case  brought  liefore  him  for  judgment.  He  eon- 
aiders  the  facts  of  that  case^  and  with  the  aid  of  such  pi^cedents, 
analogies  and  fuuillliir   rules   as  the  deliberate  and  accumulat 
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wisdom  of  the  past  furDisfaes,  be  proDOunces  judgment^  and  there 
stops.  Fie  does  not  even  declare^  at  least  not  as  a  aecessary  pari 
of  bis  fanction,  what  the  law  is.  He  ie  not  bound  to  write  an 
opinion.  He  asually  does  write  one,  stating  bis  views  upon  the 
legal  que&tioDs.  But  ibis  is  of  no  binding  force.  The  strictest 
doctrine  of  stare  decisis  requires  subordinate  tribunals  to  foUow, 
not  the  opinion,  but  the  judgyaent;  and  the  obligation  is  of  no 
force  in  a  future  case  presenting  materiallj^  different  aspects.  If 
the  Court  in  its  opinion  lays  down  rules  In  general  terms  which 
might  embrace  cases  differing  from  the  one  decided,  such  declai*a- 
tion  is  2)rovisional  only  and  subject  to  modification  in  any  future 
case  presenting  materially  different  features."  This  being  so,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  that,  in  whatever  manner  the  decisions  of 
appellate  Courts  are  published  to  the  world  as  evidence  of  the  law, 
it  should  be  made  clearly  to  appear  what  the  facts  considered  io 
each  case  really  were.  If  all  the  facts  appearing  upon  the  record 
were  in  all  cases  considered  by  the  Court,  the  statement  of  the 
facts  for  publication  might  properly  be  left  to  a  competent  rejiorter. 
But  they  ai-e  not.  Sometimes  by  express  waiver,  sometimes 
because  of  silence  of  couuseU  sometimes  through  iuadvertenoe  on 
the  part  of  the  court  or  otherwise,  part  of  the  facts  appealing  J 
upon  the  record  are  omitted  from  consideration.  Whether  the 
omission  be  intentional  or  through  mistake,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  fact  is  important  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  judgment  aaj 
a  prectideut  and  should  be  made  clear  iu  the  publication  of  tliel 
cases.  The  decision  of  the  Court  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  based  upon  any  facts  but  those  considered.  The  Judges  havt 
recogDised  the  importance  of  a  proper  report  of  the  facts,  and 
have  quite  commonly  adopted  the  practice  of  stating  the  facts  in 
the  opinion.  But,  with  all  deference,  it  is  questioned  whether  the 
work  is  often  done  with  that  care  which  the  importance  of  the 
|jur|x>8e  demands.  Even  if  the  ,Tudge  who  prepares  the  opinion 
draws  the  statement  of  facts  with  as  much  care  as  the  argument 
upon  the  principles,  does  it  receive  as  much  attention  from  his 
associates  before  it  is  in  form  adopted  by  the  Court?  Yet  uuder 
the  view  ju^t  presented,  which  is  ujidoubtedly  correct,  it  is  of  much 
greater  consequence  to  make  clear  the  facts  upon  which  the  judg- 
njent  is  based  than  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  believed  to  be 
justified.  The  judgment,  as  interpreted  by  the  facts,  not  by  the 
reasoning,  becomes  the  law. 
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It  may  indeed  be  queslioDed,  wbether,  for  the  purposes  of  prece- 
deotf  tbe  Courtis  would  not  do  well  to  limit  tbe  reports  of  many 
esses  to  authoritative  statements  of  the  facts  considered  and  the 
judgmenta*  It  will  hardly  do  to  suggest  to  our  appellate  courts, 
as  was  once  suggested  to  one  about  to  enter  upon  judicial  duties, 
tliat,  while  their  Judgments  will  probably  be  right,  their  reasons 
will  probably  be  wrong;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  tiiey  may 
well  {)ouder  on  tbe  wisdom  of  this  advice  —  especially  wbere  the 
Judges,  agreeing  as  to  the  judgment,  differ  as  to  tbeij  reasons^  or 
where  business  presses  so  much  that  time  is  lacking  for  the  careful 
pieparatioti  of  opinions  in  all  cases*  To  give  no  reasons,  is  surely 
better  than  to  give  reasons  carelessly. 

But  this  leads  to  the  btx>ader  question  :  What  is  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  U\e  opinion?  The  methods  of  the  Courts  in  giving 
their  opinions  cannot,  of  course,  be  justly  criticized  without  a  clear 
conception  of  the  object  which  they  properly  have  in  view.  The 
legit miate  purpose  of  tbe  opinion  is  to  elucidate  the  judgment. 
The  purpose  of  such  elucidation  may  be  complex,  including  tbe 
justification  of  the  Court  in  public  opinion,  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people  and  the  instruction  of  the  bar  with  a  view  to  the  har- 
monious and  logical  development  of  the  law.  But  as  a  teat  of  tbe 
excellence  of  any  opinion,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  its  proper  pur* 
pose  is  to  elucidate  the  judgment. 

The  judgment  interpreted  by  tbe  facta,  which  alone  becomes  law 
and  binding  under  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisLs,  involves  within  it 
certain  principles  of  law.  but  it  does  not  express  tiiose  principles 

I  as  to  be  readily  apprehended  and  understood.  In  giving  its 
t^piition  the  Court  sets  forth  in  more  intelligible  form  that  which 
tbe  Jodgmeut  legally,  but  to  the  ordinary  mind  obscurely,  expresses. 
And  the  very  fact  that  the  opinion  is  not  law*  but  only  explanatory 
of  the  law,  gives  it  its  opportunity  for  usefulness.  The  Judge, 
most  skdful  in  the  use  of  language,  and  roost  learned  in  jurispru- 
dence, would  hesitnte  to  write  a  line  in  explanation  of  bis  judg- 

ent,  if  all  his  words  were  to  become  binding  like  the  words  of  a 

iitute.  Yet,  as  explanation,  he  may  lay  down  the  reasoning,  the 
propositions  of  law  whicb  be  considers  to  be  involved  in  the  judg* 
oent,  witli  that  freedom  wbich  is  essential  to  clearness,  with  a 
IroDg  probability  that  all  his  statements  will  be  substantially,  if 
not  absolutely,  right,  and  with  the  certainty  that  his  opinion  may 
better  be  taken  as  the  law  for  practical  purposes  than  what  the 
ordtnary  mind  would  draw  from  the  facts  and  tbe  Judgment  alone. 
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TLe  purpose  of  the  opinion  being  the  ehicitlation  of  the  Judg- 
ment, it  IB  obvious  that  the  jmlgmeut  should  in  all  cases  limit  the 
scope  of  the  oinoion.  The  subject  is  the  judgment  rendered  upon 
the  facts  actually  cousidered,  and  the  opinion  should  not  go  beyond 
this.  Yet,  this  obvious  rule  is  constantly  violated.  Every  lawyer 
can  name  off-hand,  at  least  one  ease  in  an  appellate  court,  in  which 
the  opinion  is  largely  niude  up  of  discussion  of  a  iK)int  concededly 
not  presented  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  therefore  not  involved 
in  the  judgment.  These  outside  opinions  are  often  very  carelessly 
expressed,  are  seldom  of  any  value  whatever,  and  usually  operate 
only  to  unsettle  the  law  and  invite  litigation.  They  are  always  a 
diversion  (Vom  the  legitimate  purpose  of  the  opinion,  and  as  a  rule 
obscure  rather  than  explain  the  judgment. 

The  judgment  being  the  act  of  the  courts  the  opinion  elucidating 
it  should  be,  in  fact  as  well  in  form,  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
It  should  express  the  views  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  court,  to 
which  tbey  are  willing  to  stand  committed,  according  to  their  light 
at  the  time.  Yet  experience  suggests  that  this  rule  is  olten  disre- 
garded, that  the  opinion  which  in  form  is  that  of  the  court,  in  fact 
is  only  that  of  the  judge  who  writes  it.  The  opinion  never  pre- 
tends to  be  absolutely  reliable,  but  it  does  and  should  claim  to  be 
presumptively  coiTect  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  this  it  cannot  be  unless 
it  has  the  actual  and  deliberate  assent  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
court.  It  is  submitted  that  the  rule  should  be  rigidly  enforced 
that  the  opinion  of  the  courts  contain  nothing  which  is  not  believed 
10  be  the  law  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  judges.  If  a  majority 
cannot  agree  upon  the  reasons,  either  no  opinion  should  be  pub- 
lished, or  the  various  minority  views  should  be  reported  as  such. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  publication  of  dissenting  opin- 
ions, and  if  the  rule  above  stated  were  faithfully  observed,  possibly 
the  practice  might  well  be  abandoned.  But  the  question  seems  to 
be  of  com(mratLvely  little  importance*  A  dissenting  opinion  is 
what  it  seems;  it  is  not  a  deception.  An  opinion  of  the  court, 
which  is  not  throughout  iisf^eritcd  to  by  the  t.ourt.  is  a  delusion  and 
a  snare. 

If  the  opinion  be  contlned  to  its  legitimate  subject,  and  be  really 
that  of  the  court,  it  is  believed    that  most  of  the  evils  which  lie  in_ 
the  present  methods  of  declaring  the  common  law  will  be  avoide 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  function  of  an 
opinion  being  elucidation  merely^  it  differs  very  materially  from 
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that  of  an  argument  at  bar.  Counsel  seek  to  persuade  to  a  con* 
elusion  ;  the  court  to  explain  its  concUision  alreadj^  reached.  If 
the  court  make  clear  and  reasonable  its  course  for  some  settled 
principle  step  by  step,  until  it  reaches  the  conclusion  expressed  by 
the  jtidgment,  its  object  is  accomplished  ;  and  the  reaAonableuess 
of  its  passing  ft^om  one  principle  to  another  is  to  be  shown  by 
explanation,  by  clear  but  concise  statement  rather  than  by  elalio- 
rate  argument.  Iteration  has  its  usee  in  argument,  never  in  a 
judicial  opinion.  The  ideal  opinion  is  that  which  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible states  the  subordinate  conclusion  of  the  court  in  such  lan- 
guage as  would  be  adopted  by  an  intelligent  codifier,  Elalioration 
of  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  not  necessary.  The  legitimate 
purpose  of  the  opinion  being  always  borne  in  mind,  questions  of 
form  and  style  are  easy  of  solution. 

One  special  evil,  which  is  common,  is  the  abuse  of  the  practice 
of  distinguishing  cases.  The  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  is  valnable. 
When  the  courts  refuse  to  extend  an  existing  rule  by  analogy,  it  is 
proper  to  distinguish.  But  when  they  in  fact  depart  from  or  alter 
a  previous  rule  it  is  an  abuse  to  seek  an  apparent  distinction  where 
no  real  distinction  is  possible.  EndJess  eonfhsion  and  no  gooii 
results  from  such  attempts. 

It  is  possible  that  personal  considerations  among  the  juilges  of 
appellate  courts  are  an  obstacle  to  improvement  in  judicial  opin- 
ions. That  which  has  been  written  by  one  Judge  is,  doubtless, 
often  allowed  to  stand  rather  than  give  offense  to  the  writer.  All 
tlicse  coubiderations  must  be  put  aside,  and  the  court  as  a  whole, 
that  is,  all  tlie  judges  of  the  court,  must  appreciate,  and  act 
according  to  the  appreciation  of,  the  fact  that  the  opiuiou  must  Ije 
that  of  the  court,  and  must  in  substance  and  in  form  have  tlje 
conrt^s  approval  The  criticism  which  has  been  passed  upon  exist- 
ing methods  of  declaring  the  law,  the  courts  must  realize,  and 
from  them  must  come  the  remedy. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest.  So  it  may  well  cni 
here  abruptly. 
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a,     INCORRIGIBLE    CRIMINALS. 


BY  pnov.  mAJcou  wayi^ajid  or  talk  uiw  msbool. 

(Rend  September  8*) 

AboQt  a  year  ago  I  read  before  tbe  National  Pnson  Association, 
at  its  aniiual  meeting  in  Atlanta,  a  pa[)€r  on  '*  Tbe  Incorrigihle 
Felon.**  1  sougbt  to  define  him  and  to  show  what  in  bis  own 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public  ought  to  be  done  with 
hinu  His  presence  in  the  community  under  the  name  of  incorri- 
gible, or  habitual  cnniinal,  or  professional  cnminal,  was  found  to 
be  a  well  recognized  fact,  as  painful  as  it  was  palpable.  It  wa» 
easily  made  apparent  that  the  members  of  Ihia  class  or  guild  are 
openly  at  war  with  all  that  society  holds  dear  and  Is  bound  to  pro- 
tect, and  are  zi  perpetual  and  dang^rons  menace  to  the  law-abiding 
citizen,  beside  furninhing  a  contagious  example  to  the  young  and 
leas  hardened  ofTenders,  of  daring  and  loo  often  succeasf^d  crime, 
and  as  much  to  be  feared  by  the  honest  property-holder  or  wage- 
earuer  as  a  pirate  on  the  high  seas. 

It  was  contended  that  tbe  short  and  flagrantly  inadequate  sen- 
tences which  our  courts  of  alleged  justice  are  in  the  habit  of  awarding 
to  these  persistent  violators  of  law  merely  aggravate  tbe  mischief 
which  should  be  cured,  by,  at  the  very  least,  preventing  further 
outrages  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  those  who  have  surren- 
dered to  society  the  right  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  if 
tills  protection  is  not  aflforded  by  society,  it  was  urged  that  the 
citizen  could  logically  respond  to  the  natural  instinct  of  eeU- 
preservation,  and  oppose  force  to  force,  at  the  risk  of  inaugurating 
a  condition  of  chaos  —  in  other  words,  '*  Lynch  law." 

It  was  f urttier  contended  that  the  incorrigible  felon  has  forfeited 
his  right  to  be  at  large,  and  cannot  reasonably  complain  if  society, 
by  providing  for  his  imprisonment  during  the  term  of  his  natural 
life,  makes  it  imj^ossible  for  him  any  longer  to  defy  the  laws  which 
were  enacted  for  the  due  protection  of  the  peaceable  citizen.  It 
was  shown,  finally,  that  legislation  of  this  nnture  was  wot  a  novel 
idea,  that  it  was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  penal  code  submit- 
ted more  than  sixty  years  ago  to  tbe  State  of  Louisiana  by  that 
humane  and  enlightened  jurist  and  penologist,  Edward  Livingston, 
and  had  within   five  years  been  enacted  by  the  great  and  wisely 
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progressive  8tate  of  Ohio*  Sincsa  tlie  paper*  the  leading  featare 
of  which  I  have  tlius  hrieflv  oullined,  was  presented  to  the  Natioual 
Prison  Association,  the  policy  therein  recommended  has  been  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  another  class  of  offenders  whose 
exlatenee  is  as  distinctly  recognized  as  the  former  class,  and  whose 
misdeeds  are  as  palpable,  although  in  some  aspects  less  seriously  . 
harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  society  and  civilization,  I  allude 
to  the  incorrigible  misdemeanants,  meaning  those  wrong-doers  who 
by  the  commission  of  a  long  series  of  petty  offenses  have  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  govern 
themselves  within  the  just  limits  of  wholesome  laws.  This  class 
would  include  common  drunkards,  habitual  thieves,  incorrigilile 
disturbers  of  the  peace  by  committing  assauUa  upon  the  ]>ersonf 
resisting  officers  when  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir  duty,  wantonly 
destroying  property,  with  many  other  minor  offences  (as  they  are 
commonly  called  for  convenience  of  classiUcation)  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Compelled  as  I  have  been  to  produce  this  paper  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  without  opportunity  for  suitable  preparation ^  consid- 
ing  the  grave  importance  of  the  subject,  I  roust  draw  my  few  and 
simple  illustrations  from  the  budget  of  convenient  materials  which 
the  peripatetic  penologist  may  fairly  be  supposed  always  to  carry 
with  htm  in  his  traveling  bag.  Naturally  also,  under  the  circum- 
stiinces,  these  illustrations  must  be  confined  to  cases  occurring  in 
my  own  immediate  neighborhood.  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt  that  what  is  true  of  the  city  in  which  I  live,  is  equally  true 
of  every  community  of  equivalent  dimensions  in  our  entire  country, 
nay,  of  every  community  in  our  land  where  a  considerable  number 
of  inhabitants  is  congregated.  I  begin  with  the  gentler  sex. 
Phce  Qux  dfimes^  One  A.  B.  (permit  me  to  resort  to  this  alpha^ 
belical  disguise  to  spare  the  lender  feelings  of  the  culprit  or  of  her 
friends)  has  been  convicted  in  the  police  court  of  drunkenness, 
unchastity  and  breach  of  the  peace  10  times  in  the  past  11 
years.  Her  punishment  has  been  in  the  form  of  fines  ranging  from 
II  to  920  with  coats  ailded,  of  course,  aiid  of  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  tenns  varying  from  30  to  120  days.  C.  D.  has  in 
the  past  eight  years  been  convicted  in  the  same  tribunal  of  offenae« 
of  similar  character  38  times  with  like  results  aa  to  retribuiion.ij 
K.  F.  baa,  In  the  past  decada*  answered  to  thedemAodsef  oflende 
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justice  50  times,  with  terms  of  imprisonment  averagings  35  da} 
and  fines  averaging  87,  with  costs  added.  Another  sinner  has 
within  the  past  15  years,  been  committed  more  than  100  times  foj 
misdemeauoi^s  of  the  usual  varict}^ 

The  court  records,  however,  are  very  far  from  oorrectlj  repr< 
senting  the  whole  career  of  these  way  ward  women.  The  arrests, 
usually,  were  only  made  when  intoxication  was  accompanied  b; 
lewd  or  violent  deiconstrations,  shocking,  or  annoying  or  alarmin 
the  neighbore  or  collecting  a  noisy  crowd  in  the  street.  The 
intervals,  longer  or  shorter,  between  the  terras  of  imprisonuient 
were  almost  invariably  devoted  to  continuous  dram  drinking,  ter- 
minating in  the  frenzied  debauch  which  introduced  them  once  more 
to  the  magistrate.  Their  presence  in  the  community  when  outsidi 
the  walls  of  the  jail  was  simply  pernicious  to  their  families  and 
the  public,  while  theur  all  too  brief  incarceration  was  only  useful 
by  depriving  them  for  a  short  period  of  the  power  to  do  active 
mischief.  3lcanwhile,  whether  at  large  or  in  durance,  they  were 
contributing  nothing  to  their  own  supjiort  or  to  the  support  of  their 
wretched  families,  were,  though  able-bodied,  adding  largely  to  the 
burden  of  public  taxation,  and  were  poisoning  the  peace  and  cor- 
rupting the  morals  of  the  entire  neighborhood.  A  single  extract 
from  the  police  records  of  a  local  newspaper  of  recent  date  tells 
the  sad  story  of  a  hundred  cases.  It  is  headed,  *^  Celebrating  her 
Kelease  *' ; 

'*  Maggie  Toole,  one  of  the  towns  wards,  was  released  from  thej 
almshouse  yesterday  morning,  but  was  arrested  very  comfortably 
drunk  last  evening  on  Hill  Street  by  Officer  Doherty*     One  of  her' 
children,  about  three  or  four  years  of  age,  was  with  her.     Both 
were  sent  back  to  the  almshouse," 

Turn  now  to  the  sterner  sex.  Here  is  the  i^olice  record  of 
W-  S.,  an  adopted  citizen  :  One  hundred  and  six  convictions  in 
24  years,  for  the  offenses  of  theft,  resistance  to  officers  and  breach 
of  the  peace*  Another  adopted  citizen  was  convicted  of  similar 
offenses  74  times  in  the  past  24  years-  The  court  official  from 
whose  hands  I  received  this  by  no  means  exhilarating  chronicle 
appended  the  following  significant  memorandum:  **Thi8  man 
was  a  sailor,  and  when  he  has  not  been  in  jail  has  been  to  sea," 
Another  man  who  had  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Queen  Victoria 
(and  Her  Majesty  could  well  spare  him),  had  during  19  ycarti 
received  and  richly  earned  90  convictions,  with  no  longer  sentence 
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than  30  da^-s,  and  no  beavier  iine  than  825.     TUis  roan,  always  aa 

Isctive  at  the  ballot-box  as  be  wns  in  the  bar-room,  dteil  in  1881, 

f disappearing  from  the  precincts  of  the  police  courts  and  the  county 

jail  to  appear^  iu  tbe  graphic  language  of  an  Irish  judge,  '*  before 

y  Another  and,  probably,  a  higher  tnbuDal.** 

I     Now,  can  anybody  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  keep  him  outside 

of  a  retreat  for  idiots,  contend  for  a  rooinent  tliat  such  men  and 

women  as  I  have  described  are  not  pests  to  society,  without  miti- 

Igatlon  and  with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  reformation?    Think  of 

Uie  children  of  such  parents,  with  or  without  wedlock,  reared  amid 

I  such  infamous  and  imbruting   association.     Consider  ihe   moral 

1  contagion  taintiug  and  debssing  the  neighborhood  in  which  such 

families  reside.     Try  to  estimate  the  taxation,  with  absolutely  no 

resulting  benefits,  which  our  present  policy  of  dealing  with  these 

social  outlaws  entails  upon  every  community.     Weigh  carefully 

;  these  and  kindred  considerations,  and  then  ask  yourselves  whether 

I  if  they  ha<l  |)iissed   iu  close  confinement  the  entire  periml  covered 

by  their  wasteful  or  violent  wickedness,  society  would  not  have 

[been   vastly   tbe  gainer    both   as   to  public   morals   and    public 

Expenses. 

But  I  have  not  yet  told  the  whole  or  tbe  worst  part  of  the  story. 

I  The  incorrigible  misdemeanant  frequently  and  then  alwaj^s  by  nat- 
ural evolution,  matures  into  the  incorrigible  felon.  Take  a  very 
recent  instance,  still  from  the  same  locality,  and  I  beg  to  assure 
you  that  my  home  is  not  the  abode  of  exceptional  sinners.  An 
irreclaimable  rough,  always  brutal  when  drunk,  and  usually  drunk, 
who,  among  many  other  offenses,  had  five  times  wtlhin  ten  years 
been  most  inadequately  punished  for  forcible  resistance  to  ortlcers, 
the  scourge  of  tbe  neighborhood  and  a  terror  even  to  the  sworn 
guartlians  of  tbe  peace,  emboldened  by  the  comparative  impunity 
which  hoil  attended  his  previous  outrages*  committed  the  other  day 
a  murderous  assault  on  the  chief  of  police,  knocking  him  down, 

I  beating,  kicking  and  otherwise  maltreating  him  with  such  devilish 
industry  that  only  the  tardy  interference  of  timid  spectators  pre- 
ventetl  the  commission  of  the  highest  crime  known  to  the  law. 
Was  not  this  the  legitimate  result  of  short  sentences,  trifling  fines 
and  general  rose-water  remedies  ? 
\  llow,  not  to  prolong  such  painful  illustrations  of  liuman  dc[>ravity, 
and  not  even  pauning  to  speak  of  the  practically  licensed  gangs  of 
roughs"  which  infest  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  I  come  to  the 
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Tital  question  :  WTiat  are  yon  going  to  do  about  it?  What  ade- 
quate policy  have  you  to  suggest?  I  answer,  without  hesitation, 
close  confinement  in  jail  or  workhoase,  until  death  or  until  conclu- 
sive evidenm  of  entire  reformation >  Nothing  short  of  this  will 
correctly  solve  the  problem  or  do  entire  justice  eltber  to  the  culprit 
or  to  the  community.  The  disease  is  deadly ;  the  treatment  must 
b#  heroic- 
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4.     PRIVATE  CORPORATIONS  AND  THE  STATE. 

DV  U,  A,  JAUftrt  tXj.,  or  STRW    VOttJi. 

(Eeftd  TtkttfailAy,  Supteraber  ».) 

^A  recent  Ktiglish  wnlef,  taking  staud  against  a  ihs[*nsiiM»n  ob- 
servalile  in  certain  of  his  countrymen  to  find  in  tUe  American  de- 
inocracles  a  lash  for  the  backs  of  their  own  legislators,  baa  been 
at  the  palna  to  point  out  that  we  are  not,  if  the  truth  be  kuowOf 
models  of  abstinence  in  governing,  and  he  bears  out  his  conclusion 
with  a  notable  arrav  of  instances.  It  would  9€em  that,  however 
Cassandrn-likc  riogrth^  cry  of  htisaer  faCre  \u  the  wildernesa  of 
Europe,  neither  has  Araerica,  the  alleged  home  of  private  enterpriie, 
taken  Manehejiler's  unpopular  doctrine  to  her  bosom.  And  if,  in 
fact,  we  select  tor  iuspec-iun  the  statutory  experience  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  we  shall  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  ab* 
sence  of  any  distinct  policy  of  non-interference  as  a  check  uijon 
legislative  activity.  Law-making  seems  to  have  been  adjustad 
from  the  beginning  to  the  immediate  demands  of  a  growing  com- 
munity with  little  heed  to  ultimate  tendencies.  Early  in  our  inde- 
pendent history  ifym[)toms  of  the  working  of  the  paternal  spirit 
began  to  appear.  Circumstances  were  more  meagre  for  its  expres- 
sioo  in  a  simpler  community  where  social  and  political  problems 
Ipreaented  themselves  more  rarely  and  under  simpler  aspects;  but 
^  OS  ^oon  as  the  occasion  arose,  the  dis[x>8itiou  of  the  lawmaker  wait 
found  to  be  not  backward.  An  act  of  1808,  ^^  To  loan  money  for 
tile  encounigemcnt  of  ciTtain  useful  ni an u factories,"  lending  two 
thousands  dollars  at  six  per  cent,  to  Benjamin  Peck  and  Job  Wil- 
kinson to  **  enable  them  to  erect  a  manufactory  for  spinning  cotton 
yarn  and  luanuraeluring  doth  in  the  village  of  Waterford,"  and 
ftvQ  thousand  to  George  Booth  '^  to  be  applied  in  extending  and 
promoting  a  woollen  manufjiclory  (n  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie  ** — 
with  other  similar  applications  of  public  nioney,  testifies  bluntly 
to  an  efirly  assumption  on  the  part  of  tlie  State  of  some  responsw 
bility  rcganiing  the  direction  of  the  community's  growth.  And  an 
'mmutiog  rcmintler  of  the  nearness  of  government  tci  th«i  citizen  ia 
ft  Uw  pm9»ed  in  li^09,  in  which  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Tork,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  solemnly  enact, 
**Thttt  it  aliall  be  lawful  lor  Peter  Davison,  for  and  during  tba 
10 
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term  of  ten  years  from  the  passing  of  this  act,  to  use  and  improve 
the  skill  he  possesses  in  curing  the  malady  called  cancer,  and 
whenever  he  is  employed  therein  he  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  fees 
for  his  said  services,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

As  the  community  expanded,  developing  complexity  still  more 
rapidly  than  size,  demands  for  the  beneficent  intervention  of 
government  became  more  frequent  and  more  imperative,  the  clamor 
of  particular  interests  in  the  ante-room  grew  more  continuous,  and 
administration  and  policy  must  needs  keep  pace  with  the  times, 
until  we  have  now  an  elaborate  governmental  machiner}',  touching 
our  individual  action  at  many  ix)ints,  whose  Justification  we  seldom 
think  of  stopping  to  question.  In  the  last  publication  of  the  Re- 
vised  Statutes  of  New  York,  in  three  large  volumes  containing 
more  than  twenty-six  hundred  pages,  less  than  two  hundred  pages 
are  taken  up  with  property  and  other  private  relations  between  in- 
dividuals, and  all  the  remainder  deals  with  the  administration  of 
the  State  and  its  relations  to  the  citizen.  A  general  survey  of 
these  volumes  affords  a  suggestive  picture  of  the  evolution  of 
government.  During  the  past  six  years  also,  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  enactments  which  are  noticeably  in  the  direction  of  cen- 
tralization. The  Legislature  is  accessible  in  every  emergency,  new 
departments  of  State  are  readily  created,  and  the  possibilities  of 
administration  are  inimitably  widened  by  the  handy  invention  of 
the  State  Commission.  It  seems  to  be  a  growing  habit  of  the  day 
to  take  our  troubles  to  the  lawmaker  to  be  treated  with  statutes. 
King  Log  is  dull  and  is  out  of  favor,  and  from  the  superior  activit}' 
of  King  Stork  the  most  beneficent  results  may  be  expected, — his 
Majesty's  origin  and  the  necessity  of  our  voices  to  his  elevation 
putting  us  off  our  guard  against  possible  encroachments  of  pre- 
rogative. 

If  the  Socialist  were  preeminently  a  creature  of  patience,  there 
would  be  much  comfort  for  him  in  the  ruthless  course  of  events 
and  in  the  steady  growth  of  popular  faith  in  the  Stale  as  an  active 
agent  of  civilization.  But  patience  is  not  in  his  creed.  The  ocean 
^of  the  individualist's  abhorrence  is  but  a  drop  in  his  uneasy 
bucket.  The  slow  accretion  of  governmental  functions  is  little  to 
him,  so  long  as  capital — the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
material  good  things  of  life  —  is  stili  left  comparatively  unrestric- 
ted to  the  manipulation  of  the  individual.  What  he  wants  is  to 
make  popular  government  a  stepping  stone  to  popular  industry. 
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and  he  has  a  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  indastrial  world, 
which  he  at  least  believes  to  be  feasible,  and  which  has  been  elabo- 
rated in  bewildering  detail  and  fortified  with  arduous  reasons  b}' 
the  founders  of  his  faith.  This  is  the  crowning  object  of  his  cen- 
tralizing plans,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  examine  a  certain  clas^ 
of  legislation  with  an  e3'e  to  discovering  whether  or  not,  coinci- 
dent with  our  apparent  political  progress  in  the  socialist's  «direc- 
tion.  we  have  drawn  any  nearer  in  practice  to  his  cardinal  eco- 
nomic principle.  In  order  to  concentrate  our  observation,  and  be- 
cause my  time  is  limited,  I  shall  confine  my  examination  principally 
to  the  legislation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  shall  have  in 
view  more  particularly  strictly  private  corporations  for  gain,  as 
distinguished  from  those  which  exercise  ^uo^i-public  functions,  or 
which  make  use  of  public  property,  availing  themselves  of  the 
State's  right  of  eminent  domain,  or  which  otherwise  enjoy  peculiar 
public  privileges. 

The  corporation,  introducing  the  representative  principle  into 
industr}*  and  enabling  many  units  of  capital  to  participate  in  one 
productive  undertaking,  has  been  called  democratic.  The  applica- 
tion of  t'ae  term,  whether  meant  in  an  esoteric  or  in  an  exoteric 
sense,  is,  I  think,  loose  and  uninstructive.  If  for  demos  we  read 
shares,  the  analogy  is  manifest ;  but  if  for  demoa  we  read  people, 
the  corporation  is  rather  to  be  likened  to  an  oligarchy.  Its  opera- 
tions are  practically  directed  by  a  small  committee,  much  smaller 
in  most  cases  than  its  nominal  legal  directory,  and  most  of  its 
participants  are  such  only  in  a  receptive  sense.  Again,  if  refer- 
ence is  had  to  the  world  outside  of  it,  the  corporation  is  aristo- 
cratic, rather  than  democratic,  in  its  affinities ;  and  in  the  features 
in  which  it  is  undemocratic  it  is  also  a  decided  divergence  from  the 
socialist  ideal.  It  is  an  invention  primaril}*  in  favor  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  that  combination  of  energy  and  sagacity  which  gives 
pre  eminence  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  puts  vaster  oppor- 
tunities in  his  wa3%  divides  up  his  rioks,  gives  continuit}*  to  his  en- 
terprise, and  leads  him  to  the  accumulation  of  a  fortune,  rooted  in 
a  hundred  varied  ventures  such  as  would  have  amazed  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  an  earlier  time.  Secondarily  it  favors  the  per- 
petuation of  wealth  in  families  and  the  formation  of  an  idle  class 
living  upon  interest,  b}'  divorcing  the  preservative  from  the  ac- 
quisitive virtues,  ami  by  affording  innumerable  opportunities  for 
the  productive  investment  of  savings.     It  widens,  also,  still  more 
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heartlessly,  tbat  personnl  brencb  between  employer  and  emptojed 
which,  as  Professor  Walker  has  pointetl  out,  marked  the  transition 
from  the  meditoval  to  the  moiieru  great  factory  system. 

But  white  the  eoriKvrate  organization  of  industry,  in  its  practical 
working  under  iVee  iuBtitutions,  discovers  a  tendency  to  emphasize 
and  crystallize  social  conditions  which  the  socialist  specially  de- 
plores, there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  out  of  which  be  might 
draw  eneouragenient.  The  corporation,  offering  the  spectacle  of 
a  community  of  capital  employed  in  production^  administered 
througb  a  representative  body,  with  division  of  profits  among  ila 
members,  h  a  practical,  if  partial  and  imperreet,  demonstration 
in  jit^Jfo  ot  collectivism.  The  illustration  becomes  stronger  if  the 
principle  of  co-operation  is  added,  reuderiug  shares  accessible  to 
employees.  There  is  thus  put  into  |iractico  a  system  of  pro^luction 
which  would  seem  to  suggest  and  lead  up  to  the  socialist  plant  The 
widespread  application  of  it  has  a  tendency  to  ramiliarize  theeom- 
munity  with  collective  productive  action,  thereby  enhancing  the 
plausibility  of  a  similar  method  to  be  applied  on  a  far  wider  scalo 
and  under  different  auspices,  and  it  lends,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to 
point  out,  to  a  practical  expansion  of  the  State  idea  in  a  new  field, 
I  am  not  at  present  concerned  with  the  imperfections  in  the  analogy 
suggested,  nor  with  the  wiilth  and  ditBculties  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  existing  corporate  microcosm  and  tije  universal  collectiv- 
ism contemplated  by  the  socialist;  but,  if  wo  first  realize  how 
naturally  the  corporation  era  would  fill  a  transitional  stage  between 
a  State  based  upon  individual  enterprise  and  a  State  founded  upon 
communal  productive  efTort,  the  study  of  corporation  legislation 
will  gain  new  Interest. 

The  principle  of  incorporation  as  applied  to  private  iudiistrial 
enterprises,  making  its  appearance  after  the  Revolution,  took  root 
in  our  soil  with  exceptional  vigor,  a  circumstance  which  has  doubt- 
less helped  toward  its  characterisation  as  demoeratie. 

Chaneelloi  BlaK0,  speaking  at  an  early  tttno  of  corporations  for 
private  gain,  says  :  '•  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  instance  of 
the  creation  of  any  body  politic  of  this  description  under  the  Pro- 
vincial Crorornment ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
they  have  increased  and  multiplied  to  a  very  large  and  still  grow- 
ing family/* 

Chief  Justice  Tilohman^  of  Pennsylvania,  noted  on  one  occadion 
(Commonwealth  vs.  Arrisou,    15  S,  &  R.,    at  p.  101),    that   *'  In 
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England  the  namber  of  corporations  is  very  small  indeed  compared 
with  the  United  States  of  America." 

Probably  the  earliest  exercise  of  the  power  to  grant  i^  corporate 
franchise  of  a  private  character  by  the  new  government  of  New 
Ycrk,  (passing  by  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank  of  North 
America  within  the  State),  is  a  law  of  1786,  entitled  ^^An  Act  to 
promote  the  manufactory  of  iron."  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  a 
tentative  approach  to  a  new  problem ;  and  as  it  has  a  pecaliar  in- 
terest, as  the  earliest  progenitor  of  a  now  floarishing  family,  and 
the  initial  point  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  I  venture  to  cite  it  at 
some  length. 

After  reciting  that  Samuel  Ogden  and  others  have  represented 
that  they  are  disposed  '^  to  associate  themselves  by  the  name  of 
^  The  Associated  Manufacturing  Iron  Company  of  the  City  and 
County  of  New  York,'  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  manu- 
facturing of  iron  in  this  State,"  it  proceeds  to  enact  as  follows : 

''They  shall  severally  and  respectively  be  liable  for  every  debt  con- 
tracted on  the  credit  of  the  said  company  by  the  name  aforesaid, 
for  the  special  purposes  of  promoting  the  manufactory  of  iron,  in 
such  proportion  of  the  wliole  of  the  said  debts  from  time  to  time 
contracted  on  the  credit  of  the  said  company,  as  his  or  her 
subscription  or  stock  slmll  bear  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
said  company,  without  regard  to  the  sums  by  the  said  copartners 
respectively  paid  for  the  discharge  of  any  other  debts  by  the  said 
company  contracted ;  and  that  such  persons  composing  the  said 
company  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  discharge  of  such  debts  beyond 
the  whole  stock  of  the  company' ;  an}'  law,  usage  or  custom  to  the 
contraiy  thereof  notwithstanding.  Provided  always^  that  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  original  articles  of  agreement  subscribed  by  all  the  . 
persons  composing  such  company,  and  particularly  specifying  the 
shares  and  amount  in  value  thereof,  of  each  of  them  in  the  said 
stock  of  the  company,  shall  within  four  months  after  the  passing 
of  this  act  be  filed  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Clerks  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  to  which  duplicate  every  person  who  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  admitted  of  the  said  compan}',  shall  from  time  to  time  subscribe 
his  or  her  name  and  specify  his  or  her  share  iu  the  said  stock  of 
the  said  company,  and  no  person  whose  name  shall  not  be  signed 
to  the  said  duplicate  agreement,  filed  in  the  Clerk's  office  shall  re- 
ceive any  benefit  from  the  provision  made  by  this  act." 

And  it  provides  further  that  the  act«shall  be  in  force  for  seven 
3'ears  and  no  longer. 

The  points  to  be  noticed  about  this  piece  of  legislation  are  its 
brevity  and  its  vagueness.     It  is  indeed,  on  the  face  of  it,  nothing 
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more  than  the  grant  of  a  certain  measure  of  limited  liability  to  the 
associateSf  who  are  referred  to  as  copartners,  with  the  reqairement 
for  keepinjg^  the  articles  of  association  and  the  names  and  shares  of 
participants  on  file.  The  peculiar  rights  of  the  associates  as  a  cor- 
poration, if  any  such  are  granted,  are  left  to  inference  and  con- 
struction. The  reservation  made  by  the  State  in  the  matter  of  the 
duration  of  the  compan3'  may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty,  not  to  say  suspicion,  toward  the  new  apparition  whose 
possibilities  and  definition  were  questions  of  the  future.  Besides 
this,  any  symptom  of  a  consciousness  of  control  on  the  part  of 
the  State  is  hardly  manifested. 

In  1787  there  followed  the  establishment  of  the  Inland  Lock 
Navigation  Companies,  corporations  of  a  giiasi-public  character, 
aided  by  State  subsidies,  the  conduct  of  which  the  State,  looking 
after  its  own  interest  as  a  sort  of  partner,  prescribed  in  some  de- 
taU,  fixing  the  rate  of  toll,  providing  for  an  accounting  to  the 
Legislature,  and  directing  all  profits  over  fifteen  per  cent,  to  be 
paid  into  its  own  treasury.  Their  charters  doubtless  contained 
suggestions  which  were  fruitful  in  the  subsequent  development  of 
strictly  private  corporations. 

Save  the  New  York  Manufacturing  Society,  incorporated  in 
1790  "  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  establishing  manufactories  and 
furnishing  employment  for  the  honest,  industrious  poor,"  with  a 
capital  limited  to  the  obviously  inadequate  sum  of  sixty  pounds,  a 
puzzling  enterprise  apparently  of  an  eleemosynary  character,  and 
three  banking  companies,  I  do  not  find  the  example  of  the  Iron 
Company'  followed  until  1797,  when  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing 
Society  was  incorporated,  '*  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  promoting 
and  extending  the  manufacture  of  glass."  This  charter  shows 
some  advance  since  the  Act  of  1786,  being  longer  and  considerably 
more  particular  than  the  earlier  one.  The  additional  public  act  is 
required  of  publishing  the  names  of  the  stockholders  once  a  year 
in  a  newspaper  in  Albany,  and  the  capital  stock  is  limited  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  there  is  no  provision  limiting  the 
liability  of  stockholders  for  debts,  no  express  limitation  upon  the 
the  business  of  the  company,  and  no  attempt  at  definition  of  the 
corporate  privileges  granted. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  there  are  acts  incorix)rating 
turnpike,  canal  and  bridge  companies,  with  regulations  called  for 
by  their  </Ma«/-public  character,  and  also  several  charters  to  banks 
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and  insurance  companies,  the  latter  beginning  with  the  creation, 
in  1798,  of  the  "  United  Insurance  Company  in  the  City  of  New 
York,"  in  which  there  is  a  noticeable  freedom  from  the  public 
regulations  which  now  govern  the  business  of  insurance ;  and  we 
come  to  our  next  proper  point  of  observation  in  1806,  in  the  act 
incorporating  the  Rensselaer  Glass  Factory.  Here  are  interesting 
evidences  of  progress  toward  a  more  familiar  handling  of  the  new 
industrial  phenomenon.  For  the  first  time  the  charter  specifically 
places  the  management  of  the  company-  in  a  board  of  directors, 
whose  number  is  fixed,  and  the  manner  of  whose  election,  as  of 
the  election  of  the  president  and  of  elections  to  fill  vacancies,  is 
prescribed  in  some  detail.  Now,  also  for  the  first  time  the  issuing 
of  stock  is  regulated,  a  provision  concerning  by-laws  introduced, 
and  the  directors  required  to  furnish  annual  financial  statements 
to  the  stockholders,  though  not  by  publication  or  filing  in  a  public 
oflfice.  A  clause  is  also  added  forbidding  the  use  of  the  capital 
for  an}*  other  purpose  than  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  char- 
ter of  the  American  Fur  Company,  granted  in  1808,  follows  the 
last-mentioned  act  with  a  trifie  more  of  elaboration.  Grants  of 
private  charters  now  become  more  frequent.  Nine  such  companies 
were  incorporated  at  the  session  of  1809,  and  fourteen  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  un  indication  of  the  sudden  start  taken  by  the  manu- 
facturing interests  ;  and  the  increasing  number  of  applications  for 
corporate  franchises  taken  with  the  policy  of  encouraging  domes- 
tic manufactures,  gave  rise  to  the  enactment,  in  1811,  of  the  first 
genei^l  incorporation  law  of  the  State.  This  law  may  be  taken 
as  embodying  the  teaching  of  experience  on  the  subject  up  to  the 
time  of  its  framing,  and  as  an  exposition  of  the  State's  policy, 
toward  incorporated  companies,  so  far  as  smy  definite  policy  had 
been  reached.  *Theearh'  charters,  we  have  seen,  were  marked  by 
vagueness  as  to  the  privileges  granted,  and  an  absence  of  reserva- 
tions to  the  State  of  control  or  supervisioui  But  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Domat,  that  the  design  of  the  corporation  is  to  pro- 
vide for  some  good  that  is  useful  to  the  public,  was  an  underlying 
notion  from  tlie  beginning.  *'  With  resi)ect  to  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion," says  Judge  Roane  in  a  Virginia  case,  decided  in  1809, 
'*  tliey  ought  never  to  be  passed  but  in  consideration  of  services 
to  be  rendered  to  the  Republic."  The  apologetic  preambles,  which 
it  was  the  fashion  to  prefix  to  the  first  charters,  bespeak  a  con- 
sciousness on  the  one  side  of  asking,  and  on  the  other  of  confer- 
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ring,  special  privileges  of  an  extraordinary  character,  to  be  justi- 
fied on  the  principle  formulated  bv  Doniat  and  recognii^ed  by  the 
Virginia  Judge. 

*•  Whereas,"  snys  the  act  incorporating  the  Rensselaer  Glass 
Factory  in  1809,  *"  the  best  interests  of  the  coromuoity  sre  pro- 
moted by  the  extension  of  every  useful  branch  of  manufactures^ 
more  especially  of  such  articles  as  are  chiefly  inj|>orted  from  foreigu 
countries — /*  And  the  charter  of  the  >^ew  Ilarlford  Manufactur- 
ing Societ3%  granted  in  1810,  recites:  -*  And,  whereas,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  manufacture  of  cloliiing  in  this  eouutni*  is  an  object 
everj'  way  worthy  of  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  Legislature, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  object  can  be  better  ob- 
tained by  incorporated  companies  than  by  individual  enterprise  in 
a  country  young  and  thinly  populated  like  our  own,  therefore,  etc." 
(f  Charters^  as  we  have  also  seen,  grew  little  by  little  to  include  more 
and  more  specific  detail;  but  the  exact  status  of  the  new  institu- 
tion remained  still  ilUdefined,  with  most  of  the  advantages  of  tiie 
situation  on  the  side  of  the  companies.  The  effort  to  evolve  a 
general  law  would  naturally  do  something  toward  clearing  up  fun- 
damental conceptions,  and  we  accordingly  find  the  Act  of  1811 
somewhat  fuller  than  the  private  charters  had  l>eeu,  in  Its  8{>eciGca* 
tion  of  the  duties,  powers  and  liabilities  of  the  companies  formed 
under  it.  Tlie  corporate  existence  begins  with  the  filing  of  a  cer- 
tificate and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  private  body  politic  are 
set  forth.  Incorporation  under  the  act  is  limited  to  ceitaiu  manu- 
facturing iinr[>oses,  and  the  capital  stock  of  any  company  must 
not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  trustees,  whose 
number,  is  limited  to  nine  and  whose  duties,  qualitications  and 
manner  of  election  are  indicated,  are  empowered  to  make  such  by- 
lawSh  rules  and  regulations  as  are  not  *^  inconsistent  with  the  cou- 
stitutitm  and  laws  of  this  State  or  of.  the  United  States,**  and  the 
stock  ho  111  ers  are  made  individually  responsible  to  the  extettt  of 
their  respective  holdings  of  stock  and  no  further.  The  stock  itself 
is  declared  to  be  pei^sonal  property  and  to  be  transferable. 

What  is  most  noteworthy  about  this  act  for  our  present  purpoee 
Is,  on  the  one  hand«  its  manifest  efl^ort  to  grasp  the  subject  more 
'firmly*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  brevity  compared  with  subse- 
quent acts  of  the  same  character  and  its  comparative  freedom  from 
restrictions  or  directions  and  from  regulations  enforcing  publicity. 
The  whole  law  is  contained  in  seven  sections,  and  there  is  no  pro-^ 
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vision  for  the  filing  or  publishing  of  any  report.  The  limitation 
of  the  operation  of  the  act  to  the  brief  period  of  five  years,  subse- 
quently extended  at  various  tiniea  for  short  intervals,  until  it  was 
indefinitely  renewed  in  1822,  indicates  a  still  halting  public  judg- 
ment as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  industrial  movement  inaugura- 
ted by  it.  On  the  whole  the  new  general  law  went  little  beyond 
the  later  charters  in  defining  the  public  status  of  the  new  com- 
panies, its  principle  effect  being,  in  accordance  with  its  design,  to 
facilitate  their  formation. 

An  amendment  to  the  law  passed  in  1822  is  worth  special  notice. 
After  reciting  that  doubts  exist  whether  the  trustees  of  manufac- 
turing companies  have  the  power  to  mortgage  their  real  estate,  the 
amending  law  explicity  grants  such  power,  conditioned  upon  the 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  stockholders  to  its  exercise.  That 
such  a  doubt  should  arise  marks  a  growing  feeling  of  dependence 
on  the  part  of  the  corporation,  and  the  immediate  recourse  to  the 
Legislature  to  settle  the  doubt,  helps  fix  its  subjection  to  the 
authority  whence  it  emanated. 

The  general  incorporation  law  not  covering  the  whole  field,  the 
Legislature  continued  to  grant  private  charters  for  a  constanth' 
growing  range  of  objects,  and  the  abuses  and  popular  jealousy 
inevitably  attending  such  special  legislation  grew  with  the  practice 
until  the  hue  and  cry  rang  loud  against  *'  odious  mono[>olies,'*  ^*  Rag 
Barons  "and  *' Coiton  Lords,"  and  charges  of  corruption  were 
Ireely  proclaimed.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  availability  of  the 
incorporated  association  for  sweeping  capital  together  into  a  joint 
venture,  it  had  come  to  be  the  practice  to  go  to  the  Legislature  for 
a  vague  grant  of  corporate  franchises,  or  of  a  franchise  for  a 
nominal  purpose,  which  was  then  used  as  a  cloak  for  all  kinds  of 
enterprises.  Great  indignation  was  roused  by  a  vast  banking 
scheme  which  set  out  in  the  year  1799  with  a  charter  '•  for  supply- 
ing the  City  of  New  York  with  pure  and  wholesome  water."  Ac- 
cordingly, the  corporation  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  fun<l- 
amental  law  of  the  State  in  a  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  1821, 
requiring  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  branch 
of  the  Legislature  to  every  bill  "  creating,  continuing,  altering  or 
renewing  any  body  politic  or  corporate."  ^'  But  contrary  to  every 
reasonable  expectation,"  says  one  writer, — naively  recording  a  prin- 
ciple also  at  that  time,  it  would  seem,  of  more  immediate  influence 
on  legislation  than  political  and  economic  theory, — **  the  restraints 
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imposed  by  the  new  Constitution  facilitated  the  creation  of  corpo- 
rations by  reason  that  a  negative  vote  came  to  be  deemed  a  harsh 
exercise  of  an  unreasonable  power ;  while  an  afl9rmative  came  to  be 
deemed  a  common  courtesy  which  every  member  of  the  Legislatare 
ought  to  grant  a  fellow-member  whose  constituents  desired  to  par- 
ticipate in  corporate  privileges/' 

The  evil  was  taken  in  hand^  and  more  thoroughly  treated,  in  the 
Constitution  of  1846,  in  which  a  special  article  (Art.  yill.)i  de- 
voted to  some  definition  of  the  status  of  corporations,  testifies  to 
their  intermediate  growth  in  public  importance. 

It  is  now  provided  that  corporations  *'*'  shall  not  be  created  by 
special  act  except  for  municipal  purposes  and  in  cases  whore,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Legislature,  the  objects  cannot  be  attained 
under  general  laws,"  and  the  right  to  alter  and  repeal  at  any  time 
both  general  and  special  acts  of  the  kind  is  specifically  reserved. 
•  In  1848  the  General  Act  of  1811  was  succeeded  by  the  so-called 
Manufacturing  Act,  under  which  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our 
private  companies  are  now  organized.  Its  comparison  with  the 
earlier  act  is  instructive.  The  seven  sections  of  the  first  have  ex- 
panded to  twenty -seven.  The  provisions  of  the  new  Act  are  more 
in  detail,  and  new  features  are  added.  The  life  of  the  company 
may  be  fixed  for  any  term  not  exceedinsr  fifty  years,  a  symptom  of 
a  firmer  conviction  of  control ;  it  is  specified  that  the  trustees  must 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  a  majority,  citizens  of  the 
State ;  a  section  is  added  respecting  the  oflicers  of  the  company, 
and  there  is  a  prohibition  against  one  corporation  holding  stock  in 
another.  Stockholders  are  liable  for  debts  to  the  extent  of  sub- 
scriptions until  the  capital  stock  is  paid  in,  and  the  capital  stock 
must  be  all  paid  in  within  two  years.  The  trustees  are  prohibited 
from  declaring  dividends  under  certain  circumstances.  The  capi- 
tal must  be  paid  in  money.  It  is  declared  that  no  money  of  the 
company  shall  be  loaned  to  any  stockholder.  The  nature  of  a 
trustee's  or  executor's  holding  is  defined.  Full  liability  is  provi- 
ded for  debts  to  laborers,  servants  and  apprentices.  The  manner 
in  which  the  capital  stock  may  be  increased  or  diminished  is  fully 
and  in  detail  prescribed.  An  exceptional  liability  is  thrown  upon 
the  trustees  in  certain  cases,  and  full  regulations  are  added  re- 
specting the  keeping  of  a  l)ook  of  the  stockholders,  and  its  inspec- 
tion by  stockholders  and  creditors.  In  the  act  as  originally  passed 
there  is  also  a  provision  against  mortgaging  real  estate.     These 
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are  some  of  the  new  particulars  id  which  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  companies  is  provided  for  in  the  new ^  act.  ■'  But  es- 
peciallj'  interesting  to  us,  in  our  present  investigation,  are  the  new 
public  duties  which  the  act  puts  upon  the  companies/  They  are 
required  to  file  certificates  of  the  payment  of  capital  stock,  and  to 
file  and  publish  a  brief  annual  financial  statement  showing  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock, '  the  proportion  paid  in  and  the 
amount  of  existing  debts.  In  these  pi-ovisions,  asserting  the  right 
of  inquisition  and  enforcing  publicity,  we  see  legislation  taking  a 
turn  in  a  signi^cant  direction  along  which  jijb  is  urged  to  proceed 
always  more  rapidly.     / 

That  the  Manufacturiug  Act  of  1848  has  not  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  public  concern,  will  appear  from  the  fact  tiiat  since  its 
enactment  no  less  that  thirty-six  laws  have  been  passed  aflfecting 
it  b}'  way  of  amendment,  extension  or  addition.  By  successive 
extensions  its  scope  has  been  widened  so  as  to  include  practically 
almost  every  imaginable  enterprise  of  a  manufacturing  character 
to  which  capital  can  be  applied,  and  many  which  are  not  manu- 
facturing. Laws  have  been  passed  changing  the  number  of  trus- 
tees who  manage  the  concerns  of  the  corporation  ;  authorizing  a 
change  of  place  of  business  and  a  change  in  the  number  of  shares 
in  which  stock  is  divided ;  authorizing  a  mortgage  of  real  or  per- 
sonal estate  under  carefully  prescribed  conditions ;  enabling  them 
to  hold  stock  in  other  companies  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
authorizing  the  consolidation  of  companies  formed  under  the  act, 
with  very  full  and  particular  specification  of  the  methods  to  be 
pursued  and  the  resultant  readjustment  of  rights.  It  is,  in  fact, 
so  much  the  habit  to  take  newly  arising  problems  to  the  source  of 
the  privileges  for  solution,  and  to  tack  on  heedless  amendments  in 
answer  to  them,  that  the  path  ol  the  reviser  of  the  general  manu- 
facturing laws  is  beset  with  some  difficulties. 

The  next  piece  of  general  legislation  on  the  subject  is  the  so- 
called  Business  Act  of  1875,  extending  the  opportunity  of  incor- 
poration to  *'  any  lawful  business,"  except  certain  specified  pursuits 
which  are  provided  for  by  other  laws.  It  illustrates  strikingly  the 
tendency  of  the  Stale  to  pre-occnpy  the  field  with  fixed  regula- 
tions.^ It  surpasses  all  of  its  predecessors  in  length  and  in  the 
particularity  of  its  provisions. 

Whereas  the  earlier  acts  of  incorporation  have  an  air  of  having 
been  framed  by  the  applicants  themselves,  with  an  eye,  of  course, 
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priiid|»a]1}*  to  Ibe  benefits  to  be  obtained ;  the^e  later  genemt  fiet« 
bear  a  attoiig  impre&s  of  the  vt^tlanee  of  tlie  ^ovei^ign  power, 
gnardtng  fU  rights  of  stitirnntendeoce  atid  coQlrr>(^  and  disposed 
always  to  drive  a  hiinler  bargair]  with  the  recipteats  of  privilegea^, 
tbe  natarc  and  value  of  which  were  in  tbe  earlier  time*  imtoffl- 
ciently  tindemtoor].  Id  tbe  fin^t  place,  organization  Qtider  the 
bew  law  It  made  a  more  eompUcated  and  eirt*um»tantial  proceed* 
itig.     Under  the  simpler  act  of  1848,    the  c  *  >a    springs, 

ipm  facto ^  full   fledged,  into  t>eing  with  the  e  MrniiDce  of 

tiling  brief  duplicate  certiBcates,  stating  that  certain  things  bave 
been  done.  The  law  of  1875,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  the 
filing  of  a  preliminary  certificate,  wht'reui>on  tbe  Secretary  of 
Stale  issued  a  license  to  the  tncor|>oratorsascfintmis»ioners  to  open 
a  subscription  hook  and  call  a  nii^eLing  of  snbserihers,  who  mast 
then  meet  and  adopt  by-laws  of  a  general  character  indicated  in 
the  act*  and  after  the  organization  is  completed  and  the  subscrip- 
tion list  verified,  recurd  of  the  subscribers*  meeting  and  copy  of 
tbe  l»y-laws  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  then  a 
final  certificate  of  incf*riK)ratian  is  issued*  Tljis  noticeable  elabo- 
ration of  the  ceremonial  of  admission  is  a  distinct  gain  for  Die 
8tatetn  two  pointi.  It  enforces  greater  publicity  and  It  puts  the 
State,  tit  rough  an  executive  ollfcer,  in  charge  at  the  inception  of 
the  enterprise,  securing  greater  assurance  tliat  tbe  advantages  of 
tbe  act  shall  be  sought  only  in  good  faith.  In  the  matter  of  dic^ 
tating  methods  of  butiiiiess.  and  prescribing  the  manner  of  elect- 
ing otHcers  and  their  tlulies,  this  act  goes,  as  has  been  intimated, 
oonaiderably  farther  than  tbe  act  of  1848.  Particniarly  is  tbe 
conduct  of  the  business  uf  the  cnm]mnies  brought  nndcr  closer 
supervision  by  the  requirement  Ihal  a  copy  of  the  by-laws,  with  a 
copy  of  every  amendment  that  may  be  made  to  them*  shall  be 
kept  on  re<)ord  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office. 

But  there  is  a  feature  of  this  law  of  such  special  significance  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Stale's  relation  to  pri>  ale  corporations  that  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  it  with  particular  emphasis.  We  have 
seen  that  the  early  acts  of  incur|>oration  required  «o  public  report 
whatever,  and  that  the  general  law  of  1848  bad  advanced  to  the 
{)oint  of  prescribing  a  brief  financial  stalemcut  to  be  published 
annually  and  filed  in  the  local  county  clerk's  ofHcc*  Now  comes 
the  business  net  of  1875,  also  with  a  provision  for  annual  reports, 
which  must  be  filed,  by  the  way,  in  tbe  office  of  the  Secrelaiy  of 
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State.  Let  us  see  what  progress  it  records.  B3'  the  terms  of  this 
latest  formulation,  the  annual  reports  of  the  companies  availing 
themselves  of  the  law  must  state  ^^the  amount  of  capital  and  the 
proportion  actual!}*  paid  in,  the  amount  and  in  general  terms  the 
nature  of  its  existing  assets  and  debts,  and  the  names  of  its  then 
stockholders,  and  the  dividends,  if  any,  declared  since  the  last 
report.'*  Here  the  State  has  reached  a  point  where  it  demands 
the  fullest  disclosure  in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded,  making 
no  ceremon}'  of  wringing  from  capital  its  most  jealously  guarded 
secret.  Many  trustees,  in  fact,  prefer  to  imperil  their  personal 
security  rather  than  make  the  disclosures  demanded.  This  in- 
crease in  the  stringency  of  public  inspection,  which  must  also  act 
as  a  check  upon  the  attractions  of  incorporation  under  the  law, 
will,  stand  for  a  mixture  of  public  motives,  among  which  are  per- 
haps discernible  the  growing  intolerance  of  large  profits,  a  nascent 
suspicion  that  the  iudetinite  spread  of  corporate  enterprise  ma\* 
not  he  an  unraitig«ited  boon,  and  the  popular  conviction  that  man- 
ufactures are  more  worthy  of  encouragement  than  other  forms  of 
the  investment  of  capital. 

My  hasty  review  up  to  this  point  may  serve  to  bring  out  certain 
tendencies  which,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  have  an  indirect  bearing 
upon  our  most  fundamental  social  institution.  What  the  socialist 
wishes  to  do  is  to  bring  the  State  into  new  relations  with  capital, 
to  take  capital  out  of  the  category  of  private  property.  What  the 
organization  of  capital  upon  a  corporate  basis  does  in  fact  do,  is 
to  bring  capital  into  new  relations  with  the  State,  to  strip  capital 
of  some  of  the  attributes  of  private  property.  Capital,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  opportunities,  puts  itself  in  a  new  position  of  de- 
pendence, to  find  eventuall}*  that  it  has  lost  considerable  of  the 
privacy,  and  thereby  some  of  the  sanctity,  of  private  property. 
The  corporation,  as  a  creature  of  the  law,  must  submit  to  condi- 
tions of  existence  increasing  in  stringency,  while  the  State,  on  the 
other  hand,  finding  itself  in  a  new  attitude  towanls  capital,  in 
which  the  divinity  that  hedged  it  before  is  now  somewhat  dimmed, 
and  being  led  on  always  by  the  plausible  call  of  expediency,  as- 
sumes new  responsibilities  of  interference  in  its  management — s, 
new  duties  of  inquisition  and  regulation.  Private  individual  prop- 
erty and  private  corporate  property,  it  is  discovered,  are  not  the 
same  thing.  This  gradual  statutory  invasion  has  hnrdlj'  been  ac- 
tuated by  any  conscious  purpose  on   the  part  of  the  State  to  en- 
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croacU  u\>on  the  domalu  of  iodnstry  ;  but,  staiUng;  at  the  beck  of 
eapitnl  \tm*\(,  it  proreedeil  for  the  pmleotion  of  inilividtmls,  of 
iuiUviduaU  onlsJile  the  corporations,  those  wlio  should  deal  with 
it,  and  of  other  tndivMttalu  within,  tboao  who  should  Inveat  and 
tfike  no  part  in  the  nianagi^meuti  until  iti^  further  advancn^  waa 
called  for  on  Btill  otht?r  grounds  by  the  growiut^  power  of  ihu 
liege ^  and  the  result  is,  a  new  ehaiiter  in  the  Statute  Books  —  a 
new  IxKly  of  lotjislation  —  weakening  po8»lbly  the  foundations  of 
an  ancient  tradition  and  throwing  nt^w  light  upon  tht^  latest  induii- 
trial  dream  of  the  future. 

When  we  pass  from  business  and  inanuraoturing  companies  to 
tho,se  corporations,  whicli,  exercising  functions  of  a  ^wtw^-public 
nature,  call  for  regulation  in  the  public  interest  on  peculiar 
grounds,  we  And  a  similar  imperfect  apprehension  of  their  proper 
public  relations  in  the  beginning,  and  then  the  acquisition  of  fuller 
a  id  more  specific  control  hy  the  Slate,  with  an  increasing  disposi- 
tiuQ  to  foreordain  Iheir  methods  of  business.  Insurance  and 
banking  are  lK>th  in  the  care  of  separate  departments  in  this  State. 
The  Act  of  18^2.  revising  the  statutes  of  the  State  relating  to 
banks,  banking  and  trust  eompiinies,  tills  126  pages  of  the  ses- 
sion laws  with  the  provisions  of  an  elaborate  censorship. 

Those  enlerf)rises  also  which  arc  unavoidably  monopolistic,  en- 
gaging great  outlay  of  capital  and  requiring  the  use  of  public 
property,  the  comparatively  recent  ontgrowth  of  mechanical  inven- 
tions and  natural  discoveries  —  they  force  upon  the  State  in  self- 
defence  a  jK)Uoy  of  interference,  which,  no  doubt,  by  dint  of 
example,  demoralizing  or  otherwise  according  to  the  creed  of  the 
observer,  brecils  familiarity  with  central iisation  in  practice  and 
goes  to  weaken  the  traditions  that  would  still  hold  back  the  hand 
of  the  community  from  more  strictly  private  undertakingtt*  Since 
the  General  Railroad  Act  of  1850,  legislation  has  been  busy  with 
the  highway  and  trau9|>ortafion  prolilem,  defining  more  strictly  for 
the  companies  the  lK>undaries  of  their  independent  activity »  and 
specifying  more  particularly  their  duties  to  the  public.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  Board  of  Raihoad  Commissioners  in  1882  undoubt- 
edly  strengthened  and  simplitied  the  Slate's  su[»ennlendence^  so 
far  as  it  goes,  and  it  would  l>e  regarded  by  the  socialist  as  an  im- 
iMjrtant  lesson  in  government. 

Similarly,  but  on  less  imperative  grounds,  there  is  a  dlspo^iiinn 
hi  ninko  the  telegraph  the  sulijeet  of  more  or  less  biate  super- 
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the  effect  of  a  graduated  tax  upon. ->iione  to  the  list  of  public 

always  more  nearly  approximated.     '^^  ^^^  legislator  to  turn  his 

The  Tax  Law  of  1880  has  proved  '^  P'"^*^^"^^  the  conditions 

It  became   necessary,  once  iu  ^'  ^^^^  at  Albany  a  committee 

amendments  to  it  of  bo«p-^--^®  telephone  companies  and  see 

and  modifying  it,  h^^^  °^^  ^^^^'  ^  reduced.     If  we  are  not 

of  Anneals  haa       ^^®  Slate  the  business  of  transportation  and 

exercise  of  fv^^^^^^^^^^^S  messages  by  telegraph  and  telephone, 

1        1  ji>iast  ready  to   legislate   about  them  at  the  shortest 

•      I     tha^^  *®  ^"^  *  short  time  —  an  astonishingly  short  time  when 

Yy^S^  of  it  —  since  the  public  awoke  to  the  discovery  that  the 

Companies  being  effective  monopolies  in  the  enjoyment  of 

b^liar  facilities  in  the  highway,  there  was  no  reason  in  the 

iAire  of  things  why  they  should  not  be  whipped  out  of  their  long 

fglect  with  the  doctrine  of  public  use.     But  if  the  assertion  of 

Public  right  came  late,  it  came  at  least  with  emphasis.     The  Acts 

/  of  1886  and  18x7,  regulating  the  business  of  supplying  illuminat- 

'    ing  gas  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  fixing  the  price  and  limiting 

the  dividends,  are  as  drastic  ns  could  be  desired,  and,  however 

defensible  on  immediate  grounds  of  right  and  expediency,  they 

arc  also,  from  a  standpoint  with  a  wider  view  of  social  and  |X)lit- 

ical  tendencies,  significant  finger-posts.     No  doubt  the  way  to  the 

limitation  of  the  dividends  of  all  corporations  would  be  all  the 

plainer  for  the  prior  cutting  down  of  the  profits  of  the  railroad, 

gas,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies. 

The  mention  of  dividends  and  their  limitation  leads  me  to  the 
consideration  of  another  point  of  contact  between  the  private  cor- 
poration and  the  State  which  is  directly  in  the  line  of  the  present 
investigation.  There  has  been  a  widespread  impression,  which 
has  no  doubt  had  its  part  in  the  general  impulse  of  business 
towards  the  corporate  form,  that  not  the  least  among  the  advan- 
tages of  incorporation  is  the  opportunity  it  offers  of  escaping  tax- 
ation. But  whatever  grounds  the  prevalent  belief  has  had  for  its 
existence,  they  are  certainly  diminishing  in  value  every  day.  Not 
for  some  time  did  the  State  come  to  appreciate  that  the  publicity 
with  which  it  was  visiting  corporations  in  the  interest  of  creditors 
and  stockholders,  could  be  turned  also  to  another  use,  and  that 
property  in  its  new  form  was  in  more  handy  shape  for  pur|x)sea 
of  taxation  ;  the  creature  of  its  making  being  peculiarly  exposed 
to  ihciuisilive  processes  which,  so  far  from  being  generally  obnox- 
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ious,  conlrl  he  miiltipliecT  .  .^^^^^^^^  .  ^^^   ^^^^.^,ys,itht!.e  ;i«i/i«c^*)r/^paiifj 

probatioD.     The   disposUi|^^,  ^^^^   protection  ^  ^  •^'^"'^®  *  ^^^^  *^'*'^  *^ 

public  burden  tiiK)n  recipi^^,.^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.,,^^nuof  rttni^iratf  pnfil^fw''*"™'?™^ 

tical  expresaiou  in  Uie  law  of "  .^     .  |  ^  -tlieS 

Cori>oration  Tax  Law.     The   ijrii>--^*4_i.     .  Ailflpiill 

'  *         ^r--.4t^  uiMiier  ;."  " f  ' 

wortbj  of  thoughtful  atteution*     The  tai--.    .       i>owfc»*  *''^"*^**^ 

upon  corporate  fraiicUise  or  business,  and  it  fa^  U  m^^'^'^I''^'^'* 

ations  except  ceriain  moneyed  corporatioos,  ann  .^      i  i'    tr* '' ^* 


ft  mauufaetuiiusr  cbnracter  nianufactiinng  wilhm  th<-      ..    ,? 
rale  fixed  is  one  quarter  mill  upon  the  capital  stock  for 


Mifc\ftt 

per  centum  of  dividends  declared,  provided  the  div identic  iutiaf 

the  year  amount  to  six  per  cent.,  otberwise,  one  and  one-halLt,      qiDi 
upon  each  dollar  of  an   assessed  valuation  of  the  capital  »&       ^ 
and  to  the   end  of  ariivitjg  at  assessments,  corporatious  ar«s\     .di- 
rected to  tnnke,  every  Nr*vetnl>er,  reports  of  their  business  to  t'v    \t 
Comptruller,  who  is  furtheimore  armed  by  the  same  law  with  fu* 
powers  of  inquisition  to  assist   him  hi  asecrlaining  and  verifying^ 
the   facts.     The  exception   of  manuracturing  cor|>orations  under 
certain   circumstances   is  due  to  a   policy  of   eucourageinent  to 
domestic  munufactures,  and  is  not  imj>ortant  in  the  present  con* 
ncction,     A  similar  tax  which  entered  into  the  lale  abortive  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Bill  in    Peousylvaniu   Jiit  not  at  first  contain  the 
exception  noted,  which  was  afterwan^a  inserted  by  the  procure- 
ment of  the  manulacturing  interests  of  the  State. 

This  law, —  levying  a  tax  upon  capitid  in  proportion  to  tCt 
etlicieney,  light  thougli  it  be, — illustrates  more  graphically  perhiip(|| 
than  any  legislation  yet  pointed  out  the  change  which  ha«  contie 
over  private  property  with  its  adoption  of  the  corporate  garb^  aud 
the  increasing  firumess  of  the  legislative  grasp  on  the  subjects  It 
in\*olves  the  tacit  assumption  that  private  property,  owned  by  i 
number  of  persons  associated  under  a  general  incorporation  law«| 
and  employed  in  pro<luctiou,  becomes  essentially  a  dilferent  things 
subject  to  different  principles.  We  i-an  realize  the  dilferetiee,  if 
we  imagine,  for  a  moment,  the  probable  effect  of  a  propot^al  to 
require  from  private  partnerships  annual  reports  of  their  busioc 
for  the  purpose  of  levying  an  increasing  tax  upon  their  prolfta. 
And  yet,  strictly  private  corporations,  and  more  truly,  joint  stock 
com[janie8,  which  are  also  made  subject  to  the  tax,  are,  after  all, 
only  partnerships  extended  with  certain  peculiar  privileges ;  and, 
with  the  proportion  of  corporate  iuvestments  constantly  increasing, 
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the  effect  of  a  graduated  tax  upon  productian  19  by  such  a  taw 
always  more  nearly  approximated. 

The  Tax  Law  of  1880  has  proved  an  active  germ  of  legialation. 
It  became  necestsary,  once  in  1882  and  twice  in  1885,  to  paaa 
ameoiltnents  to  it  of  Bome  length,  further  elaborating,  explatoing 
and  modifying  it,  but  all  reasserting  its  principle ;  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  has  likewise  sealed  it  with  its  approval  as  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  legislative  power.  Moreover,  the  discovery  of  the 
volnerabiUty  of  corporations  for  revenue  purposes,  first  sigaalij&ed 
in  that  law,  becomes  more  fruitful  in  every  new  Legislature* 
Every  would-be  financier  is  busy  with  a  scheme  of  taxation,  and 
each  new  scheme  is  more  likely  than  not  to  make  corporations  the 
chief  point  of  attack »  The  Vedder  Tax  Committee,  appointed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  last  session  at  Albany,  after  asking,  and  being 

I  granted,  permission  to  sit  all  summer  to  investigate  problems  of 
taxation,  reported  that  they  hoped  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  all 
State  taxes  could  be  raised  from  corporations  nud  saloons — an 
unflattering  association,  reminding  one  of  tile  labor  agitator*8 
favorite  classification  of  rumsellers,  bankers  and  lawyers. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  how  far  the  practical  legislator 

liiaB  got  beyond  the  crude  view  that  a  tax  is  in  any  sense  an  evil, 
to  be  applied  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  the  indispensable 
revenues  of  the  State  and  as  sparingly  and  evenly  as  possible,  so 
that  it  shall  fall  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the  productive  motives 
and  shall  grant  no  special  favors.  Representing  the  average 
public  sentiment,  be  has  not  less  in  view  the  possibilities  of  taxa- 
tion as  nn  engine  for  the  introduction  of  social  reforms  and  a 
means  of  ameliurating  the  general  lot.  A  bill  known  as  the  Tarn- 
tnaoy  Hall  Tax  Bill,  which  required  all  corporations  making  any 
sort  of  use  of  jmblic  property,  including  gas,  t<^k'gruj)h  and  tele* 
phone  companies,  to  pay  into  the  State  treasury  all  their  net  income 
over  ten  per  cent.,  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  with  the  explanation  that  it  was  meant  not  00 
much  to  bring  revenue  to  the  State  as  to  increase  the  wages  and 
better  the  condition  of  the  workingmeu,  on  the  principle  that,  if 
companies  were  restricted  to  ten  per  cent.,  they  would  pay  the 
surplus  to  their  employees.  The  bill  was  favorably  reported, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and  on  the  final  vote  commanded  a 
considerable  majority  of  those  present,  falling  to  pass  only  becaase 
II 
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of  Ihe  constitutional  provision  requiring  a  majurity  of  all  merobers 
elected. 

The  course  of  legislation  in  olber  States  with  reference  to  |)ri- 
vate  corporations  has  been  Biuillar  to  that  in  New  York.  Begin- 
ning with  special  charters  loosely  granted  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
character  of  the  new  body  |>oUtie  or  of  the  industrial  metaraor- 
phosis  heralded  by  it,  and  haropered  at  first  by  few  conditions  or 
reservations  to  the  granting  power,  the  enonnons  growth  of  corpo- 
rate organization  has  claimed  a  larger  and  larger  measure  of  the 
legislative  solicitude,  resulting  in  the  evolution  of  a  body  of  prin- 
ciples for  their  regulation,  which,  accumulating  in  numl>er  and 
increasing  in  stringency,  show  a  tendency  to  pass  from  the  courts 
to  the  Legislature,  and  from  the  Legisl»tuie  to  the  fundamental 
law.  Most  of  the  States  have  now  eonstitnUonal  provisions  against 
the  creation  of  corporations  by  special  laws,  and  all  of  them  have 
cnucted  general  incorporation  laws  in  which  may  be  <liscovcrcd,  in 
varying  degrees,  the  tendency  to  over  legislation, — ^atendenc}* coun- 
teracted to  some  extent*  perhaps,  by  the  disposition  of  the  com' 
panics  to  domicile  thenjstlvea  where  laws  are  least  irksome. 
Looking  back  over  the  whole  field  it  would  seem  that,  for  tlie 
future,  one  of  two  things  must  happen  :  Either  the  tide  of  corijo- 
rate  interests,  flooding  also  the  hidden  creeks  and  inlets  of  indu«^j 
try,  will  in  time  so  permeate  the  comu»unity  an  to  work  a  chang€ 
In  public  feeling  and  put  a  check  ui>on  uutViendly  legislation  ;i  or 
else  the  increasing  burdens  entailed  upon  tl»e  possession  of  corpo- 
rate franchises,  passing  the  true  point  of  ccjuilihrium,  will  ovt^r* 
balance  finally  tlie  peculiar  advantages  of  the  latter,  and  stem  the 
set  of  private  capital  toward  the  corporate  form.  However  valu- 
able the  privilege  of  limited  liability,  and,  still  more,  those  qualities 
of  transferability  and  succession  which  free  [)ri vate  enterprise  from 
the  shocks  and  interruptions  of  an  epheajcral  existence,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  hautlicap  them  out  of  the  race.  Capital  shrinks  from  a 
publicity  which  invites  odium  and  aggression  in  proportion  to  the 
prosperity  disclosed.  As  it  is,  pHvate  companies  accept  the  exist- 
ing State  insj>ection  with  as  bad  grace  as  possihle.  The  reotlering 
of  the  accounts  now  required  of  thera  is  a  recurrent  agon^*,  which 
Ibey  abbreviate  to  llie  closest  letter  of  the  law,  and  will  take  risks 
to  avoid.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  tax  upon  the  dividends  of 
private  companies,  leaving  the  profits  of  a  private  partnership  or 
business  house  untouched,  can  be  readily  pushed  to  the  exclusion 
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of  ibe  corporation.  It  ib  already  not  too  sooo  for  the  oew  enter- 
prise ju8fc  Btarting  out,  or  the  old  enterprise  fascinated  by  the 
graced  of  incorporation,  to  stop  and  weigh  carefully  tlie  superior 
prvracyatid  independence  of  the  partnership  against  the  inoonven- 
tencea  of  public  supervision. 

We  have,  in  fact,  enacting  nnder  our  eyes  at  this  moment  a 
movement  in  the  industria)  world  eonspicuoua  enough  to  have 
aroused  considerable  public  feeling,  and  yet  too  young  to  have 
been  subjected  to  much  searching  study,  which,  i  take  it,  is,  in 
one  of  its  phaaeSi  the  indirect  result  of  hastening  legislation.  The 
anccess  of  the  so-called  Trusts,  with  their  ultra-secretive  policy, 
avoidiiig  incorporation  in  order  to  escaj>e  public  censorship,  (num- 
bers more  of  which  are  working  unadvertised  for  all  that  are  haled 
unwillingly  before  the  public  scrutiny,}  is  a  most  interesting  stage 
in  the  development  of  that  mammoth  industry  of  which  the  ideal 
mammoth  is  universal  production  directed  by  an  alUembracing 
community,  Secrecy  has  become  so  dear  to  capital  in  a  jealously 
democratic  society,  that  the  individual  bent  upon  extraordinary 
gains  is  willing  to  confide  his  contribution  blimily  to  a  small  man- 
agements over  which  be  renounces  all  control.  He  has  no  safe 
assurance  that  bis  responsibility  will  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  his  adventure,  and  he  is  protected  only  by  an  original  agree- 
ment of  doubtful  sanction,  with  a  cerUllcate  to  show  that  he  owns 
an  equitable  interest  in  certain  pro(>erty  witliont  claim  for  prodta 
or  recourse  for  losses.  These  attempts,  as  they  are  popularly 
rcganJed,  to  steal  familiar  advantages  without  their  drawbacks* 
follow  naturally  upon  the  course  of  legislation  pointed  out,  taken 
with  the  tendency  to  combinatiou  which  \a  proujoted  by  the  corpo- 
rate organiasaiioii.  For  corporations*  it  must  be  confessed,  do 
foster  monopoly.  Commanding,  as  a  rule,  larger  resources,  they 
]*oon  overshadow  private  concerns  in  the  same  line  of  industry, 
until,  become  comparatively  few  in  number  and  unevenly  matchedi 
Ihey  find  themselves  by  way  of  combining  or  surrendering,  and 
there  passes  under  one  control  an  aggregate  of  capital  that  renders 
still  more  precarious  the  existence  of  smaller  rivals  in  the  same 
fidd.  It  Is  hard  for  acliva  spirits  in  other  fields  to  resist  the 
tem[)ting  spectacle,  with  the  helpful  precedents  ottered  them  by  the 
universal  process  of  railroad  cousoHdation  now  going  on.  Coali- 
tion, indeed,  has  become  so  much  a  matter  af  coarse  that  the  State 
has  thought  best  to  recognixe  it.  in  order  to  regulate  it.     The  law 
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passed  in  New  Y'ork  id  18S4  to  authorize  and  regulate  the  consoli- 
dntion  of  private  campanies  is  one  of  the  latest  developmeots  of 
corporation  legielation  in  that  State,  and  it  may  easily,  when  tlie 
time  conies,  fall  back  to  a  place  introductory  to  such  other  and 
further  measures  of  limitation  upon  consolidation  as  the  many 
ghall  deem  expedient. 

The  evolution  of  the  legal  relations  of  the  new  blind  pools, 
called  Trusts,  will  probably  lie  more  or  less  retarded  by  their 
scrupulous  avoidance  of  public  arenas.  The  lat«  collision  of  the 
American  Cotton  Oil  Trust  with  the  State  of  Looisiana  iu  the 
Civil  District  Court  of  the  Parish  of  New  Orleans,  provoked,  be 
it  noticed,  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  not  by  any  of  the  bene- 
Ik'iaries,  has  resulted  in  a  provisional  victory  for  the  State.  The 
latter,  to  be  sure,  was  siJecially  armed  with  a  statute  prohibiting 
the  unauthorized  assumption  of  corporate  rights,  a  weapon  which 
has  not  been  generally  assumed  by  all  the  States.  Judge  Houston 
disregarded  tlie  defendant's  earnest  disclaimer  of  corporate  privi- 
leges, taking  strongly  against  them  the  fact  that  they  had  made 
their  certificates  transferable  and  put  them  upon  the  market. 

His  decision  is  an  interesting  indication  of  the  probable  drift  of 
judicial  opinion  in  the  face  of  the  new  pmblema  to  be  raised  by 
unincorporated  trusts  ;  for*  in  the  mailer  of  industrial  monojxjlie!*, 
the  courts,  as  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  see  striktnglv  exem- 
plified in  the  Grain  Elevator  Cases,  are  not  far  behind  in  detlning 
a  public  policy  in  substantial  accord  with  public  opinion.  The 
learned  Judge  takes  his  stand  squarely  upon  the  same  theory  that 
underlies  the  State's  treatment  of  the  corpomtion.  **  Now,  llie 
stockholders,*'  he  says,  *'  made  liable  as  partners  when  they  thought 
the  payment  of  any  balance  on  tbevr  stock  would  be  the  full  extent 
of  their  obligations,  or  the  creditors,  losing  large  amounts  l>ecanso 
the  trust  has  no  capital  stock,  may  be  in  great  measure  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  Slate  has,  therefore,  an  interest  that 
such  a  concern,  if  illegal  and  unauthorized,  may  not  continue  Ita 
operations  within  the  Slate.*'  That  is  to  say,  the  State  recognizes 
some  sort  of  duty  lying  upon  it  to  hold  back  lU  citizen  from  a  rash 
use  of  his  capital.  Thus,  the  Trust,  which  is  iUclf  an  effort  to 
escape  existing  legislation,  will  doubtless  call  down  more  legisla- 
tion in  the  same  tine,  and  serve,  In  the  end,  to  bring  the  State  still 
closer  to  it«  cilixens  iu  their  industrial  pursuitft.  In  Ibis  case  also 
evttita  seem  to  force  the  play.     *^  But  whether  it  cumes  to  an  cod. 
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one  way  or  another,"  exclaims  probably  the  most  thoaghtful,  cod- 
servative,  and  consistently  anti-paternal  of  the  New  York  daily 
journals,  ^'  it  is  certain  that  the  American  people  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  bound  and  strangled,  like  a  blind  Samson  or  an  • 
aged  Laocoon,  by  a  lot  of  new-fangled  monopolies  calling  them- 
selves Trusts.  A  way  will  be  found  to  get  rid  of  them^and  it  will  • 
be  a  lawful^  way,"     "^^-^  _' 

If  there  be  any  virtue  in  my  reading  of  the  tactics  developed 
by  the  State  of  New  York  in  preparation  for  the  approaching  mon-  . 
ster,  there  need,  indeed,  be  little  apprehension  that  the  American 
people  will  be  delivered  over,  shorn  and  helpless,  to  the  enemy. 
Samson  is  alert  and  armed. 

But  while  the  popular  instinct  has  been  keenly  alive  from  the 
beginning  to  that  incorporations  which  is  antipathetic  to  it, — pro-  ^ 
claiming  them  odious  monopolies  and  affecting  fear  of  their  extra- 
ordinary power,  as  the  fashion  still  is, —  it  has  not  yet  fairly*''" 
awakened,  I  think,  to  that  in  them  which  may  be  made  conduciva^/ v /^ 
to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  democratic  idea,  aud^  it  does  not  yet 
fully  appreciate  either  the  extent  to  which  the  abhorrent  creature's  ' 
wings  have  already  been  clipped,  or  its  further  plastic  possibilities 
in  the  hands  of  the  people's  chosen  representatives.     Symptoms 
of  such  an  awakening  may  be  descried  in  the  legislation  which  has 
been  pointed  out.     The  corporations   themselves,  to  be  sure,  like 
feudal  barons  threatening  their  suzerain,  accumulate  an  influence 
which  they  also  wield  powerfully  through  the   legislatures ;  but» 
when  it  comes  to  a  decisive  struggle  between  democracy  and  cor- 
porate monopoh',  the  final  issue  will  hardly  linger  long  in  doubt. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that,  in  view  of  our  past  experience,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect,  in  the  next  constitutional  revision  in  New 
York,  a  further  enlargement  of^hat  article  of  the  fundamental 
law  which  treats  of  corporations,  or,  at  least,  strenuous  efforts 
toward  such  an  end.  These  questions  then  come  before  us  with 
practical  meaning.  Does  the  development  of  the  corporate  system 
of  industry,  with  its  accompanying  legislation,  tend  to  shake  the 
stability  of  the  institution  of  private  propei-ty  and  weaken  its 
defences  against  communistic  attack?  Where  is  the  nice  balance 
between  the  economic  advantages  of  the  cor(x>rate  sN'stem  on  the 
one  side,  advantages  so  important  that  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
we  could  handle  the  opportunities  of  our  civilization  without  them, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  abuses  to  which  that  system  is  liable, 
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putting,  as  it  does^  fabulous  temptatioD^  in  the  way  of  the  clever 
and  iinscnipuloua  manipulator,  and  teuding  aa  it  does  to  the  aggre- 
gation of  large  massed  of  capital  in  powerful  groups?  Must  we 
go  on  pruniug  at  the  risk  of  killing  tiie  growth?  And  then,  there 
is  this  other  suggestion  ;  With  regard  to  those  undertakings  which, 
iovolving  a  public  service  and  using  public  property,  are  beyond 
the  grasp  of  individual  effort  aud  take  ou  the  assoeiated  form  as  a 
matter  of  oeceseityi  is  it  not  possible  to  load  them  with  burdens  to 
the  discouragement  of  private  corporate  initiation  and  prosecution, 
so  that  their  assumption  and  admiuistration,  for  their  preservatioti, 
shall  seem  inexorably  forced  upon  the  State  F 
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5.     SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  LAW  OF  MOSES. 

BY  H.  L.  WAYLAND,  D.  D,,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  system  of  laws  can  hardly  b3  called  good  in  itself.  We  must 
ask,  "  For  what  sort  of  people  is  it  framed  ?"  The  law  of  Moses 
was  designed  for  a  people  singularly  intractable,  ignorant,  childish, 
selfish  —  in  a  word,  conservative,  for  a. horde  of  fugitive  slaves,  in 
whom  four  hundred  years  of  bondage  had  engendered  all  the  vices 
natural  to  servitude.  Their  ideas  were  low,  narrow,  material. 
Liberty  meant  ^^  no  more  bncks  to  make."  They  cared  very  little 
for  Moses'  high-flown  notions  of  pure  theism  and  a  great  national 
destin}' ;  they  wanted  something  which  came  home  to  their  senses, 
something  which  they  could  see  and  tante  and  smell,  as  the  cucum- 
bers, the  leeks,  and  the  onions  of  Egypt.  To  free  the  bodies  of 
men  demands  often  but  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  To  free  their  souls 
is  a  work  requiring  time,  patience,  wisdom.  One  of  the  means  by 
which  Moses  sought  to  free  the  people  and  to  make  them  no  longer 
a  horde  of  slaves,  but  a  selfgovqining,  free  nation,  was  the  S3's- 
tem  of  law  which  bears  his  name., 

One  of  the  first  things  which  strjkes  us  iu  this  system  of  laws  is 
its  relation  to 

PRACTICAL     POLITICS. 

The  essence  of  practical  politics  I  suppose  to  be  the  silver  rule, 
^^  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread."  It  aims,  not  at  the  ideal, 
but  at  the  possible,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  at  the  ideal  b}*  the  way 
of  the  possible. 

Of  course  there  were  crimes  with  which  no  terms  could  be  made, 
as  idolatry,  sorcery,  murder.  But  in  many  matters  Moses  aimed 
to  regulate  what  he  could  not  at  once  forbid,  with  a  view  to  ulti- 
mate and  absolute  repression.  Thus  the  matter  of  private  re- 
venge. To  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  ourselves  or  to  our  friends 
is  an  impulse  natural  to  man  in  a  primitive  state,  before  law  has 
spiead  its  equal  protection  over  all,  and  has  vindicated  the  rights 
of  all.  Among  a  savage  people,  public  sentiment  and  perhaps 
public  safety  demands  the  exercise  of  retaliation.  How  deep 
seated  is  the  impulse,  how  inveterate  the  practice,  is  seen  in  the 
light  vf  the  vendetta  of  Sicily  and  of  Kentucky.  Among  the  He- 
brews the  disposition  had  become  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  they 
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had  been  slaves^  to  whom  law  was  known  only  as  a  burden,  i 
oppressor,  never  a  protector.  Private  revenge  is  wild*  unreason* 
ing,  blinded  by  passion*  It  o^eu  takea  as  its  victim  the  innocent ; 
it  makes  no  aceonnt  of  mitigating  cireura  stances^  of  pre  evocations 
endured.  And  private  revenge  usually,  if  possible,  improves  on 
the  original  injury,  inflicting  larger  injury  than  it  seeks  to  repay. 
Human  nature  Is  human  nature  (sad  though  axiomatic  tnith).  It 
is  likely  that  Moses  would  have  s|Xjken  in  vain  if  he  had  prohib- 
ited privattj  revenge  entirely-  The  practice  is  based  on  something 
so  nearly  nkiii  txi  a  sense  of  justice,  that  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad  in  man's  nature  would  have  risen  in  opposition  to  the  prohibi- 
tion* The  later  command,  "  Love  3*e  your  enemies,  do  good  to 
thena  that  hate  you,"  would  have  fallen  on  unprepared,  unheeding 
ears, 

Mohnnimed,  long  after,  bade  the  injured  to  accept  of  a  money 
satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  his  kindred.  But  this  comman«l,  if 
it  could  have  been  enforced,  would  have  introduced  a  mercenary 
spirit  perhaps  less  dignified  and  manly  than  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
and  would  have  made  homicide  a  bixury  of  the  rich,  to  be  paid  for 
in  coin,  at  so  much  a  murder  ;  would  have  made  submission  under 
the  murder  of  one's  kin  a  source  of  income.  Even  with  our 
advanced  civilization,  I  believe  we  should  look  with  more  compla- 
cency upon  a  son  dogging  with  patient  vindictiveness  the  steps  of 
his  father's  murderer,  watching  his  opportunity,  than  on  a  soa. 
accepting  a  payment  in  money  as  the  price  of  his  father's  blood. 

But  what  Moaea  could  not  forbid  absolutely,  he  placed  within 
bounds.  The  requital  should  not  go  beyond  the  injury.  If  A  had 
knocked  out  B*s  tooth,  B  could  not  demand  an  eye;  but  rather 
'*  tootli  for  tooth,  eye  for  eye,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,barning 
for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe,  life  for  life." 
Thus  there  would  be  left  no  margin  of  injury,  no  inequality  to  be 
made  good.  '^Foot  for  foot"  would  leave  both  sides  on  the  same 
standing. 

Again,  the  tendency  of  private  revenge  is  to  widen  as  well  i 
deepen  the  bitter  stream.  The  act  of  one  man  is  visited  upon  all 
the  members  of  his  family,  until  a  whole  nation  is  arrayed  against 
itfi  neighboring  tribe.  This  tendency  Moses  repressed  by  the  pre- 
cept: "The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children, 
neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers ;  every 
man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin/'  Thus  hereditary 
revenge  is  forbidden. 
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A  natural  impulse  would  lead  one  to  take  vengeance  for  an 
injury  aecldeti tally  iufltcted.  ThiB  disposition  still  rules  iu  the 
East,  A  valued  friend,  formerly  a  missionary  io  Syiia,  lells  me 
that,  during  bis  residence  in  that  laud,  a  man  accidental ty  shot  u 
comrade  while  Ihey  were  hunting  wild  boars  on  Mt,  Lebanon.  No 
one  supposed  that  tl>e  shot  was.  designed  ;  but  for  nil  that  the 
friends  of  the  dead  man  pursned  the  survivor  with  such  vindictive- 
ness  that  he  had  to  flee  the  country  in  order  to  save  his  life*  Yet 
it  would  have  been  unwise  to  attach  ut»  penalty  to  the  accidental 
taking  of  life,  botl»  because  in  that  event  the  blood  penalty  would 
have  been  exacted,  law  or  no  law,  and  also  becnuse  there  would 
have  been  a  dangerous  impunity  nflforded  to  the  heedless.  Hence 
ities  of  Refuge.  The  involuntary  homicide  had  a  chance  for  his 
tfe ;  there  was  time  for  the  attending  avenger,  the  next  of  kin,  to 
attain  that  second  thought  which  brings  wisdom  ;  perhaps,  when 
the  first  fierce  lliish  of  anger  had  past,  he  would  so  far  cool  otf  as 
to  take  into  account  all  the  circumstances  ;  he  would  see  that  there 
were  two  sides,  that  perhaps  no  murder  had  been  commitiefl ;  l»e 
would  hear  perchance  the  blood  of  the  dead  man  crying,  not  for 
revenge,  liut  for  patience,  crying  lest  more  blood  bo  needlessly 
abed;  and  the  next  of  kin  would  be  thankful  to  the  law  whose 
wise  forethought  had  saved  him  from  the  guilt  of  murder^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  author  of  the  accidental  homicide  would  be  put  in 
peril  of  his  life ;  he  would  suffer  exile  from  his  home  and  loss  of 
property,  auci  would  be  confined  strictly  wilhin  the  walls  of  the 
City  of  Refuge  until  the  death  of  the  Higli  Priest.  These  perils 
and  privations  would  put  men  on  their  guard  against  carelessness 
that  might  prove  fatal. 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  there  were  more  of  the  Mosaic  spirit 
broad  —  if  one  who  had  heedlessly  or  accidenlally  sacriflcefi  life, 
by  pointing  an  unloaded  gun,  by  not  seeing  the  switch  signal,  by 
omitting  a  good  look-out,  if  such  a  person  should  for  a  time  know 
tht!  sensation  of  haviug  the  avenger  of  blood  on  his  track?  Surely 
it  would  beget  more  reverence  and  care  for  human  life  than  tho. 
stereotyped  verdict  of  the  coroner*®  jury,  **  No  blame  attaches 
any  one  for  this  uufoitunatc  and  unforeseen  event/' 

Under  a  system  of  wild  justice  or  private  revenge  each  violent 
tieatli  gives  cause  for  many  others.  Hence,  to  prevent  an  act  of 
bloofl-revenge  lessens  the  number,  not  by  one  alone,  but  by  alt 
that  would   have   followed.     (Trndnally  people    became  estrangedl 
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from  the  custom  ;    and  says  Miehaelis,  **  Moses  by  the  wiudom  of 

his  laws  brougbt  the  character  of  blood-avenger  in  a  great  measure      -^ 

into  oblivion." 

SLAVERY 

was  uDt versa!.  To  bold  in  servitude  a  ea|tlive  taken  in  war  with 
his  descendants,  or  one  who  had  been  levied  on  in  satiyfaction  for 
a  debt,  was  a  matter  of  course.  And,  while  right  is  always  right* 
and  wrong  is  always  wrong,  3*€t  the  moral  compter  ion  of  acta  may 
be  shaded  lighter  or  darker  by  antecedent  cu'cnmstances.  To  bold 
captives  in  servitude  is  certainly  an  advance  on  pntting  them  all 
to  the  sword;  as  the  duel  with  its  so-called  code  is  an  advance  on 
the  lawless  shooting  at  sight  which  preceded  it.  The  bcJI  has  not 
yet  been  east  that  was  to  ring  forth  the  declaration  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  A  millennium  later  Aristotle  laid  it  <lown  as 
a:aciomaLic  that  mankind  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
designed  to  be  masters,  the  other  to  be  slaves;  the  former  being 
Greeks,  tiie  latter  all  men  beside. 

M0.H6S  did  not  institute  slavery ;  he  found  it  universal.  He 
brought  it  into  the  realm  of  practical  politics,  introducing  ame- 
liorations, forbidding  barbarities,  infusing  humanity.  If  a  slave 
were  maimed  by  his  master,  in  tlie  least  or  in  the  most  consider- 
able, In  the  loss  of  a  tooth  or  of  an  eye,  the  slave  went  free*  The 
Daily  Sinai  Sua  or  the  Jernsatem  Journal  of  that  dav  did  not 
contain  advertisements  of  a  slave  who  might  be  recognized  by  the 
loss  of  an  eye,  or  of  a  finger,  or  by  a  map  of  Mesopotamia  neatly 
laid  out  on  bis  back.  The  very  fact  would  have  been  bis  charter 
of  liberty.  If  a  beaut' ful  captive  were  taken  and  used  as  a  wife, 
she  became  free*  The  Day  of  Rest  was  for  the  alave  as  well  «0 
for  the  master,  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right.  The  slave  might 
bold  property^  nay,  might  and  did  hold  slaves.  No  fugitive  slave 
was  ever  to  be  given  up ;  the  land  was  to  be  a  refuge  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations. 

A  Hebrew  who  bad  fallen  into  slavery  through  debt  was  free  at 
the  eud  of  seven  years  (perhaps  with  some  exceptions).  And  in 
each  aOth  year  the  Jubilee  Trumpet  should  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Hebrew  or 
of  foreign  birth,  all  were  free.  During  these  fifty  years,  the  slave 
of  foreign  birth  or  descent  had  been  initiated  into  the  Hebrew 
church,  had  been  taught  the  pure  theism,  and  might  naturally  after 
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the  JubUee  melt  into  the  nation^  and  ahiire  the  greatness  of  its 
destiny. 

The  slave  will  be  animated  by  hopefulness^  realiziDg  that  he  was 
DcariDg  the  period  of  libert}-.  This  hopefulness  wonld  give  a  new 
value  to  bis  labor ;  he  would  look  forward  to  being  trusted  at  the 
end  of  his  term  of  servitude.  And  the  roaster  would  be  disposed 
to  deal  reasonably  with  one  who  would  so  soon  be  free.  The  rela- 
tion of  Moses  to  slavery  may  be  expressed  in  few  words; 
he  did  not  forbid  it ;  he  did  not  authorize,  or  encourage,  or  fortify 
It ;  he  restrained,  discouraged,  humanized,  and  ultimately  repren^ed 
it-  To  justify  American  slavery  by  the  Hebrew  t^lavery  is  an  effort 
which  demands  admiration  for  its  hardihood.  The  two  are  (as  the 
man  says  in  *'The  New  Priest  of  Conception  Bay '*)  ^^  as  much 
alike  as  the  two  aides  of  a  tlouoder."* 

This  principle  of  practical  polities^  this  aiming  at  the  possible, 
is  a  principle  of  vital  moment  in  all  human  legislation.  Take  for 
example  the  amelioration  of  war.  1  do  not  see  how  the  absolute 
disuse  of  war  is  possible  at  present,  man  being  what  he  is;  but 
surely  it  is  a  great  gain  if  we  can  confine  war  within  certain 
limitSi  can  ensure  safety  for  uon-corabatauts,  can  secure  humane 
treatment  for  the  wounded,  can  forbid  barbarous  methods,  and« 
still  better,  can  introduce  a  sv^tem  of  arbitration  which  shall  watch 
for  opportunities  of  terminating  war,  and  which  shall  if  possible 
avert  it  altogether.  Every  such  abridgement  or  amelioration  helps 
to  make  peace  possible  and  universal. 

If  any  other  illustration  or  application  of  this  principle  should 
oconr  to  your  ingenious  and  discriminating  minds,  I  have  no  right 
to  prevent  such  use  of  your  mental  faculties , 

So  much  for  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  relation  to  pradicai  fyoUUat, 
What  was  the  aspect  of  tlie  Mosaic  law  towards 

PAUPBfliaM? 

Of  direct  reference  to  pauperism  there  is  mnch  less  tluui  might 
be  ejcpected.  Indeed «  I  do  not  sec  an}^  recognition  of  the  pauper 
class.  Among  a  primitive  laborious  people  (as  among  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England)  the  problem  of  paupmsm  is  very  simple. 
I  imagine  that  the  long  and  weary  wandering  in  tlie  wilderness  of 


*  It  11  perhjipi  proper  to  remind  the  iDlftiH]  raider  ihAt  th«  tfoundor  hwi  iwo  ejre«  ou 
one  Md9  and  nooo  oo  the  oUior*  and  tbiit  It  te  wblte  ou  (»Do  itde  and  bl&ck  on  liio 
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Sinai  sifted  the  people;  the  incapable  dropped  out;  the  indolent 
were  forced  into  iudustry  or  worse  (If  worse  could  be),  and  the 
fittest  snrviveit  After  tlic  people  had  entered  Canaan,  there  was 
an  abundance  of  land  (always  a  safeguard  against  pauperism)  ; 
and  as  the  population  increased  under  the  prosperous  reigns  of  the 
earlier  kings^  the  limits  of  the  territory  widened.  The  division  of 
the  laufl  rande  provision  for  each  family,  so  that  none  need  be 
landless.  And  if  any  one  sold  his  land,  he  was  not  yet  ho(»etess 
and  without  an  interest  in  the  state;  for  he  knew  that  the  Jubilee 
year  would  rentore  the  laud  to  him  or  to  bis  ilescendants.  It  is  a 
very  renmrkaUle  fact  that  recently  a  similar  provision  has  been 
proposed  in  India  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  landless.  Says 
the  Spectator  (Lojidon) : 

•^A  landless  peasant  in  India  ts  a  brigand,  or  a  rebel,  or  at  beat 
a  disalTected  man.  Strict  laws  of  insolvency  would  giv<*  the  money- 
I lender  all  he  could  ask,  and  transfer  the  freehold  of  whole  counties 
'from  the  cultivators  to  men  who  could  not  manage  the  e<!itate,s,  and 
do  not  want  to  hold  them.  The  legislature,  therefore,  steps  in, 
and  decrees  that  the  land  shall  be  partly  exempt,  the  native  reve- 
nue collector  maunging  it  for  the  creditor  for  twenty  years,  but 
giving  the  deVilor  out  of  it  a  subsistence  allowance.  After  that 
term  the  debt  will  be  canceled  and  the  land  re^^tored  to  the  peasant 
free.  This  most  remarkable  arrangement,  which  must  have  been 
suggested  by  some  one  who  had  studied  the  similar  arrangement 
devised  by  Moses,  and  called  in  our  version  the  'Jubilee,'  is  clearly 
the  test-point  of  Mr.  Mope's  law,  and  if  it  succeeds,  will  mark  its 
author  as  an  exceptionally  able  legislator.  It  gives  the  money- 
lender a  twenty  years'  annuity  of  the  whole  profit  of  the  soil 
beyond  the  actual  subsistence  of  the  cultivator^  clearly  as  much  as 
he  ought  to  have  calculated  on  receiving.  If  he  lends  more  money 
than  that  is  worth*  he  has  lent  too  mueh,  and  must  lose,  like  any 
other  foolish  creditor.  At  the  same  lime  the  indebted  peasant  is 
not  turned  out,  for  the  revenue  collector  will  employ  him  a:s  culti- 
vator, and  the  family  retains  its  fnll  ultimate  riglit  of  ownership, 
which  is  invaluable  to  its  own  idea  of  social  dignity.  It  will  re- 
enter on  its  '  rights'  in  twenty  years.  Natives  do  not  count  time 
as  we  do,  and  the  idea  of  waiting  for  twenty  years  will  not  be 
intolerable,  either  to  the  father,  who  will  labor  on  patiently,  or  to 
i.the  sons,  who  will  wander  a-tield  until  their  jubilee  term  arrives/* 

The  effect  of  the  jubilee  year  and  the  returo  of  land  to  the  origi- 
nal owner  would  be  to  prevent  the  growing  up  of  a  landless  class. 
It  would  also  prevent  the  growth  of  vast  estates  and  the  aeonmu- 
lation  of  the  land  in  a  few  hands,  with  the  natural  consequent  evils. 
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Land  i8  not  altogether  subject  to  the  sam'^  laws  as  other  forms  of 
I>rf)j>erly*  If  there  is  a  monopoly  or  a  corner  establisihetl  iu  corn. 
It  will  he  but  a  temporary  ioconvenieuce.  for  within  a  few  months 
the  amount  id  the  market  can  be  doubled.  But  the  amount  of  iand 
is  fixed  ;  eTery  human  being  h»s  a  right  to  standing  room ;  and 
there  is  no  right  of  pmperty  that  can  justify  a  set  of  men  in  get- 
ting all  the  available  laud  into  their  hands,  and  then  saying  to  the 
rest  of  the  human  race:  ''This  is  oar  land-  You  must  eome  to 
our  terms,  or  you  can  have  no  foothold  here,  and  you  may  step  out 
into  some  other  little  planet/* 


WAGES   Am>   FLBDGES- 

All  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  very  favorable  to  the  unfortu- 
nate poor.  The  warnings  against  oppression,  against  harshness  in 
Ltxaeting  debts*  against  withholding  from  tho  lalxinng  man  his  wages 
e%*en  beyond  sundown  —  these  warnings  and  commands  are  startling 
and  oft  rei>ealed,  though  the  later  history  shows  that  they  were  not 
always  effectual.  The  provision  for  leaving  something  for  the 
gleaners,  the  prohibition  of  usury  as  between  brethren  uf  the 
Hebrew  race  and  cieed,  the  release  of  debts  in  the  seventh  ye.Tr, 
the  care  that  the  outer  gnrment  taken  as  a  pledge  should  not  be 
withheld  from  the  poor  debtor  over  night,  the  law  forbidding  the 
taking  of  the  upper  or  the  nether  millstone  as  a  pledge,  forbidding 
also  the  taking  of  the  raiment  of  a  widow  as  a  pledge — all  these 
provisions  indicate  care  for  the  poor.  And  the  furtlier  command 
that  the  creditor  sloukl  not  go  into  the  house  of  the  debtor  to  take 
his  pledge,  was  designed  to  maintain  the  honest  dignity  of  the 
debtor,  was  a  reminder  that,  tbongh  poor,  •♦  a  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that.'*  All  these  provisions  have  as  their  aim  (aceonb'ng  to  the 
marginal  reading  in  Deut.  xv.  4),  ^*To  the  end  that  there  be  no 
poor  among  you/'  The  wonls,  **  The  poor  shall  not  cease  out  of 
the  land/'  like  the  words  of  our  Lord,  **  The  poor  ye  have  with 
you  always/*  aie  not  to  be  taken  as  forbidding  or  discouraglug 
^(forts  for  the  complete  removal  of  pauperism ;  am!  our  &ienda 
of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  need  never  fear  that  their 
occupation  will  be  gone.  They  are  a  prediction  of  »  tendency  or 
fact,  like  the  prediction  that  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  bHars  and 
thorus,  which,  however,  does  not  discourage  ua  from  the  vigorous 
use  of  the  lioe. 
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DIONITT  OF   LABOR. 

And  (most  irai>ortant  feature  of  alU  perhaps,)  was  the  mai'k€ 
dignity  thut  was  gi%'eii  to  labor.  Is  not  here  a  partial  explanation 
or  the  provisions  requiring  such  costly  array,  such  laborious  work- 
roan  ship  in  wood  and  brass  and  gold  and  woven  fabrics  of  all 
sorts,  for  the  use  of  the  tabernacle?  It  seems  at  first  sight 
strange  that  a  people  struggling  for  the  support  of  life  should  be 
called  to  furnisli  so  lavishly  their  place  of  worship,^  There  was, 
of  course,  a  religious  and  moral  lesson.  It  was  designed  to  infuse 
into  thnni  a  sense  of  reverence  for  the  unseen  and  the  sufiernat- 
uraU  and  to  teach  them  to  make  sacrifices  for  a  great  sentiment. 
But  moie  than  that,  did  not  the  consecration  of  their  toils  to  this 
object  give  a  dignity  to  lab  .r?  To  the  same  end,  also,  was  the 
fact  that  skilful  artificers  were  regnnlcd  as  having  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  spirit  of  God.  **Thuu  shalt  speak  unto  all  Ihal  are 
wise-hearted»  whom  I  have  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  that 
they  ma^'  make  Aurou's  garments,*'  etc.  Also,  ^*  I  have  filled 
Bezaleel  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  in  umlerbtanding, 
and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  to  devise 
cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold."  etc. 

When  I  see  the  performance  of  some  of  our  own  mechanics,  and 
remark  how  very  frugal  an  outlay  of  honest  skill  and  aspirnUon 
goes  to  a  job,  1  could  wish  that  they  might  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  If  there  wei-e  a  general  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  labor,  there  w^ould  be  no  pauijcrism.  80  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  Scripture  narration,  though  there  were  poor  in  all  the 
olden  time,  yet  there  were  no  paajterx,  that  is,  no  able-bodied  pau- 
pers supported  by  public  charity. 


CRIME. 

Somewhat  similar  was  the  relation  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  crimt*- 
Among  a  people  of  simple  life  and  industrious  habits,  where  there 
are  no  very  rich  and  no  very  poor,  and  few  large  cities,  there  will 
be  few  criminals  and  still  fewer  professional  criminals.  Hence, 
there  will  not  be  needed  an  elaborate  system  of  criminal  proce- 
dure. The  minor  acts  of  heedlessness  or  slight  violence  Moses 
punished  with  fines  and  with  stripes ;  the  gravest  offences  against 
life  or  person,  or  treason  against  the  State,  or  such  crimes  as  indi- 
cate hopeless  vilcncss,  he  visilcd  with  death.  Imprisonment  is 
till k now u  to  the  law  of  Moses.     It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  we  are 
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coming  back  toward  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  stripes  as  a  penalty 
for  various  crimes.  In  England  garroting  and  wife-beating  are  so 
punished,  and  very  justly.  Thieves  and  robbers  dislike  to  be  con- 
victed  in  Delaware.  The  only  post  under  Government  that  no 
one  competes  for  is  the  whipping  post.  The  lines  do  not  fall  to 
them  in  pleasant  places. 

As  for  the  more  complex  crime-problems  that  would  come  with 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  I  imagine  that  Moses  was 
very  willing  that  coming  generations  should  meet  them  with  the 
aid  of  their  matured  and  accumulated  wisdom. 

Any  system  of  laws  may  fairly  be  judged  by  its  relation  to  the 
rights  and  the  position  of 

WOMAN. 

Moses  found  very  low  ideas  prevailing  on  this  subject.  Savager}*^ 
regards  woman  as  a  slave  to  be  burdened,  as  a  toy  to  be  decked 
with  jewels,  as  a  means  of  gratification ;  but  as  a  companion,  a 
counsellor,  with  equality  of  right,  of  duty,  of  dignit}',  never.  The 
Law  of  Moses  marks  a  great  advance.  Miriam  and  Deborah  and 
Huldah  were  not  members  of  a  ^^  suppressed  sex.*'  There  is  a 
streak  of  dawn,  if  but  a  streak,  in  the  provision,  ^^  If  a  man  die 
and  have  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause  his  inheritance  to  pass  unto 
his  daughters.''  The  tendency  of  the  law  is  toward  purity.  Vile 
practices,  representations  tending  to  inflame  the  passions,  are  for- 
bidden. 

Polygamy  was  not  forbidden  ;  but  it  was  limited.  When  Moses 
was  painting  an  ideal  king  of  tlic  future,  one  feature  of  the  por- 
trait was,  '*  Neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  unto  himself."  A 
man  might  not  take  as  wives  a  mother  and  daughter,  or  two  sis- 
ters, at  the  same  time.  No  trace,  however,  of  the  foolish  English 
law  against  marrying  a  deceased  wifc^s  sister. 

Moses  found  freedom  of  divorce  existing  for  every  cause.  At  the 
present  day,  if  an  Arab  says  to  his  wife,  *'  You  are  divorced,"  slie 
is  divorced.  If  divorce  had  been  absolntely  forbidden,  the  precept 
would  scarcely  have  been  heeded ;  or  perchance  a  husband  vexed 
at  being  l)ound  indissolubly  to  a  wife  would  have  become  brutal 
and  cruel,  and  would  perhaps  have  resorted  to  the  last  extreme, 
in  his  eagerness  to  free  himself  at  all  hazaix)  and  all  cost — to  some 
one  else. 

And  so,  while  not  absolutely  forbidding  divorce,  because  of  the 
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intractability  of  their  hearts,  he  putjs  some^  though  seemingly 
slight,  restraint  upon  it.  The  husband  must  take  time  and  paic 
to  go  through  the  formality  of  writing  out  a  statement  of  his  grout: 
of  dissalisfat'lion,  nnd  must  give  it  to  the  wife.  Writing  was 
no  means  a  universal  accomplishment ;  nor  were  writing  materia 
eadily  accessible ;  it  ia  quite  likely  that  the  husband  would  havet 
employ  and  pay  a  professional  scribe  to  draw  up  the  pa[)er*  Thep 
would  be  opportunity  for  calm  reflection*  Often  the  supix^se 
grievance  would  seem  trivial  when  it  came  to  be  stated  in  form 
and  written  down  on  parchment,  and  sealed.  The  husband,  no^ 
come  to  hia  better  self,  would  be  ashr^med  to  look  in  the  face  th 
wife  of  bifl  youth,  the  mother  of  his  children,  and  to  place  in  her 
hands  a  document  filled  with  complaints  so  frivolous,  but  involvinj 
a  step  so  momentous.  And  thus,  many  a  divorce  would  be  pr< 
vented. 

HUMANrrY. 

The  law  tended  strongly  toward  kindness  and  humanity.  HumQ 
life  was  sacred.  If  an  ox  had  gored  some  one,  the  os  must  be 
killed,  and  I  he  owner  punished,  if  his  fault  appeared.  No  house 
migiit  be  built  without  a  battlement  to  guard  against  the  fall  of 
any  one  who  might  be  walking  on  the  roof  enjoying  the  oooliti 
breeze  from  Lebanon  or  from  the  sea,  or  who  might  be  pacing 
and  fro  rapt  in  [)iou8  meditation.  The  modern  tenement  houa 
could  find  no  pUce  under  Moses. 

Even  the  burglar  might  not  be  killed  if  it  were  daylight,  whea 
the  criminal  might  be  identified  and  arrested,  and  when  the  eric 
WHS  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  violence.  A  marked  ten de rues 
toward  the  beasts  w*as  prescribed,  whetlier  it  were  for  their  owi 
sake  or  because  cruelty  to  the  beast  begets  cruelty  to  man.  Moses 
is  all  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Bergb* 
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as  to  food,  cleanness  of  person  and  dwelling  and  camp,  and  the' 
disposal  of  refuse,  were  an  anticipation  of  the  best  science  of 
today.  No  likelihood  of  trichine  so  long  as  Moses  was  obeyed. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  through  all  time  the  Jews,  even  amid  the 
very  unfavorable  quarters  to  which  they  were  often  confined,  havi 
preserved  a  high  average  of  health. 

The  law  had  many  provisions  by  which  human  life  was  mad 
leM  barren,  more  broaii,  rich,  sweet,  varied.    The  Sabbath  met 
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want  of  human  nature,  bringing  respite  from  toil  and  changing  the 
current  of  thought.  The  tabernacle  with  its  decorations  was  a 
reminder  of  the  unseen  and  the  supernatural,  suggesting  thoughts 
of  beauty,  and  preventing  men  from  sinking  into  contentment  with 
the  direst  necessaries  of  life.  The  appointed  feasts  and  holidays 
broke  up  the  monotony  of  life  and  took  the  people  out  of  them- 
selves. The  regular  visits  to  the  national  capitol  were  of  great 
social  benefit ;  men  interchanged  ideas.  In  matter,  one  and  one 
make  two ;  but  in  mind,  one  and  one  make  three,  ten,  a  hundred. 
The  herdsmen  from  Tekoah  put  his  idea  along  side  that  of  the 
wheat  raiser  from  Esdraelon,  and  the  lumberman  from  Lebanon, 
and  the  grazer  from  Bashan  ;  and  each  went  home  with  a  new  set 
of  ideas.  The  festivals  were  a  sort  of  intellectual  clearing  house. 
And,  no  doubt,  at  a  later  day,  there  was  much  freedom  of  discus- 
sion, on  these  occasions,  as  to  David  and  Joab  and  Bathsheba  and 
the  taxes  and  the  expensive  household  of  the  greatly  married 
Solomon. 

A  people  just  out  of  slavery  would  naturally  have  no  national 
character.  To  meet  this  lack  was  the  object  of  not  a  few  of  the 
Mosaic  precepts,  regulating  their  dress,  their  food,  their  mode  of 
life,  and  prescribing  the  great  distinguishing  rite. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  Moses  says  nothing  about 
wills  or  the  posthumous  distribution  of  property.  The  reasons  for 
this  omission  we  may  conjecture,  but  no  more. 

When  we  consider  the  age  in  which  Moses  lived,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  for  whom  he  framed  his  laws,  we  must  rank  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  legislators.  Of  course,  to  undertake  to 
follow  today  the  minute  details  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  would  in 
my  opinion  be  impracticable  and  unwise ;  but  to  study  its  scope 
and  spirit  will  always  be  a  wise  and  profitable  employment  for  the 
legislator,  the  ruler,  the  philanthropist,  in  a  ^ord,  the  Social 
Scientest. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


The  Papers  induded  in  this  nomberof  the  Journal  of  Social 
Science  are  less  than  half  of  the  Saratoga  Papers  of  1887.  As 
some  misapprehension  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  publication  of 
Papers  by  the  Association,  it  may  here  be  said  that  all  Papers, 
engaged  for  the  General  Meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  are  so  engaged  with  the  understanding  that  they  may 
be  printed  m  the  Journal  of  Social  Science^  if  the  Council  so 
decide ;  if>  therefore,'  the  writers  choose  to  publish  their  Papers 
elsewhere  (to  whidi  the  Council  offers  no  objection),  it  must  be 
with  the  stipulation  that  these  Papers  may  also  be  published  in 
the  Journal^  at  the  option  of  the  Coancil  as  to  the  time  of  publica- 
tion. 

A  list  of  all  the  Addresses  and  Papers  at  the  Meeting  of  1887 
was  printed  on  pages  v.  and  vi.  of  Journal  No.  XX II I.  Those 
belonging  to  the  Department  of  Education  have  been  withheld  by 
their  authors,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Sanborn's  Report  and 
Mr.  Oilman's  Paper.  The  addresses  of  Colonel  Higginson  and 
Mr.  Blaikie  were  not  written  out ;  the  Paper  of  Mr.  Mabie  will 
appear  in  the  Century  Magazine;  that  of  Prof.  James  is  published 
by  him  in  Philadelphia.  The  Papers  of  Miss  Helena  Magill  and 
Miss  Reed  may  be  published  hereafter. 

The  Papers  of  the  Health  Department  are  here  printed  in  full ; 
indeed,  that  of  Dr.  Dana  on  "  Immigration  and  Nervous  Disease," 
is  somewhat  extended  beyond  the  pages  read  at  Saratoga,  as  well 
as  modified  in  its  statistics  and  conclusions. 

The  two  parts  of  the  Saratoga  Papers  of  1887,  will  be  sold 
together  for  $1.00  and  the  second  part  separately  for  50  cents. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


For  the  present  year  the  General  Secretary,  F.  B.  Sanbobn,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  will  act  as  Secretary  of  this  Special  Comoiittee, 
of  which,  therefore,  the  present  organization  is  this : 

W.  L.  Trenholm,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chairman. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Secretary. 

John  P.  Townsend,  59  Broad  Strjet,  New  York. 

Edmund  J.   James,   University    of    Pennsylvania,   Phila- 

delphia. 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  Boston. 
Joseph  Wright,  Cincinnati. 
Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Joseph  D.  Weeks,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Robert  T.  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C. 
C.  C.  Jones,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Louis  Zimmer,  20  Gallatin  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  Oscar  McCullooh,  Indianapolis. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  Galesburg,  111. 

Other  members  may  be  added. 

Mr.  George  Walker,  late  Consul  General  at  Paris,  who  had 
accepted  a  place  on  the  committee,  died  in  January,  1888. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Committee : — 


AMERICAN   SOCIAL  8CTENCG   A8SO0LATION. 


CIRCULAR. 


To  Persona  Interested  in  SavhigH   B<inks^  Bmhtirtg  Aanociathn 
Life  Insurance^  and  oth^r  Provklmt  Inst iluiiotu  for  the  Peop/e| 

A  Bpccial  Committee  of  the  Ailicricin  Social  Sciekue  Asso 
TiON  liAB  been  formed  since  September,  1887,  to  make  inquiry 
report  concerning  Provident  Institutions  in  the  United  States, 
was  foraicd  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  P.  Towksend,  of  N€ 
York,  a  well-known  authority  eoncerniug  Savings  Bank&«  and  au 
associate  of  the  International  Cominttlee,  which  proposes  to  hold 
a  conference,  at  Paris,  in  1889,  to  consider  the  status  and  result 
of  such  Institutions  throughout  the  world*  The  American  Cora- 
rait  tee  will  report,  first,  lo  the  Social  Science  Association,  in  Sej 
tember,  1888,  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga,  and  will  th 
continue  and  complete  its  report  for  presentation  and  preservation 
at  Paris,  in  July,  1889.  Willi  this  two- fold  object  in  view, 
Secretary  of  tlie  Sijecial  Committee  makes  the  following  atJ 
ments,  announcements,  and  requests : 

I,  As  now  organized,  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  llotl 
W.  L.  TRiiXHULM,  of  AVashinglon,  Compt roller  of  the  Currency, 
who  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  such  olllcial  infor- 
mation respecting  Banks,  Loan  Funds,  etc.,  as  can  properly  be 
furnished  by  him, —  thus  greatly  facilitatiug  the  work  of  the 
Committee.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  F.  B,  Sjlnborn, 
of  Concord,  Mass.  (General  Secretary  of  the  Ameriean  St>cii 
Science  Association),  lias  also  placed  the  facilities  of  his  otticc  i 
the  service  of  the  Committee,  and  invites  corresiK)ndence  ft^om  i 
parU  of  the  United  States  conceraiug  its  work, 

II,  The  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  provisionally  assli?w4 
as  follows: 

(L)     Mr.  Jottn  P,  Townsemiy  50  Broad  StreHf  Neio  York^ 
report  on  Savings  Hanks  in  general,  and  i^articuUrly  on  those  ^ 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,     lie  invites  imports  and  correspou 
©nee  on  this  bul)ject  from  persons  in  New  Knglaud,  Penuisylvanii 
the    Southern    Slates,    the    Western,    Korttn\e8tern.    antl   Paclj 
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States;  and  desires  such  communlc^tioQ  to  be  sent  tx>  htm  before 
or  during  Juue.  1888, 

(2.)  i^rof,  E.  X  Jtimes^  University  of  Pennsyhmnia^  We^ 
PhiiaiMphiar  will  report  on  Building  AdaociatioDS  (so  called), 
paiticularly  in  Pennsylvania,  and  will  receive  reports  fjom  mem- 
berti  of  tlie  Committee,  and  other  persons  wbo  will  iovestigule  this 
subject  in  ©ther  States,  as  Mr.  G.  Bradford^  of  Boston ,  has  under- 
taken to  do  for  iSIassacbusetts,  Mr*  Joseph  Wri^fht^  of  CincinmUi^ 
for  Ohio,  Prof  II.  C,  Adams^  Ann  Arfjor^  Mfch,^  for  MichigaQ, 
Prof  J,  W*  Jenksy  Galesburg^  //?.,  for  Illinois,  Uev,  Oscar  (7* 
McCuUoch^  IndianapoUs^  for  Indiana,  and  other  perf^ons  for  other 
States.  Such  reports  should  be  sent  to  Prof.  Jaiues  on  or  before 
July  1,  188». 

(3.)  Mr.  Louis  Zimmer,  20  GaUatin  Phice,  Broaki^n,  N.  K,  will 
report  on  Life  Insurance  for  the  whole  countr}*,  and  will  receive 
sucli  communicnlions  as  may  be  sent  him  on  this  subject  by  per- 
sons in  any  part  of  the  country  who  have  information  to  give, 
particularly  in  rei^ard  to  the  results  of  Life  Insurance,  as  affecting 
people  of  moderate  means.  He  will  close  his  report  during  July, 
1888. 

(4.)  Mr,  Joseph  J),  Weeks^  PitUhurg^  Pa,^  will  report  on 
Friendly  Societies  and  Benefit  Associations,  under  whatever  name, 
which  arc  orgaruzed  among  large  b  dies  of  men  united  for  special 
pnrposes, —  whether  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Knights  of  Labor,  Brother  hood  t*  of  Kugineers,  etc.  He  invitee 
correspondence  from  oil  parts  of  the  country. 

(a.)  Mr,  C.  C  Joneji,  Amjtista^  Ga,y  will,  if  possible,  rejiort 
on  ProviJent  Institutions  of  all  kinds.  South  and  Southwest  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Robert  T,  IHUn  of  Comanche^  Texaa,  (now 
connected  witli  the  Geoloijiad  Survetf^  IVaHhington,  />.  C., 
which  is  his  address),  will  repoii,  on  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Tescas, 
antl  such  States  as  Mr.  Jones  may  not  reach* 

(C.)  Itet\  II*  L,  H'at/lwid^  PfnladelpfUat  will  consider  Postal 
Savings  Banks,  and  will  re()ort  on  Provident  lustitutioufct  among 
llel>rews  and  the  Society  of  Friends, 

(7.)  Mr,  Gamalitl  Bradford,  Boston ^  will  report  on  Co<>perativo 
Banks  In  lilassachusotts,  and  on  Coo|>c ration  in  general, 

(d.)  Messrs*  Adams^  Jmiks^  McCuUoch,  and  Wri^jfd^  above 
mentioned,  will  re[)ort,  respectively,  on  the  Provident  Institutions 
of  Michtgui).  IlliiiDLs,  Ituluitui.  litul  Oblu. 
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(9*)     3fr^  F.  B,  Sanhoimf  Coftcord^  Mass*  will  report  on  the 
Saviugs  Banks  of  Kew  Engkod,  and  will   combine  the   special  ' 
reports  iuto  one  general   Report,     For  this   purpose,  he  shoyld 
receive  them  on  or  before  August  1,  1888. 

Ill,  All  persons  who  may  have  written  or  printed  informmtion 
to  give  on  the  eubject  above  named,  are  hereby  invited  to  com- 
xttunicate  with  tbe  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  on  their  particular 

topics,  or  with  the  undersigned,  npon  any  matter  connected  with 
the  general  inquiry.  Particularly  State  oftlcials  who  report  on 
these  subjects,  are  requested  to  furnish  their  last  printed  reports. 

For  the  Committee* 


F.  B.  SAKBORN, 

Special  and  Oetwral  Secretary- 

CoNCOEBi  Mass* I  April  lij  ldS8* 


CONSTITUTION,   LIST  OF    PUBLICATIONS,   OFFICERS. 
MEMBERS,  ETC., 

or    THE 

American  Social  Science  Association.   • 


CONSTITUTION. 


L    This  Society  thftll  bo  called  tlic?  Ani^iucAif  Social  ScnmcK  AtsocrtA- 

TtOK. 

n.     lU  rthjccts  ibiill  He  cliii«6iflufl  in  five  ilenartments  :  tlic  first,  of  EtJucii- 
_tii>n ;  ihc  *ccuii«l»  of  Health  \  tjie  third*  of  Triuk  and  Finance ;  the  fourth,  of 
vm\  Ecaiionir;  lUv  fltYh,  of  Jurisprudence. 

III.  It  shiill  be  iidniiniutertHl  by  a  Prvftident,  h»  iTiHoy  boDotary  Vice-Prei- 
identu  tt«  mny  be  chosen,   a  Trcasarer*  a  8i*crelJiry,  nnd  n  Council,  chfir{;e4j 
with  ifiMierul  eupervision ;  fiw  Uopartmrnt  Committerfc,   p^tahlithod  by  th<§i 
Cuuiiril,  cbHrp;«:d  with  tiie  MUpt^rviuiotv  of    '  I 
such  Local   Coinruittees  u»   tiiuy  be   v»lu\  i 
points,  to  serve  n*  brunch    iiseoeiiilions.      j  .-■    ^  ■  ,,  ,.  m   -,,,.,      .n 
PreaicK^nt,  Treasurer,   and  Seeretary,   the  Cbiiiruum  and   Secretin  i 
I)e|mrtiiient,  siiid  ten  l)irtM*tor!«,  with  puwer  lollH  vaeAiu^ten  nnd  to  n                 r 
own  By-Lawn,     The  Preaidentr    Vjee-Prenidenia,  Treiwurer,  Cluitrinnn,  and 
Secretaries  of  Departnjents,  und  Directors,  •shall  be  ebosen  nnnunlty  by  ru em- 
bers of  the  A*8oeiation.  and  abail  hold  office  till  their  *fUcccft*or!»  are  choften. 
The   Pre«itleut,  or  in  hU  ahseuee,    a   Director*    shall    he   Chairman   of  ihi» 
Council.     The  Chuirman  of  tin     '         '     ^                         ill  be   cho- 
pleasure   of  their   respective  «                                                    Hrrtneh   A 

i^hff'  » '-cfiinized  an*!   •' -»"  ,  ,..  .,-.      .- il^  it*  Presu. ^....,ilJ 

I  one  oft  if  the   Anieriean  Associatinn,  «'tnd»j 

t«  Mill  the  8<  I  it'ir,  »<hHll  be  entith'd  to  all  the  privi'*'^ 

r^es  ul  iiieinbernhip  in  thiit  As.^oeinuuu.     And  whenever  a  Local  Depiirtuientl 
«iiaU  be  or«anized  jwd  roeogniited  a«  such  by  the  Council,  its  chairujan  Ahnll'J 
become  es-t^fficto  a  fueniher  <7f  the  parent  A**ociation,     The  Chiiirriiun  and 
Secretary  of  each  Deparrn»«nt,  with  the  eonnent  of  the  Pre»ident  of  the  Arjo^I 

elation^  tnay  appoint  -'    '  •  ^   ^'  -  -^^ 1  f 'uniuiitteoH  tut  ttay  may  tyiink 

bc«t.     The   General    "  I   for    three   years,   un!e>*.*   he 

resigns,   or   is   remcn '   .  of  the    uiembers   pri  ;s< nr    iml 

votiug  in  a  n'^ruhtr  nieetini;  ot  the  Council;  and  out  af  his  eompr 
may  pay  the  Mjfary  of  an  Assit^iant  Secretary,  who  may  also  be  Sv  f 

one  Department 

IV.  Any  [H-rnon  may  become  a  member  by  paying  ftf  e  dollars,  and  may 
continue  a  mi.'mber  by  paying  annually  xuch   further  *um  aj*  may  be  fixed  itC^ 
tbi*  Annttiil  MtM-tintf,  not  exceeding  ten  dollur**.     On  payment  of  one  bundr 
(]    "  may  bceonie  a  life-member,  exempt  from  a«!ie«(«mcnts. 

J I  tmlint;  men»bers  may  be  elected,  ami  extniphd  from  the 

p.*.  ;, ,    M-.  -    .►.  ul» 

V.  The  Council  shnM  have  sole  power  lo  cuH  atid  c«mdnci  Geneml  Mwt» 
' '<  t.»  publUh  the  Transactions  and  other  dueumenu  of  ihe  As»o<*iiit!on. 

tiu'Ut  <!^miniUee  shall  have  power  to  call  ami  eunduet  Dupartiuent 


In- 

M 

\l.     No  amendment  of   tins  Constitution   aban   tie    made,   i*xeept  at 
annual  meeting,  with  public  notice  of  U»e  prop^iscd  amcndniont. 


OFFICERS    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION, 
1887-1888. 


J^fif  f^ie€-rfe9ide*ht,  Johs  Eatoh,  M&ri«ttii,  Ohio. 


FftAKOtfl  Waylastd,  New  Baren,  CL 

Dakji^l  C.  OtLUAK,  BaltlmaTD.  Md. 

Ht^rta  KiJsri,  Cincinnati. 

mm  Masia  Mit€he.m.,  Foug1ike€]i«iA| 

K.  V. 
Mn.  Caboll!ck   li.  Dai^l*  WuhtDgtoD, 


WAt.TE&  HlI.X.1f  AH,  ClitttoD.  Hioi. 
Theodore  D.  Woolaev,  New  llm»«ci. 

He^KY  B.  BAKEJ3.,  LAimttig,  MlQll, 
W.  H,  DAvfB,  CioeiDEiJ^U. 
I'LiJ^r  Earls,  Kortliunpton,  Mait. 
HSKf&Y  VlLLABL»,  Now  York, 
Htfoii  TifOi(T'*oK,  Wsubiogiftti,  0,  Gl 
Jiiii?^  M.  GKKQuftr,  WAMliiiij^ton,  D.€^ 


O^Tierti/  *lf<s«?rff|firy,  F.  B.  Sajtbokk,  Concord,  Mhah* 
TVwumrfr,  An»o»  PhKLps  ^toKks,  M  Wall  St.,  New  Ttnic 


Inrectors, 


DoBMAN  B.  Eaton,  New  York. 
Charles  A.  Peabody,    " 
F.  J.  Kingsbury,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
T.  W.  HiooiNSON,  Cambridge. 
George  T.  Anoell,  Boston. 


H.  t..  Wayland,  Philadelphia. 
Washington  Gladden,  Columbu8,Ohio. 
F.  R.  Woodward,  Spartauburg,  S.C. 
George  W.  Cable,  Northampton,  Mass. 
John  L.  Milligan,  Allegheny,  Pa.  • 


Department  Officers. 

I.  Education.— T.  W.  Higginson,  Cambridge,  Chairman;  Miss  Marian 
Talbot,  66  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Secretary. 

II.  Health.— n.  Holbrook  Cdrtis,  M.D.,  29  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  Chairman ; 
Grace  Peckuam,  M.D.,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  Secretary. 

III.  Finance.— W.  L.  Trenholm,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chairman;  John  P. 
TOWNSEND,  59  Broad  St.,  New  York,  Secretary. 

IV.  Social  Economy.— ¥.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Chairman;  Prof.  E.  J.  James, 
Philadelphia,  Secretary, 

V.  Jurisprudence.-VTot.  Francis  Wayland,  New  Haven,  Chairman;  Prof. 
William  K.  Townsend,  New  Haven,  Secretary. 

Executive  Committee. 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  President;  F.  B.  Sanborn,  iieneral  Secretary;  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes,  Treasurer ;  Miss  Marian  Talbot,  Education  Secretary;  Dr. 
Grace  Peckuam,  Health  Secretary;  Prof.  Francis  Wayland,  Jurisprudence 
Chairmnn;  W.  L.  Trenholm,  Finance  Chairman;  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  Social 
Economy  Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT  COM U I ITEES— 1 8»7-^. 


Edueation  Department, — T,  W.  UisTginson,  CRmbriclge,  Mmm,  ;  Prof,  W. 

T.  Ilnrris,  C»jncord,  Mass. ;  Justin  Winsoft  Caiiihruljyje*  Ma**, ;  E.  R*  L* 
Gould,  Wushiniaion,  n.  C.  •,  Prof.  AlpheiiN  llyatl,  Boston,  Mann. ;  Frea.  F. 
A  V.  LljirriArd,  New  York;  Louis  F.  8<>I4An«  Su  liouis.  Mo.;  Mi**  Alice  E» 
Fntinnn,  OuuliriiJKt,  Mas*.;  l'rof»  W.  II.  P«yiie,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich*; 
Mi«s  Marifin  TjUbot,  Boston,  Mass. 

ffeaUh  Departmmf,—B,  Holbfook  CuTiU.  M.  I>.»  New  Vark;  C.  h, 
D«n«,  M.  D.,  60  Wt-st  4Bth  St.,  New  York:  E.  M.  ^^^n^  M.  D.,  Melurbin, 
K.  J.;  Wiiltvr  riumniMir,  M.D,.  Bo^ton^  I),  F.  Lint-oln,  M,  D..  Boutoii; 
W-  G,  VVylte.  M.  D.,  New  YVirk:  Prof  W.  H.  Bn-wer,  New  flnven.  Conn,; 
GtoTife  K,  Wnrins;.  »Jr,,  Newport,  U,  I.;  J.  8,  BiUini;*,  M.  I)..  Wiulun^'ton. 
D*  C;  Ihiify  B.  Baker,  M,  I*.,  UiOMiig,  MUXu  ;  K.  i\  Sequin,  M.  II, ,  Now 
York:  Man*  pHtriain  Jacob!,  M-  II.,  N\'w  York;  Lucy  M.  Hull,  M.  IL, 
Brooklyn.  N,  Y. ;  Grnce  Ptfckbiini,   M.  !>.♦  Nt?w  York- 

Finnnc€  ileprtrfwm^,— WUIiani  L,  Trenhobn,  WnJihlngton,  D.  C, ;  Carroll 
Dr  Wrisflit,  Boston*  Miv**, ;  IJnmilton  A.  Hill,  Boston;  Georgr  Sr  C«<*.  Now 
York:  Francis  A-  Wnlker,  Boston;  Edwitrd  Atkinson,  Boston.  William  F. 
F<>TtL  New  York ;  rrot,  !L  W.  Fnrnnm,  NVw  liavi-n,  Ct. ;  Prof,  Hfory  C, 
ArbioH.  Amu  Arln^r,  Mtrti, ;  (ianiJiHt')  BracHord,  B<i8ton,  Ma^is, ;  Loiti*  Ziniini'r, 
20  iJttUrttin  PI,,  Broukfyn;  Hiv.  IL  L.  Wayljiiul,  PhiladflidiU;  Prof  E.  J* 
Jatnos,  W.  |T   "    -       -  -  -  -       --  — 

Washington, 

jianapolii;   K, .— , 

0IIO.  P,  Townuend,  New  York. 


iJttUrttin  PI,,  Broukfyn:  Hiv.  IL  L.  Wavljiiul,  PhiladflpbU;  Prof  E.  J* 
nos,  W.  Phibukdpbia;  Joseph  IL  Weeks,  Pilt*biirg.  Pn.  ^  Robert  1\  tUU. 
iftbinjfton,  Ih  C. ;  Jo«epb  VVrijrbt,  Cineinnati;  Rev.  (»scar  MeCiiUoeb,  In- 
napolii;   Pr<»f  J    W.   J«nk»^  GaleAburg,  lit.  ^    C.  C  Joo«««t  AugUttla,  Ga* 


Social  Kftmomif  ifejtartmeni. — F.  B.  Hanborn^  Conixjrdr  MaKn. ;  Rob<>Pl 
Treat  P»ine,  Jr.,  Boston;  Hcv,  Wawbintrr  '  '■''-:  * '  '  -  'nis,  O.  ;  Charles 
L,    Braco,    Nt^w    V^irk:     Ruv.    John    L.  tv%     Pd.  ;     Mri, 

Clara    T,    Lfonard,   Sprinjftlold,   Ma**-,  '.         ihen,     PhiUdid- 

phja;  Mm.  Henry  Wbltman.  Hoston;  Wilham  B.  Woeden,  Pruvtdence, 
R  L:  Willitim  IK  HoweUn,  New  York;  Mi»«  draco  E,  UwJifp,  New  York; 
Mi»»  Anna  L.  ])awe9«  Pittiifleltl.  Mas», ;  Dr.  Andrvw  1>.  W^Uitv,  ltltiiCH»  K.  Y, ; 
Prof  E.  J.  Jamc*,  I'tiiladclphia. 

Jurisprudence  Department,  —  Prof.   Frttncix  Way  land,  New  Hnven,   Ct. ; 
Hon.  C.  C,  Bonncy,  Chicajro,    HI,;  <'biirl<**  A,  Peabody.  New  York ;  Prof^ 
Hvnr\*  Hilrbcork,   St,    Loujj*,  ^lu, :   Hiifu*   Kinfif*   Cineinnttli ;    Prof  Carle torf" 
Hunt'    New  <)rlejin<»;    Prof   T-   W.    Hwi^bt,    New   York;    F.    L,   Wayljindf3 
11     ^delpbia;   B,    H.   Brintow.    New  York;    Eujer»on  Etht*nd|^e.   Hrewlen, 
I     Ml.  ;    *rheodore    Baeon,    Koebe*ter,    N.  Y. ;   Theodore  S.  WooUey,  Prof* 
Wtltiatii  K,  Ttiwnnend,  Xvw   Haven,  C*l, 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


[All  Officers  are  ex-ojficlo  members  of  the  Association  ;  but  per- 
sons serving  on  Department  Committees  may  or  may  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  In  this  present  list  the  annual  memliera 
are  given  alpbabetically,  without  reference  to  States ;  then  the  lifa 
members  follow,  classiticd  by  States,  and  finally  the  honorary  and 
corresponding  members.  The  only  distinction  between  luinorary 
and  corresponding  members  is  that  the  former  reside  in  the  United 
States,  the  latter  in  foreign  countries*  It  Is  a  rule  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  drop  from  the  list  of  annual  members  those  who  hare  not 
paid  their  assessment  for  two  years  ;  but  members  so  dropped  can 
bo  restored  to  the  list  by  paying  their  arrears.  If  former  members 
do  not  6nd  their  names  on  the  list  as  it  now  stands,  it  will  gener- 
nlly  be  for  the  reason  just  mentioned. 

No  List  of  Members  of  the  Assoctation,  as  printed^  can  ever  he 
quit«  complete,  so  many  changes  occur  by  death  and  withdrawal, 
the  accession  of  new  members,  etc.  The  following  list  is  as  com- 
plete as  the  Secretary  could  make  it,  up  to  April  I,  18B8,  but,  do 
doubt,  the  uildresses  of  several  members  are  wrong,  and  there  are 
instances  of  names  misprinted,  etc.,  of  which  the  Secretary  will 
thank  any  person  io  n  tify  him  when  the  fact  is  observed.] 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


AdAni»>  Mrs.  Florence  J.,  286  Huron 

St.,  Chj«'aiso. 
Athima,   W,  Irvinjf,  New  York  Ci^, 

42H  Broome  Street. 
Ariutry.  T.  C,  Boston,  19  Common- 

wealth  Avenue. 
Amory,  Wm*,  Boston,  41  Bvucon  St. 
Anikrson^  lU»v.  J.,  VVaterhury,  Ct, 
An.Ierson,  Dr.  M,  ».,  Uochester,N.V. 
Anilrt'ws^  Uniol  W.,  MHriftu,  Ohio. 
AtkiuKoti,  Kilw'd,  Boston,  IW  Milk  St. 
Avery,  Kdwanl  U.,  Auburn,  N.  Y, 
Bilker,    Henry  B..    Lansinjf,    Mich., 

Sl4*l*>  Buanl  of  Monlth. 
Biililwin,  l*rof  S,  E.»  New  Hrtven,  Ct. 


Bftrnum,  Hon,  Wm.  H,,  lime  Rockt 
Ccmiv 

Bnttell,  Hon.  RobWn*,  7i  Wall  8t, 
New  York. 

Beckwith,  Mb»t  (^  Brown  8t.,  Pro- 
vidence, H.  I. 

BillingB,  Frederick,  170  Broiidway, 
New  York. 

Bird,  F.  W.,  East  Walpole,  5I«w». 

Biftstn^er,  IMiilip.  New  York  Citr,  22 
8t.  John  Si. 

Bhike»  StAUion*  Boston* 

Bliitchford,  IL  W..  Chicttifo,  HI  »  875 
Lti  8rt)Ie  Avenue, 

Boiuiey,  Dr.  Franktin,  Hndlcy,  Moss. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ANHUAL                                   ^^^^^^Xn^^^H 

^M             Bowker,  H.  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Doughty,  W,  il.,  Troy.  N.  Y.              ^^H 

^M             Brace.   Charles  L  ,  New  York  City, 

Druper<     Dr.    Joseph,    Brattleboro,  ^^^^H 

H                 24  St  Mark'di  PI. 

Vi.  (Vermont  Lunatle  Asylnin).            ^^H 

^H              BnuUiird,  Rw,  A.  Tl.,  MontcUir,  N.J. 

Dreer,  Ferdtmtnd    J^   I5:iO'    Spruet^        ^^M 

^H              Bniniun,    J.    C.    Boston,    M»«8.,    50 

Street,  Philadelphia,  P»u                            ^H 

^M                  8tiite  Street.                                         9 

Earle,     .Mrs     Ann    B.,    Worci?8ter,         ^^M 

^H             Brewster,  Lynmn  T). .  Dan  bury ,  Conn. 

Masb.,  40  Suiunier  Street.                          ^^M 

^M             Breed,  W.  J.,  Cmeinnaii. 

Earle,  Dr.  PHriy,  Nurihnnipton.Mast*         ^^H 

^^^        Broekway,  Z.  R.,  t:iiiiini,  N.  Y. 

]?,,..>n    T. ..,,,,, I Hfi^^   Nt.'w  York  City,         ^H 

^^^H       Brookft,  Hcv,  J.  G.,  Bnx^kton,  Mas». 

h  Srreet.                                        ^H 

^^^V        Brooks,    Ue%%    Philliii§«    Boston,  233 

K                     John,  MnriHta,  O.                  ^H 

^                 Cbirendon  Street. 

Kdmando,     A.     I^wrcnec,     Boston*         ^^M 

^K             Brueii,  Kt?v,  ,!.   D.    Hart,  Bclvidefe, 

Mh8^.  P.  0.  Bo%  Hi'o.                              ^M 

^^K 

FJiot,    C.  W.,    r..L.D.,    Cambridge,         ^H 

^^^1       Briihl,  Dr,  Gufitar,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Mn?««i.^  17  Qulncy  Street.                           ^^M 

^^^f           ni'  Itopkin^  St, 

Eliot,  Ucv.  T<  L.,  Portland.  Oreifon.         ^H 

^^V        Bitll,  l>r.  ChurtoD  Stedtuan,  ul  West 

Eliiut,  E,  B..  Treasury  Dept.,  Wa^h-         ^H 

^^^^^^^  :u]t},  ysi     Kew  York  Ciiy, 

inirton,  D.  C.                                              ^^M 

^^^^^Bi                   S.,  Boston,  0  Mt.   Ver- 

Farnam,  fl.  W.,  New  Haven,  Conn,         ^H 

^^^^^^B   -  ' 

Forbes,  R.  B.,  Milton,  MtkM,»,                        ^H 

^             tiuUir,  lU.  John  S,,  Hartford,  Conn* 

Foote,    Mis*  Mary   B..   Cambridge,         ^^M 
Mhj»s.,  Hri'i  Howard  Street                        ^H 

H              Chnmherlain.  D.  IL^^  Wall  St.*  N.Y. 

^H              Ch^Me,    Geori^e     H.,    Botitonf    Mas*., 

Foster,  T.  A,,  M:D.,  Portland,  Me.             ^H 

^H                  TM  Beacon  Street. 

French,  Franeis  O  .  New  York  City,         ^H 

^1              Church,  Charles  U,,  ca  l«t  St.,  Troy, 

:ia  West  a'Ui  street                                  ^H 

■                 N.  Y. 

Frothin^ham,  Iter.  FredX   Milton^         ^^B 

^^^        Church,  Frederic  E.|  HwdNon,  N.  Y. 

^H 

^^^ft       Clark,  J.  8.,  Bunon,  Uhsb.,  7  Park 

Frothinifhnm,   Rev.  0.    B>,   Bonloat         ^^| 

^^B 

118  Marlboro  St.                                       ^H 

^^^        Cohen.  MiM  Mary   M.,  1>42  S.  Slit 

Gallandet,  K.  M*,  IX.D.,  Wuhing-        ^H 

^H                  St.,  riiihnh  ItduH,  Pa, 

^H 

^H              Colliimure,    Mins    tl..    Boston.    115 

Gnno,  John  A.,  Cfiiciiinati,  Ohio.                ^^M 

^H                  Beacon  Street. 

Gntef^.  Merrill    K.  L,  L.D..  Pres.  Hiit         ^^M 

H              Collirr,  M.  Dwl^ht,  U^>    Broadway, 

^er*«i  Coll.,  New  Jininswlek,  X.  J.      ^^^^| 

^H                   Nvw  York. 

Oilman.    D.  C,   LL.D..  Prex.  Jolmn  ^^^1 

^H              (Jpolidgi*,  T.  JrfTerMon,  Bo8ion,Mjui8. 

Uopkinn  Umvereily,  Baltim«in%Md«  ^^^^| 

^H                   60  State  Street. 

Ginn,   Edwin,    15    Trenmnt    Fiaee,        ^H 

^1            Coming,  Era.«tiiii,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  d7 

Boi«ton.                                                         ^^1 

^H                  8tate  Street. 

Ghidden,   Rev.   W.ishington^  Cohim*         ^^| 

^H             Co^tr,   Kekley   B.,   DriHon,  Luxerne 

^H 

H                 Co., 

Goddnrd,  Mins  Matilda,  Bo8ton,  251         ^H 

^M             CurtiN,  Geo.  W.,  We»t  ^oir  Brighton, 

Newburv  Street.                                            ^^H 

^^t                 Stiiien  lnhimi,  N.  V. 

Graham,  Mis*  Nicl  F.,  FulU  Church,   ^^H 

^^H        rt^ii..^  n.  Holbruok,  M.  D.,'itl  We>it 

Fairfax  Co.,                                           ^^^^H 

^^H            :'Hiii  St,  New  York, 

Green,  Jacob  1^.,  Hartford,  Conn.        ^^^^| 

^            Curtis,  Mm.  Jo^iephmu  A,,  29  West 

Greenaugh,  W,  W,,  Boston,  24  Wert        ^H 

^M               SnthSt..  New  York. 

Sirt-et.                                                               ^H 

^M             Dull,  Mm.  (?iiroUne  H.,  WA»hington. 

Ore^'orr,  J.   M.,  Temple  Court,  New         ^^M 

■ 

^H 

H              !>.,.;.-      t.iien  T..  New  York  City, 

Grew,  Henry  S.,  Boston,  89  Beacon        ^^M 

H                        i 

Street                                                                  ^H 

^m             I'  I                h:P.,  Camh ridge,  Mm(i* 

Gffi««ih<»ck,  W.  S.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.         ^H 

^H             DaviTi,    H  mr    IK,   Ctricinnatl,   Ohio, 

Hale,  Geo.  8.,  Boston,   la  Trvmont        ^H 

^1                   124  Eaiit  Fourth  Street. 

Stnfet                                                      ^H 

^m             Ihiircx,    Miis    Anna    t.,   Pitt«fiold, 

HartUn^,  Geririfp  F  ,  Cliiea»n>,  I\h              ^^M 

H                   Miui<(. 

Hark  nc>M«,  Prof   A,  Provide  ri(!i-,  R.L         ^^M 

H              DiroiKk,    It.     F  ,    New    York    City, 

HarrtM,  Woi    T  .  Coneord,  Ma*M.                  ^^H 

H^                  PierlKN.  R. 

IMifUfnHon.  T.  W  ,  Cnrtilirittjfe,  M«m,^        ^^H 

^^^^     Dike, Rev.  S   U      v.iunrndale,  Maa* 

'.'*•  liuckin;£hiifn  Sm.  i  r                          ^^^^^H 

^^^^^*      Xiv                   AMERICAN    SOCIAL   8CtENCG    ASSOCIATION.                   ^^^H 

^^^^^^^       Higxcin^on,  WalrlUf  Bfiston. 

Mltcbel],  Clmrlefl    L,,    New   Ba^^q^^| 

^^^H              HUt'ltnx'k,  Henry,  8t.  Louis,  Mo.,  iOi 

^^M 

^^^^L                 Market  St. 

Mitchell,  M»fy  A.,  VilU  do  Bouyn.^H 

^^^^B           Hit^,  John,  \Va<^h'm^ton.  D.C. 

Ave   de«    Fleurs,    Nice,    tl.    M.^^^f 

^^^^m            lIoadH'.  (setir^e,  120  Broadway,  New 

France.                                                 ^^^M 

^^^H                   York  City. 

Neil^on,    James,    New    Brunswick,^^! 

^^^H              Jlolluni],  Her.  R.  A..  St.  LouU,  Mo* 

^M 

^^^H              liuUUter*  CL  D.,  Cincinnati.  Oliio. 

NordhofT,  Charles*  Wa.9tiington*  D»^H 

^^H              Holt.  Henry.  New  i'ork  City,  U  Eiuit 

C.«  17;U  K  Street.                               ^H 

^^^H                 5ltli  8trci^t. 

North,  Thomajs  M.,  120  Broadwav,  ^H 

^^^H              HorNfonl,   Prof.  E.   N..  Cfttiibridi^e, 

'  H 

^^^^H 

Oliver,    Mr«.    Grace  A.,    Bostoni    S^^^| 

^^^H              HotchkH^,  Ju^tUjV  8«,  New  Haven«  CL 

Cotiuoonwealth  Ave.                           ^^^ 

^^^H               Howland,  Htcli:irJ  G.,  Hot>e,  R.  I. 

Otmstvd,  Fredenck  Law.  Brooklloe„^^| 

^^^H              Hu(cliin^r<4f  Juhn*  Lnwrencis  Kan8a». 

Mas«.                                                   ^M 

^^H             HyUis   Itcv,  C.  M.,  D.D.,  Honolutu* 

Paimu  Robert  Trev^U  Bo«toti,  e  Jo/^H 

^^^H                  Siinrlwii'h  Ulandi. 

Street,                                                        1 

^^H              JiUHjhx,  Dr.  A.,  New  York  City,  HO 

Parkn»an,    Henry,    Boston,   Rogtw         J 

^^H                  VVt^st  MiU  8tT<*et. 

Bundin}7>  20^  WaKhini^ton  Street.    ^M 

^^^H               .T;iqtK<^.    Dnvid    H.*    38    Ptiik    Row, 

Pealtodv.    Charles    A..    New    York  ^H 

^^^H                 New  York  City. 

Cirv/'i  Wall  St.                                   ^H 

^^^H              Jauios,   Mr«.   John  W.^   B<tsu>n^   37 

Pell,\\irred,    New   York    City,    4j4  ^H 

^^^^1                  Newitiiry  8tn<et, 

Pine  StreeL                                           ^H 

^^^^1              Jtitnos.    Fn»£.    E.    J.  >   University    of 

Post,  Von  H.  C.  New  York  CSly,  P,  ^M 

^^^H                   Pt'nn.,  VVe-^t  FhiWlelphin, 

(X  Box  i:i7.                                         ^H 

^^^1              KelluK'K<  CUf^,  D,,  HI  LTnivi^rsity  PL, 

Pool,  Cvru«  0.,  10«  West  20th  Str^H 

^^H                  New 

New  York.                                           ^M 

^^^H              Kclio;^%%   Dr.  John  U.,  Battle  Creek, 

Prang,  Louif,  Boiton^  28G  Roxbufjr^H 

^^H 

Street.                                                  ^H 

^^H              Kiinl»uH,  B.  A.,  Concord,  N.  U. 

Putnam,   ClmHes  P.,  M.D.,  Bostoa,  ^H 

^^^^1              KU\^,  Uni'iia^  (!ineintmti,0. . 

03  Marlborough  Street.                      ^H 

^^^H              Kin^^^bury,  F.  J  ,  Wiiierbiiry,  Conn. 

Hobbiuii.  George  A.,  Box  947,  New  ^H 

^^^1             Krittie,  Prot  Jotm»  New  Xotk  City, 

York  City%  N.  ¥.                                ^H 

^^^H 

Robinson,  b.  A.f  Bangor,  Maine.        ^H 

^^^H               LtH%  Hi*nry,  Boston.  40  St^ite  Struee. 

Robinson,  Misii  J.  J.,   Fres.   Social  ^H 

^^^H               LeviL*,  Dr,  Jhok's  M..  St  Lout«>Mo.. 

Seience  Club,  Ware,  MasN.               ^^H 

^^^^H                  2'}  i.i  W fi.-i  1 1  i n  ^ton  A  Vi* n ue. 

Ropea,    John   C.p    Boston,    50   Staft^  ^H 

^^^H             Li7){^ctt,     Mtas     A*.     F.,     Sumtaga 

Street                                                        ^H 

^^^K                 Hpnng,  N.  y. 

Ropes,  Joseph  S.,  Bo»U>il,  48   CoiK^H 

^^^1             Lvumunl,    Mr».    C.   T.,  Springfield, 

grcsi  Street.                                           ^^H 

^^^^H                 Mh^s. 

Ratch,  Mi«!4  Joannat  Milton,  Ma»9.     ^H 

^^^1             Littix*.  Mose^,  (13  Merrimack  Street, 

Hound,  W.  M.  F.,   135  R*  15th  St.,^H 

^^^H                  LtiWfU,  Mass. 

New  York  City>                                  ^^M 

^^^V               D.  F.  Litifoln.  M.  D  ,  Boston, 

Hunkle,    Prof.    J,    D.,    Brookllne,  ^H 

^^^H                 Livt«rmore,  Ho  v.  A.  A.,  Mf^ndvllle.pA. 

^M 

^^^L              Lytiwm,  Arthur  T.,  Boston. 

Salisbury,  Stephen,  Worcester,  Most.  ^H 

^^H              Lvndo,  Mrs.   Wm.   P..   Milwaulce^, 

Sawyer,  Mis«,  ii%  Brown  St.,  ProW-^H 

^^M 

dencci  IL  L                                        ^^M 

^^H              MeLeod,  C  A.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Schle^ln^er,    BarthoUL   Bostan.            ^^M 

^^^H              Hay,  Hiiy,  Saiiiucd.  L*Mc'c>^tpr.  M>i4s. 

Schuvler,  Mi^^s  Loui^^i  Lee,  New  York^^H 

^^^H               McCnndies^.  hi,  V..  t'itt^burj;,  Va. 

City.  \i)  We^t  3Ut  Street.                 ^H 

^^^H              Mc^nu,  WiUiam  G.,  Husiont  40  Waiter 

Sehwitb,    rmstavu^.    Box    137,   Nc«r^^^| 

^^^B 

York  City,                                          ^^ 

^^^H              Ml  ret' r,  George  G.,  PhilndepUlu,  MQ 

Scovel,  Rev.  Sylvester  F»,  Key  Kiul,        1 

^^^H                  Walnut  Street. 

N.J.                                                  ^M 

^^^H              Minot,     Williaui,    Jr,     BoMtoiu    m 

Segiiin,  E.  C,  M.D,,  New  York  C1Cy«  ^H 

^^^H                  Court  Htnm. 

41i»  Madison  Ave.                              ^H 

^^^1              Minturn,  R.  B.,  New  York  City,  45 

Sewall,  S.  K.*  Boston,  5  Peniberton  ^H 

^^K^           WUUum  Street 

Sqtiare.                                              ^^M 

ANNUAL    MEMBERS. 
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Shattuck,    George    O.,    Boston,    35 

Court  Street. 
Slocum,  Miss  Jane  M.,  (/anandaigua, 

N.  Y. 
Smith,  Eugene,  33  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Frances  A.,  134  Circular 

St.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  George  W.,   125  Vernon  St., 

Hartford,  Ct. 
Smith,  H.  D.,  Plants ville,  Ct. 
Smith,  T.  H.,  337  Rialto,  Chicago. 
Spear,  C.  V.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Sara  A.,  Washington, 

I).  C. 
Stearns,  James  S.,  New  York  City, 

45  Williams  Street. 
Stevenson,   Robert    H.,   Boston,   58 

Chestnut  Street. 
Stickney,    George,     Grand    Haven, 

Mich. 
Stokes,  James,  59  Liberty  St.,  New 

York. 
Sullivan,  Richard,  Boston,  25  Mount 

Vernon  Street. 
Sunderland,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 
Swartz,  James  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

234  South  4th  Street. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  I.  T.,  Boston,  CO  Marl- 
borough Street. 
Talcott,  J.  B.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Taylor,  James  R. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

268  Henry  Street. 
Thurher,  F.  B.,  New  York  City,  116 

Reado  Street. 
Tits  worth.      Rev.     J.,      Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Townsend,  John  P.,  New  York  City, 

59  Broad  Street. 
Townsend,  Prof.  W.  K.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Trumbull,  Rev.  H.  C,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Tweedv,  Edmund,  Newport,  R.  I. 
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PAPERS  OF   THE  HEAXTH  DEPARTMENT. 


V  RELATION  OF    TRK   PRVSICIAN    Tr>  THE  COMMUNITY,  AlO) 
OF  THECOMMUNITT  TO  THE   PHYSICIAN. 

▲ir  IDDEBM  mv  Q9ACK  VKCMJLkM,  U.  Dm  OF  XCIT  rORK  cmT. 

(Reftd  September  7.  tft&a,) 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  writes:  *' Medicine,  professedlj 
founded  on  observation,  is  as  sensitive  to  outside  tnflnences.  polit- 
ical, religioas,  philosopliical,  imaginative,  as  is  the  barometer  to 
the  changes  of  atmospheric  deusitv.  Theoretically  it  ought  to  go 
on  Its  own  straightforward  path  without  regard  to  changes  of  gov- 
ernment or  fluctuations  of  public  opinion*"  Dr.  Holmes  aUo 
shows  that  when  an  age  is  great  in  literature  and  art  it  produces 
great  and  learned  physicians.  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  of  Socrates, 
of  Phidias, —  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicinOt  appeared.  At 
the  time  when  Luther  overturned  the  religious  world,  VesalioB 
broke  through  the  old  traditions  in  the  search  for  truths.  Harvey, 
the  great  discoverer  of  the  circuiation  of  the  blood,  had  Bacon  as 
a  teacher  and  a  patient.  While  Napoleon  was  fighting  hia  bat- 
tles, Dichat  revol'  ri  the  science  of  life.  The  same  spirit  of 
in(}uiry  aud  invt  _  i  which  animates  the  students  of  politics, 
literature  aad  art  at  once  prevails  in  science  aud  medicine. 

The  physician  of  today  is  the  product  of  centuries  of  varying 
circumstaDi'Cd.  Like  wind  and  weather,  heat  and  cold,  ebb  aud 
flow^  Acting  upon  the  face  of  nature,  so  the  community  has  acted 
upon  him  and  made  him  what  he  is. 

Surgery,  the  elder  brother  of  medicine,  was  recognized  in  the 
early  aged  when  contending  nations  waged  wars  against  contend* 
ing  nations,  and  humanity  was  often  wounded  in  the  strife.  A 
wound,  external  and  palpable  to  the  eyes,  called  out  practical 
methods  of  dealing  with  it;  but  the  sickneBs  which  came  fi'om 
within  and  wasted  the  vital  forces  was  mysterious  and  hidden, 
and  only  to  be  relic vc<l  by  an  appeal  to  the  sujjernatural ;  henoo 
tlic  priests  of  the  {w^oplc  wore  the  healers,  and  their  nu'thotU  of 
cure  were  rites  and  ceremonies.     It  was  thus  the  ancient  Hebrewa 
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and  Kgyptians  received  medical  eai*e.     Cleanliness  and  the  pr 
ventiou  of  contagion  were  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  priests^ 
Tbe  Greeks  called  in  the  philosophers  as  well  as  the  priests  lo  b^ 
their  medical  atlendants.     ^sculapius  was  the  saving   divinityj 
Hi8   temples   were    erected    everywhere.     His   descendants,    th€ 
Asclepiades*  practiced  the  healing  art  and  transmitted  its  sccretSij 
coon>elling  those  who   received  thera  to  swear  by  AiK>llo,  ^scu 
lapius,  Hygeia,  Panacea,  and  all  tlje  other  gods  and  goddesses  o|| 
the  healing  firt,  not  to  profane  its  secrets  and   to  reveal   then 
only  to  tbe  children  of  their  masters  or  to  those  who  bound  tbem^ 
selves  by  the  same  oath. 

The  Grecian  community  esteemed  their  physicians.     The*diic 
cessful  practitioner  of  those  days  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  waa 
initiated  with  all  splendor  into  the  Eleusinian  mj^steries^  and  waal 
kept  at  the  public  expense.     Their  lustre  and  renown  illumined 
their  slaves,  of  whom  they  kept  a  numbcfi  and  these  were  in  de- 
mand among  the  lower  orders. 

The  early  Romans  believed  in  tbe  '*  faith  cure  "  most  emphati-i 
cally,  and  thought  that  diseases  were  only  overcome  by  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  gotls.     Their  first  physicians  were  mujurs  amlj 
aniwpices^  and  their  remedies  in  all  cases  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  in  religious  riles  and  magical  chants.     If  a  plague  fell  upon] 
thein,  they  instituted  dramatic  sports  ;  if  overcome  with  a  pesti- 
lence, they  erected  a  temple   to  A|x»llo  Hedicus.     We  are  tokll 
that  once  on  such  an  occasion   they  solemnly  escorted  a  serpent.,1 
who  represented  to  them  ^Esculapius,  from  Epidaurus  to  an  islaacj 
in  the  Tiber.     They  deified  diseases  and  offered  divine  honors  to  J 
them.     But  when   their  ailments  increased  in  number  and  viru-J 
lence  they  employed  Greek  slaves.     Medicine  was  almost  entirely| 
in  the  haiid?^  of  fureiguers.     Cato,  who  had  himself  written  a  liooli 
on  domestic  medicine,  said :  *' If  the   (Greeks  impaiL  to  us  fheirj 
learning,  we  are  ruined,  especially  if  they  bring  hither  their  physi-l 
cians  ;  they  have  sworn  together  to  destroy  all  the  barbarians  witlil 
their  medicities."     In  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  some  physiciaaJ 
having  been  especially  succeasful  with  these  royal   personagcSfJ 
obtained  for  himself  and  those  who  were  to  come  after  him^  es* 
pecial  privileges  and  honors  including  the  rights  of  citizenship. J 
Books  then  were  written  by  physicians,  and  schools  of  diilerent  J 
pathtes  had  their  adherents.     In  fact,  affairs  began  to  assume  aj 
modern  as[»cct. 
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It  WR9  in  the  Mitidle  Ages  that  the  title  •'  physician,"  menning 
natural  |^>hilo30j)her,  wa?  first  used*  At  this  time  the  priest  waa 
the  phyfeiciao  aacl  the  barher  wm  the  surgeon ;  a  third  class  came 
iu  for  reeogoitioit  in  mediciot!,  namely*  the-tt|}othecarie5. 

This  sketcljy  outline  of  medical  history  is  intended  further  U) 
ilkistrate  how  the  eonununity  lia!S  moulded  and  formed  the  physi- 
cian; at  times  exalting  and  deifying  him»  then  making  him  a  high 
priest,  next  degrading  him  to  a  slave  and  a  barber,  or  calling  him 
a  philosopher.  Dues  not  this  also  t\T>iry  the  beliefs  held  to<iaj, 
by  different  members  of  the  great  social  fabric,  iu  regard  to  the 
healing  of  their  maladies?  Turning  aside  from  regularly*  edu* 
cateci  fjhyi^ician^,  some  think  religion  will  cure,  some  think  the 
mind  will,  some  think  quacks  and  charlatans  wilL  The  great 
mass  of  the  public  loves  quackery  and  always  lias.  Ignorant  of 
tlie  laws  which  govern  physiology,  ignorant  of  anatomy,  setting 
at  defiance  all  hygiene, —  when  sick  it  turns  to  all  sorts  of  strange 
gods.  The  mysterious  and  the  miraculous  appeal  to  the  commu- 
nity;  even  many  of  the  moat  educated  and  cultured  display  a 
marvellous  credulity  with  reference  to  subjects  connecttHl  wiUi 
medieine*  In  olden  time  the  people  flocked  to  touch  the  king  to 
core  tliero  of  their  scrofula;  In  the  Middle  Ages  they  anointixl 
the  weaiM>n  which  inflicted  the  wound  with  ointment,  to  cure  the 
wound  itself.  Centuries  ago  thej'  doctored  themselves  with  the 
powder  ot  burnt  toad,  which  they  would  do  today  If  Its  merits  and 
magical  elfects  were  sutlicicntly  blii/.oned  forth  upon  the  housetops 
mud  in  long  letters  u|K>n  rocks  and  fences*  It  is  estimated  that 
Ihousftuds  of  children  die  annually  because  dose  1  with  quack  med- 
icines, and  the  ailments  and  aftlictions  which  have  followed  the 
inordinate  use  of  advertised  nostrums  are  among  the  unwritten 
chapters  of  the  worUrs  history. 

Kot   only   do   people   use    these   things    themselves,  but   they 

recommend  them  to  and  prescribe  them  for  others,  with  a  fearless- 

^9e88  which    is  born   of  ignorance.     They   recommend  the  most 

[potent  drugs  and   pass  about  physician's  prescrijitions,  which  are 

LOftentlmes  very    ill  suited,  to  say   the  least,  Iu  the  persons  for 

whom  they  were  not  intended.    This  all  hnfipens  from  the  laudable 

desire  of  the  community  to  relieve  suffering.     It  is  a  spontaneous 

expression  of  gooil  will  and  fellow  feeling,  and  perhaps  an  oiit- 

emne  of  an   hereditary  instinct,  since  in   the  early  ages,  when 

docti^rs^    wvvL*    utiktiown,    it    wits    ttic    custom    to    carrv    the   sick 
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Upon  their  beds  to  the  highways  leading  to  the  great  cities,  and 
there  expose  them  to  passers  by,  who  would  look  upon  them^  and 
if  Ihey  recognized  a  disease  which  they  or  their  rriends  had  had, 
they  would  leLl  what  had  been  helpful.  It  is  indeed  a  cold 
blooded  person  who  can  sit  calmly  by  and  hear  of  aches  and  paini 
and  not  suggest  something  for  relief.  **Take  this,  it  helped  m€ 
when  1  was  feeling  just  as  you  do^  and  1  am  sure  it  will  hel{ 
you,'*  is  the  usual  formula  employed.  There  is  scarcely  a  physi'J 
cian  who  has  not  seen  the  evil  results  of  this  meddlesome  medieine^l 

The  community  has  its  body,  its  soul,  and   its  estate  to  looll 
after.     Its  soul  it  CM^mmits  to  the  clergyman,  its  estate  to  tho ' 
law}*eri  its  body  to  the  physician.     Clergymen  complain  some- 
times of  our  indiflerence  to  the  soul ;   the  physician  knows  we 
neglect  the  body  ;  but  the  world  very  seldom  neglects  its  posses- 
sions,  and,   in   its   selection    of    a   lawyer^    uses    its    uttermost 
endeavor  to  find  one  who  will  show  wisdom  and  acumen-     Yet  the 
real,  tangible  thing  which  represents  existence  in  this  world   is^ 
after  all,  the  body.    It  is  the  corporeal  entity  of  muscle  and  bonepi 
skin  and  nerve,  which,  at  least  for  this  life,  so  long  as  I  am  /  audi 
you  are  you^  represents  the  individual.     Without  the  preservation  ^ 
of  its  health  and  integrity,  what  were  the  wealth  of  the  Indies? 
When  it  is  enfeebled,  how  little  enjoyment  of  mind  or  soul  I 

Unfortunately,  iu  the  selection  of  a  physician  the  communit}*  are 
at  a  disadvantage ;  since  to  judge  accurately  of  the  merits  of  ihq 
physician  would  require  a  special  education.  Equal!3'  is  Ihe' 
physician  at  a  disadvantage  ;  since  his  reputation  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  community,  aud  his  reputation  is  his  slock  in  trade.  It  14 
all  that  lie  has  ;  the  instruments  in  his  surgical  case  will  get  rusty  J 
his  medicines  will  become  stale  and  evaporate,  he  will  be  seed] 
and  out  at  the  elbows  if  the  community  tail  to  a|iprociate  him, 
with  a  breath  blow  away  his  reputation.  It  often  happens  that  \ 
physician's  reputation  is  at  the  mercy  of  bis  fellow  practitioners^^ 
Professional  jealousies,  though  perhaps  less  Derce  iu  the  medica 
profession  than  in  others,  do  still  prevail ;  since  all  doctors  are 
not  saints.  No  words  are  necessary,  when  a  patient  coming  frou 
auotber  physician,  tells  what  were  the  opinion  and  treatment  of 
bis  case.  An  upward  turning  of  the  eyes,  a  spreading  out  of  thel 
palms  of  the  bands,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, —  and  the  patienl| 
feels  that  the  worst  thing  possible  has  been  done  for  him.  and  that 
his  former  medical  attendant  if  not  a  fool,  is  then  what  is  worae^ 
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a  knave  for  giving  such  treatment.     How  easily  a  reputation  is 
destroyed  I 

A  certain  jxyrtion  of  the  eommiinit}'  feels  its  power  in  this  direc- 
tion; it  vaunts  itself  of  its  judgment,  and  says: — ^^You  must 
employ  mff  doctor."  Over  two  hundred  years  befoi'e  Christ,  one 
Archagathus*  a  free  born  Greek  came  to  Rome.  He  allowed  the 
sick  people  to  partake  of  their  favorite  dishes  and   drink  wines. 

.His  popularity  was  immense,  and   the  Senate  conferred  upon  him 

Ithe  gift  of  citizenship  and  an  apothecary's  shop  ;  but  then  he  took 
giving  bitter  medicines,  find  his  treatment  was  severe,  and,  if 

Pwe   can   believe   the  ancient   historian^  he  was  on   this  ac<;ount 
stoned  to  death.     Yon  see  it  is  Imt  another  illustration  that  the 

Leommunity  wish  to  be  doctored  according  to  their  own  notions. 
The  physician  too,  ofteti  meets  IMadame  Dill,  the  subject  of  this 
witty  epigram : 

"  Ma<lume  Dill 
Is  very  i!l» 

And  nothing  wilt  improve  her. 
Until  she  aeei 
The  Tuilenea, 
And  w«ddlca  through  the  Louvrei** 

Madame  Dill  does  not  hesitate,  in  her  tarn,  to  pull  in  pieces 
the  reputation  of  the  doctors  wliom  she  has  whimsically  set  aside, 
or  other  people's  doctors.  How  she  lifts  her  hands,  as  she  says : 
♦*  Poor  old  Mrs.  iSo*and-so  !  She  did  not  live  out  half  her  days  1  I 
do  not  care  what  others  think, —  I  know  Dr.  B.  kitted  her.*' 
ladame  Dill  knew  neither  the  name  nor  the  nature  of  her  friend's 
oalady.  With  equal  readiness  does  she  extol  Dr.  A.,  because 
luccessful  in  the  simplest  exhibition  of  professional  skill  that 
eould  be  given. 

[  am  far  from  intending  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  com* 
munity  never  metes  out  justice  to  a  physician  ;  but  I  do  wish,  most 
Lemphatically,    to   call    attention    to   how   easily   a   repntation    is 
Fdesiroyed,  how  unjuf^tly,  how  recklessly  it  is  done. 

In  the  days  of  the  ruritnos,  the  offices  of  physician  and  clergy* 

«an  were  often  united  in  one  individual,  and  both  offices  were  held 

for  a  life  time.     We  are  fast  getting  out  ol*  the  good,  old-fnshioned 

way  of  having  a  family  physician  who  knows  each  individual  of  the 

yfamily,  and  his  peculiarities.     He  knows  the  diseases  which  have 

isurred,  and    the   eflecl^   they  have   left   upun   the   system ;  he 
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knows  that  this  roan  exaggerates  ilie  slighteftt  ill»  while  another 
DCYcr  compliiios.  isven  if  pain  it*  very  great  and  bis  tjouble  10 
serious.  True,  there  are  times  wheo  a  family  physidau  becoines 
a  fossil,  when  through  this  very  familiarity,  he  gets  to  following  a 
routine  treatment,  and  serious  disease  invades  the  household  and 
insidiously  grasps  at  the  very  vitals  of  its  dearest  member.  Such 
instances  go  far  to  destroy  the  belief  that  there  can  be  an  ideal 
family  physician.  The  rise  of  the  speeiaiists  in  medicine  hiis  ^ 
tended  to  break  up  the  iuflueuce  of  the  family  physician  and  Uaa 
lessened  his  authority.  It  is  greatly  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
community  and  of  the  medical  pmfession  that  there  should  be 
specialists.  The  field  of  medicine  is  constantly  broadening. 
There  is  need  of  continual  practice  in  certain  lines  to  obtain 
requisite  knowledge, —  a  knowledge  that  can  only  come  from  the 
seeing  and  examining  a  large  number  of  patients.  A  good 
specialist  must  have  been  first  a  good  general  practitioner,  since 
one  branch  uf  medicine  overlaps  and  depends  upon  another,  so  thfii 
the  various  ilepartments  are  like  interlacing  circles.  Those  who 
are  really  specialists  stand  towards  the  other  memlH?r8  of  the  pro- 
fession and  the  community^  not  as  specialists,  but  as  experts. 

There  are  in  the  community  medical  tramps.  Every  physician 
knows  them.  They  are  both  credulous  and  unbelieving.  This 
statement  may  seem  paradoxical ;  but  nevertheless,  these  are  the 
crowning  characteristics  of  such  people.  They  are  credulous  in 
regard  to  what  is  told  them  of  the  marvellous  cures  their  frienda  \ 
or  their  neighbors'  doetors  have  wrought;  and  are  unbelieviog  in 
regard  to  what  their  present  physician  has  tdd  ihcm  of  their  own 
troubles;  and  they  doubt  the  eOicncy  of  his  j»rcscriptions.  Tliey 
half  follow  directions,  they  are  irregular  in  their  attendance  upon 
their  physician  ;  and,  after  a  few  trials  after  this  manner)  they  float 
ofl'  to  some  one  else*  0!^en  they  think  themselves  Uie  prey  to 
some  startling  malady,  even  sometimes  priding  themselves  upon  il. 
It  is  from  this  class  that  the  faith-and-mind-healers  obtain  their  \ 
brilliant  results.  One  patient  told  me,  with  considerable  pride, 
that  she  had  had  twenty-seven  doctors,  and  not  one  of  theiu  had 
under»tfK>d  her  case. 

In  surgery,  the  two  ami  two  which  will  make  four  can  be  8«6n; 
but  very  many  medical  cases  are  algebraic  problems  in  which  are 
the  unknown  quantities,  x^  y,  z;  and  the  physician  must  study 
with  care  and  patience  to  work  out  the  proper  solution  of  heaitlu  j 
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Mach  time  and  money  are  lost,  much  pain  and  suffering  are 
endured  by  the  eommimity^  because  of  lack  of  faith  Lu  the  phj* 
&k*ian«  because  of  lack  of  perseverance,  because  of  lack  of  compre* 
heusiou  that  a  diseased  cotidilioti  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
years,  cannot  be  removed  in  a  few  weeks. 

Intelligent  obedience,  coupled  with  confidence,  are  the  great 
requisites  to  obtain  from  physicians  the  good  which  it  is  in 
their  tx)wer  to  do.  It  was  an  ancient  law  in  one  of  the  countries 
of  tlie  Orient  that  if  the  physician  forbade  his  patient,  while  under 
Ills  care,  to  take  wine,  and  he  did  so,  even  if  ihf' patient  rerovered^  he 
was  to  be  put  todeatii.  Laws  were  not  always  so  advantageous 
to  the  physician  as  this,  for  there  was  a  code  in  the  Middle  Ages 
which  reaJ  as  follows:  '''The  physician  sjiall  not  demand  any- 
thing, if  his  patient  die.  And  if  a  gentlemun  die  after  the  eflects 
of  an  operation,  the  piiysician  shall  bo  delivered  up  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased,  who  may  treat  him  as  to  them  seemeth 
meet ;  but  if  it  l»e  a  serf  whom  he  has  wounded  or  caused  the* 
death  of,  he  shall  be  made  to  restore  another  to  the  lord."  Too 
often  patients  hold  a  physician  responsible  for  lack  of  success, 
wljcn  it  is  due  to  their  own  carelessness  and  failure  to  comply  with 
the  directions  given. 

The  question  then  arises:  How  can  we  feel  Implicit  confidence 
in  pbysiciiins  when  we  know  that  they  have  one  set  of  doctrines  in 
rcgaitl  to  disease  during  one  decade  which  they  entirely  set  aside 
the  next ;  when*  for  one  half-century,  they  bleed  and  deplete,  and 
the  next  half-century,  stutf  their  patients;  when  one  drug  la  all- 
|K*werful  with  one  generation  nnd  is  set  aside  by  the  next  aa  pos- 
sessing no  virtue?  II  jw  can  we  believe  that,  in  our  daj  and 
generation,  physicians  have  come  to  koow  all  things?  The  pby* 
sician  is  not  infallible,  nor  does  he  claim  to  be,  but  he  should 
claim  to  have  studied  and  perfected  himself,  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
in  all  that  Is  known  of  surgery  and  medicine  at  the  present  day^ 
The  community,  in  whose  hands  the  matter  rests,  should  insist 
that  the  physician  should  have  studied  in  colleges  in  which  the 
highest  standard  Is  maintained.  Too  often  Is  a  preference  shown 
for  those  who  get  their  dlfilomas  io  a  factory  for  the  same.  Public 
opinii>n,  in  this  country,  docs  not  exact  a  longer  course  than  two, 
or  at  most,  three  years  for  its  ph3'9icians,  while  in  Euro|)e,  five  to 
seven  years  are  rerpiisite  for  graduation.  Our  government,  instead 
of  assisting    physicians   lu  theii    studies,  makes  their  expensive 
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ioBtrtimeTiU,  which  must  be  jruporteil,  one-tbird  or  oue-half 
expensive  again  because  of  the  duty  levied  upon  tbem.  The 
question  of  government  aid  to  the  physidan  h  a  deep  and  impor- 
tant one.  If  the  government  were  to  extend  patronage  to  any  of 
the  arts  and  sciences^  it  would  seem  that  it  should  do  so  to  that 
branch  of  science  which  has  the  roost  to  do  with  the  health  and 
welfare  of  its  citizens.  Fortunately,  private  individuals,  of  enor- 
mous wealth,  have  sutlicient  benevolence  to  do  something  towaitl 
increasing  the  facilities  for  improving  pbj^aicians. 

Many  physicians  are  patient  and  paiust-aking  investigators  of 
disease.  They  are  overwhelmed  sometimes  with  the  importance 
of  making  accurate  and  close  observation.  The  medical  profession 
of  today  are  aware  of  the  loss  that  has  resulted  from  the  failure  of 
past  generations  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  valuable  results  of 
experience,  which  would  have  helped  to  make  medicine  a  more 
exact  science.  Modern  medicine,  with  its  enlightened  knowledge 
«and  its  hospitals,  has  already  attained  such  results  in  saving  and 
prolonging  life  that  social  scientists  are  puzzling  their  brains  what 
to  do  with  that  class  of  individuals  which  the  ancient  Greeks  dis- 
posed of  either  by  slaying  them  out  of  hand,  or  by  killing  them 
with  neglect*  The  question  of  government  aid  in  medical  scientific 
inquiry  ;  the  social  probleni8  rained  by  the  prolongation  of  life  in 
individuals  who  are  crippled  or  injured  ;  the  advancement  made  in 
Tftrious  departments  of  medicine  because  of  modern  Investigation, 
are  one  and  all  topics  which  would  require  an  elaborate  essay  to 
discuss. 

What  the  medical  code  styles  the  -^^  pecuniary  acknowledge- 
ments'*  of  the  physician  shouUl^  perhaps,  be  touched  upon.  The 
community  is  rather  inclined  to  under-pay  him.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  doctor's  fees  are  much  smaller  in  proportion  than  the  lawyer's. 
The  calling  of  a  physician  is  a  most  arduous  one.  His  Imrden  of 
anxieties  and  cares  shortens  his  life,  so  that  it  is  not  so  long  as 
that  of  the  lawyer  or  of  the  clei-gy^ian.  It  is  seldom  that  a  phy- 
sician is  a  good  business  man,  and  too  often  he  is  willed  away  to 
his  last  account,  leaving  on  his  ledgers  columns  of  figures,  repre- 
senting bills  which  will  never  be  paid*  The  community  in  genera] 
should  pay  their  physicians  more  readily,  more  cheerfully,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  the  service,  A  Ibou- 
sand  dollars  retainer  for  a  lawyer  of  reputation  is  not  regarded  as 
excessive  where  a  lai'ge  amount  of  properly  is  involved,  but  wo 
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huTC  heard  the  same  amount  quoted  as  a  monstroua  charge  for  an 
opiTaiion,  the  stiecessful  performance  of  which  saved  the  life  of 
the  iDdividual.  **•  Boctors  earn  their  money  easilY,'*  said  a  woman 
the  other  day*  as  she  paid  $500  for  an  operation  in  which  the 
slightest  deviation  of  the  scalpel  (as  in  the  majority  of  operations) 
would  have  meant  death  to  the  patient.  She  considered  neither 
the  responsibility  the  surgeon  assumed,  nor  the  time  and  industry 
required  to  perfect  himself  for  the  operation,  nor  the  years  of 
experience  and  watting  for  the  reputation  essential  for  ttie  trust. 
Madame  Dill  pays  for  her  diamonds  and  for  her  dresses  ;  she  would 
neither  go  without  the  jewels,  nor  have  fewer  and  less  elaborate 
oostumea ;  but  ehe  would  cheapen  her  doctors  bills,  and  grumble 
at  their  amount.  A  fnend  of  mine  recently  remaiked  tlmt  there 
is  no  more  heroic  figure  in  modern  life  than  that  of  the  country 
physician,  who  cheerfully  gets  op  in  the  dead  of  night  and  rides 
ten  miles  to  attend  some  poor  woman ,  who,  he  knows,  can  never 
repay  him.  Numerous  are  the  calls  upon  the  benevolence  of  a 
physician.  An  important  cai^e  carries  with  it  8o  much  scientific 
interest  that  the  money  consideration  sinks  into  insigni (leaner  in 
comparison « 

Sickness  never  enters  into  the  calculation  of  the  light-hearted 
eUUdreu  of  men,  and  to  pay  money  for  it  when  it  comes,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  other  discomforts  that  it  brings,  is  like  piliug  Pelion 
upon  Ossa. 

We  will  dwell  but  a  moment  upon  the  social  relation  of  the  phy- 
sician to  the  community.  It  is  generally  of  the  most  pleasant 
nature.  Du  Maurier  has  characterized  one  aspect  j»omewhat 
peculiar  to  it,  when  he  icprcsenta  the  pf>mpous  London  physician 
taking  out  to  dinner  a  stout  old  Dowager,  who  looks  np  at  him 
with  a  winning  smile,  and  says :  ^^  Doctor,  I  am  so  glad  that  I  am 
going  out  to  dinner  with  you,  since  you  can  tell  roe  what  to  eat, 
what  to  drink,  and  what  to  avoid,*'  The  medicul  man  is  more 
often  called  upon  in  society  to  expret?s  a  professional  e^pinion  than 
either  of  his  other  professional  friends*  The  clergyman  in  these 
days  is  by  no  means  expected  to  preach  or  pray  in  the  drawing- 
room:  It  would  be  a  Inild  ffcrson  who  would  ask  a  lawyer  a  legal 
queation  while  exchanging  tlic  small  talk  of  society. 

A  prominent  New  York  banker  relates  that,  in  a  matter  of 
litigation^  he  receritly  cidled  upon  the  services  of  a  fHstlngui^bed 
Wall  Street  attorney,  whu^e  career  in  public  life  has  given  hitn 
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great  proraiDeuee.  The  affair  terminated  in  a  settlement  ontalffe 
of  tUe  Court,  pending  which  some  dinners  were  given,  where  Uie 
prlpcipals  and  their  attorne\-s  came  together.  When  the  hanker 
nsked  for  his  lull  from  the  attorne}',  the  Hgures  were  115,000.  It 
struck  the  man  of  money  that  this  was  a  tritle  high,  and  be  asked 
for  au  Itemized  account.     It  read  as  follows : 

To  retainer $5,000 

To  attendance  on  live  dinners  at  Dclmonico's,  32,000  each    SI 0,000 


Total 


$15,000 


It  is  seldom  that  a  doctor  in  social  life  escapes  a  challenge  for 
an  opinion  on  some  lumUh  topii.%  personal  or  impersonal — often- 
times his  interlocutor  having  the  misguided  notion  thfit  in  this  way 
a  physician  can  be  most  agreeably  eulerlained. 

There  may  be  those  who  have  listened  to  thi:^  paper  wlm  will 
think  t  .at  tlie  relations  of  the  community  to  tlio  physician  have 
been  dwelt  ut>oa  rather  to  the  neglect  ol  converse.  This,  you  see, 
has  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  —  the  physician  cannot 
iu  any  sense  aflbrd  to  neglect  tlie  commnnity.  He  must  strive, 
like  Madame  Blaize,  ''  with  manners  wondrous  winning,"  to  please 
the  community,  since  he  rises  or  falls  according  to  its  opinion  of 
him.  Then  again,  he  is  bound  by  the  solemn  oath  of  great 
Hippocrates  himself,  to  do  all  that  is  honorable  and  noble.  More- 
over, if  he  is  a  gooil  anrl  reguhir  pltysician,  he  is  sworn  to  a  code 
which  will  not  permit  him  to  blow  his  own  trumpet  and  advertise 
his  proficiencies ;  which  will  not  permit  him  to  let  the  outside 
world  know  if  he  is  at  sword's  points  with  any  of  his  colleagues; 
which  will  not  permit  him  to  quarrel  over  patients  with  other 
praelitiuners,  nay,  rather  to  let  the  patient  perish  before  lie  would 
do  this  vile  thing ;  which  will  not  permit  him  to  have  any  secrets 
about  his  methods  of  practice.  And  if  he  invent  an  insirumeuC, 
he  must  not  patent  it,  since  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  —  and 
the  instrument  makers,  who  can  pocket  all  the  profits. 

In  closing.  I  can  do  na  better  than  to  quote  what  the  American 
Medical  Association  says,  as  regards  the  ^*  Obligation  of  the 
Public  to  Physicians'*:  '*The  benefits  accruing  to  the  pablic» 
directly  or  indirectly,  ftom  the  active  and  unwearied  beneficence 
of  the  profession,  are  so  numerous  and  im^wrtant  that  physicians 
are  justly  entitled  to  the  utmost  consideration   and  respect  from 
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the  community.  The  public  ought,  likewise,  to  entertain  a  just 
appreciation  of  medical  qualifications,  to  make  a  proper  discrimi- 
nation between  science  and  the  assumptions  of  ignorance  and 
empiricism ;  to  afford  every  encouragement  and  facility  for  the 
acquisition  of  medical  education." 

The  physician  is  no  physician,  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense, 
who  does  not  feel  that  his  obligations  to  the  public  demand  the 
highest  and  best  endeavor  within  the  power  of  the  individual  to 
give. 
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IL    THE   FUNCTION   OF  THE  LUNGS. 

SCAD  BIT  D.  KMMRT  BOLltAX,  M.  D„  OV  SEW  YOJUK. 

(Septtmber  T,  Ifaa?.) 

Prolongation  of  life  U  the  greatest  effort  made  by  all  biimanity. 
Preservation  of  life  ia  one  of  the  strongest  principles  of  instinct. 
There  is  scarcely  any  sacrifice  people  will  not  make  to  gain  this 
object.  Yet  how  startling  is  the  fact  —  the  prevalence  of  death 
among  the  youth  of  this  country  who  are  under  thirty  years  of 
age !  This  vast  population  of  such  limited  career  and  little  use- 
fulness go  out  of  existence  at  the  very  time  when  life  should  be 
the  brightest  and  fullest  of  great  deeds*  By  looking  into  the 
causes  of  this  great  calamity^  it  is  foond  that  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  community  is  carried  away  by  some  variety  of  lung 
com  plication  it.  If  this  is  the  sonrce  of  the  evil,  then  here  the 
remedy  must  be  applied.  The  spot  most  liable  to  attack  must  be 
guarded.  It  is  well  understood  how  rapidly  a  stream  of  water 
will  destroy  a  fortification  if  once  the  work  gives  way.  The  lung 
tissue  must  be  trained  and  toughened  to  resist  opposing  elements, 
as  the  muscles  of  the  athlete  are  prepared  for  con  diet.  My 
subject  will  be  treated  entirely  from  a  popular  standpoint,  the  use 
of  technical  terms  and  scientific  definitions  being  careflilly 
avoided. 

The  problem  of  life  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  the  solution 
often  dtfUeuU.  The  length  of  life  of  the  humanrace  should  equal  or 
exceed  one  hundred,  years  according  to  the  law  of  development  of 
being  in  the  created  kingdom,  that  **  the  duration  of  life  is  five 
times  that  of  the  number  of  years  coming  to  maturity."  There  is  an 
endless  variety  of  life  in  the  world.  Beginning  with  plants,  we  have 
the  mould,  which  lasts  but  an  hour,  and  the  cedar,  which  lasts 
for  a  thousand  years.  In  the  Insect  world  the  ephcmeron  lasts 
only  a  day,  and  at  twenty  honrs  of  age  becomes  an  experienced 
veteran  and  looks  upon  its  numerous  descendants  much  as  the 
parents  of  Eden  would  today  regard  llie  vast  multitude  of  beings 
throughout  the  universe.  These  are  insects  of  a  higher  order,  whose 
existence  through  various  stages  of  birva^  chrysalis  and  butterfly 
requires  a  period  of  years.  Among  mammalians  the  same  marked 
coutrasit  prevails  between  the  little  animals  of  a  few  months  and 
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Man,  who  ahonld  live  for  a  ceotury.  Length  of  life  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  time  required  for  development. 

The  terni  of  maturity  of  the  little  underground  ftnimals  ia  a  few 
months.  Their  period  of  existence  is  but  a  few  years  long.  The 
horse  reaches  his  full  growth  in  three  or  four  years  and  he  lives 
fifteen  to  twenty  years.  The  camel  grows  to  the  twenlietli  year, 
and  his  life  is  coequal  with  the  century  plant  of  the  desert.  The 
time  of  maturity  of  the  humnn  family  is  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years.  Thus  our  lives  should  extend  to  one  tiuudred  years  or 
more.  The  experience  of  the  past  proves  that  this  law  is  correct. 
The  world  of  people  generally  regard  as  labidous  tUe  great  ages 
of  the  patriarchs.  If  we  remember  that  Uie  year,  until  Uie  time  of 
Abraham,  consisted  of  only  three  months,  the  length  of  their  lives 
does  not  so  far  surpass  that  of  many  modern  instances.  It  was 
not  until  a  much  later  period  of  the  world's  history  that  the  year 
was  made  up  of  twelve  calendar  mouths.  In  remote  parts  of  Asia 
the  division  of  a  year  into' three  mouths  is  occasioually  found 
today. 

An  inst^ince  of  longevity  in  the  more  remote  Middle  Ages  was 
Luceja,  the  Iloman  actress,  who  appeared  on  the  stage  for  a 
whole  century.  Making  her  first  appearance  at  twelve,  she  lived 
to  the  age  of  one  buudred  aud  twelve  years,  Helen  Tiray,  of 
London,  England,  was  favored  by  the  actual  growth  of  a  new  «ct 
of  teeth  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years. 
Henr^*  Jenkins«  of  Yorkshire,  Kugland,  is  one  of  the  most  remark* 
able  Cfl&es  of  long  lir«.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  before  his 
death  he  was  a  witness  in  the  court  and  in  ali  proliability  was  a 
person  of  some  years  at  that  time,  or  he  would  not  have  figured 
in  that  capacity.  He  was  a  fisherman  and  lived  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  years.  Others  of  great  age  were:  the  Countess  of 
Desmond,  150  years;  Tliomas  Parr,  Shro|>shirc,  Eng..  132  yeais ; 
Cybrinski.  a  Poland  priest,  167  years:  a  Tnited  States  [lensionert 
117  years;  Margaret  Patten,  Scotland,  I4l  years;  Henry  Evans^ 
a  Welshman,  P29  years;  Jane  Schrimshaw,  London,  127  years | 
Cornaro,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  104  years;  MaHou  Delorme, 
France,  134  years;  Letttia  Cox,  By  brook,  Jamaica,  ItJO  years; 
Peter  Torten-Kafrock,  Hungary,  185  yeais ;  Varnavas  Pangolos, 
the  Greek  patriot.  111  j'ears. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  say  that  these  extreme  canes  are 
doubtt\d*     Aa  additional  proof,  oue  of  my  owu  kindred  might  h^ 
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added  to  the  list,  whose  life  hns  already  completed  the  lOotb 
year,  and  who  Is  still  able  to  dictate  correspondence  to  reiatlret 
at  a  distance. 

From  these^liPe  histories  we  luust  be  convinced  that  eometUing 
is  wrong  with  a  great  part  of  the  race.  The  celebrated  ease  of  \ 
the  Connteas  of  Desmond  is  of  so  touch  interest  that  It  might  be 
well  to  mention  it.  '"  She  was  of  the  family  of  Fitzgerald  of 
Drumana  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  When  Edward  IV  was  king, 
Ibe  countess  married  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Desmond^  visited 
England  during  the  same  reign,  was  presented  at  court*  and 
danced  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Kichard  III. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says  that  in  his  time  she  was  no  less  remark- 
able for  her  Bprightliness  than  for  her  age.  The  house  of  Dea- 
mond  was  ruined  by  an  attainder  afler  the  countess  had  Uti*cI 
over  a  century,  and  in  her  one  hundred  and  fortieth  year  she 
travelled  from  Bristol  to  London  to  solicit  relief  from  the  court. 
She  lived  some  years  after  this  and  twice  cut  a  full  set  of  teetb. 
She  was  nearl}*  150  when  she  died,  as  well  preserved  as  many  a 
woman  at  sixty/' 

In  the  reign  of  James  I  a  morris  danee  was  performed  in  Here- 
fordahire  by  twelve  people  whose  united  ages  amounted  to   I,2D9  | 
years.     It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  greater  wonder, 
that  so  many   people   in  one  small  county  should   live  so  long,  or- 
that  they  should  be  in  health  or  strength  and  spirits  to  travel  and 
to  dance* 

The  great  number  of  deaths  at  all  ages  and  stages  of  existenco 
caused  from  some  affection  of  the  lungs  makes  the  topic  one  of 
grave  importance  as  well  as  deep  interest  to  the  coramunity. 
There  are  the  old  fashioned  asthmas,  the  pleurisies,  the  umphyse* 
mas,  the  pneumonias  and  phthises  or  consumption,  the  most  ler* 
ribie  of  them  all,  and  the  greatest  enemy  to  even  the  prime  of  life. 
The  lungs  seem  to  be  the  grand  highway  of  disease,  and  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  be  such  when  we  consider  their  extent* 
great  exposure,  cuustant  use  and  their  neglect  and  great  abuse. 

The  two  large  organs  of  the  lungs,  cimiposed  of  one  elastic, 
spongy  tissue,  occujjy  nearly  the  entire  u|»pcr  paii;  of  the  chest 
cavity.  They  extend  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  to  the  lower 
t»ordcT  of  the  ribs.  They  commence  with  the  trachea  or  windpipe. 
This  divides  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  into  two  parts,  one  for 
the  left  and  one  for  the  right  lung.     These  sub-tlivide  until   Ihey 
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fipproach  the  last  division,  which  is  called  the  ultimate  bmochial 
tube.  This  opens  into  a  siijall  space  called  the  pulmonary  lobule, 
which  is  composed  of  sraall  i):irtition9  known  as  vesicles.  These 
are  surrounded  bj  an  exceedingly  thin  membrnne  covered  with 
most  minute  blooci  vessels,  over  which  passes  the  entire  quantity 
of  the  blood  of  the  body.  Tlie  volume  of  air  breathed  at  each 
iDdpiration  within  these  spaces  is  brought  into  ttie  closest  prox- 
imity with  the  blooit*  Hence  tlie  great  importance  that  every 
inch  of  these  surfaces  should  be  in  perfect  cotjtlition.  The  sum 
of  all  these  Httle  spaces  where  the  air  meeU  the  blood  Is  equal  to 
the  enormous  area  of  150  square  yards.  The  external  atmoj^phere 
may  at  each  breath  be  bringing  in  all  manner  of  deleterious 
material,  seeking  some  weak  .<«i)ot  to  gain  a  foothold.  This  weak 
place  cannot  exist  without  danger  to  health.  For  Ijie  entire  cur* 
rent  of  the  blood  comes  here  to  obtain  from  the  outride  world  the 
life-giving  principle,  or  else  the  aniraal  functions  of  life  cannot  exist* 
If  we  exclude  the  air  from  a  burning  coal  it  ceased  to  be  bright. 
If  the  air  is  diminished  fix)m  the  lungs  of  a  child  it  loses  it«  bright 
color.  If  the  air  is  eutirely  taken  away  from  the  growing  plant 
the  leaves  droop  and  the  bloasoms  fade.  If  it  is  suddenly  denied 
the  animal  kingdom,  violent  spasms  and  a  speedy  death  ensue. 
This  vast  surface  of  150  square  yards  of  tissue  covering  the  blood 
requires  the  supply  of  pure  oxygeu  from  the  air  1,080  limes  every 
hour.  Obnoxious  elements  of  every  description  are  unceasingly, 
night  and  <lay,  pourcfl  into  this  tissue  organism,  and  they  are 
rendered  powerless  ouly  accordingly  to  the  jjower  ot  resistance. 
This  great  surface  exposed  to  all  enemies  of  health  should  be  as 
well  and  thoroughly  tended  and  every  cell  well  washed  with  air  as 
that  the  hands  and  face  shouUl  be  wa^ihed  or  the  stomach  should 
be  free,  or  the  muscles  of  the  legs  ami  arms  receive  proiier  cxer* 
else.  When  children  play  and  race  and  nnnp  they  fill  the  lung* 
in  every  part,  and  the  very  exercise  strengthens  the  hiiig  tissues. 
And  how  rare  are  pulmonary  troubles  found  at  this  age« 

Belief  in  hereditary  inlliience  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  ihe 
effect  is  often  denicirali^^ing  upon  tlie  individual  who  ihSnks  him- 
.self  the  victim  of  bitme  disease  which  his  ancHL^s^tors  possessed, 
Surroundings  and  training  frhould  cntiixly  overcome  such  possi- 
bilities and  the  existence  of  any  such  belief.  Tender,  pale  green 
plantii  may  exi^t  iu  shady  places  with  [joor  light  and  unfertile  sboil 
for    vtMirs    in   siit'c csvioiK      llul    hi  in*/    tin  in  titil    iif    Iht-ir    huniiriil 
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situation  aocl  tbey  no  longer  keep  their  delicate  form.     They  gain 
perfection  of  leaf  and  stalk  and  bud  and  flower. 

The  races  of  many  of  tbe  older  parts  of  Europe  retain  the  samel 
lineaments  of  face  and  expression ,  and   the  sanje  characteristics} 
generation  after  generation.     But  bring  them  out  of  their  suiTOnnd- 
ings  into  a  better  country,  with  chanc423  of  development,  and  we 
have  a  changed  being.     The  old  type  di&api^ears  and  the  new  be- 
comes superior  in  stature,  physique  and  intelligence.  The  old  man  i 
from  the  oppressed  parts  of  Ireland  is  a  decrepit,  forlorn,  unintel*! 
ligent  being.     His  descendants  appear  in  the  same  pliase  uodrrl 
the  same  conditions.     But  let  those  descendants  change  Burround*} 
ings  and  conditions  and  seek   new  soil,  better  training  for  lx>dy  | 
and  mind,  and  a   splendid  specimen  of  hts  race  is  the  rcisult; 
the   elements   of    hereditary   tendency   are   overcome   by    better 
opportunities. 

The  belief  of  heirship  in    disease  should   not   be   allowed   to  ! 
oppress  the  minds  of  the  race,  even  if  such  possibilities  may  exi^l 
under  the  same   conditions  and  prevailing  circumstances.     If  a 
father  has  a  form  of  dyspepsia  of  long  standing  and  great  severity, 
caused  by  a  combination  of  unfavorable  elements  and  events,  it  ^ 
does  not  follow  that  the  child  should  receive  the  same  afflictioii 
when  he  comes  into  the  world  with  a  i)erfectly  healthful  digestive 
apparatus  and  full  of  youlliful  vigor.     If  an  ancestor  has  a  valve 
of  the  heart  ruptured  or  injured  as  the  result  of  some  fever,  thus  { 
causing  organic  lesions,  it  seems  next  t^  the  impossible  thai 
descendant  should  inherit  any  such  complication,  or  be  any  more 
prone  to  tbe  trouble  than  the  descemiants  of  a  confirmed  dyspeptie. 

If  two  puny,  inferior  persons  have  a  family  of  poor  order  and 
similar  physique,  it  seems  to  be  tbe  generally  expected  result.     If  i 
two  finely  lormed   people,  remarkably  well  balanced  in  mind  and 
boiivt  truly  splemlid  specimens,  have  children  of  plain  features^ 
small  stature,  and   but  little  mincK  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ] 
such  is  frequently  tbecasr,  the  observers  are  geaendly  astonished, 
but  do  not   lay   s^ueh  a   condition   to  the   influence  of  heredity. 
Hence  it  is  l>ctter  for  the  sake  of  happiness  that  such  a  bolief  ] 
should  not  control  us,  and  its  influence  upon  llie  body  cannot  be 
overestimated.     A  child  comes  into  the  world  and   from  its  very 
start  is  made  to  believe  that  il  must  sooner  or  later  —  generally 
immediately  —  have  either  asthma  or  indigestion  or  heart  disease 
or  consumption,  because  some  one  wbo  preceded  it  was  likewise 
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afflicted,  Tlie  courage  to  fight  any  of  these  condHions,  which 
luigLit  be  acquired  from  withuut,  is  entirely  destmyed,  and  they 
are  accei>lefl  us  the  luevi table. 

The  discussion  of  the  lungs  must  uecesaarily  embrace  that  of 
the  entire  lur  passages^  including  the  nose,  throat  iiud  trachea,  and 
brouchtal  tubes.  It  is  possible  thai  half  tljc  lung  diseases  may 
be  traced  indirectly  lo  some  defect  in  the  upper  air  tract*  These 
vniious  poi  lions  or  dtvisicms  must  tic  considered.  They  must  be 
complete,  perfect,  and  perform  their  proper  functions  without 
hindrance.  The  defects  are  easily  remedied,  and  this  should  be  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  those  in  charge  of  children.  The  nose^  the 
proper  breathing  canal,  should  be  free  and  admit  the  full  current 
of  ziir.  The  nose  has  within  lis  channels  the  retjulred  eleraenta 
for  clearing  the  air  of  dust  and  foreign  particles  and  warming  it 
for  the  lower  cavity.  Any  occlusion  of  the  nose  oompels  the  air 
to  be  taken  by  the  mouth  —  a  most  pernicious  habit,  decidedly 
disagreeable  to  the  individual,  deleterious  to  the  general  health, 
which  even  causes  narrowing  of  the  chest  and  seriously  affects 
lung  capacity.  Another  result  is  the  deforming  of  the  features  of 
the  face  and  the  imparting  of  a  disagreeable  expression  to  the 
countenance.  The  current  of  air  passing  over  the  teeth  hastens 
their  decay  and  by  that  meons  impairs  the  bodily  condition. 
These  little  props  of  sound  health  are  of  vast  importance.  When 
one  of  them  is  allowed  to  bo  taken  away  the  strong  constitution 
is  just  so  much  weakened. 

The  throat   is   the   next  channel    for  the  inspired  air,  and  its 

librc  and  surroundings  should  be  suOicient  for  its  conveyance, 
A  bad  condition  of  the  membrane,  a  pair  of  culaiged  tonsils,  or  a 
state  of  inflammation  will  greatly  affect  the  state  of  health.  Most 
mothars'  ten  tier  regard  fur  their  oifeipring  will  prevent  them  from 
proper  attention  and  removal  of  all  the  obstacles  to  the  H-ec  and 
perfect  (tassage  of  air  to  the  lunga,  and  the  little  victims  are  a 
thousand  times  more  thrust  into  disease  of  the  lungs  than  found 
there  by  a  state  of  hereditary  propensity.  It  should  rather  be  laid 
to  the  onwiUiugness  and  perversity  of  their  guardians. 

The  lirst  step  in  childhood  ami  youth  is  to  give  the  lungs  a  fair 
chance  to  lill  themselves  to  their  full  capacity  at  eiich  respiration. 
Limit  the  supply  of  air  and  the  insult  is  diminished  lung  room. 
These  obstacles  most  all  be  attended  to  and  removed.  They  arc 
all  of  simple  origin.     The  formation  of  the  necessary  and  proper 
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Illkt  to  the  air  rendily  accompHsheiK  tbe  results  are  inimecHate  and 
more  than  repa3^  the  little  time  and  trouble  required  for  this  eorreo 
Uon.  The  wheel,  well  sufiplied  with  water,  will  turn  on  iodefiuitely ;  ' 
but  diminish  the  stream,  and  the  whole  machinery  quickly  feels 
the  change  and  the  wheel  loses  itt»  power.  Give  tbe  lungs  an 
opiKjrtunity  to  secure,  from  the  outside  world,  their  needed  supply 
of  air  and  the  next  step  will  be  to  toughen  them  to  resist  the 
enemy.  The  methods  are  varied  and  of  a  most  interesting  char- 
acter. The  means  of  training  many  parte  of  the  body  are  those 
of  tii^esome  years  of  labor.  For  instance — the  traiDing  of  the 
muscles  of  the  athlete,  or  the  dexterity  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand 
required  by  the  musician,  or  the  skilled  feet  of  tbe  rope  walker. 
But  the  development  of  the  upper  contents  of  the  chest  wall  la 
pleasant,  easy,  natural,  most  invigorating,  and  most  beneficiul  to 
the  system  at  lai^e.  When  tbe  day  begins,  the  first  breath  of  air 
should  fill  the  lungs  to  their  utmost  extent.  Every  space  and  every 
cell  should  be  extended.  The  breath  should  be  long  and  deep  and 
without  hindrance  of  any  kind.  When  fully  extended*  the 
remotest  corners  may  be  reached  by  blows  upon  the  chest  well 
given  by  the  hand  under  pressure  of  the  breath,  which  drives 
every  portion  from  its  collajised  condition.  A  regular  system  of 
prescribed  exercises  is  adopted  for  carrying  out  this  jilan  of  devel- 
opment —  breathing  gymnastics. 

A  most  agreeable  result  is  obtained  by  the  art  of  singing,  aa 
taught  by  a  competent  master.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  one 
fk-equently  commented  ujion,  that  singers  become  very  robust  in 
appearance,  and  of  great  endurance.  The  requirements  of  an  opera 
singer  are  even  greater  than  those  of  the  blacksmith.  Strength, 
nerve,  power,  and  great  endurance  are  absolute  necessities. 

Good  reasons  wliy  everybody  should  learn  to  sing  are  found  in 
the  **  Psalms,  Sonnets,  and  Songs,"  published  centuries  ago,  in 
1588 : 

I,  It  is  a  knowledge  easily  taught  and  quickly  learned  where 
there  is  a  good  master  and  an  apt  pupiL 

II,  The  exercise  of  singing  is  delightful  to  uatui'e  and  good  to 
preserve  the  health  of  man. 

III,  It  doth  strengthen  all  parts  of  the  breast  and  dolh  open  tbe 
pipes. 

IV,  It  U  a  singularly  good  remedy  for  stuttering  and  stam- 
mering in  speech. 

V,  It  is  the  best  means  to  procure  a  perfect  pionnneiaUon  and 
to  make  a  good  orator. 
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TT.  It  16  the  oi»ly  way  to  know  where  nattiro  has  bestoweil  a 
sweet  voice,  aud  in  mauy  that  excellent  gift  is  lost  because  they 
waiJt  urt  to  express  uature. 

VII.  Tliere  is  not  any  music  of  instmment  whatsoever  com- 
parable to  tltat  which  is  made  of  the  voices  of  men,  where  the 
voices  arc  ^ood  and  the  i^arac  well  sorted  and  ordered. 

VIII.  The  belter  the  voice  is,  the  meeter  it  is  to  honor  and 
eerve  Go<I  therewith  aud  the  voice  of  man  is  chiefly  to  be  employed 
to  that  end. 

**  Since  einging  \»  eo  g^ood  a  thinj^, 
I  wish  all  man  wt>ultl  learn  to  ting/* 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a  singer  in  active 
practice  possessing  any  radical  lung  difficulty.  The  principle  of 
taking  sufficient  breath  for  sustained  measures  or  long  sentences 
puts  every  fibre  of  the  elastic  lung  substance  to  its  full  test  and 
leaves  no  weak  spot  for  accumulating  tubercules.  Every  particle 
of  blood  flowing  throngh  these  elastic  rneshes  must  receive  their 
full  amount  of  life-giving  oxygen,  ami  the  whole  system  receives 
Dn)>ounded  benefit.  How  often  the  remark  is  made  about 
singers  that  **  they  look  as  if  they  could  sing/*  Their  very 
presence  inspires  the  belief  that  they  are  in  the  best  of  bodily 

L^XMiditiou  —  possess  a  jolly  disposition,  and  a  buoyancy  of  spirit 
which  pervades  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A  person  with  a 
sickly  body,  surly  looks,  melancholy  disposition,  and  unhappy 
character,  certainly  could  not  harmonize  with  a  charming  voice, 
nor  the  idea  ever  occur  to  us  that  sneh  an  one  could  sing.  Training 
produces  marvellous  results  to  whatever  part  of  the  l>ody  it  is 
applied.  From  the  angular  and  ugl}*  arc  pro4Jueect  the  rotund  and 
the  beautiful.  Bad  voices  can  be  trained  to  become  agreeable, 
momse  dispositions  made  congenial,  undeveloped  muscles  made 
round  and  firm  and  strong ;  vicious  charactei-s  made  harmless 
and  gentle,  weak  lungs  made  strong  and  free  from  disease,  aud 
the  tendency  to  short  lives  changed  to  the  possibility  of  prolonged 
existence.     The  enunciation  of  the  American  language  has  become 

■  so  depraved  except  among  singers*  actors,  and  a  few  orators,  that 
listening  to  our  own  mother  tongue  is  painful.  The  \)oot^  undeveU 
oped  speaking  voice,  the  nasal  twang,  or  the  guttural  sounds,  or 
the  high-pitched  quality,  or  the  something  or  other  about  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  voices,  makes  n  truly  beautiful  language 
most  unmusicaL  Children  in  the  public  schools  are  allowed  to 
continue  all  their  pernicious  habits  of  intonation,  which  are  disre- 

Lgurded  at  home. 
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Many  of  the  modein  schools  are  supplied  with  vocal  teachers, 
bat  the  priuciples  are  not  followed  up  practicatlj  in  the  speakijig 
voice.  In  society  gatherings  of  educated  and  literary  personst 
the  brilliant  thoughts  and  learned  statements  are  presented  to  the 
listeners  with  so  bad  a  delivery  that  half  their  force  is  lost  to  the 
public. 

If  the  homes  of  most  of  the  American  people  should  be  visited 
with  the  intention  of  listening  to  the  voices  of  children  in  their 
conversation,  the  tlat-uasal  or  imperfect  quality  of  voice  would 
prevail.  They  are  a  proud  and  ambitious  jjeople,  anxious  for 
culture,  etlucation,  and  the  advancement  of  their  families,  and 
strive  to  gain  for  them  whatever  money  can  buy  tor  their  good. 
Yet  we  neglect  the  most  marked  accomplishment  of  all, —  a  round, 
clear,  full-toned  speaking  voice. 

The  children  at  home  are  allowed  to  acquire  nn  unpardonable 
habit.  The  bright  young  peo|jle  in  places  of  cm[»loyment  are 
sadly  deficient  in  speaking  well,  and  the  children  of  the  farmers 
obtain  a  twang  to  their  voices  most  unbearable.  All  the  result  of 
lack  of  attention  to  good  speaking.  It  is  frequently  asked  by 
foreign  nations  if  the  Americans  get  their  bad  quality  of  voice 
from  the  Indians.  And  it  is  not  to  be  wondej*eil  at,  when  we  listen 
to  ourselves  and  hear  the  defects.  And  it  is  this  same  continuance 
of  the  lack  of  attention  to  a  ftilU  round,  smooth,  wcU-pitchod 
quality  of  the  voice  in  the  family,  among  all  our  school  teachers, 
and  in  general  society,  which  is  daily  robbing  a  wonderful  lao. 
guage  of  its  music,  its  purity,  and  its  grandeur.  Singing  nut  only 
assists  enunciation,  but  also  fills  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs  in  a 
most  complete  manner,  and  strengthens  all  parts  of  the  breast 
which  contains  so  many  of  the  vital  organs.  Care  of  the  external 
parts  of  the  chest  is  of  considerable  imi>ortance,  as  a  mennh  of 
hardening  and  strengthening  its  walls,  and  sending  the  blooil  more 
actively  through  its  channels.  Strike  the  upper  part  of  tbo 
chest  with  the  [jalni  of  the  hand,  after  dipping  it  in  water,  a 
number  of  blows  on  the  same  side,  until  a  full  red  color  appears, 
then  follow  by  a  vigorous  use  of  a  coarse  toweb 

l^oper  gymnastics  of  a  general  character,  intended  to  strengthen 
the  muscles  as  a  whole,  are  of  value  in  developing  the  external 
pails  of  shoulders  and  up[>er  parts  of  the  body.. 

An  important  element  of  health  and  strength  is  good  air,  good 
foot  I  and  good  water.     The  first  of  these  is  generally  supplied  and 
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can  be  obtiiioed  on  every  band,  and  bj^  a  IttUe  care  and  attention, 
giving  it  free  egress  to  the  workshop,  to  tlie  sitting- room,  or  the 
sleeping  apnitmeut. 

The  organism  requires  its  daily  Bupply  of  food  as  a  supporting 
element,  and  it  should  be  of  proper  quality  and  quantity.  The 
greatest  abuse  of  the  present  generation  is  found  in  this  depait* 
•  meat.  But  two  articles  of  diet  are  su/fieient  to  maintain  life  in  its 
most  healthful  stale.  Instead  of  this  pimple  regiraeu,  we  have  an 
unpardonable  list  of  ingredients  placed  before  us  three  or  four 
times  each  day,  and  tax  the  powei^  to  their  utmost  with  frozen, 
thawed,  or  burning  mixtures.  The  recipient  is  coaxed,  surprised, 
stnffetl,  until  it  becomes  a  miracle  that  we  are  able  to  bear  the 
harden  of  our  own  indiscretion.  Rarely,  from  the  early  cry  in 
infancy  until  its  warning  voice  ceases  at  the  end,  does  its  guardian 
give  it  needed  cure  and  rest.  Grain  and  flesh  prepared  in  the 
simplest  manner,  a  greater  projiortion  and  more  frequent  use  of 
the  former  of  the  two  articles  of  food,  should  constitute  the  main 
portion  of  the  general  diet. 

Mow  vastly  different  from  tbls  rule  is  the  common  table,  even  of 
the  iMKjr  men  of  cities  and  towns.  The  plainer  class  of  people, 
remote'  from  cities,  where  cases  of  long  life  are  most  frequently 
found,  approach  nearer  to  the  proper  plan  of  fooii  supply.  Hence 
they  avoid  many  evils  of  the  dyspeptic  and  invalid  occupant  of  the 
village.  The  enormous  variety  of  dishes  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
most  people  is  not  only  a  source  of  many  of  the  ills  of  mankind, 
but  also  a  most  pronounced  way  of  over- taxing  the  various  organs, 
which  are  compelled  to  work  beyond  their  limit ;  and,,  at  forty 
years  of  age,  they  are  worn  out  instead  of  doubling  that  number 
of  years* 

It  has  been  proved  to  the  world  that  fasting  can  be  carried  on  for 
an  extended  length  of  time  without  great  inconvenience  or  detriment 
to  the  experimenter.  The  limit  of  forty  days  has  fre<pjently  been 
the  namber  attained  by  many  of  those  attempting  the  feat,  and 
the  result  is  that  after  forty -eight  hours,  a  Iw^tter  feeling  prevails 
than  under  urdinary  conditions  of  regular  meals.  A  craving  for 
food  takes  place  at  first,  from  the  habit  the  system  is  in  of  taking 
nourishment,  then  the  sensation  ceases,  possibly  by  some  of  the 
nerves  becoming  nou-i*ensitive.  The  Italian  I*aulozjSO,  who 
became  famous  for  his  religious  fasts  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
completed  his  forty  days  of  Lent  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
bishops,  and  he  was  pronounced  *^  the  simple  and  good  man,'*  on 
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aooonni  of  his  abstinence  rrom  food  during  so  long  a  period  of  the 
ctinreb*B  fasliug  Beason.  WaUr  is  always  taken  at  will  and  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  Tanner  fast  of  recent  dale  is  not  imfa* 
miliar  to  tb©  public,  and  eertainlj  illustrates  the  fact  that  Uiree 
solid  meals  per  day  are  not  absuUitelj  necessary  for  health  or 
comfort  or  supjxirt  of  the  VK>dy,  A  less  number  and  amount  would 
he  ample  for  all  needs  and  thus  pre^^ent  many  of  the  congestions 
and  evils  of  the  digestive  system. 

There  are  many  indirect  but  valuable  ways  of  fortifying  th© 
chest  against  its  great  enemies*  Swimming  is  one  of  the  most 
|KJwerftil  and  exhilarating  methods.  Its  many  advantages  are 
gained  by  the  great  freedom  of  movement  allowed  in  the 
water^  the  great  number  of  muscles  brought  into  play,  the  strength 
acquired  by  the  nervous  system  in  overcoming  the  shock  of  cold, 
and  the  great  endurance  gained  by  the  long  con  tin  nance  of  this 
exercise*  Rowing  approaches  next  to  swimming  in  point  of  value, 
yet  is  more  limited  in  its  action.  General  gymnastics,  although 
more  artificial,  are  of  great  value.  Many  of  the  games,  as  ball 
playing,  cmquet,  lawn  tennis*  etc.,  are  not  looked  \i\K)n  with  much 
favor,  ns  they  develop  an  one  side  more  than  the  other  the  muscles 
of  the  body. 

The  occupation  most  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  lungs,  ami 
best  adapted  to  [jrolung  life,  is  work  upon  a  farm,  or  the  lalior  of 
clGnring  forest  lands.  It  is  employment  easily  obtained  and 
Airnishes,  in  great  part,  all  the  requirements  of  the  body*  It  ta  n 
field  of  labor  always  open  to  rich  and  poor  alike ;  to  all  ages  and 
conditions  of  men,  and  the  neglected  acres  of  the  country  show 
that  the  tide  of  ambition  has  carried  it^^  poptdaliou  to  more  Uicra- 
live  chores  and  left  the  healthful  country  places  untenanted. 
The  statistica  of  city  life  show  a  terrible  mortality  from  long 
disease.  That  uf  Paris  shows  that  one-fourth  to  one-Gfth  of  the 
population  die  of  oousumptiou. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  various  means  for  keeping  the 
lungs  in  henllhi  only  the  most  prominent  have  been  mentioned. 
Almost  any  three  of  these  should  be  sulUcient  to  gain  the 
object.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  use  uf  them  all  should  be 
positive*  As  the  tendency  is  for  the  mort-a?  part  to  change 
anil  liecay,  the  l>ody  should  be  fortified  in  every  possible 
way,  to  resist  the  daily  attack*  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  adopt 
the  visionary  belief  of  *'  the  mind  cure  sect."  who  deny  the  marlal 
pai'ts,  (such  as  valves  of  the  heart,)  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or 
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the  possibilities  of  coDtagioo ;  nor  can  we  say  that  ein  and  error 
are  wadhed  away  by  denial,  or  that  we  can  throw  our  aches,  pntns, 
and  deformities  into  the  wells  of  oblivion.  One  of  their  own 
peculiar  phrases  (if  it  means  anything)  which  they  frequently  use 
might  be  applied  to  tlieir  belief, — ^*-  A  protoplasmic  void/' 

The  prevention  of  what  is  called  the  ordinary  cold  is  a  matter  of 
importance.  When  this  acute  active  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose^  throat,  and  bronchial  tubes  takes  place,  it 
is  caused  by  damp,  cold  air  upoa  the  sensitive  portions  of  the 
body.  At  first  a  congestiou,  then  an  infiammation  follows.  These 
sensitive  places  may  be  limited  to  two  in  number  —  the  neck  and 
feet.  By  a  simple  process  of  treatment,  these  channels  of  so 
much  discomfort  and  the  apparent  origin  of  so  many  troubles  can 
be  greatly  lessened. 

As  the  topic  of  this  paper  under  consideration,  and  the  time 
allowed  for  it  are  Unilted,  the  modern  methods  of  treating  the 
various  pulmonary  diseases  when  once  they  are  acquired  and  the 
good  results  cannot  be  given  here.  But  a  mere  hint  at  their  pos* 
sibilities  may  give  gieat  eucouragement,  by  mention  of  prominent 
cases  as  among  physicians  themselves,  a  class  of  people  subject  to 
many  hardships  antl  great  exposure.  Several  British  physicians 
Lftt  the  Uiviera  are  in  good  health,  who  formerly  were  considered 
■  hopeless.  Others  are  at  Algiers  and  in  Switzerland,  and  examples 
of  the  same  class  of  cases  in  the  medical  profession  are  lining 
proofs  in  Colorado.  As  a  closing  example  of  what  can  be  gained 
by  skilful  training  for  long  life,  that  of  Cornaro,  the  Venetian 
nobleman  and  physician  might  be  given.  A  man  of  many  vices* 
,  poor  health,  and  a  weak  constitution,  at  the  age  of  forty  years  he 
was  so  broken  down  by  excesses,  and  so  ill,  that  his  attendants 
considered  his  life  of  short  duration.  In  this  condition,  he  com- 
menced to  repair  the  state  of  his  health,  and  was  so  successful  that 
he  lived  to  ha  one  hundred  and  four  years  of  age*  Between 
ninety  and  one  hundred  years  old,  he  wrote  vigorous  and  interest- 
ing treatises  on  the  preservation  of  health  and  long  life. 

As  wi*  are  placed  on  the  earth  for  a  period  of  years,  it  is  to  onr 
advantage  to  make  the  most  of  it.  We  want  health  and  wealth 
and  friends  and  happines»,  and  a  good  disposilton  and  buoyancy 
of  spirit,  and  alt  the  charms  of  a  broad  and  generous  career  for 
the  longest  term  of  years ;  and  *^  when  a  noble  life  has  prepared 
old  age,  it  is  not  the  dccliue  that  it  reveals^  but  the  first  days  of 
immortality/* 
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IIL     CERTAIK    rNJUBIOUS    IKyLtTEKCES  OF    CITY  LIFE    AND 
THEIR  REMOVAL. 

nr  WJU.TKA  n.  ruirr,  m,v,,  r,u*c,B»  (xxoO*  ^^  haltijcohx. 
(R«Ad  Bepteaib«*r  7«  ]0S7,  tMrloro  tbe  Amertcui  5o«1a1  Science  Auodatioii.} 

I  do  Dot  iDlenri  to  difi^cusa  in  this  paper  the  gubjecU  of  bad 
veutilatiuu  and  impure  air^  imperfect  ilrainage,  damp  cellars  or 
in&ulllcient  nourisbmeot.  Residents  of  the  country  maj  suffer 
frum  all  these,  as  well  ag  dwellers  in  cities.  There  are,  however, 
certain  injurious  influences  more  insidious  in  their  operation^ 
which  are  peculiar  to  cities^  and  affect  the  well-to-do  as  well  as 
the  poor,  although  not  in  equal  degrees.  I  believe  these  lead, 
sooner  or  later,  to  degeneration  of  the  individual  and  bis  otiTspring, 
by  produtung  progressive  feebleness,  and  to  ultiuittle  extinction  of 
such  f ana  lies  as  are  long  subjected  to  their  force.  I  refer  to 
those  influences  which  cliiefly  alfect  the  stability  of  the  nervous 
syftteni,  rendering  it  less  capable  of  sustained  work,  and,  io  a 
secondary  way  onl}',  the  circulation  and  general  nutrition.  Tbe 
ond*result  of  all  these  influences  is  to  lessen  the  producing  power 
of  each  mnn,  and  thus  to  depreciate  his  value  as  an  economic 
factor.  They  ought  not  to  exist  if  their  removal  be  possible,  and 
If  it  can  be  effected  without  greater  expense  than  their  ill  eflTeets 
warrant.  Their  cause  is  to  be  found  in  faulty  municipal  arrange- 
ments, which  can  be  largely  corrected  by  inteJligent  action  and 
snpei'visloii.  They  work  by  producing  insomnia,  and  aberrant 
forms  of  mental  action  ;  singling  out  those  who  are  less  strong  as 
subjects  of  the  so-called  neurasthenia.  These  efi'ecls  accumulate 
with  each  successive  generation  subjected  to  their  influence,  until 
the  flnal  Inlieritor  finds  the  load  too  heavy  to  bear  and  do  any 
useful  work.  The  ne'er-do-wells  and  idlers  aje  often  (not  always) 
such,  from  actual  inability  for  persistent  effort.  Let  us  see  if 
such  influenc^es  exist,  if  they  arc  injurious  to  any  considerable 
extent,  and  if  it  is  practic^ible  to  remove  or  modify-  them- 

We  refer  chiefly  to  three,  and  these  ate : 

I-  Lisuse  of  the  upper  extremilies  for  an}-  considerable  muscu- 
lar exertion. 

2.  The  incessant  noise  of  a  large  city. 

3.  Jarring  of  tlie  brtdn  and  &i*iiud  cord,  l>y, continual  treading 
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upon  the  dtone  atid  bricks  which  make  op  our  Bidewalks  atd 
streets. 

We  leave  out  of  the  questinn  those  persons  to  whom  these 
observations  do  not  apply,  viz:  such  as  are  able  to  spend  neariy 
half  tlie  year  out  of  town.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  indi- 
viduals and  families  sutler  in  small  degree  from  an  ordinary  city 
life.  While  on  the  other  band  good  Mulhorities  assert,  that  there 
are  very  few  families  now  living  in  London,  who  with  their  pred- 
ecessors, have  resided  there  continuously  for  three  generations. 

(1.)     Disuse  of  the  Upfer  Extiieimitibs. 

If  there  is  one  general  physical  diflTerence  between  tlie  country- 
i  bred  and  the  city-bred  man,  it  lies  in  the  si^e  and  strength  of  the 
iDQSclcs  of  the  shoulder  and  arm.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
man  to  live  in  the  country,  without  using  the  arms  far  more  tliao 
the  average  city  roan*  This  use  of  the  arms  has,  in  both  men 
and  women,  an  important  bearing  on  the  general  health,  since  it 
increased  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  thereby  the  surface  of 
lung  tissue,  where  Ihe  blood  is  apreiid  out  in  tliin  walled  vessels, 
through  which  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  easily  pass  in  oppo- 
site directions;  serving  thus  the  double  purpose  of  feeding  the 
body  more  abundantly  and  of  removing  a  constantly  accumulating 
waste  product.  Thi*  richer  blood  is  again  driven  with  greater 
force  by  increascdj^eart  and  ailerial  action  through  its  circuit. 
The  vita!  organrfre^tfetter  nourished  and  the  jK^wcr  to  pix^^iuce 
work  is  increased.  Few  will  deny  that  a  well  nourished  bcMly  ean 
be  trained  to  do  more  and  better  mental  work  than  the  same 
organism  in  a  feirbler  state.  Walking  on  an  even  surface,  the  only 
variety  of  physical  exercise  which  most  business  and  profcbsional 
men  get  in  town,  is  well  known  to  be  a  poor  substitute  for  arm-exer- 
tioo*  The  reason  is  partialiy  plain,  since  walking  is  almost  automatic 
and  involuuiary.  The  walking  mechanism  is  set  in  motion  ai*  we 
would  turn  an  hour-glass,  and  recpniTs  tltUe  altention,  much  less 
volition  and  separate  discharges  of  force  from  the  brain  surface, 
with  each  muscular  contraction,  as  is  the  case  with  the  great 
majority  of  anti  movements.  The  arm  user  is  a  higher  animal 
than  the  leg  user.  Ann  motions  are  more  nearly  associated  with 
mental  action  than  leg  movements*  A  man  s  lower  limbs  merely 
carry  his  higher  centres  to  his  food  or  work.  The  latter  must  be 
executed  with  hb  arms  and  hands. 
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A  third  way  in  which  arm  exercise  benefits  the  orgaaism  is 
through  the  nervous  Bystem.  Whether  this  is  due  to  an  iuoreaded 
supply  of  richer,  purer  blood,  or  whether  the  eontiuual  discbai^e 
of  motor  impulses  in  some  way  stores  up  another  variety  of  force, 
we  do  not  know.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  victim  of  neurasthenia 
is  very  seldom  an  individual  who  daily  uses  his  arms  for  muscular 
work ;  with  this,  the  limit  of  hurtful  mental  work  is  seldom 
reached. 

It  seems  evident  that  arm  rather  than  leg  movements  are  essen- 
tia! to  increased  productive  power.  If  those  are  neglected,  the 
man  as  a  social  factor  <legenerates^  and  falls  a  prey  to  his  stronger 
fellow  man  in  the  race  for  supremacy  and  productiveness*  It 
may  be  remarked  that  American  gout, —  tliat  condition  of  the 
blood  which  causes  our  English  cousins  paiu  in  their  feet,  and 
Americana  universal  pains  and  increased  irritability, —  has  one 
sovereign  remedy  so  simple  that  few  will  take  it ;  and  this  is,  dailv» 
syslemutic  arm-exercise-  It  is  nature's  sedative,  for  which  she 
charges  nothing  the  next  day,  but  gives  us  sleep  instead  of  insom- 
nia, and  cheerfulness  in  place  of  discontent.  A  man  may  walk 
in  an  hour,  four  miles  on  a  city  side-walk,  and  reach  his  desk 
tired,  eachausted  of  force,  and  better  only  for  the  open  air  and  a 
alight  increase  of  the  circulation.  Had  he  spent  half  that  time  in 
a  well  ordered  gymnasium,  using  cbest  and  rowing-weights,  and 
after  a  sponge-bath,  if  he  had  gone  by  rapid  transit  to  his  office, 
he  would  have  found  his  work  of  a  very  flifferent  color,  easier  to 
do,,  and  taking  less  time  to  perform  it.  The  view  for  some  time 
held  by  Hartwell  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Sargent  of  ^J 
Harvard,  and  others,  that  arm  exercise  prevents  or  does  away  with 
nervous  irritabiiily,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  absolute 
capacity  for  mental  work,  has  not  been  sutliciently  urged  or 
accepted. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  cause  every  man  and 
woman  to  realize  the  importance  of  arm  exercise.  Make  it  com- 
pulsory in  schools,  and  popular  after  leaving  school.  If  one's 
occupation  does  not  require  it  in  itself,  muscular  exertion  of  some 
kind  ought  to  l>e  taken  daily  with  the  same  regularity  as  footl  and 
sleep ;  for  all  three  arc  necessary  to  the  fullest  development  of 
our  powers* 
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(2.)     KoisE. 

A  second  injurious  influence^  which  perUins  cxclaaivetj  to  city 
life,  is  incessant  noise.  This  may  not  be  very  intenne  at  any 
time*  but  when  continuous,  it  acts  as  certainly  upon  the  nervous 
system  as  water  falling  upon  a  harder  or  softer  stone.  Recent 
experiments  upon  animals  subjected  to  the  sound  of  a  continuously 
vibrating  tuning-fork  for  a  number  of  houi^s,  one  or  two  days  in  all, 
show  that  the  fimt  etfeet  is  tljat  of  an  irritant  to  the  nerve  centres, 
as  certainly  as  an  aei<l  or  an  electric  shock  is  to  muscle  fibre.  A 
secondary  visible  effect  is  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye. 

Tlic  noise  of  a  city  is,  at  first,  painful  and  confusing  to  one 
unaccustomed  to  it.  I  do  not  maintain  that  a  really  bad  effect  is 
at  once  apparent  upon  most  individuals.  When  people  are  sub- 
jected to  such  a  variety  of  influences,  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  and 
measure  tlie  result  of  one.  Not  infrequently,  a  change  from  a 
noisy  to  a  quieter  part  of  town  is  most  lH!nericial  to  especially 
.  aensitive  individuals.  Much  noi§e  is  unnecessary  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  most  useful  work.  It  mean»  waste,  wear,  and  tear  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  most  perfect  are  the  most  noiseless 
machines,  and  this  applies  i^o  the  social  organism  as  well.  The 
rattle  of  badly  built  wagons  over  poor  pavements,  the  ringing  of 
milkmens*  bells,  or  the  jangling  of  those  on  street  cars,  street 
cries,  and  the  like,  have  long  been  recognized  as  evils  in  European 
cities,  and  are  suppressed  in  many  [> lares.  In  certain  streets  in 
BerliUi  heavily  taden  carts  and  wagons  are  never  allowed,  and  !a 
Others  only  when  the  horses  walk.  In  Munich,  the  street  cars 
have  no  bells.  Recently,  in  New  York,  a  measure  has  been  under 
favorable  consi<{eraliou  to  abolish  the  ringing  of  milkmens'  bells, 
and  to  have  those  on  street  cars  taken  off.  The  immense  relief  to 
the  residents  of  a  street  in  Baltimore,  where  the  cars  run  every 
three  minutes  in  each  rlireclion,  when  the  l>clis  were  omitted  for 
several  weeks  on  accfiuut  of  sickness  in  that  street,  wilt  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

Every  one  will  instinctively  call  to  mind  boiler  makers  and 
workers  in  factories,  as  instances  where  men  work  for  years  in 
incessant  din  without  injuiT-  These  are  instances  like  those  of 
pearl  divers  and  miners,  and  show,  rather,  what  can  Ik?  endured 
!iv  ><»rnr  fh;in  uliut  is  lir^t  for  most*     Ou  the  other  hand,  we  bavts 
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all  known  individuals  in  whom  the  slightest  noises  cutise  abso- 
lute pain.  The  blowing  of  iocoraotive  and  factory  whistles 
within  eity  limits,  La%  been  al>olisbed  in  some  of  our  largest  UJiini- 
cipalities.  The  loud  ringing  of  church  bells  av  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  in  this  age,  when  every  one  knows  the  hour  of  prayer, 
hardly  recommends  the  religion  of  Good  Will  to  men.  All  thede 
unneoessary  noises  add  more  weight  to  the  over-taxed  nervous 
systems  of  raaoy  men  and  women  who  cannot  escape  them*  It  is 
certain  that  with  the  increasing  intensity  of  city  life,  and  its  con- 
sequent strain^  such  things  must  be  lessened,  as  far  as  compatible 
with  business  interests.  Suitably  enforced  municipal  regulations 
can  do  this.  Elevated  railroads  should  not  be  permitted  i»  streets 
where  men  and  women  live.  Under-ground  roads  should  take 
their  place  where  it  is  possible.  Certain  streets,  or  blocks  at 
least,  should  be  reserved  for  business  purposes,  others  for  dwellings 
alone,  and  heavy  wagons  allowed  only  on  the  first  named,  unless 
they  are  to  leave  their  freight  in  the  block.  Rattling  irons  and 
chains  should  not  be  allowed.  Pavements  should  be  tboroughlj 
laid,  and  then  kept  m  repair.  Londoners  tind  asphalt  the  best 
pavement  for  all  but  the  heaviest  trufHe,  in  spite  of  it^  being  very 
slippery  in  wet  weather.  The  other  advantages  far  outweigh  this 
one  disadvantage.  Horses  can  draw  much  heavier  loads  than  on 
Belgian  block,  with  loss  noise »  while  I  hey  are  the  deanest  pave- 
ments known.  Those  called  asphalt  pavements  in  America  are  a 
poor  imitation  of  wluit  our  English  brethren  enjoy.  Intelligeot, 
honest  city  government,  in  a  word,  will  give  us  health  jxb  well  as 
increased  business  facilities* 


(8)  Jaruing. 

A  more  hurtful  influence  of  city  life  is  one  that  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves.  Combined  with  the  preceding  two,  it 
completes  a  formidable  trio.  Very  few  realize  the  fact  that  we 
who  were  designed  to  tread  upon  soft  Mother  Earth,  have  bccH>nic 
a  race  of  dwellers  upon  rocks  and  stones.  In  walking,  the  jar  of  the 
fall  of  our  one  hundred  and  fift^-  pounds  comes  entirely  uiK)n  the 
heel,  since  it  first  strikes  the  ground.  The  ball  of  the  foot  and  the 
instep  serve  only  tu  raise  us  for  another  downfall,  small,  it  is 
true,  but  equal  to  the  weight  of  our  bodies  falling  through  one* 
half  to  one  inch  in  a  liltle  less  than  one  second.  This  shock 
would  be  sudden  ami    unbearuble,  but  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
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bones,  muscles,  and  ligaments  of  the  lower  limb.  The  chief 
dastic  di»tribtiting  springs  are  the  mass  of  unu&cled  ou  the  front 
of  Uie  thigh  and  that  on  the  front  of  the  leg.  These  deaden  the 
shock  much  as  two  great  lnd!a»rubber  bands.  The  ankle  and 
hip- join t!»  help  but  little,  while  the  curves  of  the  spine  and  the 
discs  of  cartilage  ijetwecn  tlie  vertebrae  aid  a  gxotkt  deal  in 
leaseoing  the  impact  of  the  body  with  tlie  ground.  This  bbock  in 
ordinary  walking  is  less  than  if  the  body  be  raised  one-half  or 
tbree-fonrths  of  an  inch  on  the  toes,  and  then  suddenly  let  ftil)  upon 
ttie  heels;  since  the  limb  which  is  put  forward  is  soniewiuil  like 
the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  if  we  imagine  a  wheel  consisting  of  an  axle 
and  spokes  alone.  The  brain  bears  almost  the  same  relation  to  its 
containin«r  bony  case,  the  skull,  as  the  bull  does  to  the  lup  m  the 
old-fashioned  cup-and-l)all,  whcrti  the  ball  is  tossed  into  the  air  aiid 
caught  to  its  cup  with  a  sharp  shock. 

If  any  one  doubts  tliat  there  is  a  distinct  and  decided  Jar  of  ilie 
brain  with  each  step,  let  him  walk  a  hundred  yards  when  the  brain 
is  slightly  over-sensitive  from  a  bad  cold  or  headache,  and  he  will 
observe  the  pain  each  step  causes.  Or  more  scientifically,  let 
them  place  (as  I  did  recently)  a  pedometer  inside  the  hnt  and  it 
will  register  everj^  time  the  heel  strikes  the  gronnd.  Fortnnatley, 
the  brain,  in  health,  does  not  perceive  these  slight  jars  to  its  own 
substance,  and  interpret  them  as  pain.  Nature  provides  one  more 
anatomical  precaution  against  jarring  by  slinging  u|r  the  brain  in 
it*  spherical  hammock,  the  dura  mater\  Now,  in  many  people, 
the  ill  etfeci  of  these  thousands  of  slight,  daily  concussions  accu- 
mulate ;  and,  after  a  time,  concur  with  other  causes  in  producing 
that  state  of  disability  called  nervous  exhaustion.  An  observaut 
man  may  see  at  one  side  of  any  stone  or  brick  side- walk  in  the 
01  ty,  wherever  there  is  soft  ground  near  by,  a  well-worn  path 
which  will  be  instinctively  chosen  by  pedestrians.  If  we  test  our- 
oarselres,  we  shall  find  the  chief  reason  of  our  choice  is  because 
it  Jars  us  less  to  walk  there  than  upon  stones  ami  bricks. 

Most  healthy  men  endure  ihese  cuncuasions  for  a  long  time 
without  very  serious  effects;  while  others,  who  suffer  from  them^ 
are  entirel)^  restored  by  enforced  rest,  provided  ihii  circulation  be 
at  the  same  time  maintuine«l.  It  is  not  iniproljablc  tliat  some  of 
the  long,  cob-web-likc  processes  of  the  nervo  cells  are  damaged 
by  being  shaken  for  months  and  years  over  city  pavements. 
StAti.^tics  upon  such  a  matter  are  almost  out  of  the  question  wharot 
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insufllcient  exercise,  noise,  and  jarring  of  the  nerve  centres  coin- 
bine  with  other  influences  to  overthrow  the  individual  or  to  lessen 
his  pnxluetivo  powers. 

If  it  be,  then,  injurious  to  some,  to  walk  daily  for  years  uportl 
stones  and  bricks,  and  less  so  upon  earth  or  softer  material,  IhisJ 
c?aD  be  remedied  in  two  ways ;  First,  by  changing  the  material  of  I 
our  side- walks  to  a  more  clastic  one.  Something  is  needed  for] 
pedestrians  which  will  be  durable,  yet  not  hard.  Some  of  the! 
varieties  of  asphalt  compositioo  are  elastic,  but  none  of  tbem  sufll^l 
ciently  duralile,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Nature  suggests  a  remedy,  in  a  second  way,  by  covering  ibQJ 
human  heel  itself,  where  we  find  a  vei^  elastic  pad  one-half  an  iochl 
thick,  to  lessen  the  jar  of  walking.  If  we  replace  the  perfectly  I 
bard  boot  heel  by  an  elastic  india-rubber  one,  we  provide  au  iucx-  j 
pensive  and  practical  remedy,  which  it  would  cost  the  wearer  butj 
a  few  cents  a  month  to  keep  in  repair.  This  cover  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  lessening  the  noise  of  hurrying  feet*  and 
preventing  broken  bones  in  the  winter  season*  If,  now,  our  city  J 
authorities  will,  at  some  future  time,  provide  gymnasia,  as  well  aa] 
libraries  and  parks,  make  our  large  towns  quiet,  as  well  as  clean,  j 
and  give  us  side-walks  more  like  Mother  Earth,  I  belieire  such  a] 
favored  community  will  produce  more,  and  lead,  collectively,  a| 
liappier  life  thao  most  of  our  modern  tow^ns  do  now. 
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f»R     ici      wn.UAM    IVOV1t8»   H.  D.|  A08I8TA}rT«riir«irMV    AT    THIS 

[^oannooALS  AMtutm*  sxw  youk. 
(Read  WMlaewlar.  8«pteailior  T,  imi.) 

The  problem  of  dGalmg  wilh  crime  Id  America,  Imdl>een  largely 
a  qaestion  of  admiDistration.  The  ^ron  and  cons  of  the  *' piece- 
piece  "  ayi^teii),  the  State  account  system*  and  the  contract  sygtein^ 
have  chielly  claimed  the  atteotion  of  our  legislators,  and  the 
|uestioD  is  now^  at  most,  simpty  one  of  the  midtifarious  ramifications 

our  complex  labor  problem.  Within  the  past  four  years  the 
citizens  of  New  York  have  witnessed  the  phenomenal  spectacle  of 
,  change  in  the  methotls  of  Conducting  our  prisons,  by  which  the 
>nricl  class,  which  was  more  than  self-supporting  between  1877 
and  1884  under  the  contract  system,  is  now  made  a  bunJen  on  the 
lax  payers,  to  an  amount  estimated  at  five  millions  of  dollars  in 
three  years »  And  by  what  arguments,  la  it  asked,  were  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  old  plan  able  to  bring  about  such  a  disastrous  change 
in  our  prison  policy  ?  Simply  by  raising  the  cry  that  Labor  was 
unjustly  competed  with,  and  so  we  "tax  a  thousand  farmers  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  wages  of  one  mechanic." 

It  were  nseleas,  however,  to  attempt  to  follow  the  vagaries  of 
Albany  legislators ;  and  the  matter  is  only  germane  to  our  present 
subject,  as  showing  tlie  manner  In  which  the  public  mind  its  most 
easily  affected,  and  ltd  total  disregard  of  all  quealiona  save  those 
directly  affecting  the  pocket.  For,  in  truth,  It  is  not  as  an  object- 
lesson  in  pemicions  political  economy  that  our  prisons  have  an 
exceeding  interest  to  the  scicntilic  mind  ;  liut  rather  that  there  la 
l>eing  played  there  a  drama  which,  for  mUTcst  ami  for  iro|K>rtance 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  race  equals  any  that  has  over  bceii 
enacted. 

With  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  (let  us  hope)  with  the 
'*  survival  of  the  fittvst*'  wc  are  all  familiar;  Imt  there  id  also 
another  struggle  going  on  in  our  midst,  witli  far  diflerent  results, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Sarmval  of  the  UnfilteM^  and  it  is  tlie 
question  of  the  criminal  as  a  distinct  type  of  the  human  species 
that  you  are  aaked  to  consi(h^r.     At  first  thought,  nothing  could 
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be  more  hideous  or  repulsive  than  an  inquiry  into  tbe  natural 
history  of  criDie;  but  the  questions  that  it  brings  up  and  the 
speculations  that  it  suggests  are  of  sucU  importance  that  we  lose 
nil  feeling  but  that  of  interest* 

Tu  this  uevr  science,  wliieh  considers  ttie  crimiaal  rather  than 
the  crime,  its  founders  have  given  the  name  of  Criminology^ 
which,  for  want  of  a  better,  we  may  accept,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  verlmlists.  To  Benedickt  in  Germany,  Tarde  m 
France,  and  Garofolo  and  Lombroso  in  Italy,  istlue  among  others, 
the  credit  of  raising  the  study  of  the  cnminal  to  a  secure  position 
in  the  science  of  Anthropology  ;  and  to  the  last  of  these,  Lom- 
broso, especial  distinction  is  due  for  his  masterly  study  od  tbe 
congenital  criniiuaJ.  His  IJUomo  DHlnquenU' ^  which  has  but 
recently  been  translated  into  French  as  L' Homme  CrimineU  l^  a 
classic,  and  to  him  must  be  given  the  credit  of  reducing  to  & 
system  our  knowledge  of  the  criminal  as  a  distinct  type.  His 
volume  of  eight  hundred  pages  fulfils  all  the  conditions  that  we 
demand  in  the  modern  scientific  treatise ;  that  is,  we  are  given 
the  embryology  of  crime,  the  natural  histor}*  of  the  criminal, 
the  anatomical  and  pliyaiologieal  peculiarities,  the  mode  of  life, 
the  sentiments,  passions,  morality,  religion,  intelligence,  language, 
literature,  writing,  and  speech; — the  psychology  in  fact,  of  a 
distinct  and  highly  individualized  class.  It  will  be  Lombroso's 
work  that  we  shall  be  chiefly  concerned  with,  and  it  will  be  his 
facts  imd  his  theories,  with  such  criticisms  as  others  have  mode 
on  them  that  will  be  considered. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  the  professional  criminal 
we  are  dealing  with  at  present ;  the  regular  inhabitant  of  our  jails 
and  prisons,  and  not  the  *'  criminals  of  occasion  "  as  the  French 
call  those  who  trip  but  once  or  twice  over  some  moral  stumbling 
block. 

Before  considering  the  cViminal,  it  were  worth  while  to  examine 
for  a  moment  crime  itself,  or,  rather,  what  our  author  calls  the 
emhrifolog^j  of  a'ime, —  that  is,  the  ejcistence  of  crime,  or  what  is 
tbe  e<)uivalent,  among  the  lower  organisms.  Analogies  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  chiefly  among  the  insectivorous  plants,  are 
sulJlciently  common,  but  only  of  importance  enough  to  merit  a 
passing  notice.  Among  animals,  many  of  the  crimes  of  our 
statute-books  find  their  exact  counteriiart.     Ferri*  found  22  van* 
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etiee  of  muMer  among  animaU,  several  of  wliicli  were  the  same  as 
those  for  wbicb  tbe  laws  provide  puDishmeot.     Murder  to  procure 

I  food  is  comraon,  and  murder  for  tbe  leadership  of  tbe  tribe  occurs 
among  horses,  bullsi  aud  stags.  The  new  arrivals  in  tbe  monkey- 
cages  have  their  teeth  aud  muscles  examined  by  the  others ;  and, 
if  these  are  lacking >  they  are  maltreated  with  impunity.  Canui* 
balism  is  common  among  rats,  mice,  and  fish ;  and  serpenta, 
porpoises,  and  rabbits  are  also  koowu  to  devour  one  another. 
Infanticide   and    [Sarricide   occur    among   crocodiles,    birds,   and 

I  monkeys,  and  even  amoug  cats,  dogs,  and  rabbita.  Ingenious 
thefU  are  common  among  apes  and  cats  ;  the  ktduapping  of  minors 
among  the  red  ants ;  and  the  substitution  of  the  young  with  the 
Buckoo,  which  lays  its  own  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the  sparrow, 

^AU  these  actions,"  says  Lombroso,  **  which  we  look  on  aa 
misdeeds  are,  in  reality,  the  necessary  results  of  heredity  and  of 

Lorganic  structure,  or  are  imposed  hy  vital  necessity  (as  in  the 
ciurder  of  drone  bees),  by  sexual  choice,  by  the  need  of  allaying 

Jdiscord  {uuirder  of  chiefs),  and  by  the  neecl  of  food  among  vora- 
cious animals,  such  as  wolves,  A  very  remarkable  criminal 
pndency,  due  without  doubt  to  congenital  alterations  of  the  head, 
found  among  the  most  docile  of  domestic  anlmaU.  Some  horses 
are  rebellious  to  discipline^  go  directly  contrary  to  command,  and 
retain  a  vivid  remembrance  of  harsh  treatment.  Horsemen 
always  maintain  that  these  bad  instincts  are  determined  by  a 
vicious  organization  of  the  brain,  aud  so  confident  are  the  Arabia 
of  the  hereditary  Inuismission  of  these  instincts  that  they  will 
not  admit  in  their  stud  the  descendants  of  these  affected  individ- 
uals.    The   same   thing   is   observed   among   elephants,  and   the 

^ff^juen  are  familiar  to  us  llirough  their  many  tricks,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  trusting  them.  Murdem  through  antipathv  are  common 
imong  the  females  of  the  anthro|x>td  apes  and  of  the  ourang 
^utang^  whose  animosity  leads  them  to  beat,  and  even  to  kill  one 
another,  Uh controllable  attack*^  of  rage,  crimes  through  passion, 
murders  from  love,  and  even  associations  of  animal  malefactors 
are  well-known  occurrencea  in  the  life-history  of  animals,  and  we 
even  find  crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  We 
see  thus  that  there  is  a\:ontinulty,  an  insensible  passage  from 
several  of  tliese  acts  that  we  have  called  criminal  to  those  that  only 
constitute  a  crime  for  man.  Thus  the  robberies  of  apes,  the 
animositic9  of  dogs,  and  the  murders  of  ants,  may,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  enter  into  the  category  of  murders  don©  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  that  which  is  done  for  obtaining  food,  or  which  results 
from  the  struggle  for  existence.  Even  the  murders  with  canni- 
balism, and  the  parricides  and  infanticides  which  are  ob^^erved 
among  some  species  (as  bears  and  wolves)  are  determined,  as  in 
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our  own  necesskieSt  by  the  sharp  competition,  for  the  excesslTe 
fecundity  woukl,  in  the  end,  be  hurtful  to  the  race.  In  this  cose, 
the  destroclion  of  the  individual  serves  to  maintain  the  species* 
It  is  the  same  as  id  the  eases  where  the  ill-nourished  new  bona» 
who  show  little  chances  of  living,  are  sacrificed.  The  frequency 
of  these  acts  among  some  species  proves  that  they  are  not  always 
abnormaU  Even  that  unprovoked  ferocity,  which  corres[K>uds, 
among  domestic  anlncaJs,  to  the  type  of  so-called  hrutal  ohduracy 
of  criminals,  may  be  explained  very  well  by  the  reproduction  of 
atavistic  tendencies,  or,  by  an  effect  of  the  organic  conditions  of 
the  brain,  such  as  shows  itself  in  the  bad  dispositioned  horse. 
And  what  difference  can  there  be  between  these  acts  and  the 
marders  that  sensitive  plants  commit  because  of  their  organic 
atrncture  ?  May  we  not  conclude,  then,  from  its  first  manifestation 
that  crime  19  inherent  in  the  conditton,<  of  the  omnnhm.  and  that  it 
is  the  direct  effect  of  these  f  " 

I  have  quoted  at  length  the  preceding  passages  from  Lombroso, 
becanse  they  touch,  at  once,  on  his  fundamental  proposition, — 
that  crime  is  the  mark  of  an  atavistic  tendency,  and  that,  in  the 
process  of  evolution,  crime  has  l)€en  one  of  the  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  the  struggle  for  escistence. 

When  we  come  to  study  crime  among  savages  and  our  Drst 
ancestors,  the  same  difOculty  presents  itself  as  in  the  study  of 
animals  ;  for,  as  with  these,  crime  among  savages  is  not  the  excep- 
don,  but  the  general  rule. 

Homicides  are  not  only  committed  with  impunity  but  are  often 
ordained  by  morality  and  religion,  and  furnish  a  title  to  glory* 
Fremediiated  abortion,  unknown  among  animals,  is  very  commoti 
among  savages.  The  excessive  increase  of  population,  compared 
nitb  the  natural  means  of  subsistence,  is  in  savage  life  a  continual 
peril.  The  same  causes  render  Infanticide  common  among 
savages ;  nnd  the  killing  of  old  people^  of  women  and  of  the  sick, 
and  the  abandonment  of  individuals  incapable  of  working,  such 
as  takes  place  among  animals,  is  again  the  result  of  an  excessive 
population.  Homicides  through  anger  or  caprice,  for  sacrificial 
purposes,  or  from  brutality  or  futile  motives,  from  a  desire  for 
glory  or  fhim  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  are  all  to  be  met  with  among 
savages. 

To  pass  from  the  savage  to  the  children  of  a  civilized  commu* 
nity  may  seem  an  unwarrantable  proceeding,  but  it  is  demanded 
in  the  present  ease  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  theories  we  are 
considering.    According  to  present  ideas  of  evolution,  the  child 
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in  its  growth  representd  in  epitome  the  life  hidtory  of  the  race ;  if 
the  natural  growth  of  the  child  is  stopped,  his  intelligence,  such 
as  it  is,  represents  the  maximum  of  tne  intelligence  of  his  remole 
ancestors  in  dome  period  of  their  evolution  ;  and  as  Moreau, 
Perez,  and  Bain  have  sliow|>»^'Lombrofto,  p.  99)  with  great  clear- 
ne83,  the  germs  of  moral  insanity  and  of  crime  are  present  in  the 
child  during  its  first  years,  not  as  an  exception  but  aa  a  general 
rule :  just  as  in  the  embryo  certain  forms  constantly  recur  which 
in  the  adult  are  monstrosities.  If  then  the  child  would  represent 
a  man  deprived  of  moral  sense,  this  would  be  what  the  alieuistfl 
would  call  a  ca-^e  of  moral  insanity,  and  the  criminologists  a 
congenital  criuiirmL* 

The  frequency  and  precocity  of  anger  in  chUdren  have  been 
shown  by  l*ere»;  and  in  the  same  way  vengeance,  jealousy  and 
lying  often  occur  at  some  period  of  the  child*s  growth.  We  may 
not  follow  Lombroso  through  his  study  of  the  lack  of  moral  sense 
in  children  and  the  similarity  of  these  perver^tens  to  the  manifes- 
tations of  so-called  moral  insanity,  but  one  instance  may  be  cited 
that  he  quotes  (p.  126)  from  EsqulroL 

*^  It  is  a  curious  case,  wljere  by  the  side  of  obscene  tendencies 
and  partly  caused  by  them,  there  was  a  fixed  idea  of  parricide. 
The  child  had  a  clear  and  precocious  intellect  and  furnishes  ns 
with  a  complete  example  of  moral  insanity,  and  of  criminality  in 
its  nascent  slate,  as  the  chemists  would  say.  The  girl  was  bright 
and  intelligent  and  from  her  fifth  3'ear  had  the  fixed  idea  of  killing 
her  mother  in  order  to  associate  more  freely  with  young  boys. 
The  discovery  of  these  ideas  made  her  mother  sick,  at  which  the 
child  told  her  that  she  hoped  she  would  not  get  well,  as  she 
would  then  have  her  mother^s  clothes,  or  would  buy  others  with 
her  money ;  that  in  case  her  mother  lived  she  would  hide  in  the 
forest  and  kill  her;  that  if  she  did  not  go  into  the  woods  she 
would  kill  her  with  a  knife  while  she  slept,  and  th^t  she  would 
kill  her  father  too,  so  that  he  could  not  put  her  in  priaon.  She 
had  a  good  understanding,  a  clear  idea  of  crime  and  a  wonderful 
cunning/' 

"  If  you  were  to  ignore  the  age,"  says  Lombroso,  '*  who  would 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  was  dealing  with  an  insane  peraoo 


*  Tlili  !■  IxnnbroM't  didtlDctlon ;  the  praMni  water  dots  not  wlsli  to  toaeli  bere  on 
the  laciotea  qtiefftJoD  of  morat  Ifuaniijf,  and  wlieo  tbe  tena  le  meotlooed  hereaTter 
It  I*  to  pr«eerve  tUe  contiDuliy  or  I^mbroio*(}  ftrgument, 

8«e  alMi  tbe  comaienc  of  Prof;  Em  lie  AcoUju  on  Lonibroeo*e  Mfnem,  in  Lei  DelU§ 
tt  h§  i*Hnw,  p.  15,    (,l"arl»,  Cb,  l>elagTaTer  ibSJ.) 
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and  not  with  a  criiDmal?    Give  a  little  more  force  to  the  muacles, 

and  a  little  more  streug:th  to  these  instincts  and  you  would  have 
the  most  cruel  forms  of  impulsive  and  reasoning  mania,  always 
united  with  a  most  intelligent  mind.  This  case  may  properly  be 
called  one  of  insanity,  but  such  cases  among  adults  would  rightly 
be  called  crimes.  From  every  side,  then,,  it  appears  that  In  their 
first  manifestations  crime  and  moral  insanity  do  not  offer  an^' 
difference," 

A  small  number  of  anecdotes,  however,  will  not  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  Instinct  of  cnme  occurs  among  children  to  the  same 
degree  or  even  greater  than  among  adults.  Consequently  the 
following  examinations  were  made  in  houses  of  correction  and 
children's  schools,  to  see  if  young  criminals  present  the  physical 
anomalies  found  among  adults.  Among  79  children ,  under  12 
years  of  age,  confined  in  houses  of  correction,  among  whom  were 
40  robbers,  27  vagabonds,  and  7  homicides  the  following  aDoma* 
lies  were  found  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  : — 


aO  bad  deformed  eATB, 

21  had  a  Bmall  and  retreating 
forehead. 

19  were    plagiocephalic   (with 
oblique  asymmetrical  skull). 

Ifl  bad  projecting  cheek  bonci. 

15  bad  raised  suturea. 

14  had  prominent  jaws. 

7  bad  a  raised  frontal  Binui. 
6  were  hydrocephalic. 

6  bad  oblique  viiioo. 

5  bad  itrabismaa. 

5  liad  arrested  development, 

4  bad  Tery  thick  bair. 

4  had  the  senile  phjsiogrnomy. 

4  were  ultra  dolichocephaloua. 

3  had  projecting  forehead^  as  well 
as  the  orbital  angle. 
3  bad  large  and  elongated  ears. 

5  had  scan  on  the  bend. 

8  were  ultra  brachycephaloua* 

1  une<iual 


2  bad  deformed  moutha. 
14  hid  asjmmetrical  faces. 
10  bad  the  forehead  covered* 
10  liad  the  physiognomy  of  crettna. 
9  were  goitrous. 
9  had  defc^rmed  noses, 
8  bad  small  and  glisay  eyet. 
2  were  prognathous. 
2  bad  deflected  noses. 
2  bad  retreating  china » 
2  had  sombre  aspect. 
2  had  cardiac  disease 
2  were  scroftilous, 
2  had  the  frontal  suture  remaining 
1  was  platycephalic. 
1  was  oxycephalic* 
I  had  premature  while  hair, 
i  had  enormous  face. 
1  had  superposed  teeth. 
1  had  exopbthalmia. 
1  nystagmus, 
pupils* 


Of  this  whole  number  only  7  (or  S,9  per  cent.)  had  no  abnor- 
mality of  constitution,  and,  as  regards  heredity,  46  per  cent,  had 
distinct  hereditary  anomalies.    For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  160 
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cbildren  of  the  communal  echooU  were  examined  with  the  fol- 
lowing resalts ; — 


With   normal  ph^aloal  cho^racterit- 
tlc«,    .         ,         .        .         .      62 

With  AbnormAl  physical  chAriict«r* 
Utica 27 

Witli  parents  honeit, 
**        •'        unknown, 
••         *•         Immoral, 

.  64 
.  18 
.     7 

Matturbators, 
11 

Withoat  phyalcal 
iLDomalies^     3 

With  phyiical  an- 
omalieSf          8 

'  With  parenta  honest, 
**         *♦        unknown, 
(*        **       immoral, 

.  3 
.  I 
.      7 

r- 

Semi^Idiotic, 

a 

'Without  physical 
anomalief,     4 

With  physical  an- 

^     omaiiei,          7 

"  With  parent*  bonett, 
*'        "        unknown, 
immoral 

.     5 

B 
< 

1 
Itobberii         6  - 

Without  phyiicai 
1      aoomaliet,      1 

With  phydcal  ao- 
o[nalIc$,          5 

r 

With  parents  honest, 
•*        *•        immoral, 

L 

.  2 
.     4 

Vag&bonda,  43 

Without  physical 
anomalies  ^    14 

With  phy»lcal  an- 
omalies,       29 

With  pansnta  honest, 
•*        **        unknown, 
*•        **        immoral, 

.  21 

.    17 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  thtd  table  ia  the  excessiire  number 
of  moral  anomaliea  among  these  children ;  and  we  shall  see  that 
the  only  supposition  that  can  be  held  regarding  them  id  that  with 
time  them  would  have  disappeaTed,  Among  the  criminal  children 
the  morbid  physical  characteristics  were  69  per  cent,  or  more  than 
double  the  number  among  those  who  had  no  moral  anomaly,  with 
whom  the  physical  anomalies  only  reached  30  per  cent.  The 
same  thing  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  morbid  heredity  among  the 
immoral  children,  where  the  bad  heredity  reaches  62  per  cent,, 
while  among  the  others  it  reaches  only  15  per  cent.  This  dilTer- 
once  would  appear  even  more  striking  if  the  children  who  are 
called  semi-delinquents  are  studied  (i.  «.,  the  masturbators  and 
robbers),  among  whom  the  physical  anomalies  reach  the  numbers 
respectively  of  72  and  83  per  cent.,  and  bad  heredity  70  and  66 
per  cent.  The  conclusion  that  Lombroso  feels  justified  in  drawing 
is  the  following  (p.  138)  : — 

The  moral  anomalies  which  In  the  adult  wonld  ooustitute  crimi- 
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nality  show  theniselves  in  children  in  very  much  larger  propor- 
tions and  with  tbe  same  signs,  due  especially  to  hei^editary  causes  ; 
these  same  anoiDalies  are  likely  to  disappear  later,  owing  to  the 
help  of  proper  education,  for  without  this  dUapfiearanec  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  explain  the  small  projX)rtions  of  the  critniual 
type  among  adults,  even  reckoning  the  ditfcrence  resulting  from 
mortality  and  the  number  of  ttiose  who  escape  the  laws,  Tbe 
psychical  anomalies  are  in  double  proportion  and  even  reach  a 
higber  number  among  the  young  persons  tainted  with  immorality, 
the  ratio  being  OU  per  cent,  among  these,  to  30  per  cent,  among 
tbe  normal, —  and  heredity  raises  this  proportion  to  triple,  or  53S 
per  cent,  to  15  per  cent. 

But  there  is  a  well  established  fact  that  psychical  anomalies  and 
heredity  may  occur  together,  although  in  leas  prt)portion,  in 
perfectlj'  normal  individuals,  just  hs  we  may  see  honest  children 
that  are  the  issue  of  bad  parents. 

Arrived  now  at  the  study  of  the  full  grown  criminal, —  wherein 
does  he  diflfer  from  his  more  honest  neighbor?  The  lines  along 
which  we  may  expect  to  find  a  divergence  from  the  normal  type 
have  already  been  foreshadowed  in  our  study  of  children  and 
savages.  Beginning  with  tbe  cranium,  the  capacity,  circumference 
and  angles  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  minute  measurements, 
but  of  these  only  the  bare  results  can  be  set  down  here.  Assum- 
ing, then,  that  all  the  conclusions  which  follow  are  based  on  tiie 
most  carefully  constructed  tables,  what  do  we  find?  As  regards 
cranial  capacity,  the  weigljt  of  authority  is  that  it  is  inferior  to 
the  normal,  although  this  one  point  is  not  so  well  establiahed  as 
the  other  physical  anomalies.  Criminals  are  marked  by  extremes 
of  cranial  capacity ;  the  greatest  numbers  being  of  small  crania, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  very  largest  is  one  of  their  characteristics* 
It  is  certain  that  in  the  intermediate  and  normal  capacities  they 
arc  wanting. 

We  cannot  follow  out  all  the  details  of  the  measurementa,  but 
may  record  at  once  the  conclusions  from  tlie  anthropometrical 
measurements  Ufion  the  cadavers  which  show  the  inferiority  of 
criminals,  especially  robbers,  in  cranial  capacity  (which  is  on  the 
contrary  enormous  in  certain  assassins),  and  in  the  circumference 
of  the  cranium  ;  they  are  also  inferior  in  the  exaggerated  cephalic 
index,  in  the  orbital  capacity,  in  tlie  marked  development  of  the 
jaw,  and  in  the  increase  of  the  dtameter  and  of  the  height  of  the 
face. 

Tbe   brain   shows    abnormalities  of   an   analogous  order;   in 
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general  the  volatne  is  inferior  to  the  nonnal  except  In  a  few  cases 
of  hypertrophy ;  and  the  convolutions  show  frequent  atavistic 
anomalies,  as  in  the  separation  of  the  ealcarine  fissure  from  the 
occipital,  the  formation  of  an  operculus  of  the  occipital  lobe,  and 
in  certain  absolutely  atypical  deviations  in  the  frontal  lobe. 

As  regards  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  Uie  delinquent  has  a 
taller  figure,  a  greater  stretch  of  arms,  a  more  ample  thorax,  a 
darker  head  of  hair,  and  a  greater  weight  than  in  the  normal  roan 
or  in  the  insane:  the  cranial  index  compared  with  the  ethnic 
index  is  exaggerated  ;  and  there  are  frequent  ct^nial  and  fae  al 
aayminetnes,  especially  in  ravishera  and  robbers,  but  these  are  not 
oo  oomnion  as  in  the  insane ;  less  frequently  than  in  the  insane, 
too,  he  has  atheroma  of  the  temporal  arteries,  abnormal  implanta- 
tion of  the  ears,  lack  of  beard,  nystagmus,  mydriasis  ;  prognathism, 
inequality  of  the  pupils,  deformed  nose,  and  projecting  forehead 
occur  in  equal  proportions  with  the  insane ;  more  frequently  than 
in  the  insane  or  in  normal  individuals,  the  delinquent  has  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  zygomatic  apophyses,  and  of  the 
Jaw ;  the  sombre  eye,  the  coarse,  black  hair, —  these  last  being 
especially  common  among  highway  robbers*  Jucendiaries  and 
robbers  always  have  a  figure,  a  weight,  and  a  muscular  force 
inferior  to  that  of  brigands  and  homicides  ;  blond  hair  is  common 
among  ravLshers  and  black  among  robbers,  murderers,  and  incen- 
diaries. A  study  of  the  photographs  of  criminals  shows  that  they 
are  sufBciently  characteristic  ;  that  the  physiognomical  type  of  the 
criminal  can  be  tixed  iu  twenty-five  i>er  cent,  with  a  maximum  of 
thirt3'-8tx  per  cent,  for  assassins,  and  a  minimum  of  six  to  eight 
per  cent,  for  bigamistB.  Photographs  also  show  the  frequency  of 
the  feminine  aspect  among  certain  robbers  and  paederasts,  and  of 
virility  among  certain  female  criminals,  especially  murderers.  A 
study  of  800  free  men  showed  that  there  were  sometimes  found 
among  them  degenerative  physiognomical  characteristics,  but 
these  usually  occurred  in  the  same  persons,  and  were  mauy  times 
justified  by  latent  criminality  or  by  cretin ic  degeneration.  The 
atudy  of  living  subjects  confirms,  although  less  exactly  and  less 
constantly,  tl»is  frequency  of  microcephalies,  of  asymmetries,  of 
oblique  orbits,  of  prognathism,  and  of  developed,  frontal  sinuses* 
It  shows  new  analogies  between  the  insane,  the  savage,  and  the 
delinquent  class. 

The  prognathism,  the  al)undant  black  and  crisp  hair,  the  scanty 
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beard,  tlie  common  browo  skin,  the  oxycephalous  head,  tlm 
oblique  eyes,  the  small  cranium,  the  developed  jaw  and  zygomaat 
the  projecting  forehead,  the  large  ears,  the  increased  stretch  of 
the  arms, —  these  are  the  new  characleristicB  which,  joined  to  the 
necroscopic  characteristics,  ally  the  EurojDean  criminal  to  the 
Australian  or  Mongol  type ;  while  the  strabismus,  the  cranial 
asymmetry,  and  the  grave,  histological  anomalies,  the  osteomata, 
the  meningeal  and  cardiac  lesions,  show  us,  in  the  criminal,  a  man 
abnormal  before  his  birth,  either  by  the  arrest  of  development,  or 
by  acquired  disease  of  difiTereut  organs,  especially  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  in  the  insane ;  and,  in  fact,  the  delinquent  is  a  veritable 
malade. 

Before  leaving  the  physical  anomalies  of  the  criminal  class,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  one  or  two  more  recent  researches  than 
those  we  have  been  considering.  ''At  the  nrst  Congress  of 
Bussiau  alienists,  within  the  year  (1887),  Dr»  Prascovia  N,  Taroov- 
skaia,  of  St.  Petersburg,  communicated  the  results  of  the  anthro- 
pometric examination  of  fifty  habitual  prostitutes,  who  had  all 
been  inmates  of  brothels  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  she  examined,  in  the  same  way,  fifty 
peasant  women  of  tbe  name  age,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
same  intellectual  devebpment,  etc*  The  result  of  this,  probably^ 
unique  investigation  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  1*  The 
prostitutes  presented  a  shortening  amounting  to  half  a  centimetre 
of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  skull.  2.  As  many  as 
eighty-four  per  cent,  of  habitual  prostitutes  showed  various  signs 
of  physical  degeneration,  such  as  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the 
skull,  asymmetry  of  the  face,  anomalies  of  the  hard  palate,  teeth, 
eara,  etc.  3.  In  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  prostitutes,  the 
parents  were  habitual  drunkards.  4.  In  eighteen  per  cent*  of 
cases,  the  prostitute  ejtamined  was  the  last  survivor  of  a  larg^ 
family  of  eight  to  thirteen  children,  alt  of  whom  had  died  at  an 
early  age.  5.  These  facts  afford  ground  fortlie  belief  that  prosti- 
tutes, as  a  class,  furnish  the  largest  contingent  of  subjects  predis- 
posed to  nervous  and  mental  affecLions,  * 

The  second  observation  comes  from  Italy  again,  which  has  been 
80  fertile  in  these  studies.  *^A  study  has  l>e€n  made  by  Dr. 
Peracchia  of  the  differences  between  criminals  and  law-abiding 
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eitizeDS  as  exhibited  bj  their  walk.  The  author  first  made  a 
number  of  observationa  to  determine  the  conditions  of  normal 
progression*  and  found  that  in  good  people,  the  right  pace  is  longer 
than  the  left,  the  lateral  separation  of  the  right  foot  from  the 
meridian  line  is  less  than  that  of  the  left,  and  the  angle  of  devia- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  foot  from  a  straight  line  is  greater  on  the 
right  side  than  on  the  left.  Comparing  these  results  with  those 
obtained  from  the  study  of  forty  criminals,  be  found  that,  in  the 
latter  the  pace  was  shorter  than  the  normal,  a  fact  which  did  not 
seem  to  coincide  with  the  greater  robustness,  or  Uoughoess/  of  these 
individuals.  The  left  pace  was  longer  than  the  right,  the  lateral 
deviation  of  the  right  foot  was  greater  than  that  of  the  left,  and 
Ibe  angle  formed  by  the  axis  of  the  foot  with  the  straight  line  was 
greater  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right.  It  would  thus  seem 
that,  in  general,  the  gait  of  the  criminal  betrays  a  marked  prepon- 
lerance  of  power  of  the  left  foot  over  the  right, —  a  true 
linistraliiy.  Dr.  Feracehia  has  not  only  distinguished  criminals 
ID  general,  but  has  laid  the  beginnings  of  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  various  sorts  of  evil-doers*  and  asserts  that  he  finds  a 
character istic  gait  by  which  he  is  able  to  distinguish  from  others 
and  fh^m  each  other,  thieves,  assa^sius,  and  raviahers/'^  This 
sinistrality  of  gait  is  in  accordance  with  another  fact  not  hitherto 
mentioned,  that  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  left-handed 
indii  iduals  among  criminals  than  among  honest  people ;  and  there 
is  also  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  ambidexters  among  them, 
tlie  number  being  three  times  greater  among  male  criminals  aud 
four  times  greater  among  female  criminals  than  among  honest 
people. 

Although  the  anatomical  and  physiological  peculiarities  of  the 
criminal  naturally  claim  the  chief  consideration,  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  the  sole  evidencea  of  atavistic  degeneration,  but  a 
detailed  consideration  of  the  others  will  not  be  possible  in  the 
present  paper. 

If  the  criminal  is  a  degenerate,  we  ought  to  find  distinguishing 
traite  of  savagery  in  his  habits  and  customs.  In  brief,  such  is  the 
ease.  Chief  among  these  customs  is  that  of  tattooing,  which 
occurs  much  more  frequently  among  them  than  among  honest 
people  of  the  same  amount  of  development.  Again,  their  sensi- 
bility is  much  more  obtnae,  all  the  sense  being  duller  than  in  their 
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boneftt  peighbors.     Their  physical  iusensibilitj  accords  well  with  ' 
that  of  savages,  who  are  able  in  their  iDitiatians  at  the  time  of 
puberty,   to   endure    tortures   that    a    white   man    could     never 
sapport.' 

To  the  student  of  morbid  psychology,  nothing  can  exceed  in 
Interest  an  inquiry  into  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  these 
unfortunates ;  their  instability,  their  vanity,  their  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, their  cruelty,  their  love  of  wine  and  gambling,  alt  are  set 
forth  at  length  for  him  who  cares  to  read.  Kven  in  their  writing, 
tiiey  are  not  as  honest  people  are ;  and,  in  the  frequency  with 
which  they  use  hieroglyphics,  it  is  possible  to  see  a  marked  sign  of 
atavism. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  in  every  community,  there  is  ii  clasa 
which  wages  persistent  war  against  civilization »  They  are  in  the 
world  but  not  of  the  world,  and  they  are  a  twiij  relic  of  barbarism 
as  much  as  ever  slavery  was. 

In  his  remarkable  study,  The  Jukes^  Mr.  R.  L.  Dtigdale 
baa  ahown  what  a  force  for  evil  one  woman  was,  and  the 
misery  and  crime  she  and  her  descendants  fastened  on  this 
State  through  many  long  years.  Every  city  is  raising  up  JviMb 
innumerable  to  fill  our  prisons  and  insane  asylums,  so  that  the 
social  waste  of  modern  civilization  is  a  spectacle  terrible  to  oon- 
template.  Through  many  struggles  and  with  many  baitings^  it 
has  now  come  to  be  generally  concedeci  that  when  a  man  has  certain 
anomalies  in  his  intellectual  sphere,  be  has  no  individual  rights, 
but  is  an  enemy  to  civilization  and  must  be  cared  for  as  such  to 
an  asylum.  He  is  not  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  that,  if  left  to 
himself,  he  will  do  no  harm  either  to  bimaelf  or  others,  but  the 
posaeaaion  of  certain  intellectual  faults  and  vices  ispnma/aeitf  < 
evidence  that  ho  must  not  be  given  the  chance. 

Will  the  time  ever  come  when  the  possession  of  certain  pAyifico/  \ 
anomalies  will  also  be  evidence  that  the  person   in  whom   they  i 
occur   is  au  enemy  of  the  race?     Will  the  law  ever  say  that  an 
individual  such  as  those  we  have  been  studying,  must  gi%*e  bonda, 
as  it  were,  that  the  community  shall  suffer  no  harm  from  him? 

The  temptation  to  dwell  en  such  a  pleasing  solution  of  preoeni' 
evils  is  great,  but  it  is  not  my  p&i  t  to  indulge  in  dreams  that  ODly 
others  can  bring   to   realities.    The   problem  is  one  for  Social  { 
Economy  to  solve,  and  Science  can  but  point  the  way. 
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DISSJISBS,    K.   T.    FOflT   OHADPATB    MBDICAL   SCHOOL,    VI«mJtO 
PUYBICUN    rO    BEl^LEVl'S    UOSPITAL. 

<1ieftfl  Wetlnesdajr  Bvenliig*  September  7,  xmi>) 

There  nro  few  sanitary  qciestions  more  f^indamen tally  important 
to  a  nation  than  those  which  concern  the  mind  and  nervous 
systeai*  Infectiouii^  fevers  cause  waate  of  life  and  money i  con- 
sumption decimates  the  rising  generations.  From  all  this  society 
ipeedily  recovers.     No  plague  ever  destroyed  a  nation.     But  on 

e  health  of  mind  and  the  nerves  depend  the  moral  strength ^  the 
intellectual  progress,  the  social  order  and  the  very  integrity  of 
national  institutions.  So  far  as  the  matter  was  related  to  public 
healthy  it  was  not  consumption,  or  cancer,  or  fevers,  that  caused 
the  decadence  of  Rome ;  but  the  fact  tJiat  the  frames  of  its  ruling 
classes  became  rank  with  degenerative  taints  and  that  morbid 
paasioDSi  criminal  impulses,  monia  and  convulsive  neuroses  sapped 
the  strength  of  the  nation.  The  nervons  system  alone  has  failed 
to  reach  its  ultimate  development  and  completest  differentiation. 
It  is  still  growing,  still  plastic ,  and  subject,  therefore,  most  seni^i- 
tively  to  the  influences  of  hcnxlity  and  environment.  We  have  the 
same  stomach  as  arboreal  man,  but  the  brain  grows  larger  with 
every  centurj',  or  ita  intimate  structure  becomes  more  finely  and 
delicately  organized. 

A  nation,  especially  a  young  nation,  should,  therefore,  watch 
with  anxious  care  the  development  and  increase  in  the  number  of 
panoDS  suffering  fV^om  the  chronic  neuros'^s  or  psychoses.  Where 
tliesQ  prevail  oixoeasively  it  means  that  a  nation's  youth  is  tainted, 
tbat  its  degeneration  and  decline  have  begun,  or  that  it  is  witheting 
in  a  neurotic  old  age«  liku  China  with  its  miUions  of  mecono- 
maniacs. 

1  have  said  enough  to  justify  an  Inlercat  in  the  problem^  one 
phase  of  which  I  present  tonight.  There  is  no  fact  more  well- 
establishtHjl  than  that  Uie  American  naliuu  poHsesjes  a  very  high 
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degree  of  nervous  sensitiveness,  and  that  its  percentage  of  chronicl 
nervous  and  mental  diseases  id  greater  than  the  avemge,  FuitherJ 
there  is  now  no  more  striking  social  feature  than  that  of  thel 
immense  tide  of  foreigners  which  swells  upon  our  shores. 

Do  the  two  facta  bear  any  relation  of  cause  and  effect?  Is  this 
a  conservative  or  injurioua  factor  in  our  national  health? 

Let  me,  to  begin  with,  cite  a  few  of  the  facte  now  quit^  well 
known^  regarding  the  matter  of  immigration. 

The  number  of  immigrants  which  have  come  to  this  country] 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Government  is  14,266,760,  the  annnali 
average  being  now  about  400,000.  In  the  last  13  years  thoj 
number  has  been  5,39G«416. 

In  1880,  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  population  was  15.3^ 
or  over  one-eighth  of  the  total  population,  the  actual  uumbei"s  being  : 

Kativea, 43,475.840. 

Foreign-bom 6,e7l>,U43. 

The  number  of  native  and  foreign-born  adults  is  shown  in  the 

following : 

Abovo  21 
je&ri  old, 

Native  whitefl, 15,000,000 

Forei^-bofTJ, 6,600,000 

In  other  words  the  foreign*born  make  up  over  one*fourtb  of  oar  I 
adult  white  population,  and  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  total  adult 
population. 

There  are   in    all    13,011*646    persons  of  foreign    parentage* 

The  percentage  of  foreign -born  is  greater  in  the  north  and  west 
where  it  ranges  from  46  to  52  ;  it  is  high  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States  (10  per  cent,  to  36  [>er  cent*)  and  it  ia  pmcti* 
cally  nothing  in  most  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Germans 
form  the  laigeat  proportion  (211.44  per  cent.),  the  Irish  next 
(27.76  per  cent*),  English  and  Welsh  11.17,  British  American 
10.74,  Scandinavian  6.59.  The  Irish  percentage  is  decreasing,  t tie 
German  continues  about  the  same,  that  of  all  other  couutriea  m 
decidedly  increasing. 

The  census  of  1880  shows  that,  while  foreign-born  citizens 
15|  per  cent,   of  the    population,   tJiey  furnish  more  than 
per  cent,  of  our  insane,  nearly  22  per  cent,  of  our  prisoners,  more] 
than  34  per  cent,  of  our  paupers  in  almshouseSt  and  nearly  44 
jHsr  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses  and  booses  of  correcttoD* 
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I  shall  consider  in  this  paper : 

1.  Tbe  relation  of  immigratioo  to  tbe  mental  diseases. 

2.  Its  relation  to  mortality  from  nervous  diseases, 

3.  Its  relation  lo  the  sick-rate  of  nervous  diseases. 

I.    ImMIGRATIOK   AMD   InSAXITT. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  immigration  and  iusanit}-, 
there  has  been  a  diligent  collection  of  statistics  and  some  very 
forcible  writing  to  show  that  the  class  of  persons  in  question  con- 
tributes immensely  to  swell  the  numbers  of  our  insane.  This 
impn^ssion  has  become  almost  a  popular  belief. 

In  1*^83  Dr,  Fralt  {JourntU  of  the  American  Medical  Associathn^ 
Vol-  1),  read  a  paper  upon  this  subject^  in  which  he  gave  the 
statistics  and  drew  conclusions  of  the  kind  just  referred  to* 

Tbe  following  tables  give  the  main  facts  on  this  point : 

18M.  I860.  1870.  1890. 

ia,6i>9     18,258     2n,ve5     65,651 

2,061       5,784     11,227     26.34C 

Batio  of  insane  to  sane- 

1800.  ISeO.  iSTO.  t8S0. 

Native,        ...        1  to  1545     1  to  1559     1  to  125B     1  to  6dS 
Foreign-bora,      «        *        I  to  1093    I  to    717     1  to    497    ItoSSO 

From  these  tables  the  deduction  is  made  that  our  foreign-born 
poputalion,  which  forms  one-eighth  of  the  aggi^egate  population « 
contributes  one-third  of  the  cases  of  insanity.  Further  investi- 
gation, we  are  told*  shows  that  the  largest  part  of  tbe  foreign-born 
insane  belongs  to  the  pauper  class.  In  counecttou  with  this  there 
ai*e  placed  the  facte  that  the  proportion  of  persons  of  unbound 
mind  is  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  known 
country  (except  Ireland),  being  in  1880  in  the  propurtiou  of  I 
insane  and  idiotic  to  21)7  persons  of  sound  miud. 

Ratio  of  sane  to  insane  and  idiotic  in  1880: 


Native  iasane,   , 
Forei^^born  insane. 


United  Statew, 

£ii|r,  ADd  Walec,    HeoUtD<l.    IrelaiitK 

1  lo  207 

1  to  3412            1  to  82a     1  to  200 

Kativei,      . 

1  to  S14 

Foreign-born, 

1  to  220 

While  our  aggregate  population  has  increased  two- thirds  in 
the  past  20  years,  the  insane  po^tulation  has,  it  is  said.  Increased 
fou refold.     The  immigrant  is  targel}*  blamed  for  this* 

I  propose  to  show  that  while  there  is  some  justice  in  this  v^icw, 
the  true  factH  have  not  been  yet  fairly  presented. 

To  begin  witli,  the  statement  that  tbe  foreigQ-boru»  while  form* 
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ing  one-eighth  of  the  aggregate,  furnishes  one-third  of  Ibe  itie 
population,  is  misleading.     Nine- tenths  of  all  insanity  occurs  fi^ 
adults,  less  than  one  per  cent*  occurs  in  persons  under  15;  and 
tbc  foreign-born  population,  as  is   shown   above,  makes  up  ove 
one-fouith  of  our  adult  population.     The   real   facts   are,  then»^ 
that  about   one-fifth  of   the   persons  of  the    age   susceptible  to 
tosantty  are    foreign-born,  ami  these  furnish  a    little  over  one- 
fourth  of  the    insane,  or  a  little  over  their  just  proportion. 

The  ratio  of  foreign-bom  insane  to  the  foreign-born  adulta  i 
.047%  and  the  ratio  of  native  insane  to  native  adult  whites  Is  .041%, " 
and  to  total  native  adults  .036%. 

A  concrete  illustration  of  this  line  of  reasoning  is  shown  in 
Massachusetts,  in  a  study  of  the  nativity  of  7963  cases  of 
Insanity  admitted  to  State  asylums  from  1871  to  ISSO^  incln-, 
sive  (Folsomi  Peppe/a  System  of  Medicine^  Vol.  V.,  p.  117). 

This  shows  that  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  population   in ' 
the  total  population  above  the  age  of  15  is  57%,  while  tlie  percent- 
age of  foreign-born  insane  in  State  asylums  is  43%,  a  difference  of 
6%  against  the  foreign-born. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  0gni*es  are  for  State  aaylnms 
and  that  in  the  private  asylums  and  hi  families  the  natives  have  a 
larger  preponderance,  the  figures  become  still  more  significant. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  for  nearly  all  the  northern] 
States  (compiled  from  U.  S.  Census,  1880). 


Maine.    .    .   . 

Vemtont  ,  , 
MassachusetU 
New  York  *  , 
Connecticut  . 
New  %Tersey  , 
Pennsylntnia 
Ohio  .... 
lllinni^  »  .  . 
Iniluina  .  .  . 
Mtiryljinil  .  . 
Miuiotiri .  ,  . 
Iowa  .... 
Minnetota  .  . 
Wiflconiin  .  . 
CallfurnlH  .   . 


F<ar  WDlu  of 

total  ftmilfin- 

twrn  pop. 

Fit  cmt.  of 
bonipofK 

Inane  10  la4»] 

liiMiia. 

Tout  luaw»». 

10 

12 

12 

1,542 

15 

18 

18 

1.015 

33 

34 

35 

5.127 

31 

39 

44 

14,111 

26 

81 

30 

1,723 

33 

40 

2,405 

16 

25 

25 

8.304 

14 

28 

27 

7,286 

35 

40 

5,134 

8 

14 

14 

2,530 

10 

ir 

13 

1,857 

11 

22 

24 

3,310 

19 

80 

83 

2,544 

52 

fi7 

6ti 

1,145 

14 

23 

27 

7,286 

36 

4B 

64 

2,503 

l-22ft 

1-249 
1-.251 
1-245 
1-326 

1-289 
1-232 
1-^J«0 

1-3S4 
1-334 
1-416 
1-305 
1-286 
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This  table,  of  whicb  the  statistics  are  trustworthy,  shows  that 
tho  immigrant  population  contributes  only  a  little  above  its  fair 
share  in  many  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  a  somewhat  larger 
excess  in  Western  States.  In  some  States  tConnecticut*  Mary* 
land),  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  is  even  below  the  number 
that  would  be  expected  from  the  adult  population* 

The  table  also  shows  that  States  having  a  large  proportion  of 
immigrants  do  not  necessarily  have  a  large  propoition  of  insane < 

For  example,  Maine  has  ten  per  cent.  foi*eign  population,  and 
a  ratio  of  sound  to  unsound  minds  of  1-^26.  Minnesota  has  a  per 
cent,  of  5:^  of  foreign-ix>rn,  and  a  ratio  of  1-416^  or  live  times  as 
many  foreign-bom  and  one-half  as  many  insane  proportionately* 

There  can«  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  immigrants  do  increase 
the  amount  of  insanity  somewhat,  because  they,  as  a  cla^is,  suffer 
from  poverty,  exposure,  venereal  disease^  and  the  etfects  of  alco- 
holic indnlgence,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  exciting  causes  of 
insanity' ;  and  because  certain  races  of  immigrants,  probably, 
oome  to  this  country  unequJ  to  the  stniggle  for  existence  in 
America.  For  there  is  no  doubt  a  racial  element,  as  I  shall  show 
later,  in  the  production  of  the  excess  of  insanity  and  nervous  dis- 
disease  in  America*  Insanity  is  the  product,  almost  equally,  of 
environment  and  hereditary  tendency.  Some  races,  owing  to 
inferiority  of  nervous  constitutious,  are  especially  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  environment,  and  propagate  and  accumulate 
morbid  teudenctes. 

Nations  and  races  in  their  development  also  appear  like  indi- 
viduals to  have  pli} siulagicsl  crises  of  birth,  adolescence, 
climacteric  and  senility  when  deciiy  is  [^resent.  All  races  develop 
mental  disease  in  excess  during  these  times-  America  is  in  its 
udolesoent  crisis,  and  in  its  social  life  there  are  more  exciting 
causes  of  insanity  than  among  the  maturer  nations  of  Europe* 

On  the  other  hand,  France  seems  to  be  in  a  climacteric  period,  for 
she  develops  an  extraordinary  number  and  variety  of  the  degener- 
ative, nervous  disorders*  It  haw  seemed  to  me  that  England  is 
nearing  this  period.  The  Irish  have  an  abnormally  excitable, 
nervous  system  and  a  phenomenal  amount  uf  insanity*  Ceitain 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  tacc  appear  to  be  in  the  degenerative  stage 
of  racial  life* 

1  am  sure,  however,  that  the  majoniy  cif  our  foreign-born  popula- 
tion brings  with  il  no  pMychopulhlc  tendencies* 
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The  exact  influence  of  different  immtgrant  people  in  modirjing 
the  forms  (not  the  total  amount)  of  insanity  is  diffleult  to  estimatd 
exacUj.  According  to  Mr.  Wines^s  statistics  (U.  S.  Cenaofl, 
IS80),  the  foreign-born  ioerease  the  proportion  of  mania,  and, 
perhaps,  of  general  paresis  and  alcoholic  insanity  in  our  asylnms. 
In  particular,  according  to  Spitzka,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  develops 
general  paresis,  the  Germans  melancholia,  the  Jews  hebephreniay 
and  epileptic  insanity* 

II.     As  TO  THE  Question  of  Immigration  and  Nervocts  Diseases. 
The  vital  statistics  of  the  last  United  States  Census  give  us 

the  mortality-rate  from  nervous  diseases  in  the  different  States,  in 
the  principal  cities  and  in  persons  of  Irish  and  German  parental* 
The  only  way  in  which  we  can  arrive  at  conclusions  regarding  the 
foreign-born  is  by  comparing  the  death-rates  in  cities  where  the 
percentage  of  foreign-born  is  great  with  that  of  cities,  and 
in  the  country  where  it  is  small ;  also  by  comparing  the  ratea  in 
different  States ;  as,  for  example,  in  certain  New  England  States^ 
where  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  is  only  ten  with  that  in  other 
Northern  States,  where  it  is  over  fifty.  In  order  to  exclude  the  j 
error  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  smaller  proportion  of  foreigo- 
born  minors,  and  that  a  large  part  of  nervous  mortality  occurs  in 
children,  we  can  compare  the  mortality  ratios  of  certain  special 
nervous  diseases  which  cause  death  chiefly  among  adults*  * 

Finally,    in   a   few  cities  of  which  New  York  is   an    example*  ' 
We  have  the  moitality^rate  from  different  diseases  and  the  nativity 
given  also. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  fii-st  with  regard  to  the  general  preva- 
lence of  nervous  diseases. 

In  Kngland  the  percentage  of  mortality  from  these  diseases,  on 
the  total  death-rate,  is  13.4 ;  in  the  United  Slates,  15.4.  So  farns 
I  have  been  able  to  collect  the  facts,  they  show  that  the  percentage 
has  been  gradually  increasing  in  both  countries  in  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  that  this  country  has  an  unusually  high  as  well  as  pro-] 
gressively  increasing  deatli-rate  from  these  disorders.  This  rate  iai 
I>oor  index,  however,  of  the  actual  amount  of  nervous  diseases  , 
which  affects  native  Americans,  since  a  great  proportion  of  this 
class  of  troubles  are  functional  in  character,  and  aie  not  fata], 

^  Foar-fifthA  of  fleatlia  from  epileptyand  09.7  per  cent  of  iie«tbi  from  apoplex^r  , 
tnd  paralysis  occur  in  aduit^.  60  per  coufc,  of  deaths  frotu  nerroas  diaeaiefl  oceiix  In  j 
persons  under  ten  yean  of  age. 
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Since  over  half  of  the  nervons  mortality  is  from  convulaions 
and  meningitis  occurring  lu  children,  it  is  only  a  study  of  the 
death-rates  of  special  diseases  such  as  occur  in  adults,  that  will 
ftirntsh  much  direct  hclp*^  ia  the  matter  under  coosideration. 

The  following  tahle,  compiled  from  the  U*  S»  Census,  shows  the 
percentage  of  foi*eign-born  population »  the  percentage  of  deaths 
iVom  nervous  diseases  in  the  total  deaths,  and  the  percentage  of 
deaths  from  apoplexy*  and  epilepsy  iu  the  total  deaths  from  nerv- 
ous diseases. 


i  iMTiqg  ft  per  emL  of  rontgn^torti  10  or 
tkckiV. 


P«r  cenL  of  ileilht 


MjLtne  ,  *  •  .  , 
New  lliimpjhire . 
Vermont  .  ,  ,  . 
Pi*nn(iylvania  .  . 
DclAwmre,  .  .  < 
Indiana.  .  •  .  . 

Ohio 

Mnrvtand ,    ,    . 
Miisourl   .   ,    .    . 


eiftlPV  bftVlAf  •  P«u  nnr.  mb*\^ii  |«. 


Connt*clicut 
Mttinesotii 
MjusachuselU 
NewTofk    . 
Klioi]<!  Ttliini] 
CiiHforniii .   . 
Wiaconsin    . 


These  fignrea  have  no  great  claim  to  acouraoy  and  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  sugcrcstive*  So  far  as  they  go,  they  appear  to 
show  that  the  death-rates  from  all  nervous  diseases,  and  from 
special  diseases  like  apoplexy  and  epilepsy,  is  not  much  greater, 
on  the  whole,  in  States  with  a  large  foreign  population  than  else- 
where. 

The  census  statistics  show  a  larger  pruportiou  of  deaths  from 
nervous  disease  in  the  country  than  in  large  cities,  a  fact  due  to 
the  larger  number  of  adults  proportionately  in  cities* 

The  only  fdnctional  nervous  disease  which  caosea  death  Tery 
often  is  epilepsy .  Blr,  Wines'a  tables  show  that  epileptic  insanity 
is  commuii  in  iiaiive  Americans,  they  furnishing  tive-sixtlis  of  the 
I 
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mortality  from  tbis  disease.  (See  later.)  The  reports  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health  show  that  the  mortality  from  this 
disease  and  chorea  is  rather  less  proportioo  among  natives  than 
among  the  foreign  born  of  this  city-  The  mortality  from  serious 
organic  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  such  as  inflammations, 
degenerations,  and  apoplexies  has  been  steadily  greater  in  this 
city  among  the  foreign-born. 

The  only  conclusions  to  be  reached  regarding  tbis  part  of  our 
subject  are  (1)  that  evidence  exists  showing  a  greater  proportional 
iQortality  in  large  cities  from  nervous  diseases  of  adults  among 
foreign-born  than  native  adults ;  (2)  in  the  whole  population,  the 
death-rate  from  all  nervous  diseases  is  much  greater  among  natives^ 
because  of  the  excess  of  such  deaths  among  children;  (3)  the 
data  on  which  to  draw  further  conclusions  are,  as  yet,  meagre ; 
but,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  indicate  that  outside  of  large  cities, 
the  death-rate  from  the  nervous  diseases  of  adults  among  immi« 
grants  is  proportionately  low* 


III.     Immigration  and  tots  Sick-Rates  of  Nervous  Disbase8« 

In  studying  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  have  tried  first  to  dete# 
mine  the  ratio  of  natives  to  foreign-bom  among  those  who  seek 
medical  help  in  our  northern  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  proix>rtion  of  native  and 
roreign-lx>rn  patients  among  25,169  patients  in  general  hospitals 
in  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and  New  York. 

Ho«piUil.                       Your.  Native.            Foreign-bom, 

Cincinnati  Hospital  ......  .ISSG  2288  1954 

Masaachusetts  General  Hoftpital    1866  718  69S 

1870  5S4  718 

1886  ISIS  13d7 

Roosevelt  Hospital 1S71  212  517 

1873-1  i9Q  930 

1879-80  e&9  900 

Freabyteri&n  Hoipital  ....  1872-4  S6  1^7 

1883-4  400  084 

BeUcTUC  Hofpital 1S8C  4000  7000 

10,849  i4,a2a 

This  gives  a  ratio  of  native  to  foreign-bom  of  about  five  to 
seven. 
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This  ratio  is  for  in-patients  only.  The  nativity  of  oat-patients 
at  the  Out-patient  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  at  six  large  dispensaries  in  New  York  City  embracing 
245,013  ca»e8,  and  covering  the  years  18G0  to  1886  is 

Nativcf.  Foreign-born. 

This  gives  a  ratio  of  about  seven  to  nine ;  if  we  were  to  exclude 
children,  it  would  be  as  high  as  seven  to  ten.  (It  may  be  said 
incidentally  that  all  the  reports  show  a  rather  rapid  Increase  in 
late  years  of  native  rnedicul  paupers,  this  increase  being  due 
largely «  I  believe,  to  the  presence  of  the  children  of  the  foreigo 
born») 

The  figures  above  given  show  that  among  the  sick  poor  there  is 
a  considerable  excess  of  the  foreign  born.  The  fact  that  a  great 
many  dispensary  patients  are  children  lessens  the  apparent  number 
of  foreign-born  very  considerably. 

Does  the  same  ratio  hold  for  those  sick  with  nervous  disorders? 

This  is  a  very  dilBcult  question  to  answer  positively,  I  have, 
however,  collected  the  statistics  of  nativity  of  4217  cases  of 
nervous  diseaae,  as  follows : 


North  Eaatern  Di«pcn«<iry,  1881-86, 

Post  Gradunte  School,  1883-^G, 

Bellev,  Ho8p*.OutPt.  DepL,  1877  And  1886, 


;«tlf«« 

ForelciirlioiiL 

(44 

1060 

702 

783 

425 

760 

10T5 


2548 


^Tbi8  gives  a  ratio  of  a  little  over  two  to  three,  a  proportion 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  for  general  diseases.     The  difference, 
considering  the  smaller  number  of  children  in  this  class,  is  small. 
In  other  words,  more  foreign-b(»rn  patients,  proportionately,  seek 
^-    treatment  for  nervous  disorders  than  for  general  diseasea,  and 
H    there  is  a  slight  special  tendency  to  nervous  disorders  among  the 
^     poorer  immigrants* 

I  should  place  very  little  value  on  such  statistics,  though  labo- 
riously and  carefully  collected,  if  they  were  not  in  accord  with  my 
own  personal  obsen^ations,  with  the  results  of  other  inquiries  and 
with  a  priori  considerations.  In  my  own  practice  it  is  true  that 
the  bulk  of  my  patients  are  Americans,  but,  considering  the 
number  of  the  foreigo-liorn  who  can  afford  to  seek  private  medical 
advice,  the  proi>ortion  of  it  is  decidedly  large. 
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Furthermore,  tbe  AmencanB  suffer  much  more  from  functional 
nervous  disease  and  immigrants  from  organic.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  due  to  the  relatively  bett42r  social  condition  of  natives,  it  is 
a  fact  ID  which,  I  think,  all  neurologists  will  agree. 

But  though  immigrant  population   is  at  tirst   less  subject  to 
functional  disease  and  more  subject  to  organic  nervous  diseases. 
In  the  succeeding  generation  when  they  have  accumulated  sii0l-  ' 
eient  to  live  better,  the  functional  diabases  appear,  and  in  some 
classes  in  excess. 

Such  views  above  stated  are  quite  in  accord  with  the  fact  that 
the  immigrant  has,  as  a  rule,  duller  and  more  insensitive  ner%'es. 
He  belongs  to  the  class  that  works  most  with  the  body  and  that 
lives  an  animal  life.  It  is  not  the  nervous  system  which  gives  oat 
first  under  conditions  of  poverty  and  bad  living,  but  rather  the 
vascular,  digestive  and  eliminative  organs.  Later,  when  the 
stomach  and  general  nutrition  are  better  cared  for,  the  nerved 
yield  to  the  stress  of  competition  work. 

It  will  be  seen,  I  think,  that  I  have  taken  a  conservative 
view  of  the  relation  of  immigration  to  insanity  and  nervous 
diseases.  I  think  that  the  figures  which  have  heretofore  been 
given  exaggerate  the  share  of  immigrants  in  increasing  insanity* 

The  influence  exists  and  is  important,  but  it  is  not  immediately 
and  directly  a  large  one. 

Similarly,  the  direct  Influence  of  immigration  in  increaaiog 
nervous  disease  is  not  great,  and  'it  acts  in  a  peculiar  way.  It 
increases  organic  nervous  diseases.  The  chronic  functioDAl 
nervous  disorders  occur  mostly  among  natives,  and  the  children  of 
immigrants.  But  —  and  here  is  an  important  point  —  certain 
classes  of  immigrants  in  the  second  and  third  generation  develop 
I  believe,  the  functional  neuroses  as  well  as  insanities  to  a  lai^ 
extent.  Not  all  ilo  this  in  the  same  degree,  and  the  variations 
depend  upon  the  races  which  are  imported  here.  Some  mix  with 
the  native  population,  improve,  and  grow  strong.  Others  do  not 
seem  to  thrive,  but  rnpidly  develop  nervous  and  mental  disorders. 

Besides  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  as  Dr.  Kicrnan  lias  pointed 
out,  that  our  country  attracts  a  considerable  number  of  errabuod 
lunatics  of  criminal,  artistic  and  socialistic  types. 

With  regard  to  their  racial  tendencies  to  nervous  and  menlAl 
disease,  1  speak  with  mucli  caution  ;  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  following  facts  are  approximately  true : 
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The  Celtic,  including  the  Gaelic,  Welsh,  Irish  An<j  North  French 
races  represent  an  early  offshoot  of  the  Indo-GermaDic  peoples. 
Tbey  left  their  home  in  Asia  early  and  travelled  to  the  shores  and 
lElaiids  of  north-western  Europe  before  they  had  reached  the 
matarity  that  would  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  at  the 
8ame  time  make  intellectual  progress-  They  were  never  able  to 
reach  a  full  development.  These  races,  unless  they  have  mixed 
with  others,  have  never  furnished  the  ripest  and  noblest  examples 
of  human  or  national  development.  Witness  the  history  of  the 
Highlanders,  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  of  the  Celts  of  Northern 
France,  These  are  relatively  immature  races.  They  have  never 
organized  stable  government  or  contributed  largely  to  human 
progress.  Brought  to  this  country  and  placed  in  contact  with 
the  whirl  of  an  intensely  active  civilization,  they  succumb  to 
nen'ous  disorders.  The  Irish  are  not  an  introspective  race  and 
do  not  easily  become  hypochondriacal,  or  neurasthemic.  But  they 
do  develop  insanity  and  organic  nervous  diseases  largely » 

The  French,  though  a  race  to  whom  national  genius  has  been 
given  by  mixture  of  Celtic,  Gallic  and  Roman  blood,  has  become 
intensely  neurotic.  Originally  de\'eIope<l  from  an  excitable  race, 
it  seems  to  be  burning  itself  out  and  to  be  nearing  now  a  premature 
climacteric.  The  Iberian  race  of  Spain,  and  perhaps  Portugal,  is 
apparently  decadent.  The  Portuguese  in  this  country  seem  to 
suffer  excessively  from  nervous  disorders*     (Putnam*) 

Of  the  Arabic- African  race,  two  branches,  the  African  i>emites, 
including  the  Egyptians,  Nubians,  and  Abyssinians,  and  the 
Asiatic  Scmit*^s,  including  Syrians,  Hebrews  and  Phrenieians  have 
made  a  name  in  the  world's  history.  They  have,  for  tlie  most  part, 
staid  near  their  place  of  origin ;  there  they  have  had  full  oppor- 
tunities in  a  salubrious  climate  to  mature,  to  aecoinplish  uational 
work,  and  then  to  decline.  These  races  are  now  in  ajj  apparent 
decadence,  the  more  surely,  the  more  pure  the  blood  has  been 
kept. 

Certain  branches  of  the  flebrew  race,  and  the  Syrians  and 
Egyptians,  show  this  very  distinctly.  The  Hebrew  race  baa 
by  inter-breeding  produced  some  of  the  roost  brilliant  minds  the 
world  has  known,  but  many  branches  of  it  are  rank  with  neuroses. 

The  foregoing  will  suggest,  what,  to  my  mind  are  the  factors 
that  are  to  be  consitlered  in  studying  the  subject  of  our  nervous 
hygiene   In  relation  to  immigrntion.      Keep  out   inferior  laoes, 
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ira mature  races,  decadent  races  us  much  as  possible.     Restrict  ' 
immigration  sufllcleiUlj^  to  prevent  our  liavingan  undue  proportioo 
of  paupers  and  of  the  lowest  classes. 

The  mixture  of  races  who  are  oq  the  saoie  plane  makes  a 
stronger  racej  witness  Anglo  Saxon  and  low  German.  The 
mixture  of  higher  races  with  the  inferior  makes  a  product  worse 
than  either.  The  mulatto's  brain  for  example  is  smaller  than  that 
of  the  negress  or  the  white  man,     (Quatrefages.) 

The  Negro  and  the  Mongolian  are  inferior  races ;  we  cannot 
make  them  better  by  intermixture  with  the  ludo-Germanie.  Keep 
out  the  Afncan  and  the  Chiiiese  and  Turks,  therefore. 

Of  the  CaucHsian  race  the  Asiatic  and  African  Semites  are  most 
remote  from  us  racially  and  most  difficult  to  mix  with  safe  results. 

The  Celtic  race,  whether  found  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
North  France,  is  an  immature  one,  and  of  highly  sensitive  organ* 
ization.  It  is  not  a  good  one  to  introduce  into  this  country  in 
large  quantity. 

1  have  already  in  the  last  pages  of  this  paper  practically 
summarized  my  conclusions.     To  repeat  they  arc  : 

1.  The  statements  as  to  the  excessive  influence  of  immigraDts 
in  increasing  nervous  disease  are  based  on  an  incorrect  study  o^ 
statistics. 

2.  The  immigrants  do  slightly  and  directly  increase  the  amouot 
of  insanity  out  of  proportion  to  this  native  i^opulation. 

3.  Immigration  increases  insanity  indirectly  through  infloeQce 
on  social  life  and  through  introduction  of  poor  nervous  stock. 

4.  Onl}'  a  portion  and  certain  special  races  have  these  tendencies 
to  nervous  and  mental  disease. 

5*  The  portion  probably  Includes  all  Mongolians,  the  Asiatic 
and  African  Semites,  Celts  and  Iberians. 

6,  Immigrants  develop  a  slight  excess  of  organic  nervous 
diseases,  but  fewer  functional  nervous  diseases  proportionally 
than  natives, 

7,  Portions  (the  neuropathic  races),  however,  soon  develop 
functional  nervous  diseases  to  excess  in  their  children, 

8,  In  studying  the  subject  of  regulating  immigrations,  racial 
tendencies  to  disease  should  be  considered. 
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Discussion  OP  DB.  DANA'S  PAPER, 

[It  should  be  remarked,  before  giving  an  abstract  of  the  debate 
on  this  ititeresting  Paper,  tfiat  its  statistical  portion  has  beea  re- 
written to  some  extent  since  it  was  read,  and  therefore  that  the 
criticises  then  made  do  not  fully  apply  now*  But  there  are  still 
discrepant  and  perplexing  statistical  assertions,— >  as,  for  example^ 
this:  *'The  ratio  of  foreiga-born  insane  to  the  foreigo-born  adults 
is  7,5  per  cent.,  and  the  ratio  of  native  insane  to  native  adults  Is 
7.2  per  cent."  The  figures  previously  given  do  not  show  this,  for 
while  the  whole  adult  population  (over  fifteen  years)  in  1880  was 
about  30,212,000,  aLd  the  foreign-born  adults  less  than  6,200,000, 
the  foreign-born  insane  are  given  as  26,346^  out  of  a  total  of 
91397  insane  persons.  The  ratio  of  this  aggrejojato  to  the  whole 
adult  population  is,  therefore,  .00304 ;  while  the  ratio  of  the 
foreigo*born  is  .00425,  and  that  of  the  native  born  Ql^\y  .00273. 
The  ratio  of  the  foreign- born  iusane  to  the  native  is,  therefore, 
425  to  273,  or  nearly  double.  In  fact,  however,  the  relation  to 
Insanity  of  the  persons  of  foreign  pareniage^  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  foreign  bom;  uud,  as  the  latter*  in  1880,  were  only 
6,679,943,  while  the  former  were  estimated  by  the  census-bureau 
at  13,01  U64G,  or  nearly  twice  as  many,  it  is  evident  that  ratios 
based  only  on  the  distinction  between  Amp.ncan  born  and  forevjn 
born  cannot  have  much  statistical  value.  And  herein  lies  the 
tendency  to  error  in  the  calculations,  both  of  Dr.  Dana  and  of 
Dr.  Pratt,  The  EDrroR.] 


Abstract  of  the  DtscossroN. 

Mr.  F\  B*  Sakiiokn  :  The  valuable  |mper  to  which  we  have  just 
listened,  deals  with  a  subject  of  extreme  statistical  ditticulty,  and 
it  is  doing  Dr.  Dana  no  injustice  —  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
if  I  am  wmng  —  to  assure  this  audience  that,  if  he  will  examine  his 
figures  carefully  and  couiparativel3\  he  will  liud  that  they  do  not 
bear  out  all  hiscuuclu^ions.  The  Cen!ius  of  1880,  although  more 
accurately  taken  ami  tabulttlcd  than  auy  other,  cannot  be  depended 
on  to  give  the  exurt  percentage  of  native  and  foreign  population 
in  any  single  State,  much  less  in  the  whole  country.  VVhen  wo 
eome  to  tlic  vital  stiitistics  of  this  census, —  those  which  relate  to 
ditHUiee  and  death,— we  shall  Ond  them  so  imperfect,  from  the 
very  nattire  of  the  case,  that  no  important  conclusions,  except  of 
the  most  general  nature,  can  be  drawn  from  them.     If  it  should  be 
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asserted  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Foster  Pratt  (whose  statemeuta,  I 
think,  are  quite  as  extreme  as  any  which  have  been  made  tonight), 
that  the  alien  races  in  this  country  are  ?e«*  subject  to  insanity  and 
neiToiis  diseases  than  those  [iersous  who  can  projjerly  be  called 
natives  of  the  Uniled  States, —  then  1  should  say  that  the  whole 
experience  of  persons  familiar  with  insanity  in  this  country  would 
contrndict  such  an  assertion.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  nation- 
alities in  Europe  —  the  Irish  and  Scandinavian,  for  example  — 
exhibit  much  niore.insanily  than  other  nationalities,  for  example,  the 
Germans  and  Hollanders.  In  Massachusetts  (with  the  condition  of 
whieh^  in  this  respect,  1  am  well  acquainted),  there  is  much  more 
insanity  among  persons  of  Irish  parentage  than  among  those  of  the 
old  New  England  stock  ;  and  the  accumulation  of  the  insane  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  is  very  largely 
owing  to  the  accumulation  there  within  forty  years,  or  since  the  great 
Irish  famine,  of  persons  oflrish  origin  and  descent.  The  Scandina- 
vians, also,  in  New  Engknd,  show  a  greater  tendency  to  insanity 
than  the  native  New  Eu glanders.  If  Dr.  Dana  will  refuse  to  take 
statistics  for  more  than  they  are  really  worth  — and  on  this  aub- 
ject  they  are  really  worth  very  little,  so  far  as  the  census  of  1880 
is  concerned  —  I  think  he  will  revise  some  of  his  statements,  and 
will  find  himijielf  more  nearly  in  agreement  with  l)r,  Hoyt  of  New 
York,  and  other  experts,  who  have  been  dealing  orticially  with  tlii- 
insane  of  many  races  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

President  Wriomt  :  In  my  o[>ening  Address,  I  had  occasion  to 
point  out  the  defects  of  census-laking  in  all  countries^  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  United  States;  and  I  roust  repeat,  in  connection 
with  Dr*  DHaa*3  figures,  what  I  then  said, —  that  minute  accuracy 
on  most  subjects,  and  even  an  approach  to  ex  ctness  on  some 
subjects,  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  our  census- taking.  Per  haps 
Dr.  Dana  relies  too  much  upon  these  figures ;  and  he  might  alsa 
arrange  his  own  figures  more  correctly  than  they  stand  now  in  t!ie 
Paper  just  read. 

Dr.  Peckhj^m  :  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Dana,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  quite  fair  to  criticize  statements,  which,  if  he  were  present^  he 
could,  no  doubt,  explain  and  defend.  Before  his  Paper  is  priDtedv 
I  am  sure  he  will  desire  to  make  it  as  exact  as  possible  in  facUt 
figures  and  conclusions. 

Other  speakers  took  part  in  the  debate,  bat  no  abstract  of  their 
remarks  was  made. 
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I.    THE  OPPORTCNITIES   OF   AMERICA. 


A    REPORT   DT  THE   GEITKRiX  SECRETARY^    7.  R.  SAJfRORIT. 

(Itead  Tooftdfty,  September  6, 1S87.) 

The  silcDt  flow  of  time  has  brought  our  AssoclatioQ  almost  to 
the  22d  anniversary  of  its  formation,  for  it  was  early  in  Oetober- 
1865,  that  8ome  bund  red  9  of  us  organized  in  Boston «  with  hopes 
and  aims  that  the  many  years  since  elapsed  have  done  much  to 
modify.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  most  of  the  objects  which  we 
then  bad  in  view  vigorously  promoted,  and  many  of  them  so  far 
accomjilished  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  even  to  mention 
them.  Tiie  basis  of  sutlrage  has  been  extended;  the  extreme 
taxation  induced  by  the  civil  war  has  been  abated  one-half;  our 
pa]ier  currency  has  been  largely  reioforoed  by  gold,  and  is  so 
strong  in  the  solid  credit  of  the  nation,  that  it  cannot  he  much 
weakened  even  by  the  depreciation  and  needless  coinage  of  silver; 
the  question  of  two  races  in  the  South,  which  in  1865  seemed  a 
dangerous  one,  has  lost  its  roost  threaten! nt<  asjiect ;  the  charities 
of  our  fast-growing  republic  have  been  organized,  an*l  are  assum- 
ing the  proptirtions  of  a  system ;  arid  a  great  adiancc  has  been 
lo  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  education  of  our  people.     The 

eieration  wliich  In  1HC5  was  directing  our  affairs  in  the  several 
States,  and  in  the  uatioui  has  almost  wholly  passed  away;  of  the 
statesmen  and  generals,  the  6nauciers  and  philanthropists,  who 
bore  the  burden  of  the  great  civil  war,  hut  few  remain,  and  those 
few  are  enfeebled,  if  enlightened,  by  age.  It  is  no  less  so  with 
our  own  members  ;  death,  sickness,  or  old  age  deprives  us  of  the 
presence  of  almost  every  person,  except  Col.  Uigginson  aud  your 
Secretary,  who  joined  with  enthusiasm  in  the  conference  of  1865 
which  formed  our  Association, 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  since  enlisted  younger  membei's,  by 
whom  our  work,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  carried  on  of  lute  years; 
but  wc  are  warni?d  by  the  decrease  in  our  Hat  of  names  that  these 
recniita  do  not  make  good,  in  numtter,  those  whose  plac«  they 
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take.  This  is  parti}'  because  we  have  alio  wed  tbe  Beamless  gar 
ment  of  Social  Science  to  be  divided  among  a  swarm  of  soutelieii 
each  doing  iu  special  work,  but,  in  doing  it,  withdrawing  fron 
onr  parent  society  those  who  once  stood  with  us,  or  w!io  would 
have  rallied  to  our  stain  lard,  had  not  theae  new  ItauiJL'rs 
set  up. 

We  cannot  regret  this  ;  for  the  Conference  of  Charities, 
Prison  Association,  the  Pnblic  Health  Association,  the  Civil* 
service  Reform  Society,  and  the  other  bodies  to  wbioh  we  have 
lent  a  hand,  or  of  which  we  lai<l  the  frame,  are  all  doing  our  work 
better  than  a  general  society  like  ours  could  do  it.  But  the  vigtii 
of  the  parent  body  should  be  kept  up,  that  it  may  hereafter,  as 
heretofore,  bring  forth  children  as  the  occasion  shall  call  for  then). 
New  emergencies  will  occur,  when  new  societies  must  be  formed^ 
and  there  has  seldom  been  found  any  sucli  prolific  breed ing-g round 
of  new  organizations  as  the  American  Social  Science  Associatiou 
has  been.  The  National  Prison  Association,  which  was  our  dnld 
in  1870,  and  which  we  took  in  out  of  the  cold  in  1884,  and 
w^armed  into  new  life,  will  hold  a  prospeixjus  session  at  Toronto 
next  week,  which  some  of  our  members  will  attend  ;  the  Nations 
Conference  of  Clmrities,  which  was  our  child  in  1874,  has  just 
held  a  most  prosperous  session  at  Omaha,  from  which  some  of  us 
have  but  lately  returned ;  and  scarcely  a  month  passea  in  which 
some  scion  of  our  planting  does  not  sprend  its  grateful  or  fruitful 
branches  to  the  sunlight  of  our  national  life, 

Happy   the   nation  which   rejoices  in   this   broad   sunshine 
opportunity  1    It  has  often  been  my  lot  to  mention  wlint  privilege 
are  given  us  by  our  political  and  social  institutiaus,  but  the  topic 
is  an  inexhaustible  one.     Leaving  others  to  bewail  our  danger 
and  warn  us  of  tbe  poison  in  our  cup, —  that  — 

Sweet  poitfon  of  tubuaed  wine, 

sung  by  Milkm  —  let  me  for  the  tenth  or  twentieth  time  dwell  OQ 
our  noble  gift  and  heritage  of  opportunity.  **  With  a  scalp  lock 
in  front»  opj)ortunity  is  otherwise  bald,'*  says  the  Latin  vei^e, — 

Post  eat  oecoMio  calva. 


Americans  may  almost  be  excused  for  not  taking  time  by  ibd 
forelock,  so  many  are  the  chances  for  ''  catching  on**  which  thafl 
bald-patcd  expressman  offers  our  country  men,  though  he  denlei 
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them  to  oilier  rmttons.  We  had  involved  ourselves  io  the  meshes 
of  chattel  slavery,  from  which  few  oatioDS  ever  cut  themselves 
looge  without  a  fatal  or  at  least  a  hloody  wound  ;  yet  here  we  are, 
hut  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the  first  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation in  September,  18G2,  and  not  only  is  our  long  iuheritanee  of 
negro  slavery  done  away  with,  but  we  have  a  condilion  of  society 
following  wliich  promises  neither  insurrection,  nor  anarchy,  nor 
anything  worse  than  wUl  attend  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
problem  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  slavery  was  obllter* 
ated  a  century  ago.  In  our  war  i^eriod  we  violated  in  several 
points  tbat  expressive  mandate  posted  up  in  some  work-shops, 
**  Don't  monkey  witb  the  bnzz^saw."  We  monkeyed  with  the 
buzz-saw  of  finance^  and  introduced  the  great  evil  of  an  irredeem- 
able paper  currency,  hut  so  soon  as  we  went  to  work  in  earnest 
to  redeem  it,  the  mischief  of  it  passed  away.  We  trifled  with  tlte 
•p  laws  of  nature  concerning  taxation,  but  we  seem  to  have 
iped  the  fitting  penalties,  uuless  our  present  enchanted  condi- 
tion,—  when  we  are  raising  more  revenue  by  a  hundred  miUions  a 
year  than  we  want,  and  cannot  stop  tbe  inflow, —  when  we  desire 
foreign  commerce  under  our  own  flag,  and  can  scarcely  find  a 
vessel  tbat  will  fly  it, —  unless  these  results  are  the  penalty,  as  I 
ipect  tbey  are.  And  these  wild  experiments  in  municipal 
rernment  which  we  are  now  carrying  on,  at  so  great  a  cost  of 
money  and  reputation,  no  doubt  seem  to  most  of  us,  as  I  confess 
they  a|ipcar  to  me,  like  the  li.ely  freaks  of  a  youth  just  come  into 
his  property,  and  ignorant  as  yet  what  he  ought  to  do  with  it,  and 
bow  far  it  will  go«  One  of  these  days  we  shall  sober  down  to  the 
business  of  governing  great  cities,  and  shall  solve  that  puzzle,  as 
we  have  solved  so  many  othei*s  —  tbanks  to  the  elastic  frame-work 
of  our  politics,  and  the  common  sense  of  our  people,  who  desire 
good  government,  without  either  the  perpetual  wrangling  of 
anarchists,  or  the  too  fVequent  push  of  the  bayonet,  or  tbe  inces- 
sant ding-dong  of  good-iiiilured  political  imlx'clles,  who  clamor  for 
the  taxation  of  land,  and  the  congressional  repeal  of  poverty. 

NobcKly  can  witness,  as  [  have  just  seen,  the  actual  building 
up  of  new  States  within  our  broad  bonlers,  and  not  be  convinced 
that  Democracv  is,  at  least,  very  favorable  to  nuterial  advance- 
tnent,  and  the  quiet  control  of  new  colonies  by  the  mother  country. 
T  came  last  week  from  the  Slate  of  Nebraska,  which  I  flr^t  looked 
ii[Hiti  in    18oC,  oul}*  thirty-one  years  ago,  when  it  was  a  treeless^ 
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iininhabitetl  raonotony  of  liarc  pUms  and  swelling  bluffs,  dot 
here  and   tbcro  with  a  few  cabins,  a  fort  or  two,  and  the  roving 
bauds  of  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian — one  of  them  as  incapable  ol! 
civilizuliou,  apparently,  as  the  other*     Today  that  same   barreal 
region,  in  what  used  to  be  known  as  ^*  the  great  American  desert/* 
is  supplying  the  markets  of  the  world  with  com;   a  millioo  a^ 
peaceful    inhabitanUi  representing    ever}'   race   under    the   sun,' 
occupy  the  boundless  acres ^  and  among  them  the  civilized  Indian, 
dweMiDg  in  houses  and  raising  his  own  crops  by  the  acre,  is  prepari 
ing  to  vote  for  county  commissioner  and  for  president  as  soon  asl 
the  polls  are  opened.     Cities  are  there  now,  with  tens  of  thousands  J 
of  people  —  one  of  them  claiming  100,000,  and  soon  to  b©  larger! 
than  most  6t  those  in  New  York  and  New  England ;  the  uews-I 
paper  is  there,  circulating  its  myriads  of  printed  sheets  daily ;  [ 
every  form  of  trade  and  industry  and  invention  is  there, —  and  all  J 
peacefully,  if  rather  noisily,  submitting  to  a  few  hundred  tempo- 
rary rulers  chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  with  scarcely  a 
soldier  or  a  cannon  to  be  seen  throughout  a  territoi'y  larger  than 
the  British  islands. 

All  this  is  the  work  of  Democracy  in  the  last  thirty  years ;  atidj 
it  took  place  in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  civil  war,  for  four  fatal 
years,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  whole  country  has 
been  on  the  brink  of  ruin  at  least  once  in  every  four  years  sincetj 
or  whenever  a  presidential  election  made  national  ruin  a  contin- 
gent necessity.   And  it  is  also  to  be  considered  that  what  Nebraska] 
has  thus  been  doing,  half  a  dozen  other  States  and  territories  bavel 
done  in  the  same  way,  with  results  very  similar ;  while  the  older! 
States,  enriched  rather  than  impoverished  by  the  upbuflding  of  J 
these  inland  colonics,  have  in  this  period  gone  forward  In  th« 
development  of  their  own  systems  of  Education,  Public  Healthl 
Finance,  Juri&prudeuee  and  Social  Economy,  until  some  of   Ihcsoj 
have  become  the  ad  mi  ration  of  the  world. 

It  is  but  a  century  since  that  miracle  of  a  social  compact,  thai 
Federal  Constitution  of  1787,  gave  the  formula  and  furnished  the! 
guiding  chart  for  the  extension  of  seltlud  and  self-adjusting] 
government  over  waste  or  barbarous  regions,  and  thus  offered  the] 
first  and  greatest  opiK>rtunity  to  our  fortunate  country  men. 
Under  its  beueficeut  provisions,  what  privileges  have  been  be*l 
stowed  on  the  poor  man  and  the  patient,  laborious  woman  I  Free-] 
dom,  in  tlie  first  place,  to  toil  for  themselves,  relieved  ttom  Ihej 
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tadk-inaster's  whip,  and  the  iron  joke  of  rent  and  debt ;  then  the 
cdueatton  of  their  children  at  the  public  cost;  then  a  measurable 
exemption  from  taxation  and  conscription,  in  a  land  whero 
military  eervicc,  religion,  and  the  other  associations  of  life  were 
voluntary,  and  not  imposed  by  the  State ;  and  thns,  in  every  turn 
in  life,  a  new  opportunity  appeared.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
for  such  a  country,  in  its  hour  of  peril,  its  people  offered  tl)em- 
selves  to  death,  by  millions,  rather  than  allow  so  noble  a  heritage 
to  l>c  lost  to  their  children? 

In  such  a  nation  the  lot  of  our  Association  has  been  cast^  and 
we  liave  been  enabled  by  one  means  or  another  to  do  our  part  in 
its  development.  Our  latest  ettVjrt,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  at  the  last  two  annual  meetings,  has  been  to  promote  Social 
Science  instruction  in  [>opular  assemblies  and  the  places  of  higher 
edtieation,  and  it  is  on  this  |H>iat  that  I  am  specially  to  fQ[mri 
this  morning : 

[Tfie  SecreUiT  here  rea«1  letteri  from  Mis*  Coman,  Secrotury  of  die 
Education  Department,  from  Prof.  Wodrow  VViUoti,  of  Bryo  Mttwr  Colk*gre, 
imd  from  others^  to  show  how  fast  and  svsteiunticiilly  the  work  of  coUegkte 
inslrucdoQ  in  Sueial  Science  whu  developing,  auil  lulded :] 

In  this  community  of  states  our  work  as  an  Association  has 
been  done, —  and  iVom  circumstances  in  part  accidental,  done 
chiedy  in  a  few  of  the  States*  Now  has  come  our  opportunity  to 
extend  it  throughout  all  the  States  by  means  of  ciillegiate  and 
popular  instruction  in  social  science,  which  has  been  spreading 
through  the  institutions  of  learning,  in  many  States  not  before 
reached  by  our  efforts. 

It  is  by  the  inlroduetiuu  of  systematic  teaching  of  the  social 
sciences  in  the  lyceums,  colleges,  iind  universities  of  Ameiica  that 
the  objects  of  our  Association  are  hereafter  to  be  best  promoted. 
That  teaching  has  been  well  begun  in  Harvard,  Yale,  Cohinibia, 
Cornell,  the  universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Wis* 
consin,  the  colleges  for  women,  Vas»ar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Bryn 
Mawr,  etc* ;  and  in  many  another  institution  of  learning  of  which 
we  here  know  little  more  than  the  name,  but  uhich  may  have 
organized,  since  our  last  report  was  made,  a  better  system  than  any 
of  thoie  that  have  here  been  mentioned*  For  it  is  among  the 
boundless  op|»ortunitie9  of  our  country  that  a  new  unlvemty  — 
like  that  at  Baltimore,  or  those  which  Stanford  and  Clarke  are 
fouoding  by  either  oceau  that  forma  our  enormous  boundary  — ^or. 
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p     laps,      me  obscure  college  of  Ibe  prairie,  the  bayou,  or  the 

il  —  L  ly  suddenly  develop  a  method  of  iustruction  tbtit  the 

utions  can  take  as  their  modeL    Thus  our  Democracy, 

U  la  IDC  most  lively  vehicle  of  modern  civilizattoo,  is  vital  m 

part,  and  may  send  up  anywhere  a  shoot  that  shall  become 

n       jts,  both  of  life  and  of  knowledge,  whose  fruit  no  man  li 

forbidden  to  pluck. 
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II,     Abbtbact  of  Colonel  HiGcmsoK's  Ax^DRsaa. 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  E*]nca- 
tion,  opened  bis  brief  address  by  speaking  of  liia  long  8or\ice  in 
former  years  on  school  boards  and  diinilar  organizalions^  from 
ifhich  he  had  lately  been  so  much  relieved  thai  be  was  something 
like  the  other  New  England  man,  of  wbom  his  son  said,  *■  Father 
is  a  deacon,  but  he  don't  do  much  at  it  now/'  This  independent 
position  and  his  long  residence  in  a  university  town  (Cambridge) 
without  any  close  eouneclion  with  Harvard  College  gave  him 
opportunities  for  impartial  observation  of  educational  questions 
which  might,  ]>erbaps,  be  of  some  value  to  the  Association.  The 
office  of  teacher  in  all  its  grades,  he  thought,  was  still  undervalued 
everywhere,  although  held  in  higher  estimation  than  formerly.  It 
is  still,  ordinarily,  a  temporary  business,  rather  than  a  life  profes- 
sion, being  taken  up,  especially  by  young  men,  while  preparing 
themsetves  for  some  other  profession.  On  two  or  three  points  in 
the  present  aspect  of  school  questions  remarks  could  be  made  — 
nly  on  the  use  of  free  text-books  in  the  public  schools,  and  on 
elective  system  in  colleges  and  universities.  Other  topics  of 
equal  or  greater  importance  will  be  treated  in  the  papers  following. 

The  progress  of  education  in  the  United  States,  during  the  (>a3t 
jear  has  been  gratifying  and  full  of  promise.  Not  only  have  the 
means  and  appianees  for  public  and  {irivate  education  been  more 
ample  than  ever  before,  but  the  standard  of  the  teacher's  profes- 
sion is  constantly  rising.  That  it  is  not  yet  op  to  the  level  of  the 
otbef  learned  professions  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  good 
teachers  aie  constantly  leaving  the  profession  to  become  lawyers 
or  clergymen,  while  those  successful  in  these  last  occupations  very 
rarely  leave  them  to  become  teachers.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
marked  progress  to  be  seen.  In  the  lower  grades  of  public 
education,  two  problems  are  just  now  especially  before  the  public — 
the  introduction  of  manual  instruction  and  the  free  supply  of 
text-lK>oks.  The  former  question  may  be  very  briefly  stated.  It 
18  necessary  to  distinguish  between  manual  education  and  indus- 
trial training.  In  my  opinion,  the  introduction  of  industrial 
training  would  be  a  great  calamity  to  the  public  schools,  and  that 
of  manual  education, —  that  is,  the  training  of  the  senses  with  a 
purely  educational  pur[H>se  —  a  great  benefit.  This  subjtHJt  has 
been  amply  diKcussed  bt^fore  the  Social  Science  Association  in 
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otlier  years,  and  it  is  not  needful  to  dwell  upoo  it*  The  oth 
problem  — that  of  the  free  supply  of  text-i>ooks  —  is  comparative 
new.  I  have  been  led  to  give  some  attention  to  it,  and  am  satij 
fied  that  the  present  provistoo  for  an  absolutely  free  su[)plj  of 
}>ooks,  as  existing  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  else  where, 
has  great  drawbacks,  and  should  b^  either  carried  further  or  not 
so  far.  Massachusetts  is,  perhaps,  the  only  State  which,  by  law. 
provides  that  the  school-books  in  public  schools  shall  be  fumishe 
by  the  city  or  town  without  expense  to  the  pupil,  alvhough,  fd 
several  years,  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country  had 
introducing  this  practice.  There  is  a  minor  evil  involved  in 
and  a  greater  one.  It  accustoms  children,  otherwise  of  ue 
habits,  to  use  books  soileil  by  previous  use  on  the  part  of  otJ 
less  careful.  The  more  serious  objection  is,  that  the  pr 
system  tends  to  deprive  all  humbler  homes  of  books.  As  a  rul^ 
the  farm-house  library  has  heretofore  consisted,  almost  wholly,  ( 
tlie  cast-off  school-books  of  the  children,  and  althougli  some  or 
these  have  remained  unopened,  it  was  more  common  for  them  to^ 
l>e  read  over  and  over  again  by  the  younger  children,  and  even 
the  parents.  The  old  books  on  the  little  corner  bookshelf — 
arithmetic,  the  geography,  the  history, —  became,  in  a  manner,  i 
liberal  education  to  the  whole  household.  An  eminent  America 
author,  Edward  Eggleston,  has  lately  said  that  his  first  impul: 
toward  literature  came  from  poring  over  two  old  school  readers  < 
his  molhcr.  The  evil  of  this  change  is  so  great  that  it  can  onlj 
be  remedied  by  the  additional  step  of  giving  to  each  child,  at  tlii 
end  of  the  year,  the  books  he  has  used.  If  it  be  said  that  thb 
would  be  a  step  toward  socialtsm,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  only 
logical  consequence  of  the  step  already  taken,  wherever  the  fre 
supply  is  adopted. 

There    are  also  two  leading  questions  in  higher  eduoalion  non 
pending  in  our  colleges.     One  of  these,  the  higher  education  ot 
woman,  is  rapidly  settling  itself,  and  will  be  discussed  later  in  the 
session.     The  other,  the  elective  system  in  colleges  and  univer 
ties,  is  also  rapidly  settling  itself,  the  whole  progress  being  in  ' 
direction   of  the  freer   system.     In  all   debates  od   the  sub} 
hetvveeu  representatives  of  different  colleges,  it  is  observable 
each  speaker  goes  lu  favor  of  the  elective  system,  so  far  as  hi 
own  college  has  tried  it,  and  only  distrusts  it  wherever  some  oth< 
college  has  gone  a  little  farther  beyond  the  ken  of  his  own  obd 
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vatioD.  Wherever  it  has  been  tried  most  extensively,  the  feeling 
in  favor  of  freedom  is  usually  the  strongest.  As  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  university  towns,  where  the  elective  system  has  been  most 
thoroughly  tried  (Cambridge,  Mass.),  I  confess  to  a  constantly 
increasing  faith  in  it.  From  observing  its  influence  both  on 
teachers  and  pupils,  I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  that  it  works 
best  when  left  freest,  and  that  all  efforts  to  limit  it  by  partial 
interference,  such  as  the  attempt  to  group  together  certain  studies, 
do  more  harm  than  good.  The  main  considerations  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  matter  are  two  very  simple  ones.  In  the  first  place, 
no  young  man  makes  more  blunders  in  selecting  his  own  electives 
than  his  father  or  teacher  would,  probably,  make  for  him.  In  the 
second  place,  every  man  learns  something  by  his  own  blunders, 
while  nobody  gains  any  wisdom  by  the  blunders  made  by  his 
parents  or  teachers.  These  two  considerations  I  have  found  con- 
clusive in  favor  of  the  widest  possiblie  application  of  the  elective 
system  in  our  colleges. 
5 
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III.     Pedagogy  in  Am  eric  ak  Colleges, 

ar    PROF.    B.    J.    JAK£B,     OF    TifE    UHIVCRSITr    OF    FEWKBYLTANIA. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper,  which  is  withheld  from  fpU  public 
tioD  by  its  author,  Prof.  James  said ; 

"It  was  shown  several  years  ago,  in  a  masterly  paper  by  Dp. 
C,  K,  Adams,  President  of  Cornell  University,  that  the  attendjiDMj 
at  our  colleges  was  not  growing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  < 
our  population*     It  appeared  from  the  statistics  then  present^rl| 
tiiat  a  continually  decreasing  per  cent,  of  our  young  men  are  to  1 
found   at  tlie   centres   of  collegiate    instruction.     A   number  or 
reasons  were  assigned  for  this  lamentable  state  of  things.     On*?  of 
the  most  important,  however,  was  not  mentioned  at  all ;  and  thatl 
is   the   unsatisfuctory  character   of  the   teaching  oflTererl    in    nnr^ 
colleges. 

**  It  is  a  fact,  I  think,  which  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who 
lias   sulTered  for   four  years  at  the  hands  of  the  average  college 
instructor,  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  teaching  done  in  mirl 
colleges   is   of  an   exceedingly  low  grade.     It  will    not   eompami 
favorably  with  the  teaching  in  our  best  preparatory  school*,  ami j 
is   certainly  far  inferior  to   that  performe<l  by  the  best  trainedl 
teachers  in  our  elementary  public  schools.     I  remember  distincVJyl 
the   sensation  of  disappointment^ — almost  of  disgust ^ — which  ij 
ext>erienced  on  entering  Harvard  Collegeto  tind  that  the  average] 
instructor   or   professor,  with  whom   1   came   in   contact,  was   sol 
decidedly  inferior  in  teaching  ability  to  the  better  masters  whom  I 
had  known  in  the  preparatory  school.     The  fact  is  so  patent  thatl 
he  who  rjns  may  read, —  that  of  the  tweuty-tive  or  thirty  men  whoj 
compose  tlie  faculty  of  our  larger  colleges,  scarcely  oue-iburthj 
can   be   reckoned   as  good   teachers  —  that,  too,  using  the  word] 
*'  teacher,"  not  in  the  sense  of  drill  master,  but  in  the  wider  and" 
truer   sense    in  which   Agassiz   used    it,  when  he  signed  himself, 
^'  Louis   Agassiz,  Teacher."     The    men   engaged   in    the   various j 
departments   of    our   so-called    higher   education,    including    the] 
preparatory  school  and  college,  are,  as  a   whole,  inferior  to  the] 
teachers  in   many  parts  of  our  elemeutary  system,  though  they^ 
tnjoy  the  vantage  ground  of  a  superior  education.     In  thi^fact  is  J 
to  be  found,  I  believe,  n  part  of  the  reason  why  the  public  school] 
system  lias  been  growing  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  college 
system  of  tln^  rMMintry, 
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*^  One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  Ibis  atate  of  tbings  is  to 
l>e  found  in  an  almost  total  lack  of  any  pieparatory  tnstniction  in 
the  art  and  science  of  educatiou  ou  tbe  part  of  thone  who  are  lo 
fill  our  academic  and  college  positions*  The  remedy  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  establishraeut  of  chairs  of  peihigogy  in  our  collegea 
and  universities.  All  this  will  be  changed  —  much  to  our  advnn* 
tage — when  we  shall  have  developed  a  set  of  American  tbiukers 
and  writers  on  these  topics.  To  tbis  end,  no  one  thing  will 
contribute  so  much  as  the  establishment  of  chairs  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  science  and  art  of  edacation^  whose  incumbents  will 
find  their  chief  scientific  work  in  the  investigation  of  these  eternal 
problems  from  the  standpoint  of  American  experience  and  condi- 
tions. In  a  word,  a  four-fold  advantage  will  flow  tvom  tbe 
establishment  of  such  ebairs. 

**  1.  Opportunities  will  be  afforded  to  those  who  wish  to  be 
teachers  to  prepare  themselves  better  for  their  work  than  they  other- 
wise could,  whereby  the  teaching  in  our  colleges  and  academlea 
will  lie  greatly  improved. 

**  2,  Tbe  posgibility  of  obtaining  professional  training  in  this  Held 
will  tend  to  develop  teaching  from  a  mere  calling  to  tbe  rank  of  a 
learned  profession^ — much  to  the  advantage  of  tbe  teachera 
themselves,  as  well  as  of  tlie  community* 

^^  3.  The  (iresence  of  such  advantages  will  tend  to  attract  to  the 
business  of  teaching  all  those  whoso  natural  tastes  would  incline 

it  way  ;  and,  on  ibe  other  hand,  to  exclude  those  who  have  no 

ste  for  it,  but  would  make  it  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  somethiug 
e1^  ;  since  men  would  hardly  care  to  spend  the  time  and  muney  to 
obtain  this  professional  training  which,  under  the  altered  condi- 
tions, would  soon  be  required  from  all,  unless  tbey  pro[KJscd  to 
use  it. 

4*  A  great  impulse  would  be  given  to  the  investigation  of 
lueattonal  (luestious  which  could  not  but  result  in  valurible 
CH>ntri  but  ions  to  our  pteseut — alas!  far  too  limited  —  stock  of 
knowledge  on  such  topics." 

[Prof.  Jameses  paper  was  discussed  by  ex-Preaident  Whit€»  of 
Cornell  Universiiy*  and  by  others,  but  no  full  report  of  the  debate 
was  made  nor  of  the  entertaining  address  by  Mr.  William  Blatkte, 
of  New  York,  on  the  '*•  Progress  of  Pbysicul  Education  iu  Schools 
find  Colleges/*  He  showed  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  wiib 
tbe  subject  and  with  the  general  course  of  rchicatioii.  wai*  brimful 
of  nnecdotcs  «nd  humor,  and  kept  his  audience  iivlcresUiiil  moro 
than  an  hoar.] 
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IV.  TIIOUGHTS  ON  THE  COLLEGIATE  mSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN, 


FY    ABTBtia    GILMAIC,     OP     CAMllRllMEr    MASS. 

CRead  8ept«nib«r  6, 1B87.) 

It  may  be  well  for  me  to  preface  the  remarks  that  I  have  to 
make  by  briefly  defining  my  poFJitioo.  I  do  not,  in  the  first  |iboi», 
advocate  (latting  all  our  girls  throagh  the  college  course.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  no  one  makes  so  broad  a  claim  for  all  men,  I  do  not 
advocate  the  education  of  women  in  the  &ame  classes  with  mecit 
uor  even  in  the  same  institutions.  I  elaim  now,  as  I  have  always 
claimed,  that  to  every  woman  who  needs  it,  the  collegiate  educa- 
tion should  be  open,  and  that  each  woman  must  be  permitted  to 
decide  what  her  own  needs  are*  The  form  in  which  women  shall 
be  taught  does  not  CM^ncern  me  so  much  as  that  they  shall  have  the 
best  educational  advautages.  The  way  in  which  the  instruction  shall 
lie  given  may  safely'  be  left  to  be  settled  by  experience*  To  settle 
it  in  any  other  manner  would  be  revolutionary  ;  and  it  seems  lo 
me  that  it  is  best  to  move  slowly  and  surely  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  gravity  as  the  education  of  the  greater  half  of  the  race,  I 
believe  that  there  is  not  only  no  danger  in  following  my  views  to 
their  logical  conclusion,  but  that  great  advantage  must  come  to 
the  community  that  practices  nix>n  them* 

Few  educational  principles  are  more  firmly  settled  than  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  beginning  of  education  should 
be  the  work  of  teachers  thoroughly  informed  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  pedagogics.  It  is  tlie  province  of  the  mother  to  lay, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  foundation  of  the  education  of  her  sons 
and  daughters;  and  that  she  may  do  it  well,  she  must,  herself^ 
have  the  best  advantages.  It  is  the  mother  and  not  the  fathex 
who  creates  the  home,  and  gives  it  its  characteristic  atmosphere, 
and  education  only  will  enable  her  to  impart  to  her  ort*:4pring  a  love 
jor  learning.  As  we  think  of  the  influence  of  educated  women 
upon  society,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  that,  in  any  system  of 
public  instruction,  woman  is  the  natural  teacher,  not  of  her  own 
chihlren  only,  but  also  (as  Froebel,  Horace  Mann,  and  the  other 
masters  of  the  science  of  pedagogics  unite  in  jiasertiug)  of  the 
children  of  others.  In  America,  women  actually  outnumber  men 
in  the  tifachlng  guild,  the  Union  through.  In  my  own  State,  they 
comprise  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers. 
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It  is  difficult  to  see  bow  man  can  take  tbe  places  of  these  women, 
and  if  they  are  not  prepared  in  the  best  way,  what  is  to  become  of 
oar  youth?  The  well-being  of  society  —  eelf-prcserTation, 
demands  the  thorough  instruction  of  these  teachers.  **  The  ques- 
tion of  womau*s  education  ii^  pracllcaUy  settled/*  says  one  of  the 
late  writers  on  the  sulijcet,  and  this  may  be  accepted  as  true  in  a 
general  way ;  but  certainly,  it  is  not  true  in  regard  to  details. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  woman  fs  to  be  educated, —  to  go  to  college 
as  well  as  to  school, —  in  the  future,  but  experience  only  will 
determine  how  and  what  she  shall  find  it  most  profitable  to  study, 
and  by  experience  only  can  the  community  learn  what  is  to  result 
from  the  e«|ual  inslnjction  of  both  halves  of  the  human  unit. 

It  is  not  easy  for  one  who  has  studied  tiie  steady  advance  of 
the  etToita  that  have  been  made  for  the  completest  education  of 
women  to  convince  himself  that  there  is  any  more  profoundly 
imfiortant  or  significant  movement  now  moulding  our  generation  ; 
and  where  the  influence  is  to  stop  it  would  be  difUcult  to  tell.  It 
must  he  limited  only  by  the  range  of  the  activity  of  both  man  and 
I  woman  ;  for  the  woman,  educated  after  the  new  fasiiion,  is  still  to 
'  be  tbe  mother  of  men^  and  the  moulder  of  the  character  of  the  race. 
Tbe  scientist  will  not  permit  us  to  say  In  advance  that  the  edu* 
tralrd  woman  will  be  the  mother  of  any  better  men —  that  she  will 
l)e  more  tlioroughly  capable  of  forming  tlie  young  character  of  her 
children  ;  but  what  man  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  companion* 
ship  with  such  women «  will  hesitate  to  hazanl  an  opinion  on  the 
subject?  Only  tinrly  yenrs  agci,  it  was  truthftilly  said  that  there 
was  no  system  in  woman*9  education,  and  one  has  not  to  go  far 
back  in  the  history  of  the  subject  to  reach  the  time  when,  so  far  aa 
any  advanced  education  whatever  is  coueerned,  wouuui  was  almost 
entirely  overlooked. 

In  the  Midille  Ages,  when  educntton  wa^s  the  accomplishment 
of  the  very  few,  and  was  considered  a  necessity  for  no  one  except 
the  professional  clerics,  and  perhaps  not  always  for  thcui,  women 
had  a  chance  to  get  the  same  small  modicum  of  learning  that  was 
within  the  reach  of  men.  As  men  grew  wiser,  they  forgot  to  give 
the  advantages  of  learning  to  women,  and  we  find  that  tbe  weaker 
aex  was  soon  left  behind*  Forages  women  were  obliged  to  Mattsfy 
In  private  any  longings  that  they  may  have  had.  They  might  sit 
illilerate  in  tlieir  lowers  and  embroider  shields  fur  graceless  Launce- 
lt»u  :  thi'v  might  sm*z  *'  th*'  Rong  of  love  and  of  death/'  and  when 
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their  fgnomrit  lives  bad  dragged  out  Uieir  latest  boars  of  sadiiftpvi  ^ 
tbcy  were  at  libert}^  to  *^  float  silently  into  Camelot,"  mider  the 
guidance  of  some  dumb  old  servitor, 

Tliere  lived  \n  France  at  the  time  when  our  Chaucer  was  reaming 
in  Italy  the  dtory  of  patient  Griselda, —  in  the  year  1372, —  a  food 
father,  who  liad  his  attention  tume<l  lo  the  education  of  women  by 
thongiits  of  tlic  condition  of  his  three  motherless  danghters.  We  am 
fortunate  enough  to  have,  in  convenient  form,  the   story  af  tliia^ 
father's  thoughts,  and  a  plan  for  the  education  of  his  girU  whieh  i 
suited  from  them.     The  Early  English  Text  Society  has  publtshetll 
the  wuik  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry.     It  became  one  of  the] 
popular  books  of  the  times*     It  was  translated  into  German  aDdl 
into  English.     It  was,  a  critic  tells  us,  a  monument  of  medinpval] 
literature.     *^  It  gives/*  says  another,  '*  a  view  of  the  simple  audi 
unadTccted  life  of  the  Middle  Ages/'     It  is  ditllcnlt  to  restrain  I 
one's  curiosity  in  the  presence  of  a  lK>ok  like  ihis,  and  we  ojwn  it] 
with  ardor,  as  we  think  of  the  {K>8sibilittes.     Our  disappnintnK'nlj 
is  in  proportion  to  the  Gnthustasm  of  our  expectations.     Thtsj 
vaunted  source  of  information  on  the  subject  of  the  education  ofl 
women  diselostes  to  our  astonished  eyes  tales^  by  the  score,  of  such  ' 
indecency  tliat  if^  today,  a  copy  were  exposed  on  a  bookstall,  it 
would  \h*  in  danger  of  being  carried  off  by  the  police   under  the  j 
laws  against  indecent  literature.     U  makes  its  readers  acquainted  I 
with  vice  of  which,  without  it,  they  could  never  have  drearaccL     It 
tells  them  how  husbands  deceived  their  wives,  how  wives  were 
false  to  their  lords,  and  tells  it  all  under  pretence  of  training  ibej 
delicate  mind  of  woman  in  the  right  way.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  beat 
thing  that  at  the  time  could  be  done  in  the  wav  of  wuman*r4  educ 

tlOD. 

The  half-i>enny worth  of  educational  bread  hulilea  m  this  uitoF 
erable  deal  of  most  bestial  sack  is  something  like  this:  woman  . 
may  be  taught  to  read,  but  not  to  write, —  only  this  and  nothing 
more.     Woman  was  in  those  days  supposed  to  be  even  more  prone 
to  do  evil  than  the  sparks  to  Oy  utiwimls,  and  too  much  education  j 
wouldt  it  was  feai-ed,  only  add  to   the  evil  tendencies  of   her  ^ 
porverse  nature. 

There  was  evidently  much  to  be  learned  by  the  men  of  that  age. 
If  l>otb  to  read  and   lo  write  came   by  nature  —  and  we  have  the  j 
autliority  of  Dogberry  for  saving  that  they  do — this  good  father 
would  actually  deprive  hisdaughtci-s^  and  all  women  at  once,  of  one- 1 
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half  of  their  righte  ia  the  way  of  education  1  Two  centuries  passed 
awaj,  and  it  was  said  that  no  portion  ot  ibis  paragon  of  liooks 
could  be  repeated,  for  from  it  women  would  Jearn  more  vicu  and 
wicliedneds  than  they  could  in  any  other  way. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  earh*  eiperiment  in  the  education  of 
women.  It  was  a  loving  fathers  experiment.  Itconlined  the  sex 
to  reading,  and  to  those  housewifely  duties  that  have  always  been 
thought  90  commendable  in  women.  Let  us  not  be  hasty  to  say  that 
the  good  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry  was  a  sinner  above  others. 
Let  us  Ihink  how  many  yeai*s, —  yea,  how  many  centuries  it  took 
the  worhl  to  learn  ti  better  way.  Let  us  adk  if  there  are  not  those 
still  living  who  believe  that  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  proper 
domestic  economy  the  moment  that  womrn  are  educated  —  that, 
to  use  the  words  of  Sydney  Soiith,  '"  If  you  suffer  women  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  rest  of  tlie  family  will  be  very  soon 
reduced  to  the  same  kind  of  aerial  diet.*'  Are  tbere  not  those 
who  are  fully  convinced,  or  seem  to  be  convinced,  that  the  cure 
and  soli*  itude  which  a  mother  feels  for  her  children  depend  upon 
ignorance  of  Greek  and  mathematics,  aud  that,  as  has  V>een 
she  is  in  momentary  danger  of  deserting  an  infant  for  a 
iic  equation  ?  Tliey  think  that  woman  ought  to  be  "com- 
snate,"  for  example,  but  then,  as  Sydney  Smith  says  again, 
**  women  cannot  be  corapassiouate  from  eight  o'eloek  in  the  morn- 
ing tin  twelve  at  night.*'  These  ai*e  the  timid  persons  who  fear 
lest  women  will  cease  to  be  attracted  by  domestic  life, —  lest,  as 
they  become  **  cultured,''  they  will  cease  to  he  •' fiiympathetic,** — 
they  will  be  learned,  but  ni>t  self-denying — that  the  nameless  graces 
and  charms  of  manner  will  not  be  evoked  as  they  ought  to  he. 
These  statements  were  actually  made  not  long  ago,  by  a  philo- 
phical  lecttirer,  in  a  British  cupitaL 
•^  On  the  cx)nlrary,  it  is  from  England,  too,  that  we  get  the  anti- 
dote to  these  slurs.  It  ia  Mrs,  Sedgwick,  of  Newnham  College, 
who  writes:  **  Nothing  that  I  have  seen  of  iliem  (women)  either 
at  the  University  or  allerwards,  has  tended  in  the  smallest  degree 
to  0Up|>ort  the  %iew  that  the  adnpttition  of  women  to  domestic  life 
is  so  artificial  a  thing  that  a  few  3*earB  of  free,  uuhani|K.'iTd  study 
and  varied  companionship  at  the  University  hos  a  tendency  to 
Impair  it.'*  '^  The  women-stu^lents  at  Cambridge,"  she  says, 
*•  have  **hown  no  inelinntion  to  adopt  mnsculiue  seulinu'rjts  or 
habits  except   iu  so   far  as  tlioy  arc  related  to  hi\iil  menial  work. 
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nnd  the  accotn|>Hahment  of  tUe  educational  objects  that  both 

of  students  In  conimon  set  before  tberaselves.     The  same  td  true  of 

the  Araericaa  Cambridge. " 

I  shall  not  insult  an   American   audience   by  trying  further  1 
oppose  the  baseless  statements  of  the  medievalists ;  but,  if  you 
experience  has  been  anything  like  my  own,  you  know  how  muchl 
the}'  are  worth.     They  are  the  forlorn  eflForts  of  the  supporters  ofl 
a  lost  cause  to  accomplish,  by  couHdeut  and  repeated  assertion,^ 
something  that  in  truth  and  soberness  they  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  believe  possible.     Perhaps  they  entertained  fears  lest,  if  woman 
were  once   made  equal   to   man » she  wouUl    be   his    superior^ 
Socrates  declared. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  must  not  throw  stones  at  the  Kourteenl 
until  we  cease  to  tind  in  journals,  edited  by  otherwise  intelligent] 
persons,  such  statements  as  the  following,  which  I  take  from  thel 
Fremden  Blait^  published   in    the  very  capital  of  Prussia.     The] 
writer  argues  that  though  the   prospective  duties  of  citizenship  I 
demand  that  German  boys  should   not  only  learn  to  read«  write  J 
and  cipher,  but  also  be  in  a  position   to  understand  one  or  two  I 
foreign  languages,  there  is  no  reason  why  young  women  should  be! 
so  far  taxed ;  unless,  indeed,  they  expect  to  become  teachers,  or 
are  destined  to  be  wives  of  diplomats.     For  all  others  the  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  languages  appears  to  this  enlightened  editor,  in  a 
centre  of  Nineteenth  Century  scholarship,  entirely   unnecessary. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  however,  he  goes  on,  and  exclaims,  '*  What 
is  one  to  say  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  our  higher  girls*  schools, 
nnithematies  even  is  taught^ —  that  ambitious  teachers,  who  would 
be  more   at  home  in  a  gymnasium  or  a  real  acJmle^  want  even  to. 
make  their  pupils  acquainted  with  the   Pythagorean  propositlooN 
Is  one  really  to  believe  that  through  the  knowledge  of  it,  a  woman 
will  be  helped  in  her  future  calling  as  a  wife  and  a  mother?'*    This 
editor  is  not  far  in  advance  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  LaDdrjt  | 
certainly. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  ideas  of  men  have  not] 
advanced  rapidly  in  the  realm  of  woman's  education;  now  that  we } 
have  looked  at  two  expressions  on  the  subject  five  hundred  years 
apart, —  expressions  representing  the  latest  age  alongside  of  the 
earlier.  Let  ua  turn,  however,  to  the  Seventeenth  Centuryt  and! 
compare  it  with  the  Fourteenth.  In  the  interval  of  time,  mind  I 
had  been  enfranchised  —  the  mind  of  man,  mark  you.     The  agesj 
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called  *^  Dark"  had  passed  away.  The  learniog  of  Italy  and  its 
art  had  spread  over  the  contiDerit  of  Europe.  They  bad  passed 
on  to  England.  America  had  beea  discovered,  our  Pilgrims  aod 
Puritans  had  crossed  the  seas. 

Snch  is  the  time  to  which  we  now  look.  John  Milton,  the  lofty 
poet,  the  noble  champion  of  a  free  press,  prepared  with  much  labor 
a  work  on  education.  We  examine  it  with  even  more  care  than 
we  felt  as  we  opened  the  well*thambed  leaves  of  the  lK>ok  of  the 
Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry*  What  place  doe^  womao  hold  among 
the  classes  which  ^*  that  mlghtj^  orb  of  soog,  the  divine  Milton/' 
thought  could  possibly  be  benefited  by  being  taught?  Perhaps, 
indeed,  we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  anything  provided  for 
woman  by  a  poet  who  could  write,  even  in  the  person  of  has  sad- 
denied  aod  despondeut  hero,  Adam,  the  words : 

**Oh(  why  did  God. 
Creator  wife,  tlmt  peopled  highest  heaven 
Witli  ^pirita  tnaf^eiihnef  create  nt  liijt 
This  iiovelty  on  eurth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  Nature,  uud  not  fill  the  eiulb  at  onoe 
With  men  &«  angetn?" 

A  poet  who  expected  to  find  men  only  in  heaven,  may  not  be 
presumed  to  provide  any  culture  for  women  on  earth, —  women 
whom  he  seems  to  have  considered  merely  *^  fair  defects  of  nature." 
We  are  scarcely  di&ap[>ointed  to  find  in  MiJton's,  in  some  respects, 
admirable  scheme  of  education,  no  provision  for  women.  If  it  be 
contended  that  John  Milton^s  views  on  all  subjects  relating  to 
Women  wore  infiuenced  by  his  personal  experiences  and  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a  i^epresentative  of  his  age,  I  simply 
chaltenge  the  productiou  of  any  educational  scheme  of  the  i>eriod 
that  is  wiser  in  its  way,  and  at  the  same  time  more  generous  to 
women . 

Wheu  we  of  New  England  wish  to  point  out  remarkable  exam* 
pies  of  care  for  education,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  as  pioneers.  We  picture  them  planting  the  school  by  the 
•ido  of  tlie  meeting-house,  and  building  the  college  while  the  air 
was  still  lurid  with  the  smoke  of  their  cabins,  fired  by  savage 
Indians,  and  their  lives  in  danger  from  the  tomahavk;  but,  on 
close  view,  we  discover  that  even  they  did  not  come  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  trutl)  that  education  was  for  woman  as  well  as  for  man. 
Their  notion  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  sonu'thiug  ailuptud  to 
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fit  a  boy,  firsts  to  be  a  minister,  and  then  to  prepare  bim  for  ]»oniOfl 
other  lilieral  occupation  in  life.     Their  wives  and  daughters  TDlgbtl 
sit  and  spin  ;  tlvey  might  cook  and  care  for  the  houeehold  ;  ibeyj 
were  at  libeity  to  I'ead^  and  to  write  letters  (if  tliey  took  eare  uotl 
to  print  anylbing)  ;  they  might  add  to  their  labors  the  charming] 
occupation    of    working    '*  samplers,"    on    which    were    depicUxll 
flowers  and  shrubs,  such  as  no  botanist  ever  dreamed  of,  tree*  jind 
houses  such  as  the  world  never  saw,  all  as  true  to  perspective  ad  tbe 
blue  bridges  and  disjointed  women  that  barbaric  hands  bad  imoed 
on  their  Chinese  tea-cups  and  saucers,     Tliey  were  expecttHl  to  lie  j 
Elaincis  who.  however,  should  never  bestow  a  thought  uix)d  grace*] 
less  LauDcelots.     They  might  take  honest  pride  in  these  works  of 
budding  American  art,  they  might  cover  them  with  all  the  letters! 
of   the  alphabet,  and  add  their  own  fair  names, —  ^^  Deborah/*  orl 
**Sophonisba,"  and  lay  them  away  iu  attic  ehestSt  to  be  prescrvcsdl 
for  the  admiration,  if  not  the  astonishment  of  generations  to  come- 
Perhaps,  forsooth,  the  fair  dames  of  Plymouth  and  Boston  had  no] 
time,  in  those  pioneer  days,  to  give  to  school  learning.    They  wer&l 
poor,  and  it  was  an  axiom  that  we  have  not  outgrown  the  effecta^ 
of,  that  education,  if  a  necessity  for  any  one,  was  surely  necessary 
for  man  only.     If  any  member  of  the  family  were  to  be  tnentatly 
starved,  it  was,  of  course,  the  mother  or  the  daughter ^ — never  the ; 
husband  or  the  son.     Has  this  been  outgrown?     Who  shall  say? 

Of  course,  no  one  thought,  in  the  colonial  days,  of  sending  a  girl  I 
to  college.     It  is  questionable  if  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  she  ' 
shouM  have  the  more  elementary  education  of  the  grammar  school. 
We  find  in  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  for  1G47,  it  is  true,  that 
'*  all  children  ''  are  to  bo  taught  the  studies  of  the  grammar  and 
preparatory  schools  ;  but  a  careful  examination  arouses  a  atroog  j 
suspicion  that  the  oidy  children   then   known  as  appropriate  far  I 
such   teaching,   were   those   angelic   creatures   of  the   masculine  | 
gender,  of  which  Milton  dreamed  as  peopling  heaven.     The  beareo 
of   education   in    New  England  was    certainly  reserved    for  mefi.j 
'*  Every  child,"  was  a  Yankee  euphemism  fur  **  every  boy," 

Come  we  now  to  the  later  times  of  Queen  Anne.  In  her  days 
a  girl  might  learn  to  read  —  she  might  add  writing  (if  lis  before, 
fthe  gave  no  copy  to  tlie  printer)  and  arithmetic  —  and,  in  rare 
cases,  she  received  some  instruction  in  music  and  daucing, — tUodS 
dangerous  accomplishments  which  were  apt  to  make  a  demure  , 
Puritan  mother  shudder,  us  ^he  contrasted  the  gaieties  of  lite  bull-  j 
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room  witb  the  sdngs  of  the  sanctuary, —  the  lively  melodies  of  the 
parlor,  nccornpanieti  by  the  squeaking  but  stirring  s[>ineU  with 
the  tunes  to  which  Rouse's  Psalms  were  droned  out  in  the  hillside 
meetiog-house.  In  those  ^'  good  old  times,"  woraan'9  learning 
was  a  subject  of  small  but  biting  ridicule,  and  few  there  were  who 
«Ould  bear  it*  As  lately  as  when  the  University  of  Michigan  was 
opened  to  women,  those  who  took  advantage  of  its  privileges  were 
jeered  at  as  girls  who  **  wanted  to  be  men,"  and  were  subjected  to 
most  cruel  and  ungeutleraanly  satire.  In  the  reign  of  George  lll^ 
we  find  Mrs.  John  Adams^  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
favored  of  good  women,  writing  that  she  '*  never  was  sent  to 
any  scheol,"  that  she  was  always  sick. 

In  the  year  1789,  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes  were 
estabUshe<{  in  Boston,  but  the  girls  were  permitted  to  attend 
only  one-half  the  year  —  from  April  to  October,  — either  because 
they  were  brighter  than  the  boys,  and  could  learn  as  much 
as  they  In  half  the  time,  or  because  they  did  not  need  so 
much  education.  The  boys  were  trained  for  college,  of  course^ 
bnt  the  girls  were  Uiugbl  the  English  branches  only, —  spelling, 
reading,  and  composition,  besides  the  grammar  of  our  lan- 
guage, all  estimable  accomplishments.  Arithmetic,  which  is 
carried  so  far  now  that  men  are  prntesting  against  it  on  all  sides, 
was  at  that  time  apparently  not  taught  to  girls  at  alL  Here  was 
fnogr^sti ;  bnt  it  was  not  very  great.  It  satisfied  the  public,  how- 
ever, for  thirty-six  years,  and  then,  when  the  children  of  the  first 
pnpils  were  ready  fur  such  a  school  —  in  1825,  a  high  school  for 
girU  was  established, —  the  first  of  its  kind.  There  was  great 
opposition  to  the  innovation*  In  some  way  the  girls  seem  to  have 
learned,  in  the  half  time  allowed  them,  that  their  daughters  needed 
more  instruction  than  their  own  frugal  parents  had  provided  for 
them.  This  school  was  kept  open  eighteen  or  nmeteen  months, 
and  was  then  abandoned  as  "too  costly/*  Ko  expense  was  too 
great  for  the  proper  education  of  boys  ;  Boston  never  usetl  such  an 
argument  in  their  case ;  but  any  outlay  was  too  much,  if  it  were 
for  the  **  girls."  The  ex[)eriment  had  cost  84,500,  and  that  vast 
was  completely  wasted,  so  it   wa^  thought,  on  a  few  girls, 

e  visit  of  Queen  Kapiolani  lu  Boston  renduds  me  that  we  have 
lived  to  see  larger  sums  than  this  expended  by  the  city  of  Boston 
to  strew  flowers  about  the  path  of  a  woman  for  a  few  days, —  and 
many  times  this  amount  wasted  for  material  lu2tuncd. 
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It  was  thirty  years  before  the  great  city  of  Boslon  was  alile  i 
recover  from  this  friglitfol  waste  of  the  puhlic  funds.     During  tha 
period,  the  forlorn  girls  foraged  about  as  they  could.     They  stiidiedl 
modern  Innguages,  and  belles  lettres^  as  it  was  called  ;  they  parsed  I 
'*  Paradise  Lost/'  until  ft  was  worn  to  shreds, —  but,  probably,] 
they  never   got   so   far   as   the  tenth   book,  in  which   occurs  fbe] 
account  of  the  masculine  heaven,  and  the  description  of  woman  as 
the  **  defect  of  nature/*  albeit  a  ''  fair  *'  defect.     Tbey  went  Into  i 
private  sclmola  for  these  mimirable  advantages,  perchance  now] 
and   then   looking  hungrily  over  the   fence  that  kept  them  from 
climbing  into  the  High  School  with  their  brothers  and  cousins. 
Probably,  the  conserv'ative  fathers  and   mothers  were   saddened! 
when  they  found  that  Mr,  Ebenczer  Bailey  had  opened  a  private] 
High  School ;  and  when  they  learned  that  girls,  who  should  have  I 
been  exercising  at  the  spinning-wheel,  or  recreating  over  tbe^wafih^  J 
board,  were  making  excursions  under  his  direction  into  the  solid] 
branches  of  human  erudition,  and   ri'iilty  daring  to  learn  dome  of  | 
the  seci^ta  of  science  1 

The  world  did  not  stand   still  fur  the  conservatives,  however. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  wrought  the  next  good  work.     Hi 
was  found  that,  throughout  the  commonwealth,  schools  of  variou»| 
grades  were  taught   by,  women,  and  that  every  year  the  number  of  j 
such  instructors  increased.     This  came  atvout  through  the  induenoei 
of  that  educational  enthusiast,  Horace  Mann.     The  question  begao 
to  be  asked, —  Shall  these  women  who  are  teachiug  our  ehildreti, 
our    boys,  forsooth,  as  well    as   our   girls,  go   on,  without    being  J 
themselves  taught?     Shall  we  risk  the  future  of  our  precious  boyal 
in   the  hands   of  these  women,  who  have  themselves  had  but  the] 
most  ordinary  opportnnitea  for  instruction?     It  was  plain  that  the 
trend  of  custom  towards  the  employment  of  women  in  many  schools  j 
could  not  be  turned,  because  women  would  tench  for  less  pay  tliaii 
men  demanded.     No  amount  of  fulmination  by  the  conservativea 
against  the  average  school  committee-man  would  influence  him  to] 
employ  men  instead  of  women,  because  sucli  a  step,   though  it  I 
might  be  advantageous,  would  lead  to  the  insertion  of  a  larger  SQin] 
in  the  list  of  moneys  to  be  voted  upon  in  town -meeting*     A  select- 
man  or  a  member   of  a  school    committee  would  continue  to  buy! 
brains   fn   the   cheapest   market,  and   supply  the   schools   at  the  I 
lowest  rates,  in  spite  of  any  admDuilians  whatever.     What  should! 
be    done?     There  was   but  one   thing   practicable,  and  that  Mr. 
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Horace  Mann  knew  all  the  time.  There  must  be  normal  schools 
to  which  womeu  might  be  prepared  for  the  professioo  of  teacher • 
Men  should  be  admitted,  of  course.  Accordingly,  such  a  school 
was  established  at  Framingham,  in  1839,  and  another  a  few 
months  later  at  Westt^eld,  under  the  inspiration  still  of  Horace 
Mann,  who  was  undennining  ancient  prejudices  in  a  frightful 
way. 

The  GirU*  High  School  of  Boston  awoke  from  its  thirty  yeara 
of  slumber  in  1855.  The  people  had  learned  something  by  expe- 
rience. They  remembered  the  opposition  that  the  institution  hail 
met  before,  and  thin  time  they  were  cautious.  In  1852  they  took 
the  llrst  step,  and  opened  a  Girls'  Normil  SchooU  which  looked 
innocent  enough,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  authorities 
decided  that  the  pupils  of  the  Grammar  Schools  were  not  proper 
candidates  for  such  instruction,  and  they  changed  the  name  of 
the  school  to  the  Girls*  Bkfh  and  Normal  School.  In  1872,  the 
two  departments  were  separated,  but  lately  they  have  been  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  same  Principal.  Thus  the  girls  of  Boston 
gained  their  High  School,  and  they  will  probably  never  lose  it 
again. 

Let  ns  trace  the  progress  of  events  a  little  farther.  In  1877, 
there  was  a  great  stir  in  Boston,  for  it  was  proposed  in  earnest, 
by  busy  women  and  men,  who  could  not  let  well  enough  alonot 
that  the  Latin  School  should  be  opened  to  girls*  I  dare  not  say 
how  many  fair  hands  were  held  up  in  horror  at  the  thought  of  this 
new  act  of  desecration.  Girls  were  still  kept  out  of  this  train- 
ing-ftchool  for  college.  Meantime,  Boston  University  had  been 
opened,  and  women  were  allowed  to  go  into  it.  It  wasi  now 
claimed  by  the  adventurous  spirits  thai  the  law  meant  what  it 
expressed  when  it  spoke  of  instructing  **  all  children,*'  ofsupport- 
ing  scbooU  for  the  benefit  of  *♦  all"  the  inhabitants,  and  of  fitting 
''youth'*  for  the  university.  The  petitioners  did  not  care  to 
remember,  or  refused  to  be  convinced,  that  in  the  good  old  times 
all  children  signified  simply  all  '*  boy'*  chihlren ;  that  women  and 
girls  wore  not  counted  among  ** Inhabitants "'  in  the  school  laws; 
and  that  *'  youth  "  signified  what  we  express  by  the  English  word 
'^boy/* 

Thousands  of  benighted  persons,  ignorant  of  such  (acts  as 
these,  signed  petitions  asking  that  girU  shouUl  bo  admitted  lo  the 
Latin  School ;  newspapers,  the  editors  of  which  had  forgotten  the 
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legal  meaoing  of  the  words  *' youth*'  and  ** children/'  stood  iipl 
for  enoi-getic  parents  who  clamored  for  what  they  were  pitrasrrl] 
to  eall  "'eciual  rights."  There  were  other  colleges  to  witidij 
women  might  go  to  pursue  the  nnder-graduale  course:  Yfl«s 
had  opened  its  doors,  and  the  women  of  Boston  could  not  now  be . 
entirely  cast  off.  It  was  decided  to  give  the  gii'ls  a  chance*  but 
by  themselves, —  a  Girls'  I^tin  School  was  founded  for  their 
conveuience,  and  into  it  they  flocked.  There  they  still  are,  doto^  ^ 
themselves  credit* 

Vaasar  had  opened  her  doors,  I  said.  That  was  a  DotewortHy 
step.  It  marks  an  epoch.  It  was  in  1865.  The  plans  bad  been 
laid  with  care  during  the  previous  years  of  civil  war.  WbUe  tbo 
armies  of  the  Eepoblie  were  engaged  in  the  Hie  and  death  struggle, 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  hung  in  tbe  balance,  the  fnitlion* 
Daire  of  Foughkeepsie  was  quietly  preparing  tbe  foundatioo  for  j 
the  first  fully  endowed  institution  for  the  education  of  women  that  i 
tbe  world  had  ever  seen.  What  Mr.  Vassar's  views  were  on  some 
points  we  cannot,  of  course,  discover.  In  general,  he  intended 
to  found  an  institution  that  should  accomplish  for  young  women  I 
**  wlmt  our  colleges  are  accomplishing  for  young  men."  This  is 
certainly  broad  enough*  It  was  explicitly  stated  that  it  was  not 
to  be  a  **  charity  schooF'nor  a  *'  fashionable  boarding-school,**  hut 
a  real  college.  Though  it  required  some  years  for  the  infant 
institution  to  reach  the  position  of  an  actual  coUeg(>,  it  is  plain 
lliat  the  ideal  was  high  and  that  eflforts  unsparing  were  put  forth 
to  attain  the  collegiate  character. 

It  is  charming  to  observe  how  deeply  impressed  tbese  pioueem  | 
in  the  collegiate  instruction  of  women  were  with  the  grandeur  of  J 
their  work,  and  how  natively  they  expi-essed  their  sentiments.     It  I 
was  of  **  vital  consequence,"  it  was  **  a  grand  and  novel  enter-' 
prise;"  the  trustees  were  burdened  with ''responsibilities  before 
the  world,"  requiring   "  ample  time   for  mature   deliberation  ;'* 
they  were  ''clothed   by   the  majesty  of  the  law  with  jwwer'*  to 
carry  out  the  *"  generous  purposes  "  of  the  *' muniticent  donor  f' 
wtiose  act  in  founding  the  college  was  excelled  by  none  among 
the  memorable  events   in   the  moral  world  which   signatiKed   the 
early  months  of  the  year  1861, — ^a  time  ccrUtiuly  rich  ia  eventi»  «jf  j 
profound  interest.     They  said,  and  with  good  grounds,  that  they  | 
expected  that  the  opening  of  Vassar  College  would  '*  inaugurate  s  ' 
n^w  era  in  the  education  of  woman/* 
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The  power  of  tlie  linie-bouored  viewa  of  tUo  sphei'e  of  woman  is 
ptaio  enough  in  their  aiiaouncetnents.  Deferouee  to  thesa 
views  led  the  projectors  to  lay  great  stress  ui)oti  the  '*  domestic  *' 
**  home  iiifliieiices*'  of  tlie  college,  to  warrant  parents  and  the 
public  that  there  would  be  **  comfortt**  **  abundant  food,"  that  the 
students  were  to  be  surroundetl  by  *'  softeniug"  and  '*  elevating" 
influences  —  lest  tliey  should  turn  to  bai-barism  perchance^ — and 
the  **  home"  idea  was  emphn!ii^ed  still  more  in  the  statement  that 
there  should  be  no  day  pupils,  because  there  are  no  day  pupils  in 
the  home  !  A  protest  was  entered  ai^rahist  some  of  the  incorrect 
Bjetho<ls  that  were  said  to  be  thoroughly  established  in  our  old 
and  venerable  institutions,  and  a  determination  was  expressed 
that  Vassar,  having  no  traditions  to  bind  it,  should  begin  aright. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  women  who  were  to  come  to  the  new 
college  would  not,  like  men,  be  *•  looking  forward  to  the  learned 
professions,"^ — teaching  was  evidently  not  then  looked  upon  as  a 
profession,  or  if  a  professiou,  not  a  **  learned"  one.  On  this 
ba^Ls  an  argument  was  built  by  the  first  president  and  the  founder 
against  the  usual  order  of  studies*  and  especially  against  the 
required  four  years'  course  then  nearly  universal  iu  colleges. 
Yaasar  was  to  follow  *''  the  order  of  nature/*  and  to  make  •*  provi- 
aion  for  a  diversity  of  tastes,  aptitudes  and  inclinations/^  —  for 
^^  different  eondittons  and  circumstances  as  to  age,  health  and 
property."  The  curriculum  at  the  new  college  was  to  be  no  ♦*  bed 
of  Procrustes,  to  which  ever^^  girl  must  adjust  herself,  however 
great  the  violence  done  to  her  nature.'*  The  students  were  not 
to  be  told  that  tliere  was  a  certain  number  of  tt^xt-lK»oks  to  be 
studied  through  in  each  year,  and  encouraged  to  plod  contentedly 
tiirougU  them  in  the  best  way  ibey  should  be  able,  whether  the 
aubjecta  proved  attractive  or  repuUlve. 

Vassar  was  to  be  arranged  in  departments,  and  students  were 
to  study  by  sul)jecti> ;  they  were  to  be  largely  left  to  their  own 
choice,  though  required  to  accomplish  a  definite  amount  of  work 
before  graduating,  and  text-books  were  to  be  discarded  from  the 
lecture  room*  Thus  the  tendency  towards  elective  courses,  now 
so  strong  in  most  colleges  for  men,  and  so  much  more  desirable 
for  women,  was  anticipated.  Thorough  and  vigorous  cultivation, 
rather  than  too  comprehensive  and  su[>erfiGial  training — the 
gaining  of  ability  to  ''  direct  faculties  with  Uieir  utmost  power  to 
the  accomplishment  of  any  task"  —  these  were  the  aims  of  the 
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founders  of  the  new  college  for  women.  Time  was  not  to  be 
taken  into  aeeonnt^  and  these  students  were  to  be  free  frotn. 
feverish  liaste  and  able  to  cultivate  the  desired  thoroughness  witi 
out  fear  of  falling  behind,  as  they  would  be,  in  a  raee  limited  la^ 
four  brief  years.  The  diplomas  were  to  show  that  certain  woHc 
had  been  done  and  well  done  —  to  represent  something  real  —  atid 
not  eimply  to  indicate  that  the  young  women  had  *'  been  in  college 
four  years  and  paid  her  bills/* 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Vassar  was  to  educate  the  religious  eld 
of  woman  and  to  care  assiduously  for  her  physical  life.  Thel 
trustees  declared  that  they  utterly  loathed  and  repudiated  tbdl 
spirit  of  sectarianisni,  and  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Viissar'sj 
emphatic  wish,  ordained  that  '^all  teaching  of  human  creeds  J 
dogmas  and  ceremonials,  of  sectarian  views  and  denominatlonat ' 
distinctions'*  should  be  ^'stnctly  and  forever  forbidden." 

The  foundation  of  Vassar  was  laid  firm  and  broad.     It  began j 
its  work  in  18tJo,  and  the  examinations  for  admission  showed  thatj 
there  was  need   for  it,  for  it  was  found   that  the  education  oCl 
woman  at  the  time  was  confused,  barren,  undisciplined,  wasteful, | 
and  superficial.     The  candidates  had  earnestness  of  purpose  and] 
zeal   for   improvement,  but   they  knew  not  what   they   needed*] 
They  declared  that  they  were  ''  passionately  fond*  of  one  atisdyj 
and  ^"^  utterly  detested "  another,  though  they  knew  too  little  ot 
either  to  be  able  to  give   intelligent  reasons  for  their  strongly 
expressed  tastes.     They  thought  that  Chemistry  was  desirablc,J 
because,  forsooth,  it  would  help  them  in  cooking,  and  French, 
case  of  a  tour  abroad  ;  but  ihey  knew  little  of  educational  disci«1 
plinc  and  thotiglit  less  of  it.     No  wonder  that  it  took  three  yearal 
to  regulate  the  heterogeneous  medley ;  to  bring  any  collegiate 
character  into  the  work  of  the  institution. 

Some  of  the  more  mature  among  the  students  saw  the  dJfllcaK_ 
ties  under  which  the  faculty  labored,  and  supported  them  In  theii^ 
efforts  to  set  up  the  highest  educational  standard,  and  by  the  endj 
of  the  first  year  the  public  opinion  of  the  college  was  entirely  wit 
them.  In  all  colleges  for  women  since  that  time  the  same  senti-l 
ment  has  prevailed.  Women  have  always  demanded  that  thei 
standard  should  not  be  lowered  for  them,  and  that  all  the  testJi. 
of  the  fullest  and  strictest  collegiate  course  should  be  applied  to| 
them. 

Tims  the  collegiate  instruction  of  women  began  In  America.     It 
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eRCQ«ixit€red  the  usnai  reception  given  to  all  iQiiovations.  Yasaar 
College  aud  its  stiideuts  became  the  objects  of  many  a  weak  and 
ill-conceived  |joke.  The  penay-a-liners  eked  out  their  feeble 
oolumns  with  jibes  at  '*  the  women  who  wanted  to  be  men,"  and 
the  name  of  Vasaar  was  carried  everywhere.  It  became  a  tvpical 
name,  and  the  qnarter-century  that  has  passed  since  has  not 
deprived  it  of  its  character.  Other  colleges  have  risen,  but 
Vassar  is  still  the  woman's  college  at  which  the  darts  of  small  wits 
are  hurled.  The  "  Vassar  girl  *'  still  stands  for  the  girl  who  goes 
%Q  college.  It  is  about  the  **  Vassar  girl"  that  the  newspapers 
circulate  all  sorts  of  more  or  less  apochryphal  stories,  telling  the 
worlrl  how  many  pounds  of  beef  they  consume  in  an  academic 
',  how  many  potatoes  and  fish-balls ;  how  they  ^''  bang  their 

kir,"  how  they  walk  and  what  they  do  in  every  line  of  activity. 
Grub  Street  has  not  forgotten  that  Vassar  was  the  first  woman'a 
college. 

When  it  began  it  was  met  by  opposition  on  the  part  of  many 
good  people,  with  grave  doubts  from  others,  and  with  welcome  by 
the  select  few.  It  went  steadily  on  its  way-  It  was  followed 
by  Wellesley,  beautiful  Wellesley,  and  by  Smith  College,  and  at 
last  tlie  Harvard  "Annex"  and  Bryn  Mawr,  entered  upon  their 
SQOcessful  careers.  At  Vassar  the  pupils  were  sheltered  in  one 
huge  building,  and  were  taught  by  both  men  and  women.  At 
Wellesley  the  same  eort  of  a  grand  dormitory  was  erected,  and 
the  leaching  was  given  by  women  onl3%  At  Smith,  men  and 
women  taught  together,  as  at  Vassar,  but  Uie  students  were 
aeparated  into  small  families  under  different  roofs.  The  Harvard 
**  Annex"  differed  from  all  previous  efforU  in  that  it  did  not  seek 
the  gathering  of  a  new  faculty*,  nor  the  erection  of  a  new  library, 
bnt  simply  the  repetition  to  women  of  the  instruction  already 

wen  to  men  in  an  institution  that  had  been  in  successful  opera- 
for  near  two  centuries  and  a  half.  It  carried  out  Uie  '^home** 
principle  farther  than  either  Vassar,  or  Smith,  for  it  aimed  to 
place  its  students  by  twos  or  threes  in  established  families.  Ita 
teaching  was  done  by  men  only,  because  it  engaged  no  inatructors 
who  wei^  not  already  employed  by  the  University, 

It  is  impossible  in  a  paper  like  this  to  avoid  reference  to  the 
fact  that  women  were  and  are  permitted  to  attend  college  with 
ti)€D,  and  that  they  are  in  considerable  numbers  found  in  such 
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institutioDS,   but  tdj   parposfB   in  rather,   at  present,  to 
njfielf  to  establishments  expressly  foooded  for  women. 

WoiuaD  has  certaiDly  obtained  the  opportunitj  for  the  oollegtate 
education*  She  has  done  herself  credit  in  erery  college  to 
she  has  been  admitted,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  she  hai 
allowed  to  compete  on  equal  tornift  with  man  for  intelleetnil 
honors*  Nowhere  has  this  been  so  emphatically  true  as  in  eotiMr> 
vative  England.  The  winds  of  last  May  wafted  to  our  ahocct  a 
paper  in  the  Ntjieteenth  Century  on  the  mental  inferiority  of 
woman  to  man,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  ''  the  average  bnii* 
weight  of  women  is  about  five  ounces  less  than  that  of  ineo,^  and 
by  an  elaborate  and  interesting  argument  woman's  ^^ikiail[ad 
inferiority  of  intellectual  power**  was  proved  in  detail.  We 
learned  that  women  are  more  apt  than  men  to  break  away  ^{ 
^^the  restraints  of  reason;**  they  have  a  greater  f^Midsi 
^*  emotional  excitement  of  all  kinds  ;*'  in  judgment  their 
stand  ^'considerably  below  "those  of  men;  in  creative  thought' 
and  in  aimple  acqoisition  there  is  a  marked  difference ; 
are  less  deep  and  thoroagh  than  men ;  their  physique  is  *^  not 
sufficiently  ix)bust  to  stand  the  strain  of  sevei^  study  ;*'  and 
so  on.^ 

Scarcely  had  this  argument  for  the  general  inferiority  of  woraei 
in  *^  flcquiaition,  origination,  and  judgment**  reached  us  when 
telegraph  flai^hed  the  news  that  Miss  Ramsay,  a  student  at  Girton 
Ck>nege«  Cambridge,  England,  had  distanced  all  the  men  of  Iht 
University  in  the  race  for  classical  honors,  and  that  Miss  Hervej, 
of  the  same  college,  had  won  a  like  distinction  in  the  departnieiit 
of  mediicval  and  modern  languages.         The  London  IVmes  saysi 
'*  Miss  Ramsay  has  done  what  no  Senior  Classic  before  her  has 
ever  done.     The  great  names  of  Kennedy,  Lushington,  Word 
worth,  Maine,  and  more  reoentl^s  of  Butler  and  Jebb,  have  com^ 
first  in  the  Classical  Tripos,     Miss  Ramsay  alone  has  been  placed 
in  a  division  to  which  no  one  but  herself  has  been  found  descrvinj 
of  admittance.  *  .  .  .  No  one   has  ventured  to  think  that  foui 


I  The  Author  of  this  paipflr,  Mr*  G«oriEe  J.  Bom&oes,  writes  with  calmneBs  »tod  Keif- 
restraint.    He  frankly  eoDfesMB  ttaiit  he  hu,  m  &  matter  of  fact,  met  **  wooderfoIXy 
fow  casOT  of  serious  lireak-4owu»*'  which  *■  only  goes  to  show/'  he  sayt,  **  of  wliat 
good  itnff  our  EngUfth  gfrU  are  made."    Since  we  ohserve  the  same  lihenom^oDti  to  J 
our  owa  country  I  we  are  at  liberty  to  asiert  that  It  does  not  go  to  show  of  what  goodf 
•Uifl  our  ▲mdrican  glrla  are  made,  to  much  a«  to  prove  that  the  **  phjftlque  of  70 
woaMso  ai  a  claM  ''  is  sumcleatly  robust  to  stand  the  strain  of  severe  Btudjf 
actually  to  improve  under  It. 
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yenrs'  work  could  be  enough  to  make  a  Senior  Classic.  We  hare 
proof  now  that  it  id  ample.  Most  of  Miss  Ramsaj's  competitors 
will  have  taken  fourteen  years  to  do  less  than  she  has  contrived 
to  do  in  four  years.  .  .  .  Miss  Ramsay's  example  suggests  a 
possibility  that  men  may  have  something  to  learn  even  in  the 
sianagQiDeiit  of  a  department  of  study  which  they  have  claimed  as 
pecunarly  their  own.**  It  ought  to  be  added  that  Miss  Ramsay 
kept  herself  in  full  health,  did  not  "  over-work,"  and  accomplished 
her  exaviinationa  easily. 

In  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  and  many  more  that  might  be 
adduced,  we  cannot  doubt  that  nature  has  not  placed  before 
woman  any  <K>nstitutional  barrier  to  the  collegiate  life,  but  that 
BO  far  as  physical  reasons  are  cooceraed,  she  may  enter  upon  it 
with  no  more  fear  than  a  man  may.  That  an  increasing  number 
of  women  will  do  it,  and  that  so  far  as  they  are  destined  to  be 
Instructors  of  youth  it  is  best  for  the  State  that  they  shall,  is  in 
my  mind  not  at  all  doubtful. 

What  is  to  be  the  efTeot?  That  is  the  crucial  question.  On  the 
physical  health  of  the  educated  women  it  will  be  beneticiaK  I 
have  myself  learned  by  observation  that  the  work  of  the  full 
eollege  course  is  favorable  to  health.  The  regularity  of  life,  the 
•atiafaotion  of  attaiamentf  the  pleasant  companionship,  the 
graeral  broadening  of  the  girl's  nature  tends  in  that  direction. 
There  is  high  medical  authority  for  saying  that  for  ^*  nervous" 
young  women  even  *Hhe  higher  eduoatiou  is  a  conservative, 
rather  than  a  destructive  force."  On  the  lower  schools  its  effect 
ifl,  as  I  have  said,  very  good.  The  grade  of  lustruoiion  in  schools 
for  girla  has  been  raised  materially  since  V'assar  College  began  its 
career.  Girls  who  go  no  farther  than  the  preparatory  school  are 
greatly  benefited*  The  influence  is  reflex,  for  the  educated  girls 
become  in  turn  teachers,  and  they  are  better  teachers  than  their 
predeoeseora.  It  was  one  of  the  aims  of  Vaasar  College  at  the 
beginning  to  train  women  to  this  profession.  Wellesley  has  its 
normal  and  graduate  department,  and  Smith,  the  Harvard 
^^  Annex**  —  and,  in  fact,  all  the  colleges  that  teach  women — are 
sending  to  our  schools  and  colleges  a  constant  stream  of  well- 
prepared  teachers  who  will  help  the  men  to  raise  the  grade  of 
American  scholarship  higher  than  ever. 

Many  of  the  college-bred  girls  never  teach.  The  same  is  tru« 
in  equal  proportion,  at  least,  of  college-bred  men.    Tbeso  go  out 
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iota  Uw  world  mad  imtte  tbm  sTaage  €if  gieBaml  ^tfBfcfiiffr  ial 
ooQfflfj.    Mmvj  of  iteB  naifj  and  Imtomm  tnfhnm  nf  ehfldmi ' 
la  tbdr  cm  kiwdioidi^    The  mmmimid  m  tailed  si  booie,  vlidi 
In  tiMi  foiiiitiria*lKttd  of  to  Bodi  Util  it  good  and  inflacniiiL 

It  iadoeblleat  Itne  Ihal  wooeii  who  nacrj  after  hmvli^  t^eii^ 
Jiberallj  cdocalcd  aiafce  mofa  aalialactoix  ttBtocia  tlsui  tber  oib6r« 
iviia  wooid  hare*    Wofnea  were  Ibrawriy  traiacd  ta  no  ontiaQk] 
ImiI  mMUimouj  and  to  eahrrate  aiieii  acconplkhiBtiila  ontj 
woald  be  mo0t  oaefol  to  that  end.    Wben.  iherefoiie,  tiimt  end  was 
leaobed,  all  waa  mtaKtl.    There  waa  do  oatiek  of  aolioe  bj  tthkh 
Ibe  eoergieB  of  her  feeltngs  mtghl  be  i&efaaiiged.    The  defectiire 
education,  whidi  waa  adafiled  to  faeigbtexi  woaiaa's  eaiollDaal 
aeDitibility,    and    to  weaken    her   reaBooing  powers^   tended  to 
iocreaiie  tbe  predomioafice  of  tbe  afifectire  life ;  to  lead  ber  lo  baae 
her  JudgmeDt  upoo  ber  feelingg  and  iDtiutire  peroeptiona  rather 
Ibao   upon   mtional  processes ;  and  to  cause  hex  to  direct  baC j 
conduct  by  impulse,  rather  than  govern  it  by  wUU  which  la  daairJ 
able,  m  Bpite  of  Ifae  saying  of  Voltaire  that  ^*  all  the  reasonings  of 
men  are  not  worth  one  sentiment  of  woman/' 

Eilueated  women  marry  as  naturally  as  those  who  are 
educated ;  but  Uie  fact  that  mental  training  has  led  tbent 
subject  their  impulses  to  the  test  of  their  reason  in  stndyt  ^v 
them  an  advantage  in  the  choice  of  husbands*  JU^coDsideied  | 
marriages  have  been  properly  inveigbed  against  by  moralisla  foi'' 
ages.  In  the  edueaiion  of  wotuan*s  mind  we  may  discover  a 
means  of  decreasing  their  number.  The  Uector  of  tbe  University.] 
of  Lldge  devoted  bis  inaugural  address  in  1H82  to  the  subject  oC] 
the  education  of  woman,  and  towards  the  close  of  it  be  remarked«.] 
^^  In  Belgium  and  France  most  young  persons  in  the  higbanj 
classes  —  sons  of  the  rich  or  of  those  who  expect  to  be  rich  —  are] 
sunk  in  deplorable  ignorance.  They  pursue  no  kiud  of  tiigiion  I 
Studies,  or,  if  they  enter  upon  them,  they  are  very  soon  discour^i 
&ged«  To  what  does  this  tend?  It  causes  them  almost  always  tcij 
ht  without  any  inspiration  to  the  taste  —  without  any  habil  o£| 
serious  occu|>ation.  They  live  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  intjiel- 
lectufd  Uvbor  is  not  honored,  in  which,  far  from  considering  it  a.  J 
glorious  or  even  a  worthy  duty,  it  is  placed  below  the  satisfaction;  I 
of  the  love  of  pleasure.  As  mauy  profound  moralists,  priests  au<i] 
pblk>so|»hers  have  remarked,  this  deplorable  situation  arises  fi^m 
the  false  education  given  to  the  women  of  tbe  higher  classes*     Aa 
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a  general  rule  they  cannot  comprehend  what  eonstitatea  the  true 
power  and  dignity  of  a  man,  and  therefore  they  accept  as 
husbands  men  as  ignorant  and  as  idle  as  themselves-  As  a  natural 
consequence  they  cannot  bring  up  their  sons  to  be  men ;  they 
cannot  give  to  their  cx>untry  well-instructed,  energetic  and  devoted 
citizens/' 

•  I  have  been  told  in  cultivated  intellectual  circles  that  '*  a  young 
woman  had  better  be  in  the  kitchen  or  the  laundry  than  in  the 
laboratory  or  cla&s  room  of  a  college,"  "Women  should  be  trained 
to  be  wives  and  mothers/*  The  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  at  the 
mentally  cultivated  mothers  and  daughters  who  are  unable  to  cook 
and  scrub — who  cannot  make  a  mince-pte  or  a  plum  puddings 
We  are  told  that  yonng  women  have  broken  down  in  pursuance  of 
advanced  courses  of  study,  and  arguments  like  these  are  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  cooclosive  against  collegiate  instruction  for 
the  entire  sex.  Such  i>ersons  forget  with  sus[McionB  facility  all 
the  cases  of  women  who  leave  the  kitchen  to  indulge  themselves 
in  the  love-sick  sentimentality  to  which  they  have  been  trained  — 
who  think  too  much  of  their  matrimonial  chances  to  endanger 
them  bj'  scrubbing,  or  by  giving  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  they 
cultivate  any  other  faculty  than  the  power  to  worship  the  moon« 
light  and  to  long  for  a  lover.  They  forget  that  men  do  not  bear 
the  confinement  of  the  student's  life  even  so  well  as  women  — 
that  the  students  who  break  down  in  men^s  colleges  every  year 
outnumber  those  who  are  harmed  by  over-study  among  the  women 
—  thati  in  fact,  as  I  have  said,  women  can  bear  the  work  of  a 
ooUege  course  at  least  as  well  as  men. 

The  very  last  entrance  examination  at  an  Eastern  college  was 
held  during  the  sweltering  days  of  the  end  of  June,     One  of  the 

m  passing  its  ordeal  actually  fainted  away,  but  not  one  of  the 
len  doing  the  same  work  at  the  name  moment  was  overcome  by 
the  work  or  the  warmth. 

Those  who  tell  women  to  fiud  their  sphere  in  the  realms  of  the 
empty  brain  do  not  care  to  remember  that  it  is  nu  better  to  wither 
under  the  influence  of  ignorance  or  sentiment,  to  cultivate  a  fond- 
ness for  ^'  gush/*  than  to  dry  up  the  sensibilities  like  a  book- worm, 
or  gmw  frigid  and  stiff  like  a  pedant.  It  is  as  bad  to  stunt  human 
nature  aa  to  over-stimulate  it,  to  stop  its  progress  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  great  mass  of  men  choose  the  golden  mean.  The 
great  mass  of  women  will  not  do  otherwise.  Common  seude  will 
govern  their  conduct. 
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liCt  US  trust  woman  with  the  torch  of  learoiog  aa  wo  tntst  ( 
ielvee.  Let  us  give  her  all  the  means  of  guiding  her  life  thai  het 
brothers  possess.  It  is  no  longer  doubtful  —  it  is  plain  that 
womaa  ought  to  be  enfranchised  —  that  the  right  to  eultlTate  ber 
intellectual  nature  should  be  hers,  and  that  she  should  be  the  jndgo 
of  how  far  she  may  go  in  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the  natitnl 
world,  the  intricacies  of  the  mind  in  its  varied  lines  of  action^  andt 
in  short,  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 

It  is  chivalric  for  the  stronger  half  of  the  human  unit  to  giv^  to 
the  weaker  her  full  opportunities  in  this  respect^ —  it  is  juM  foe 
man,  trained  through  the  ages  in  the  use  of  his  argumentalivs  _ 
powers,  to  award  this  privilege  to  woman. 

It  is  patriotic  for  the  American  to  train  his  wife  and  his  daugb»l 
ters  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  cultivate  in  their  brothers  anil 
sons  the  highest  traits  of  the  noble  citijEen. 

It  Is  Christian  for  man  to  furnish  to  woman  cveiy  oppartanity^ 
for  the  improvement  of  her  God-given  talents^  and  to  fit  her  i 
well  as  himself  for  immortality* 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  papers  included  in  this  number  of  \ht  Journal  of  Social  Science 
are  about  half  of  the  Saratov  papers  of  i88S.  As  some  misapprehen- 
sion may  exist  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  papers  by  the  Association, 
it  may  here  be  said  that  all  papers  engaged  for  the  General  Meeting  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association  are  so  engaged  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  may  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Social  Science^  if 
the  Council  so  decide.  If,  therefore,  the  writers  choose  to  publish  their 
papers  elsewhere  (to  which  the  Council  offers  no  objection),  it  must  be 
with  the  stipulation  that  these  papers  may  also  be  published  in  the 
Journal^  at  the  option  of  the  Council  as  to  the  time  of  publication. 

A  list  of  all  the  addresses  and  papers  at  the  meeting  of  1888  is  printed 
on  pages  vi.  and  vii.  Those  belonging  to  the  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation and  Jurisprudence  are  withheld  until  spring. 

The  papers  of  the  Health  Department  are  here  printed  in  full,  except 
that  of  Dr.  Chapin,  of  which  only  an  abstract  is  given ;  and  the  discus- 
sion is  also  reported  in  full. 

The  papers  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Finance  and  Social  Economy 
Departments  were  those  submitted  by  a  special  Committee  on  Provident 
Institutions  in  the  United  States,  of  which  the  final  organization  was  the 
following:  — 

W.  L.  Trenholm,  Washington,  D.C.,  Chairman;  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Sec- 
retary;  John  P.  Townsend,  59  Broad  Street,  New  York;  Edmund  J. 
James,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia;  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
Boston;  Joseph  Wright,  University  of  Cincinnati;  Professor  H.  C. 
Adams,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Professor  Robert  T.  Hill,  Austin,  Tex. ; 
C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  Philadelphia; 
Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCulloch,  Indianapolis;  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  Gales- 
burg,  111. ;  Hon.  Seymour  Dexter,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Mr.  George  Walker,  late  consul-general  at  Paris,  who  had  accepted 
a  place  on  the  committee,  died  in  January,  1888,  thereby  depriving  his 
associates  of  the  service  of  a  gentleman  specially  familiar  with  the  sub- 
jects investigated.  This  committee  was  appointed  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  John  P.  Townsend,  of  New  York,  a  well-known  authority  concern- 
ing savings  banks  and  an  associate  of  the  International  Committee, 
which  proposes  to  hold  a  conference  at  Paris,  in  July,  1889,  to  consider 
the  status  and  result  of  such  institutions  throughout  the  world.  The 
American  Committee  will  continue  and  complete  its  reports  here  sub- 
mitted, for  presentation  and  preservation  at  Paris,  in  July  next,  and  also 
at  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  September,  1889. 
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GENERAL  MEETING   OF   i8S8. 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  i8SS  was  held  at  Sara* 
toga,  N.Ym  from  the  3d  to  the  ;th  of  September,  mclusive,  opening  at 
S  P.M.,  September  3^  with  an  address  by  the  President,  Cakholl  D- 
Wright,  of  Doston.  The  Department  of  Education  met  on  Septem- 
ber 4;  the  Health  Departmcnl  on  September  5;  the  Department  of 
Jurisprudence  on  September  6;  and  the  Finance  and  Social  Economy 
Departments  on  Friday,  September  7.  The  Election  of  Officers  took 
plate  at  H  p.m.,  Tuesday,  September  4.  The  Order  of  Business  was  as 
follows :  — 

MONDAY,   SEPTEMBER  3. 

A I  S  P;m.  Ari  Address  by  the  President  of  the  Assoc  fatiot^i  CaRBOLI.  D* 
Wright,  Esq.,  on  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Lab(n\  followed  by  a  di^cu»sbn, 

TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  4. 

Department  of  Education. 

At  9.30  A.M.  An  Address  by  the  Chairman,  Thomas  Wentworth  IIiggin- 
SON,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

10  A.M.  A  Paper  by  James  Buckham,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on 
The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  onr  Colleges. 

11  A.M.  A  Paper  by  Professor  D.  Cady  Eaton,  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  on 
Modern  French  ^Esthetics. 

12  o'clock.  A  Paper  by  Miss  Lilian  Whiting,  of  the  Boston  Traveller ^  on 
The  Art  and  Ethics  of  Journalism. 

8  P.M.     Report  of  the  General  Secretary  and  Election  of  Officers. 
8.30  P.M.     A  Paper  by  Brander  Matthews,  of  New  York,  on    The  Dra- 
matic Outlook  in  America, 

WEDNESDAY,    SEPTEMBER    5. 

Department  of  Health. 

9.30  A.M.  Remarks  by  the  Chairman  of  the  D5i)artment,  H.  Holbrodk 
Curtis,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  on  The  Necessity  of  Additional  Requirements  for 
Obtaining  a  Medical  Degree. 

10  A.M.  Remarks  on  The  Value  of  a  Liberal  Education  Antecedent  to  the 
Study  of  Medicine^  by  Rev.   Sylvester    F.   Scovel,  of    Wooster   University. 

11  A.M.  A  Paper,  Hoiu  Far  can  Legislation  aid  in  Maintaining  a  Proper 
Standard  of  Medical  Education  ?  by  W.  A.  Purrington,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 


GENERAL   MEETING  Vll 

12  M.  A  Paper  on  The  Wbrking^omen  of  New  York:  Thar  Health  and 
Occupations^  by  Elizabeth  Stow  Brown,  M.D.,  of  New  York. 

8  P.M.  A  Paper  on  Unsanitary  Conditions  in  Country  Homes,  by  Lucy  M. 
Hall,  M.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

9  P.M.  A  Paper  by  Henry  Dwight  Chapin,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  on  7^ 
Struggle  for  Subsistence :  How  can  it  be  most  efficiently  aided  t 

THURSDAY,    SEPTEMBER   6. 
Department  of  Jurisprudence, 

9.30  A.M.  Address  by  Professor  Francis  Wayland,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment. 

JO  A.M.  A  Paper  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  on  The 
State  and  the  Saloon, 

1 1  A.M.  A  Paper,  Is  Codification  of  the  Law  Expedient  ?  by  W.  B.  Horn- 
blower,  Esq  ,  of  New  York. 

8  p.m.  An  Address  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Bonney,  of  Chicago,  on  The  NaturaliMo- 
tion  Laws  and  their  Enforcement. 

9  P.M.  A  Paper  on  Current  Objections  to  the  Excution  of  Economic  Rent,  by 
Taxation,  considered,  by  Samuel  B.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7. 
Departments  of  Finance  and  Social  Economy, 

9  A.M.    Address  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Chairman. 

9.30  A.M.  A  Report  on  Savings  Banks  in  the  United  States,  by  John  P. 
Townsend,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

10.15  A.M.  A  Report  on  School  Savings  Banks,  by  J.  H.  Thiry,  Esq.,  of 
Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

10.45  A.M.     A  Report  on  Life  Insurance, 

11.30  A.M.  Reports  on  Co-operative  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  hy  i\it 
Special  Committee,  by  Seymour  Dexter,  of  Elmira,  N.Y.,  Professor  J.  W. 
Jenks,  of  Galesburg,  111.,  and  others. 

I  P.M.  Reports  on  Provident  Institutions  in  the  United  States,  by  Vroltsaor 
Robert  T.  Hill,  of  Austin,  Tex  is,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  usual  vote  was  passed,  authorizing  the  Chairman  and  Secretary 
of  each  Department  to  revise  the  list  of  Department  Committees,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Council  at  its  next  quarterly  meeting  in  New 
York  (office  of  the  Treasurer,  54  Wall  Street),  on  the  i8th  of  December, 
1888,  at  I  P.M.  The  list  of  the  Committees  will  not  be  printed,  therefore, 
until  the  next  number  of  the  Journal, 

BUSINESS  OF   1888. 
As  usual,  only  four  of  the  five  Departments  of  the  Association  were 
effectually  represented  at  the  General  Meetings,  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment having  joined  with  the  Social  Economy  Department  in  presenting 
Papers. 


vUt  GENERAL  MEETING 

It  was  votedt  after  the  reading  of  the  Reports  and  Papers  prepared  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Provident  Institutions,  as  follows :  -> 

Ordtrtd^  That  the  Americao  Social  Science  Association  send  as  delegates  to 
Ifte  World's  Congress  of  Provident  Institations,  to  be  held  in  Paris  j^ly  3-^ 
iSfk),  John  P.  Townaetid,  Esq^  of  New  York,  Rev.  John  Graham  Brooks,  of 
Brockton,  Mass.,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  Special  Committee  may  see  fit 
to  appoint  from  its  own  members. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  Miss  Agnes  Lambert,  of  Milford 
Housef  C1aph.im,  Eng<t  was  chosen  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Association ;  and,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Townsend,  M.  A.  de  Malarce,  of 
Paris,  France,  was  chosen  an  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member. 

At  a  previoys  General  Meeting,  Lord  Hobhouse,  of  (15  Bruton 
Street),  London,  £ng,,  was  chosen  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Constitution  as  it  now  stands,  and  the  list  of  officers  elected  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1888,  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages.  Cer- 
tain resolutions  passed  by. the  Health  Department  are  printed  in  its 
proceedings. 


CONSTITUTION   AND  OFFICERS 

or  Tils 

American  Social  Science  Association, 


CONSTITUTION. 

I.  Thb  Sodety  shall  be  called  ihe  AMERrcAN  Social  Science  Assoc]- 

ATIOI* 

II.  lis  objects  shali  be  classified  in  five  departments:  the  first,  of  Edtt- 
cation;  the  second*  of  Health;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finance;  the  fourth, 
of  Social  Economy;  the  fifths  of  Jurisprudence. 

III.  It  shall  be  administered  by  a  rre^ident,  as  many  honorary  Vicc-Preai- 
dents  as  may  be  chojicn,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretar)*,  and  a  Council,  charged  with 
general  supervision;  five  Department  Committecn,  establisheil  by  the  Council, 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  their  respective  departments ;  and  such  Local 
Committees  as  may  In?  established  by  the  Council  at  different  points,  to  serve 
ast  branch  associations.  The  Council  shall  consbt  of  President,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretar)',  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Department,  and  ten  Directors, 
with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  maki;  their  own  Bylaws.  The  President, 
Vjce-rresidenls,  Treasurer,  Chairman^  and  Secretaries  of  Departments  and 
Directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  members  of  the  Association,  and  shall 
hold  office  till  their  successors  are  chosen.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence, 
a  Director,  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Committees  shall  be  chosen  at  the  pleasure  of  their  respective  committees. 
Whenever  a  Branch  Association  shall  be  organized  and  rec  '  such  by 
the  Council,  its  Tresident  sjhall  bg  exojffi^io  one  of  the  \u  s  of  the 
American  Association,  and,  togiither  with  the  Secretary  ah  ^r,  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  in  that  Association,  And 
whenever  a  Local  Department  shall  be  organized  and  recognized  as  such 
by  the  Council,  its  chairman  shall  become  ex-0fficii*  a  member  of  the  parent 
Association.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Department,  with  the 
consent  of  the  President  of  the  j\  -  ■  ■  -  r-v  -  ..>..  ^..  k  .  ;,i  li  ..^^.^^ 
ment  Committees  as  they  may  i  f>e 
elected  for  three  years,  unless  nc  t  of 
the  members  ptesent  and  voting  in  a  regular  meciiii^  ot  the  Coimcii;  and  out 
of  hU  compensation  he  mny  pay  !hc  salary  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  may 
also  be  Secretary  of  on»'  ■                 at, 

IV.  Any  person  m.^  a  member  by  napng  five  dollars,  and  may 
continue  a  member  by  t^.i^u-t.  ..unually  such  funncr  sum  as  may  be  fixed  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars*  On  payment  of'onc  hundrifd 
dollars,  any  person  miiy  become  a  lifc-nieml>cr,  exempt  from  assessment!!. 
Honorary  ana  corres^ponding  members  may  be  elected,  and  exempted  from  \hm 
pavment  of  asse<isnirnt*. 

V.  The  C         *    power  to  call  and  con  '        '^  McellnK*, 

and  to  pubU>i                                      >[  other  documents  *!  n.      rt>« 

Department   L^v..»i.,..v  ......   ..uvc  power   to  call  aiio  »^..i..a.... .  *  «.jiartmunt 

Meetings, 

VL  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  an  annual 
meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment. 


The  officers  chosen  Sept.  4,  18S8,  were  as  follows :  — 
OFFICERS   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 


Preiidtmtf  Ahdrbw  Dicicraif  Wj{|t«i  Ithaca,  N.Y, 

Fhrii  Vkt-Prttideni,  Cakkou.  D.  Wright,  Wuhkgton,  D.C. 

V(ct-Pr*tid*nis, 


Kkancis  Wavland,  New  Haven,  Coun, 
Dakibl  C  Gilman,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Martin  B.  Anderson,  Rochester »  N.Y. 
Thomas  C,  Amohv,  Boston. 
Rurus  King,  CindnnatL 
Mrs.  John  E.  Lodcb,  Bo»toQ. 
Misfl  Maria  Mitchsll,  PougbkeciMie,  H«Y. 
Mr*,  Carolinb  H.  Dall,  Wwbingtoo,  D.C. 
JowM  Eatoh,  MRn«tu,  Ohio. 


HRNkV  HrrcHCOCtc,  St.  Loaia«  Mo. 
Tmkodoxk  D.  WooLSiY,  New  Hiven 
Hstinv  B  Bakbr,  LAnsiug^  Mkh. 
W.  H.  Davis»  Cincinnati. 
PuNV  Ea8LS,  NonhimptDO,  Mjja. 
Hrnry  Villa kd,  New  York. 
Hloh  Thqii psok,  Washington^  DX. 
John  M.  Grkgorv,  Wuhingtotii  D.C« 
K.  A.  Holland,  St.  Lou  it.  Mo. 


Gtnwrai  S^crgHtry,  F.  B.  SANHORir,  CoDCordr  Mau. 
TtHumttr^  Aksok  Phups  Stoicss,  54  Wall  Street,  New  Yoric. 


DoRKiAtt  B.  Eato»i.  New  York. 
Chamlcs  a.  Psabody,  New  York 
F.  J.  KiNosauRV,  Watetbury,  Conn. 
T.  W.  HiGCfNSOH,  Cambridge. 
Georgs  T.  AKCCt,Lf  Boston. 


H.  L.  Wavland,  Philadelphia. 
Washington  Gladdkw,  Columbus,  0\m. 
Gborge  W.  Cadls»  Nonhamiitoo,  Mai«. 
John  L.  Milugan,  AUegheny,  Pa. 
D.  H.  CKAuaaRLAiN^  New  Yorlu 


I.    £cfMCA/t^ff.— Sylvrstrr    F.    ScofvsL,    Wooster,    Ohio,    Ckairmam;    Horacr   O, 
Waoun,  ao  Beacon  Street,  Bottoo,  Stcretarjt, 

IL    Mf{tltk.—H.  HoLBROOK  Curtis,  M.D,,  tt8  Maditoo  Ave.,  New  York,  Ck^trmam; 
Gnacb  PiCKiiAMf  M.D.,  35  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  Stcrttary. 

III,  Fmatur.—  yf.  L,  TRBKIfCrLM,  Washington,  D.C,  CkairmAtt ;  John  P.  TowMsrkd, 
59  Brckad  Street,  New  York,  Secretary ^ 

IV.  SociAl  Econ^mjf—¥,  B.  SahrorMi  Coocord,  Ckairmajti  Prol.  E.  J,  Jamis,  PMIa- 
dcl(ihta,  S*€TMtArjf. 

V.   /airxr/raft^rMrr,— Prof.  FsAiffcis  Waylaxd,  New  Haven,  Chatfrnumi  Prol  Wili^ 
lAu  K.  Townsrmdi  N«w  Hav«n,  Stcrwtary, 

AttDRSW  D.  Whitr,  Prttidtnt;  F.  B.  Sandorn,  Gwnur^  Stcrwiaryt  AUSOK  PHRI,fS 
Stoicrs,  TrwAfurtrr :  H.  G.  Wadli.h,  E*iuc9tii>n  Sfir*ti»rf  i  Dr  Gkacr  Pbckmau, //"fo/M 
Stcritofy;  Prof.  FRANa»  Wayland, /MrM>rM«Ar«»rr  C4i2«r)W4fii;  W.  L.  Trrnholm, /"/iMitffr 
Chmrmtmi  Prof.  £.  J.  Jamrs,  Sccimi  Eean^ti^  Setrttmry. 
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MEDICAL  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATION, 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  Health  Department  at  Saratoga, 
fully  printed  in  this  number  of  iht  /if Hrna/ (pages  15  to  58).  will  be  found 
timely  and  instructive.  Not  less  so  is  an  essay  in  the  Chicago  America^ 
a  weekly  journal  of  high  aims,  by  President  C.  IC»  Adarns^  of  Cornell 
University,  N.Y.,  published  Sept.  27,  1S8S,  from  which  extracts  may 
be  made  in  further  illustration  of  the  subject.    President  Adams  say^ :  — 

Wc  cherish  the  supposition  that  we  are  doing  more  for  education  than 
the  people  of  any  other  country;  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im^ 
possible,  to  mention  a  single  branch  of  instruction  in  which  we  are  not 
ver}'  greatly  excelled  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  There  arc  cer- 
tain tests  by  which  an  education  system  is  lo  be  judged.  Roughly 
speaking,  these  are  the  prevailing  illiteracy»  the  condition  of  the  common 
and  the  secondary  schools,  the  general  standard  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning*  the  qualifications  01  the  primary  and  secondary  teachers,  the 
terms  on  which  applicants  are  admitted  lo  the  professions,  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  professional  schools*  No  une  of  these  tests  can  be 
applied  to  education  in  America,  at  the  present  time,  without  showing 
our  inferiority.  There  is  one  other  test  that  Indicates  another  result : 
it  is  the  amount  of  money  voluntarily  contributed  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. The  latest  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  reveals  the 
fact  that  gifts  amounting  to  about  six  millions  of  dollars  have  been  made 
for  educational  purposes  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  As  an 
evidence  of  patriotic  generosity,  and  of  general  interest  m  the  subject 
of  education,  this  showing  is  altogether  creditable.  But  the  educational 
8igTji6cance  of  this  fact  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  wisdom  with  which 
the  money  has  been  generally  appropriated;  and,  when  the  subject  is 
contemplated  from  this  point  ol  view,  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  very  large 
deduction  from  the  result  that  would  follow  a  wise  expenditure  of  the 
money.  By  far  the  larjijer  part  has  been  given  to  found  new  colleges  that 
have  not  been  needed,  and  thus  has  only  added  to  tlie  difficulty  of  mak* 
iog  the  colleges  already  in  existence  what  they  ought  to  Dc.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  number  of  institutions  of  collegiate  or 
university  rank  is  already  greater  than  it  should  be,  and  yet  the  process 
of  multiplication  goes  on  unabated.  While,  therefore,  we  are  priding 
ourselves,  as  a  people,  upon  the  amount  of  monev  we  are  giving  for 
higher  education,  we  are  constantly  increasing  the  cfifTjculty,  through  the 
multiplication  of  new  institutions  insu^ciently  equipped,  of  putting 
education  upon  a  high  plane  of  excellence. 

There  is  also  prevalent  a  similar  optimism  in  the  matter  of  collegiate 
buildings.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  an  eminently  respectable  dty 
newspaper,  describing  a  new  cullcgiate  building  now  in  process  of 
erection,  said  that  it  is  to  be  the  tinest  in  the  country,  and  in  the  world. 
The  writer  was  simply  putting  into  the  definite  form  of  positive  anscrtion 
an  impression  that  is  more  or  less  prevalent  throughout  the  country. 
Here  is  a  statement  made  in  regard  to  an  eminently  respectable  building, 
erected  at  a  cost,  say,  at  most,  of  5300,000.  Local  satisfaction  regardj; 
it  as  one  of  the  most  im}>osing,  perhaps  the  most  imposing,  without 
exception,  in  existence.  With  what  sublime  audacity  docs  this  patriotic 
journalist  6v  in  the  face  of  facts  I  and  yet  his  assertion  han  not  only 
passed  unchjllent^ed,  but  in  all  probability  it  has  been  believed  by  a 
majority  of  his  readers.  How  many  of  our  people  know  that  one  of  the 
minor  universities  of  Great  Britain  has  recently  completed  a  collegiate 
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buiJdiDg  at  a  cost  of  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling? 
Not  to  speak  of  the  four  millions  that  were  put  into  the  Polvtechniciim, 
at  Charlottcnburg.  How  many  have  had  their  attention  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  little  Republic  of  Switzerland,  with  a  territory  not  a  third  as 
lar^e  as  the  State  of  New  York^  has  recently,  from  its  public  treasury, 
buif t  a  chemical  laboratory  for  the  polytechnic  school  al  Ziirich,  at  a  ost 
ol  l,337»ooo  francs,  and  that  it  has  more  recently  contracted  for  the 
building  of  a  physical  laboratory  at  a  cost  of  994*000  francs?  And  of 
those  who  suppose  that  needless  sums  are  expended  by  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Cornell,  how  many  know  that  the  little  kingdom  of  Saxony,  only  halt 
as  large  as  Vermont,  g^ives  from  its  public  treasury,  annuaUy,  5400,000  to 
its  university,  although  the  institution  Itself  has  great  wealth,  and  the 
professors  are  mainly  supported  by  the  fees  of  students  ?  Let  us  indulge 
iQ  no  extravagances  and  no  illusions  ;  let  us  realize  that  wc  are  young 
and  vigorous,  and  that  we  are  growing  at  a  rapid  rate ;  but  let  us  not 
cherish  the  erroneous  supposition  that  there  is  a  single  well-endowed 
university  in  America,  Let  us  remember  tliat  the  richest  of  our  institu- 
tions has  an  income  not  much  larger  than  that  of  a  single  one  of  the 
twenty-four  colleges  at  Oxford.  Above  all,  let  us  never  forget  that,  while 
It  is  necessary  for  our  institutions  to  depend  so  largely  upon  the  fees  of 
students,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  put  themselves  into  the  condi- 
tion of  real  universities.  Until  individual  endowments  are  in  one  way  or 
another  very  largely  increased,  the  greater  pari  of  the  work  of  education 
must  be  of  the  rank  of  preparatory  schools  ;  and  consequently,  until 
that  day  arrives,  our  young  men  will  continue  to  flock  lo  Germany  for  the 
completion  of  their  training. 

The  real  poverty  of  our  institutions  shows  itself  as  well  as  anywhere, 
perhaps,  in  the  condition  of  our  schools  of  law  and  medicine.  It  is  a 
fatal  defect  that  a  vast  majority  of  these  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
fees  of  students.  This  fact  makes  it  impossible  very  generally  to  raise 
the  standard  requirements,  either  for  admission  or  graduation.  The 
consequence  is  that  all  over  the  country*  there  are  schools  that  give  the 
professional  degree  for  about  one  quarter  of  the  amount  of  study  that 
IS  required  for  a  corresponding  degree  in  any  one  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Take,  as  the  most  conspicuous  examples,  the  case  of  the  medi- 
cal schools.  Probably  a  majority  of  them  give  the  degree  in  medicine 
after  two  courses  of  lectures  of  from  four  to  six  months  each.  There  is, 
perhaps,  an  additional  requirement  that  the  student  shall  have  devoted 
himself,  nominally,  for  two  years  to  the  study  of  medicine.  For  ad- 
mission to  the  school,  almost  absolutely  no  education  is  req^uired.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  with  iair  intelli- 
gence, could  pass  the  examinations  n  qui  reel  for  admission  at  a  majority 
of  the  medical  schools  in  the  United  States.  After  two  years  of  study, 
including  from  eight  to  twelve  months  in  the  hcarinjgof  lectures,  students 
by  the  thousand  are  turned  loose  to  practise  their  ignorance  upon  the 
community*.  It  ts  true  that  in  a  very  few  colleges,  perhaps  four  out  of 
the  whole  vast  number,  an  effort  to  improve  this  state  of  affairs  has  been 
made ;  but,  so  long  as  the  material  equipment  and  the  salaries  of  profes- 
sors are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  fees  of  students,  obviously  no  very 
great  success  can  be  reached.  While  in  great  Dritarnt  in  France,  in 
Germany,  even  in  Spain  and  Italy,  from  four  to  seven  years  of  hard  pro- 
fessional study  are  required  before  a  student  can  be  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  we  are  welcoming  annually  into  the  professional 
community  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  young  men  who  are 
oot  qualin'ed  for  admission  to  a  decent  European  medical  school* 

Now  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reform  is  not  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munity does  not  appreciate  the  necessity  of  thorough  education.     It  ift 
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In  the  tact  that  the  means  for  such  education  are  not  at  hand.  That 
there  are  young  men  enough  in  the  country  desirous  of  a  most  thorough 
education  in  medicine  is  sufBciently  apparent.  But,  until  there  is  at 
least  one  medical  college  in  the  countr%*  that  is  sufficiently  endowed 
to  make  the  salaries  of  its  professors  independent  of  the  fees  of 
students,  how  can  a  school  be  expected  to  pursue  a  course  which 
will  diminish  very  j^eatly  the  number  in  attendance?  What  is  needed 
is  not  the  multiplication  of  medical  schools,  but  the  endowment  of 
at  least  a  few  institutions  with  so  large  sums  as  to  make  them  in- 
dependent. And  so,  in  general,  we  may  say  that,  wherever  we  look, 
we  find  that  the  most  pressing  necessity  of  higher  education  is  not 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  institutions,  but  such  an  endowment  as 
wtU  enable  a  few  of  them  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  their 
advanced  work.  This  is  in  accordance  with  reason  as  well  as  with  the 
history  of  education  the  world  over. 

The  line  on  which  advances  are  to  be  made  is  not  diilicult  to  trace. 
The  colleges  will  best  fulfil  their  functions  by  keeping,  in  the  main»  to 
what  may  fairly  be  called  elementary  and  disciplinary  workt  In  the  way 
of  this  there  arc,  indeed,  grave  difficulties.  The  most  serious  one  is  the 
fact  that  the  requirements  for  admission  have  been  made  so  numerous 
and  so  exacting  that  the  student,  at  the  time  of  entering  college,  is  so 
far  advanced  in  years  that  he  is  hardly  content  not  to  be  engaged  in  what 
will  have  a  definite  bearing  upon  his  future  vocation.  There  is,  in  my 
judgment,  no  other  step  which  would  do  so  much  to  advance  the  cause 
of  higher  education  in  America  as  the  reduction  of  the  course  of  study 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  to  three  years.  The  present  collegiate  course 
is  everywhere  abnormal  in  character,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  partly  pre- 
paralorv  and  partly  advanced.  No  school  can  do  the  two  kinds  of  work 
perfect^  well  unless  a  clearly  defined  distinction  is  made  between  the 
two.  The  colleges  ought  not  to  raise  the  standards  for  admission.  On 
the  contrarv,  they  ought,  perhaps,  even  to  lower  them.  If,  for  example, 
the  New  I^ngland  colleges,  in  distinction  from  the  universities,  would 
accept  pupils  who  have  simply  mastered  the  elements  of  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  and  the  mathematics,  and  then  would  give  the  bachelor's  degree 
after  three  years  of  good,  solid,  disciplinary  work,  say  when  the  student 
is  at  the  average  age  of  twenty,  the  change  would  be  the  greatest  service 
that  could  possibly  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  higher  education.  We 
could  then  hope  that  our  professional  schools  and  real  universities  would 
be  filled  with  pupils  prepared  to  do  creditable  work.  The  change,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  accompanied  with  another  change  of  corresponding 
significance.  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  Columbia  and  Cornell,  and  Michj- 
gan,  and  possibly  a  few  others,  ought  then  to  say  that  they  would  take  no 
pupils  but  such  as  have  had  the  prcliminarv  collegiate  course.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  of  successful  work,  the  aegree  of  master  should  then 
be  given,  with  such  additional  specific  degree  in  philosophy,  in  law,  in 
medicine,  in  science,  or  in  letters,  as  the  attainments  of  the  student  call 
for  This  would  correspond  with  the  German  custom  of  including  the 
master's  degree  in  the  doctorate.  If  such  a  change  were  to  be  made, 
two  advantiigcs  would  result.  In  the  first  place,  the  numbt^r  taking  a. 
collegiate  course  as  a  preparation  for  a  professional  course  would  be 
greatly  in<"reasfd.  Thus  the  students  now  deciding  to  omit  the  prelim- 
mary  en ^  nly  because  their  entrance  upon  professional  work  will 

be  too  1'  ncd*  would  be  enabled  to  take  a  full  course  of  study, 

and  cnci  n  uitn  liie  proper  professional  degree  at  the  age  of  not  more 
than  twenty-ftve.  The  colleges  at  once  would  be  much  tuller  than  they 
arc  to-day,  and  the  Icgilimatt!  work  of  preparing  students  for  the  higher 
gnules  of  education  would,  for  the  nrst  lime  tn  the  history  of  this 
country,  be  properly  provided  for. 
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BANKS. 

This  volume,  of  which  mention  is  made  on  page  147,  and  which  will  be 
published  in  1SS9,  is  so  important  that  a  further  account  of  it  may 
here  be  given.  It  will  contain  nine  chapters  and  an  Appendix^  the  latter 
guying  in  full  the  laws  governing  co-operative  banks  and  building  associa- 
tions in  the  great  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, which  together  have  more  of  these  organiiations  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Appendix  will  also  be  found  all  the 
forms  needed  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  first  chapter  is  brief 
and  general,  describing  Co-operation,  whether  direct  or  indirect.  The 
second  chapter  exhibits  this  particular  method  of  direct  co-operation  (the 
Building  Society  or  Savings  and  Loan  Fund),  and  shows  the  benefits  to 
the  social  body  wlrich  may  flow  from  ft  After  this  introduction,  which 
is  more  or  less  theoretical,  the  third  chapter  gives  in  outline  the  scheme 
of  a  typical  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  such  as  the  volume  deals 
with.  In  the  fourth  chapter  there  is  a  brief  history  of  building  societies 
and  co-operative  banks,  their  growth  and  spread  in  the  United  States, 
and  their  present  Dumber  and  character.  The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters 
treat,  with  care  and  fulness,  the  evoluiion  of  the  principal  schemes  now 
in  use  out  of  the  simple  and  original  association  conducted  on  the  "  ter- 
minating plan,"  and  express  positive  opinions  as  to  the  best  scheme 
now  to  be  followed  in  America,  The  seventh  chapter  considers  in 
detail  how  associations  should  be  organized  under  the  New  York  Act  of 
18S7  or  any  similar  law;  while  the  eighth  chapter  takes  up  the  old  law 
of  New  York  (passed  in  1851),  and  considers  the  framing  of  articles  of 
association  under  that  and  similar  laws, —  this  discussion  being  applica- 
ble to  any  State  which  does  not  incorporate  a  definite  scheme  of  organi- 
zation  in  the  law  itself.  Forms  are  here  given  for  such  articles  of 
association.  Each  section  is  considered  by  itself,  and  the  changes 
needful  to  adapt  this  law  to  any  of  the  leading  schemes  are  here  pointed 
out»  The  final  chapter  before  the  Appendix  will  treat  of  keeping  ac- 
counts, and  will  give  forms  and  explanations  of  theniT  and  finally  will 
carry  through  the  books  an  entire  set  of  entries  that  should  be  made, 
giving  special  prominence  to  the  entries  that  are  exceptional  and  liable 
to  confuse  the  inexperience  of  book-keepers. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  will  be  a  very  complete  text-book  on  the  sub- 
jects It  will  contain  fuller  information  than  we  have  been  able  to  give 
concerning  the  number  of  building  associations  in  several  of  the  States* 
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Thus,  in  Maryland  the  number  is  given  as  191,  of  which  158  are  in 
Baltimore, —  not  500,  as  stated  by  Mr.  RosenthaL  The  Maryland  law 
of  incorporation  was  passed  in  1843;  and  the  first  society  was  formed 
"in  the  old  Baptist  church  on  Charles  Street"  March  22,  1846.  This 
was  called  the  Baltimore  Building  and  Loan  Association.  In  Wis- 
consin, 42  associations  are  reported,  the  oldest  dating  from  April,  1884. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  believes  that  there  are  125  in  Kentucky,  one-third  of 
them  being  near  Cincinnati. 


Hi 


THE  GROWTH  AND  PURPOSES  OF  BUREAUS 
OF   STATISTICS   OF   LABOR. 

OPENING    ADDRESS    BEFORE    THE    AMERTCAK*    SOCIAL    SCIENCE 
ASSOCfATION    AT    SARATOGA,     SEPT.    3,     1SS8. 

Bv  CARROLL  D,   WRIGHT, 

THE    PRRSJDE?<T    Of     THE    ASSaCIATlUN* 

There  is  in  the  United  States  of  America  a  class  of  offices* 
State  and  FederaL  devoted  to  the  collection  of  statistics  relating 
to  labor  in  all  its  aspects,  and  to  the  social,  moral,  and  educational 
welfare  of  the  people.  These  offices  have  different  names,  but 
smiiiar  duties.  Their  work  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  this  associa- 
tion.  The  topics  discussed,  and  the  men  who  discuss  them,  indi- 
cate this  cfose  alliance.  Their  origin  may  be  said,  in  some  respects, 
to  have  found  its  stimulus  in  the  American  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation. The  evolution  of  the  idea  underlying  these  bureaus  was 
rapid,  while  their  extension  has  been  somewhat  surprising. 

The  first  bureau  was  established  in  the  Stale  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  year  1869,  and  its  history  and  the  motives  which  led  10  its 
creation  become  interesting.  The  agitation  for  labor  legislation 
.maybe  said  to  have  commenced  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
'about  1S45.  There  had  been  some  desultory  attempts  to  secure 
labor  legislation  as  far  back  as  1833,  but  such  attempts  related 
mostly  to  acts  for  the  incorporation  of  mechanical  and  agricultural 
'institutions  and  matters  not  entirely  affecting  labor  There  had 
been  conventions  and  meetings  held  —  notably  in  1852  —  of  dele- 
gates from  farmers,  mechanics,  and  workingmen  of  New  England* 
They  discussed  their  grievances ;  and  resolutions  and  an  address 
were  adopted,  setting  forth  the  burdens  under  which  the  laboring 
classes  were  suffering  from  excessive  huurs,  imprisonment  for 
debt,  the  lack  of  n  lien  law,  onerous  militia  service,  and  other 
causes.  Such  affairs  took  place  at  times  for  several  years.  In 
1S45,  petitions  were  presented  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts^ 
praying  for  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  corporations, 
eleven  boors  being  the  time  desired*    No  action  was  taken,  how- 
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ever,  befood  oooskleratioQ*  The  subject  canie  up  again  in  1650. 
but  legislation  n^s  agaiii  postponed.  In  1S52,  an  attonpC  was 
made  to  bav^  ten  bours  constiitite  tbe  legaJ  daj ;  bttt  mi  action 
followed.  Ail  theie  attempts,  which  were  similar  in  their  char- 
acter, indisced  Major  John  \V.  Mahao,  an  old  soldier,  a  gallanc 
man*  a  member  of  the  Hoose  of  Representatii^es  irom  Bostcm, 
and  a  roan  whooe  heart  was  ever  warm  for  tbe  ivorktngman,  to 
oSer,  oil  March  8^  1865,  and  emireljr  on  bis  own  responsibility, 
following  order :  — 

Ordtrrd^  Thai  the  JudtcUry  Comtniltec  cooftider  the  cxpedieiicj  of  regabip  \ 
log  and  limiting  the  number  of  bottrs  cooiitituting  a  djy*s  Labor,  i»d  of  : 
it  a  penal  offence  for  any  employer  to  require  ati  employee  to  labor  bejfond  \ 
number  of  boura  aa  may  be  prescribed  by  law* 

This  order  and  several  petitions  for  labor  legislation  were  re- 
ferred to  a  joint  special  committee,  of  which  Mr  Edward  H, 
Rogers,  of  Chelsea,  was  chairman  on  the  part  of  the  Hottse.  This 
committee  reported  a  resolve  asking  for  the  appointment  of  an 
unpaid  commission  of  fwe.  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  hours 
of  labor,  which  was  passed  and  approved  by  Governor  Andrew. 
Tbe  commission  selected  under  the  resolve  consisted  of  William 
P.  Ttlden,  Henry  I.  Bowdiich,  F,  B.  Sanborn,  Elizur  Wright,  and 
George  H.  Snelling.  This  commission,  which  was  instructed  in 
the  resolve  creating  it  •^  to  collect  information  and  statistics  in 
regard  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  conditions  and  prospects  of 
the  industrial  classes,*'  gave  the  matter  thorough  consideration, 
and  made  a  report  Feb.  7,  1S66,  recommending,  among  other 
things,  "That  provision  be  made  for  the  annual  collection  of 
reliable  statistics  in  regard  to  the  condition,  prospects,  and  wants 
of  the  industrial  classes,"  This  commission  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  ;  for  it  gave  the  first  clear  and  posi- 
tive announcement  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  systematic  col- 
lection of  industrial  statistics.  This  particular  recommendation 
was,  I  ha^'e  no  doubt,  the  suggestion  of  our  distinguished  Secre- 
tar}%  who  held  a  place  upon  the  commission^  and  who  drew  its 
report.  He  had,  in  1S65,  aided  in  the  organization  of  this  Assa> 
ciation  ;  in  fact,  he  issued  the  call  which  resulted  in  its  creation. 
lie  was  one  of  its  executive  committee.  He  knew  the  necessitj' 
of  clearly  defined  statistical  infonnation  in  the  working  of  the 
association.     He  knew  that  social  science  was  the  science  of  the 
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age, —  the  science  which  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  men  of 
benevolence,  of  broad  charity,  and  of  philanthropic  motives* — 
men  and  women  who  were  willing  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
for  the  sake  of  humanity.  We  have  a  right,  then,  to  say  that  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  furnished  the  stimulating 
thought  which  ultimately  developed  its  official  ally, —  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor.  In  the  same  year  in  which  this  report  to 
which  I  have  referred  was  made  (1866),  by  the  commission  named, 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  another  resolve  looking  to 
the  collection  of  information  on  industrial  matters.  This  resolve 
reads  as  follows :  — 

Ji4$6ipHi^  That  a  commission  of  three  persons  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the 
hours  <if  Jabor,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  social,  educational,  and  sanrlajy 
condition  of  the  Industrial  classes,  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity  oi  the  pro* 
duct  he  interest  of  the  State. 


The  commission  appointed  under  this  resolve  consisted  of 
Amasa  Walker,  the  father  of  President  Francis  A.  Walker,  Will- 
iam Hyde,  and  Edward  H.  Rogers.  Tlie  first  two  members  of 
the  commission  made  a  majority  report,  and  Mr  Rogers  submitted 
a  minority  report.  The  reports  were  presented  Jan.  t,  1867  ;  but 
all  concurred  in  recommending  **  that  a  bureau  of  statistics  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  making  available  all 
facts  relating  to  the  industrial  and  social  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

These  movements  which  I  have  named  were  all  that  can  be  dis- 
tinctly classed  as  official  prior  to  the  actual  creation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  probably  futile  to 
try  to  explain  fully  the  immediate  reasons  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  bureau  at  the  time  it  was  created,  in  June,  1869, 
The  two  commissions,  as  we  have  seen,  had  recommended  such 
a  bureau;  but,  after  their  recommendation,  the  matter  had  lain 
dormant  for  two  years.  It  is  difficult  to  connect  the  various  labor 
movements,  as  such,  with  the  actual  creation  of  the  bureau.  Prior 
to  it,  the  General  Court  had  shown  little  regard  for  labor  legista* 
tion.  Many  petitions  bad  been  presented  in  favor  of  eight  hours; 
and,  in  this  particular  year  (1869),  two  petitions  had  been  filed  with 
the  legislature  for  a  ten-hour  law,  but  they  had  been  indefinitely 
postponed.  A  very  important  petition,  however,  was  presented, 
which  may  have  been  the  immediate  turning-point  for  the  estab- 
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lisKment  of  the  bureau.  This  was  a  petition  of  the  Knights  of 
St,  Crispin,  a  large  society  of  the  shoemakers  of  the  ConiCDOii* 
wealth,  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  petitioners  were  granted 
leave  to  withdraw.  It  is  generally  believed  that,  after  their  peti- 
tion had  been  rejected,  fears  began  to  be  entertained  by  the 
leaders  of  the  dominant  party  that  the  labor  vote  in  the  State 
might  be  lost,  and  that  it  was  suggested  by  shrewd  politicians  that 
it  might  be  politic  to  grant  some  concessions  to  labor.  At  all 
events,  after  the  adverse  action  on  the  petitions  of  the  Kaigbts  of 
St.  Crispin  and  the  ten-hour  men,  at  a  late  day  in  the  session  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  creating  the  bureau ;  but  it  was 
rejected  on  its  passage  to  a  third  reading  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
June.  On  the  14th,  this  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  bill 
passed  to  a  third  reading  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  It  was 
amended  slightly  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  finally 
passed,  receiving  the  governor's  approval  June  22,  1869*  This 
indicates  that  the  legislature  of  1S69,  for  motives  of  its  own, 
created  the  bureau,  and  not  the  petitions  and  labors  of  the  work- 
ingmen  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  all  that  can  be  gathered,  the  immedi- 
ate stimulus  to  the  creation  of  the  bureau  was  political  necessity 
or  expediency.*  This  idea  gains  color  from  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings. It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  project  of 
such  a  bureau  had  been  before  the  public  for  three  years,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  that  no  good  reasons  had  been  given  for  not  hav- 
ing such  an  office.  It  is  difficult  to  settle  positi\ely  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  bureau  was  created  from  motives  of  policy. 
There  are  many  indications,  from  the  records  of  the  time,  that 
public  sentiment,  if  not  particularly  in  favor  of  systematic  inves- 
tigation, was  not  against  it.  The  bureau  was  to  be  a  permanent 
office  of  investigation,  and  in  voting  for  it  legislators  committed 
themselves  to  no  special  plan  of  labor  reform.  The  time,  perhaps, 
was  ripe  for  such  an  office  ;  and  its  creation  marked  a  new  era  in 
the  work  of  statistical  science  in  America, 

The  language  of  the  law,  so  far  as  the  functions  of  the  ofhct 
were  concerned,  was  very  broad  indeed.  These  functions  are 
defined  as  follows:  — 

The  duties  of  &ucb  bureau  sbalt  be  to  collect,  assort,  systematite,  and  present 
in  annua]  reports  to  the  legislature,  on  or  before  the  first  dixy  ot  .Nfarch  in 
each  year,  statistical  detail «  relating  to  all  departments  of  tabor  In  the  Common* 


*  I  n  nearly  every  State  except  Mxisachusetts,  the  bure^dn  have  been  cmled  after 
by  workmsmen  and  the  detnand*  of  iheir  organitaiioni. 
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wealth,  especially  in  its  relations  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educa- 
tional, and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  foregoing  language  has  been  incorporated,  with  various 
modifications,  in  nearly  every  law  creating  a  State  bureau  of  simi- 
lar character  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Federal  law  creating 
originally  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  subsequently  in 
that  establishing  a  Department  of  Labor. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  next  State  to  create  such  an  office.  This  was  not 
until  1872,  three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Massachu- 
setts office.  Connecticut  followed,  in  1873 ;  but,  after  publishing 
one  annual  report,  the  bureau  collapsed.  The  law  creating  it  was 
repealed,  and  no  further  action  was  taken  in  that  State  until  1885, 
when  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  reorganized.  No  other 
State  took  action  until  1877,  when  Ohio  created  its  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Since  that  time,  that  is  during  the  past  eleven 
years,  many  bureaus  have  been  created,  the  complete  list,  with  the 
names,  locality,  post-office  address,  the  year  in  which  established, 
and  the  title  of  the  chief  officer,  being  as  follows :  — 
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^^^H                       Buriaits  of  Staiisius  of  Lobar  m  the  Umttd  Siaia.             ^^^^H 

^^^^m                Maai«  Of  Or^io; 

SaiCL 

Addxoa. 

liahaA. 

Title0f           ^H 
ChiefOikcr       ^H 

^^^         ||«if«itto($lMS«iSei<4UbM, 

Boatoo, 

1869 

CbiaL                    ^H 

^^^^          BurBiii  of  toilamUl  Suti«ie», 

l^cttiiiytvaiiia» 

Harriatmrg, 

liTa 

dljct          ^^^1 

^^H          BBTCffuorUborStalkliGt, 

Coonccticat^i 

Hvtfoid. 

»a71 

CoottiaMWl^^^l 

Ohio, 

^■77 

^^^^           Bariatt  of  Stslklki  ol  Lftbor  and 

Treaton, 

187S 

CliieL                   ^H 

^^^^H            Burt  All  of   Lftbar  Suiialiis  \\\%\ 

Jefferwm  City. 

«8?9 

^^^V           tltir«flu  ol  Utwr  Stitifiici,                r  < <i», 

Sj^rii^eld, 

t%n 

Scoctary.    ^^H 

^H                  RttTuu  of  SUtUtUa  and  Gedofy. 

lodtana. 

1879 

chi^      ^^^H 

^H                  Eiir««ti  c!  Labor  Suiliricti 

New  York, 

Albany, 

1M3 

^^^^            Bureau  of  Labor  Slatittii:*, 

Califomui, 

Sao  Fraodaoo, 

18S1 

^^^H           burcAU  of  Labgir  apit  Vudualrial 

Midsigati. 

Lanilng. 

t883 

^^^1          Barttu  of  L«b«r  Staiiatie*, 

WiacontiJi« 

Madison, 

.esi 

^^^^^           BoreAti  of  Ijibor  Statiatto, 

Iowa, 

Dea  Moloes, 

tt84 

^H                  Bureau  ol  StaUtiict  of  Labor, 

ftfarylandi 

Ballimore, 

I884 

^^^H 

^1                  BoTMii  ol  Ubor, 

Unttod  State>.s 

Waahington, 

iSR* 

Commtauoa^^^^l 

^H                 BBMm  of  Labor  SlaUaUci. 

Kanaaa, 

Topcka, 

i8Ss 

Conunwioiv^^^l 

^^^_           Bnratit  ol  In4iiatrial  and  Labor 

Mfliite, 

AugTWtt, 

1W7 

C.«»»ri«.^^| 

^^^H           Bitraiu  o(  Labor  Statiatica, 

Nfinneaota, 

St.  Pattl. 

1887 

^^^^1           Bartau  of  Labor  Slattalicaj 

No,  Carolina, 

Raieigh, 

1887 

QMnmiincMi^^^H 

^^^^1            Bureau  of  Labor  Suttatica, 

Color^ido, 

Denver, 

1887 

^^^^H           Bureau  t>f  Labor  Siatiatice, 

Rhode  Uland, 

Providence, 

1887 

^^^^H            Hitrcau  of  Labor  and  loduatrtaJ 

Nebraaka. 

Lincoln, 

.887 

^^^^^H^H            t  U ada  an  iodtpcndaui  dtpartineiit,  June  ii,  iSS9,  aa  the  Depar tmeni  ol  Labor*              ^^^^^| 

^^^V           The  expenses  of  these  bureaus  are  covered  by  legislative  appro-    ^^| 

^^^1        priations,  the  amount  for  State  bureaus  varying  from  an  annual     ^H 

^^^B         appropriaiion  of  Si,ooo  to  $  1 0,000,  and  the  compensation  of  the     ^H 

^^^B        chief  officer  from  $1,000  to  S5, 000  per  annum*     The  cost  of  the           1 

^^^M       Department  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  is  now,  in  round  num-     ^J 

^^^1        bcrs,  $150,000  per  annum.                                                                          ^H 

^                 While  nearly  all  the  nations  of  civilization  have  bureaus  of  sta-     ^H 

^^^        tistics  of  some  character,  which  have  existed  for  many  years, —     ^H 
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some  of  them  making  original  invesiigations^ — the  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics of  labor  is  distinctly  Ainerican  in  its  origin  and  character; 
for,  while  recognizing  and  dealing  with  the  statistics  that  come 
from  oflidal  sources  and  through  official  entries, —  like  the  statis- 
tics of  immigration,  revenues,  birtlis,  deaths,  taxes,  etc., —  these 
American  bureaus  deal  chiefly  with  statistics  resulting  from  origi- 
nal inquiry  and  investigation,  relating  to  the  social,  moral,  educa- 
tional, economic,  sanitary,  and  industrial  welfare  of  the  people. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  England  and  Belgium  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  United  Stales,  the  latter  country  having  re- 
cently organized  a  Commission  of  Labor,  adopting  substantially 
the  methods  of  work  which  have  distinguished  the  American 
otBces,  The  question  of  establishing  a  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor  has  already  been  agitated  in  France  ;  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  has  established  a  Royal  Labor  Commission,  whicli  is  doing 
excellent  work. 

The  publications  of  the  different  bureaus  in  the  United  States 
are  becoming  quite  widely  known  as  valuable  contributions  to 
economic  science  and  literature,  but  the  same  difficulty  arises  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  work  that  arises  in  census-taking:  the  lack 
of  hannony  in  presenting  results,  without  which  comparisons  on  a 
wide  basis  are  not  easily  attained.  The  efforts  of  the  European 
statisticianii  to  harmonize  the  results  of  different  censuses,  and 
to  arrive  at  the  means  of  an  international  comparison,  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Amer- 
ican bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor. 

These  officers  are  doing  something  in  their  own  way  toward 
aceompHshing  the  same  end.  They  hold  an  annual  convention  for 
the  very  purpose  of  comparing  methods,  discussing  means,  and  at 
the  same  time  considering  propositions  for  the  active  and  efficient 
working  of  their  various  offices.  These  discussions  grow  more 
and  more  valuable,  as  the  experience  of  the  chief  officers  enables 
them  to  present  the  results  of  experimental  investigations;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  able  to  simplify  and  unify  methods^ 
to  eliminate  faulty  presentations,  and  to  dignifyi  as  well  as  popu- 
larize, the  labor  statistics  of  the  country. 

The  methods  now  open  to  them  are  the  same,  of  course,  that 
are  open  to  all  statistical  offices  devoted  in  any  way,  or  to  any 
extent,  to  original  investigations.  There  arc  tJiree  such  methods  : 
first,  the  method  of  securing  information  by  the  use  of  uniform 
schedules  or  blanks,  sent  to  parties  from  whom  facts  are  expected  ; 
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second,  through  public  hearings;  third,  through  the  efforts  ol 
special  ugents,  using  prescribed  forms  of  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  uniform  information  and  for  facilitating  tabulation,  etc 
The  first  method  named  has  been  proven  to  be  of  little  use  in  the 
past,  except  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  although  now  with 
a  keener  interest  in  statistical  accuracy  this  method  is  becoming 
more  efficient,  some  of  the  bureaus  testifying  that  it  works  well. 
The  second  is  that  adopted  by  legislative  committees,  and,  as  a 
rule,  simply  results  in  bringing  together  a  mass  of  incongruous 
statements  not  easily  classified,  and,  in  many  instances,  utterly  in- 
capable of  classi6cation.  This  ts  the  reason  why  the  investigations 
made  by  legislative  committees,  relative  to  the  labor  question,  have 
resulted  in  voluminous  reports  of  testimony,  unaccompanied  by 
crystallized  and  classified  results  by  the  committees  conducting 
the  investigation.  The  best  practical  and.  therefore,  most  useful 
merhod  of  securing  information  is  the  employment  of  especial 
agents  or  experts  to  make  personal  calls  upon  parties  from  whom 
information  is  desired.  The  experience  of  nineteen  years  proves 
this  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  method  open  to  the  bureaus :  when 
It  is  desired  to  collect  ofRcial  statements,  and  from  official  sources, 
a  special  letter  or  blank  is  useful,  and  usually  accomplishes  the 
desired  end. 

The  point  aimed  at  always  in  the  collection  of  labor  statistics  is 
the  truth;  and  the  results  must  be  fearlessly  stated,  without  regard 
to  the  theories  of  the  men  who  collect  the  information.  The  good 
work  of  the  bureaus  in  this  country  in  this  direction  has  been 
marked.  The  gentlemen  in  charge  of  them  have  recognized  the 
fact  that  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  cannot  solve  social  and  indus- 
trial problems,  nor  bring  direct  returns  in  a  material  way  to  the 
citizens  of  the  country,  but  that  their  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  be  classed  among  educational  efforts,  and  that  by  judicious 
investigations,  and  the  fearless  publication  of  the  results  thereof* 
they  may  and  should  enable  the  people  to  more  clearly  and  more 
fully  comprehend  the  conditions  surrounding  them.  The  difficaU 
ties  tu  the  way  of  securing  such  educational  results  are  very  great. 
Opinions  and  theories  stand  in  the  way  of  perfect  work  ;  yet  opio- 
ions  and  theories  must  be  put  to  one  side  in  bureau  work.  They 
belong  to  the  peculiar  and  legitimate  work  of  the  economist^ 
and  not  to  that  of  the  statistician.  The  work  of  the  bureaus  nut- 
urally  and  legitimately  belongs  to  the  historical  method  of  study. 
Scientific  statistics  are  those  which  lell  the  actual  truth,  not  those 
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wliich  simply  establish  our  own  theories,  A  careful  examination 
of  the  reports  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  United  States  proves 
conclusively  that  the  men  in  charge,  as  a  rule,  recognixe  this  fact, 
The  critics  of  iheir  work  are  usually  men  who  dislike  the  results 
thereof^  and  have  no  other  course  open  to  them  than  to  criticise 
methods  and  men.  So  far  there  has  been  no  successful  attack 
upon  the  work  of  the  various  bureaus,  and  this  is  because  the  con- 
elusions  stated  by  the  officers  in  charge  have  been  simply  statisli- 
cal  deductions  and  not  opinions,  not  theories,  but  the  results  of 
actual  investigation  ;  and  so  far,  also,  there  has  been  no  successful 
refutation  of  any  important  statistical  deductions  of  the  older 
bureaus  of  the  country,  except  maybe  in  two  or  three  instances, 
and  there  the  oflficers  themselves  have  discovered  the  error,  and 
frankly  stated  it  to  the  public. 

The  old  idea  of  securing  information  to  coincide  with  certain 
views,  or  to  establish  theories,  has  passed  away,  and  ihe  Iinpor- 
tance  of  exact  knowledge  is  now  cleariy  realized. 

Labor  leaders  formerly  felt  it  incumbent  upon  the  iabor  bureaus 
10  advance  and  to  advocate  doctrines,  or  to  present  schemes  for 
the  amelioration  of  bad  conditions  or  the  adjustment  of  profits. 
To*day,  these  leaders  all  understand  that  the  workingmen's  inter- 
ests are  best  served  by  a  study  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  produc- 
tion,  and  the  conditions  surrounding  it.  When  bureaus  of  statistics 
of  labor  were  first  organized,  the  idea  prevailed  among  labor  men, 
and  in  their  organizations,  that  the  province  of  these  bureaus  was 
10  discuss  principles  and  methods  of  reform,  and  to  urge  them  upon 
legislators,  thereby  making  official  lobbyists  of  the  bureaus. 

The  complications  arising  from  this  view  did  much  to  retard  the 
growth  or  progress  of  the  bureaus,  because  each  body  of  men  who 
thought  alike  upon  an  important  matter  urged  its  views,  and  the 
bureaus,  if  they  adopted  any  one  view,  were  sure  to  antagonize  all 
men  holding  others.  It  w*as  simply  statistical  suicide  to  undertake 
In  follow  theories  of  action.  Since  the  first  half  decade  of  their 
historyi  however,  the  attention  of  the  various  offices  has  been  di* 
rected,  almost  without  exception,  to  the  collection^  classification, 
and  publication  of  facts  surrounding  production. 

In  consequence  of  meagre  appropriations,  the  majority  of  the 
bureaus  have  been  obliged  to  confine  their  investigations  to  the 
simplest  topics ;  that  is,  to  the  collection  of  statistics  relating  to 
wages  and  earnings,  the  cost  of  living,  and  kindred  primitive  mat- 
ters.    Now,  under  the  more  enlightened  appreciadon  of  their  work 
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which  prevails,  they  are  beginning  to  reach  out  for  deeper  anc 
more  underlying  facts,  which  shall  determine  the  actual  conditions 
necessary  for  successful  production,  successful  both  to  capital  and 
to  labor.  Labor  sees  that  it  can  be  benefited  most  by  a  knowledge 
of  exact  facts,  whether  such  facts  appear  to  favor  it  or  noL  The 
great  labor  organizations  perceive  this  fully,  for  they  are  now  edu- 
cational in  their  own  work  ;  and,  to  be  educational,  they  must  have 
information  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  secure.  They  need 
the  government  back  of  the  statistics  they  wish  to  use,  to  make 
them  authentic. 

With  this  brief  review  of  the  character  of  the  work  of  the 
bureaus,  their  uses  are  readily  seen.  Legislatures  are  using  them 
to  carry  on  special  investigations,  to  make  distinctive  inquiries  on 
matters  coming  up  for  legislation  ;  and  so  long  as  politics  do  not 
enter  into  the  administration  of  such  offices,  so  long  as  governors 
will  look  to  the  interests  oi  education  and  not  of  politics,  the  /^r- 
sonnel  of  the  bureaus  will  be  kept  outside  of  political  ranks.  The 
newer  bureaus  of  the  country  suffer  most  in  changes,  but  the  opin- 
ion is  gaining  ground  that  permanence  in  the  administration  of 
a  statistical  office  is  necessary  to  its  success  r  they  are,  however, 
doing  most  excellent  service,  and  that  which  legitimately  belongs 
to  them, —  that  Is,  in  ascertaining  all  facts  relating  to  the  industrial^ 
educational,  moral,  and  social  conditions  of  the  people.  That  this 
valuable  work  is  done  so  well,  with  generally  such  poor  financial 
resources  as  are  given  them,  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  various 
offices.  Some  of  the  bureaus  are  well  equipped ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not  have  half  money  enough  to  enable  them  to  do  their 
duty  satisfactorily.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  improvement 
is  being  made  in  this  direction. 

Among  the  most  important  topics  which  have  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  bureaus,  and  under  which  original  investigations 
have  been  made,  there  may  be  mentioned  :  the  employment  of  child 
labor  in  manufactories^  the  education  of  such  children;  the  condi- 
tion of  tenemeni  houses  or  homes  of  low  grade  laborers  in  cities ; 
the  hours  of  labor ;  wages  and  earnings ;  strikes ;  cost  of  living ; 
relation  of  savings  banks  to  the  people;  condition  of  operatives; 
moral,  industrial,  and  sanitary  condition  of  worklngworaen  ;  the 
truck  system  of  payment  of  wages;  accidents  in  manufacturing 
establishments^  co-operation;  conciliation  and  arbitration;  com- 
parative wages  and  prices  in  different  countries ;  pauperism  and 
crime;  the  unemployed;    convict  labor;   drunkenness  and  liquo 
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selling;  crime;  divorces;  the  sanitary  condition  of  working  people 
in  their  homes  and  employments ;  effects  of  certain  forms  of  em- 
ployment on  female  health ;  the  influence  of  intemperance  upon 
crime;  profits  and  earnings;  liability  of  employers  for  persona) 
injuries  to  their  employees;  industrial  education;  the  working  of 
mines  ;  Sunday  labor;  health  statistics  of  female  college  graduates; 
profit-sharing ;  food  consumption  ;  farm  mortgages ;  and  many 
other  topics  of  more  or  less  importance. 

The  United  States  Bureau  devoted  its  first  annual  report  to  the 
question  of  '* Industrial  Depressions'';  its  second  to  "Convict 
Labor*';  the  third  to  **  Strikes  and  Lockouts"  during  a  period  of 
six  years  in  the  whole  United  Stales  ;  while  the  fourth  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  general  economic,  moral,  and  social  conditions  of 
workingwomen  in  great  cities.  It  is  also  at  work»  under  special 
Congressional  instruction,  upon  a  report  covering  the  divorces  and 
marriages  of  the  whole  country  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  giving, 
for  divorces,  the  causes  and  all  the  available  facts  which  may  be 
gathered  from  libels  of  divorce.  It  is  also  engaged  in  a  wide  inves- 
tigation relating  to  the  railroad  labor  of  the  country. 

The  United  States  Bureau  was  organized  in  January,  1885,  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  June,  18S4.  In 
June,  1888,  an  act  was  passed  erecting  the  Bureau  into  an  inde- 
pendent department,  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  Department  will  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
as  if  no  change  had  taken  place,  but  the  Department  is  charged 
with  various  specific  duties.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
specific  duties  are  investigations  on  propositions  which  have  been 
discussed  from  the  platform  of  this  association,  such  propositions 
having  been  adopted  by  Congress  and  made  part  of  the  obligatory 
duties  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 

In  1884  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  association  the 
necessity  for  a  scientific  basis  of  larilT  legislation,  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  laid  down  certain  propositions  which,  to  my 
mind,  were  necessary  to  the  securing  of  such  a  basis,  the  chief 
features  of  which  related  to  a  collection  of  facts  on  a  broad  scale 
in  America  and  Europe,  which  should  show  the  cost,  including  all 
elements,  of  producing  articles  dutiable  in  the  United  States,  to- 
gether  with  such  facts  as  would  show  the  efficiency  of  labor  in 
various  localities.  In  the  great  discussion  on  the  tariff  question 
in  tbe  recent  session  of  Congress,  these  factors  were  missing.  The 
whole  debate  —  almost  every  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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Speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  —  showed  t^i- . 
necessity  of  a  line  of  facts  from  which  accurate  conclusions  could 
be  drawn  relative  to  the  cost  of  production,  the  efficiency  of  labor, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  total  product  under  various  commercial 
systems.  When  il  became  evident  that  a  bill  creating  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  be  passed,  the  friends  of  statistical  science 
were  alix^e  to  the  importance  of  securing  provision  for  the  collec- 
tion of  such  statistics  as  I  have  indicated.  So  the  law  creating 
the  Department  of  Labor,  besides  the  general  duties  imposed  upon 
it,  which  are  that  it  shall  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States  useful  information  on  the  subjects  connected 
with  labor  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that 
word,  and  especially  upon  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor, 
the  earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
moting their  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity,  made  it 
specifically  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible,  and  whenever  industrial  changes  shall  make  it 
essential,  lo  ascertain  the  cost  of  producing  articles  at  the  time 
duliable  in  the  United  States,  in  leading  countries  where  such  arti- 
cles are  produced,  by  fully  specified  units  of  production,  and  under 
a  classification  showing  the  different  elements  of  cost,  or  approxi- 
mate  cost,  of  such  articles  of  production,  including  with  the  other 
facts  the  wages  paid  per  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  or  by  the  piece, 
in  the  industries  involved ;  the  hours  employed  per  day,  and  tlie 
comparative  cost  of  living,  and  the  kind  of  living,  of  men  producing 
such  articles.  Here  was  the  fruit  of  the  seed  sown  by  this  asso- 
ciation, and  in  this  respect  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  was  an  injmense  stride  in  the  interest  of  statistical  science. 
But  the  bill  did  not  stop  here.  It  took  up  the  question  of  the  gen* 
cral  progress  of  our  industries.  In  our  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  the  census  last  year,  it  was  shown  that  one  of  the  chief  wants 
of  the  times  was  the  frequent  collection  of  statistics  showing  the 
products  of  industries.  The  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor 
specially  charges  it  upon  the  Commissioner  to  establish  a  system 
of  reports  by  which^  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  years,  he  can 
report  the  general  condition,  so  far  as  production  is  concerned* 
of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country.  We  need  not  discuss 
the  value  of  such  a  provision.  To  remove  apprehension  from  the 
public  mind  is  one  of  the  leading  uses  of  statistical  science ;  and 
the  frequent  collection  of  facts  as  to  products,  by  which  the  coun- 
try may  know  whether  its  leading  industries  are  thriving  or  droop- 
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ing,  IS  one  of  the  most  essential  moral  elements  of  statistical  work. 
Through  such  a  system  of  report  as  that  indicated  by  the  law  cre- 
ating the  Department  of  Labor,  apprehension  may  be  removed, 
and  that  feature  of  industrial  depressions  which  grows  from  fear 
deprived  of  its  force.  The  act  further  specially  charges  the  Com- 
missioner to  investigate  the  causes  of,  and  facts  relating  to,  all 
controversies  and  disputes  between  employers  ana  employees  as 
they  may  occur»  and  which  may  tend  to  interfere  with  the  welfare 
of  tlie  people  of  the  dijflferent  States,  and  report  thereon  to  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  evident  during  the  past  few  years,  when  great 
interstate  strikes  have  occurred,  that,  could  the  facts  surrounding 
such  strikes  be  made  known  at  once  through  authentic  and  official 
sources,  they  would  be  robbed  of  much  of  their  terror ;  or,  if  the 
public  could  know  with  reasonable  certainty  the  exact  causes  of 
the  pending  controversy,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  fix  the  respon- 
sibility upon  one  or  the  other  party,  the  strike  would  soon  come 
to  an  end  through  the  very  power  of  public  opinion.  Heretofore 
these  causes  and  surrounding  conditions  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  newspaper  comment  or  investigation,  each  side  making 
prominent  its  own  facts;  but  no  systematic  investigation  and  re- 
port as  to  soch  causes  and  surrounding  conditions  have  yet  been 
made  within  a  reasonable  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  strike. 
The  value,  therefore,  which  must  come  from  the  provision  cited  is 
great  indeed.  All  these  matters  are  familiar  to  the  members  of 
this  association,  and  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  have  in  another  instance  proven  the  power  of 
their  influence  in  bringing  to  public  attention  some  of  the  most 
vital  questions  which  make  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  The 
association  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  public  mind  regarding 
many  of  the  great  questions  which  have  been  cr^'stallired  into  leg- 
islation. Quietly,  yet  forcibly,  has  the  association  worked  in  the 
past  to  create  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  or  that  reform,  of 
the  establishment  of  this  or  that  institution^  but  all  looking  to  the 
general  progress  of  the  human  race,  caring  but  little  for  the  glory 
which  may  come  from  such  institutions,  contented  simply  by  mak- 
ing the  active  workers  in  legislative  matters  feel  the  necessity  of 
legislation.  So  it  is  true  that  this  great  chain  of  bureaus,  coming 
in  close  contact  with  the  people  of  twenty-one  States,  and  through 
tlie  central  organization  at  Washington  with  the  people  of  the ' 
whole  country,  constitutes  a  powerful  ally  of  this  association, —  so 
powerful  now  and  so  extensive  that  it  might  be  more  appropriate 
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to  say  that  the  association  constitutes  an  interested  and  efficient 
ally  of  the  chain  of  bureaus. 

The  enumeration  of  topics,  with  the  scope  shown  by  the  laws 
creating  tlie  different  bureaus  of  the  United  States,  covers  a  wide 
range  of  investigations,  affecting  alt  the  conditions  of  the  people. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  range  will  grow  wider  and  wider,  and  that 
the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  these  bureaus,  as  a  body,  are  thor- 
oughly alive  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  that  range  within  the  prov- 
ince of  practical  work.  They  are  not  theorists,  but,  as  a  rule, 
practical  men,  who  are  doing  excellent  service  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  It  is  the  duty,  as  it  is  the  privilege,  of  this  association 
to  aid  them,  not  only  by  bringing  their  work  prominently  before 
the  people  of  the  countr)*,  but  by  counsel  and  suggestion.  We  dis- 
cuss matters  here  when  the  ideas  underlying  them  are  in  embr}*o. 
We  throw  out  suggestions  of  lines  of  work,  and  we  discuss  propo- 
sitions which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  bureaus  to  crystallize  inio 
well-directed  investigations.  With  all  this,  statistical  science  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  this  country. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  brief  outline  that  the  bureaus  arc  en* 
gaged  in  a  grand  mission.  Their  integrity  in  this  mbsion  !^ 
unassailable,  and  the  results  they  are  bringing  out  constitute  a 
most  valuable  series  of  contributions  to  social  science.  The  popu- 
lar  education  of  the  masses  in  the  elementary^  facts  of  political  and 
economic  sciences  is  the  greatest  educational  end  of  the  day.  The 
bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  are  in  the  line  of  facilitating  this 
grand  work  by  their  faithful  investigations  into  all  the  conditions 
where  facts  should  be  known,  and  into  all  causes  of  bad  conditions 
of  whatever  nature,  and  by  their  fearless  promulgation  of  the  results 
of  such  investigations.  To  attempt  to  turn  such  a  sphere  of  labor 
to  base  purposes  is  a  crime  not  easily  punishable  by  law,  but  which 
can  be  punished  by  an  unwritten  law  which  reaches  the  violator 
through  a  decree  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  merely  judicial 
order  or  sentence, —  the  sentence  public  opinion  passes  upon  the 
man  who  prostitutes  the  cause  of  humanity. 


^^\PERS   AND   DEBATES   OF    THE   DEPART- 
MENT  OF    HEALTH. 

Saratoga.  Sept.  5,  1888. 

The  Department  of  Health  was  called  to  order  at  9*50  a.m,  by 
H.  HoLBRooK  CuKTis,  M,D.,  the  Chairman,  who  proceeded  to 
make 

I.    AN  ADDRESS  ON  "THE  NECESSITY  OF  ADDITIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS    FOR   OBTAINING    A    MEDI- 
CAL DEGREES 

While  much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  three  years 
In  ihe  general  advancement  of  medicine  as  a  practical  science, 
there  is  yet  such  scope  for  improvement  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  science  is  dispensed,  and  so  urgent  a  need  of  legislative  inter- 
ference to  prevent  the  medical  schools  from  tlooding  the  counir)* 
with  an  uneducated  rabble  of  incompetent  pretenders,  that  it 
seems  proper  for  this  Department  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  to  consider  carefully  the  resolution  of  iSSy,  offered  by 
President  Scovel,  of  the  Wooster  University  in  Ohio^  and  to  take 
the  voice  of  the  Association  on  another  resolution  which  will  be 
offered. 

The  following  resolution  was  o0ered  Sept.  7,  1887,  by  President 
ScuvEL,  and  adopted  by  this  Association  :  — 

Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  relations  which  must 
always  exist  between  the  physician  and  the  community,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  of  the  American  SociaJ  Science  Association 
be  requested  to  inquire  into  the  antecedent  general  and  collegiate 
education  of  the  students  in  the  medical  schools  of  our  country, 
and  to  consider  the  expediency  of  agitation  for  additional  require- 
ments in  this  regard,  by  these  institutions  themselves,  and  for 
public  legislation  to  establish  at  least  a  reasonable  minimum. 

In  no  country  in  our  world  has  there  been  such  vast  wealth 
ilated  from  the  sale  of  nostrums  as  in  the  United  States,  nor 
able  to  iind  a  people  elsewhere  who  are  as  susceptible  to 
the  blandishments  of  the  quack  or  the  seductive  influences  of  the 
** mind-cure  lady"  and  the  Christian   scientist.     Is  this   state  of 
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affairs  due  to  national  peculiarities  and  traits,  to  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion among  our  people,  or  directly  to  the  physicians  themselves, 
and  not  to  the  community?  Another  question  may  be  asked, 
What  do  the  incorporated  medical  schools  offer  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  their  diplomas  ?  Upon  investigation,  we 
find  that,  in  sixty  per  cent,  of  these  institutions  of  the  United 
States^  applicants  are  taken  as  students,  with  no  questions  asked 
as  to  their  ability  to  comprehend  the  teaching  they  are  to  receive- 
Consequently,  a  large  proportion  of  these  students  are  graduated 
after  two  school  sessions  with  but  a  superficial  smattering  of  the 
seven  subjects  in  which  they  are  examined  j  and,  as  the  examlna* 
tions  are  often  conducted  orally,  it  is  possible  for  men  to  receive 
a  license  to  practise  with  but  the  crudest  apology  for  an  educa- 
tion in  the  elementary  English  branches.  So  long  as  our  medical 
colleges  are  run  as  strictly  business  ventures,  one  bidding  against 
another  to  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  students,  or  holding  out 
a  shortened  session  or  a  lowered  fee  as  an  additional  allurement, 
so  long  will  our  system  of  medical  education  be  held  up  to  ridicule 
abroad,  and  the  laxity  of  our  methods  be  a  lasting  reproach  and 
mortification  to  every  conscientious  practitioner  at  home. 

While  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  trusts  in  general,  no  greater 
good  could  accrue  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science  than 
that  the  medical  schools  combine,  and  make  the  requirements  of 
admission  the  same  for  all.  This  would  quickly  close  many  insti- 
tutions whose  almost  criminal  methods  make  us  blush  for  our  leg- 
islation, and  drag  the  noble  name  of  physician  in  the  mire.  To 
show  that  the  desire  obtains  in  some  directions  of  improving  the 
present  standard,  let  me  quote  from  an  able  paper  by  Dr.  F.  R. 
Sturgis,  of  New  York,  read  before  our  State  Medical  Society  in 
February,  1882:  — 

Another  hindrance  to  a  good  medical  education  arises  out  of 
the  dependence  of  the  medical  schools  upon  the  students*  fees. 
With  but  one  exception,  perhaps,  no  medical  school  in  lliis  country 
can  say  to  a  student :  We  do  not  care  about  your  fees.  Your  ac- 
quirements are  not  up  to  our  standard.  We  will  not  accept  you 
as  a  student.  Most  medical  schools  saying  that  would  at  once 
lose  their  students ;  and,  in  this  connection,  the  friends  oi  educa- 
tional reform  in  medicine  are  invited  to  ponder  the  action  of  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  In  iSj<),  this  school,  aroid 
loud  trumpeting  and  posing  before  the  medical  public  as  the  friend 
of  educational  reform  in  medicine,  announced  that,  after  the  regu- 
lar term  of  1879-80,  the  prelimmary  term  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  regular  winter  course  be  prolonged  to  six  months  instead 
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of  three,  that  a  preUmlnary  examination  should  be  held  prior  to 
the  matriculation,  that  attendance  upon  three  winter  terms  shouM 
be  obligatory,  that  the  students  should  be  obliged  to  pass  annual 
examinations  independent  of  the  final  one  for  the  degree  of  M.D*, 
and  that  the  course  of  study  should  be  a  graded  one.  Amen,  said 
the  friends  of  reform.  This  is  an  excellent  beginning.  The  repu- 
tation and  position  of  the  men  connected  with  the  Faculty  of  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  is  a  guarantee,  if  not  of  suc- 
cess, at  least  of  a  fair  and  thorough  trial  of  this  new  and  desirable 
system.  We  wish  them  Godspeed.  What  has  the  result  been  ? 
Six  months  after  the  trial  of  the  new  method,  the  Faculty  issued 
another  circular,  announcing  that,  "after  the  present  session  of 
iSSo-5i,  attendance  upon  a  third  session  will  be  optional,  and  not 
obligatory"  ;  that  the  school  will  return  to  the  two  years'  rule,  and 
abandon  the  attempt  to  give  an  extended  curriculum,  because  '•  to 
persist  in  the  requirement  of  attendance  during  these  courses  will 
be  to  incur  a  risk,  as  regards  the  interest  of  the  college,  which 
they  do  not  feel  justified  in  assuming/*  and,  furthermore,  because 
'*  the  profession  is  not  prepared  to  sustain  the  movement*'  Was 
ever  conclusion  more  lame  and  impotent,  was  ever  retrograde 
movement  more  hasty  and  indecent?  *^ter  all  their  pretensions  in 
behalf  of  reform  in  medical  education,  these  worthy  and  excellent 
teachers  are  frightened  at  the  result.  They  are  losing  too  much 
money.  They  cannot  stand  the  pressure,  and  they  execute  their 
somersault  into  their  old  place,  amid  the  jeers  of  both  friend  and 
foe.  Well  may  the  friends  of  advance  in  medical  education  ex- 
claim :  We  want  no  assistance  against  our  foes.  Wc  can  manage 
them,  but  God  save  us  from  our  friends. 

Another  defect  is  the  careless  and  slipshod  way  in  which  char- 
ters can  be  obtained  for  educational  and  other  purposes.  All  that 
is  requisite  in  this  State  is  that  not  less  than  **  ixve  persons  of  full 
age,  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be 
citizens  of  and  residents  within  this  State,  :  .  .  may  make,  sign, 
and  acknowledge  before  any  person  authorized  to  take  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  deeds  in  this  State,  and  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretar)'  of  the  State  and  also  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
courts,  in  which  the  business  of  such  society  is  to  be  conducted, 
certificates  in  writing,  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  name  or  title  by 
which  such  society  shall  be  known  in  law,  the  particular  business 
and  objects  of  such  society,  the  number  of  trustees,  directors,  or 
managers  of  such  society  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence,"  etc. 
There  is  nothing  making  the  educational  candidate  for  a  charier 
show  just  cause  for  its  existence,  nor  anything  binding  it  to  give 
I  good  and  proper  instruction.  Hence,  as  soon  as  its  charter  is 
^obtained,  it  may  do  as  it  pleases, —  teach  or  not,  as  it  likes,  or,  if 
it  prefers,  it  may  sell  its  diplomas. 


So  much  for   Bellevue.    The  Medical  School  of  Vale  College 
shortly  afterward  attempted  the  same  thing,  to  find  that  the  stu- 
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dents  commenced  to  disappear  like  dew  before  the  rising  sun. 
However,  the  Faculty  did  not  have  the  courage  of  the  Belleviie 
professors  to  resume  the  ways  of  darkness  and  save  unto  them- 
selves the  men  and  their  shekels;  but  they  kept  on  setting  a  noble 
example,  while  the  ratio  of  students  to  professors  is  becoming 
painfully  equalized «  Yale  College  would  never  regret  having  that 
good  old  school,  where  have  shone  the  noblest  and  most  brilliant 
types  of  New  England  practitioners,  die  in  martyrdom  for  the 
cause  of  scientific  advancement. 

It  is  evident  that,  unless  the  specula luc  insunci  can  be  en li rely 
eradicated  from  the  minds  of  our  instructors,  no  instruction  can  be 
wholesome  and  good.  It  is  evident,  without  argument,  that  a  man 
cannot  be  an  accomplished  instructor  who  has  to  devote  eight 
hours  a  day  to  a  general  practice  and  his  leisure,  so  to  speak,  to 
his  professorial  duties.  To-day,  with  the  advances  in  microscopy, 
the  practitioner  must  be  also  a  good  pathologist,  and  to  become 
a  good  pathologist  requires  an  education,  not  granted  but  in  the 
medical  schools  one  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

The  medical  school  of  the  future  must  demand,  on  admissioir, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  physics  and  elementary,  inorganic,  and 
physiological  chemistry;  for  these  branches  require  prolonged 
laboratory  work,  which  is  incompatibli^  with  attendance  upoo 
lectures*  Either  do  this  or  add  a  third  year  to  tlie  time  of  study, 
and  include  the  above  branches  with  botany,  comparative  anatomy^ 
and  biology,  as  a  first  year's  work.  An  ideal  preparation  for 
medical  study,  In  my  opinion,  is  the  medical  course  of  the  Shef- 
fielfl  Scientific  School  of  New  Haven,  We  all  know  what  we 
need.     The  question,  then,  is  where  and  how  to  get  it. 

To  make  a  school,  we  must  first  make  our  profeasors.  They 
cannot  be  made  from  our  busy  practitioners.  A  Pasteur  or  a 
Koch  does  not  evolve  from  a  man  who  must  needs  consider  his 
house-rent  in  the  midst  of  his  researches,  or  be  called  to  a  baby*s 
belly-ache  from  the  study  of  a  bacillus.  To  elevate  the  standard, 
we  must  let  the  sincerity  of  our  motives  and  the  excellence  of  our 
scholarship  be  the  desideratum,  which  condition  can  only  be 
attained  by  properly  endowing  our  institutions,  thus  placing  the 
instructors  without  the  pale  of  competition  and  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  considering  their  individual  relationships  with  the  commu* 
niiy. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University*  said  in  his  report  for 
1880-S1:  — 
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The  next  thing  which  needs  to  be  done  for  the  medical 
schools  is  to  procure  scholarship  funds  and  endowments  for  its 
professorships,  or  a  large  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  salaries.  So  long  as  medical  schools  arc 
conducted  as  private  ventures  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  have  united  to  form  a  corporation  or  a  faculty. 
the  community  ought  not  to  endow  them  ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  that  medical  education  should  be  con- 
ducted in  that  way.  The  experience  of  the  past  hundred  years  in 
this  country  proves  that  such  medical  schools  will  not  be  endowed- 
While  several  millions  of  dollars  are  yearly  devoted  to  education 
in  arts  and  in  theology  by  intelligent  and  public-spirited  men  and 
women,  hardly  anything  is  given  for  education  in  medicine,  be- 
cause almost  all  American  medical  schools  are  ors^anized  and  car- 
ried on  as  commercial  adventures.  In  1S71,  the  Harvard  Medical 
Sch>ol  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  a  private  venture,  and  became 
a  constituent  department  of  the  University,  devoted,  like  the  other 
departments,  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  learning,  and  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  human  life.  Since  that  year, 
it  has  received  by  gift  and  bequest  $270,000;  but  this  sum,  though 
considerable,  is  not  one-third  of  the  endowment  which  it  urgently 
needs.  The  objects  of  endowment  in  medical  education  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  other  departments  of  education ;  namely,  to 
provide  permanent  means  of  securing  the  most  competent  persons 
for  its  professorial  chairs,  of  helping  poor  students  of  rare  capacity, 
and  of  advancing  knowledge  by  new  researches.  Tt  is  the  primary 
object  of  medical  science  and  art  to  defend  and  improve  the  life 
that  now  is, —  the  life  of  the  individual,  of  the  family,  and  of 
society;  but,  since  it  is  impossible  to  separate  physical  from  mc5- 
lal  and  moral  well  being,  the  domain  of  medical  science  is  really 
coextensive  with  human  nature.  Whatever  notions  influence  be- 
nevolent persons  to  endow  institutions  which  teach  the  humanities 
or  theology  should  also  avail  for  the  endowment  of  medical  educa- 
tion. The  seed  and  the  fruit,  the  planting  and  the  harvesting. 
may  be  different  in  kind ;  but  these  various  cultures  all  have  in 
view  a  common  end, —  namely^  the  improvement  of  nvin\  hi>h 
estate. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  by  illustration  to  show  what 
schools  are  very  good  and  which  are  worse  than  bad.  That  there 
is  a  large  number  of  men  practising  medicine  to-day  with  whom 
contact  is  demeaning  to  the  educated  practitioner,  and  whose  very 
existence  is  a  danger  and  menace  to  the  community,  must  be  con- 
ceded. These  ignorant  fellows  have  the  same  legal  qualifications 
as  the  most  educated  and  skilful  physicians^  and  in  many  cases 
also  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  which  they  exist.  A 
broader  and  better  education  woald  command  a  much  greater 
respect  from  the  masses.     How  often  you  hear  a  doctor  say  the 
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mind-cure  is  a  humbug  and  Chrisuan  scientists  are  worse  than 
charlatans,  dismissing  the  subject  with  but  this  explanation! 
Hence  the  public  says:  "Doctors  are  fools.  Mary  Jane  of  our 
town  walked  for  the  first  lime  in  years  after  Mrs,  Smith  had 
prayed  with  her,  and  Deacon  Jones's  dyspepsia  only  vanislied 
after  the  mind-cure  invaded  the  village.'*  Every  physician  hears 
of  these  marvels  daily,  but  to  the  educated  man  they  admit  of  an 
explanation  as  easy  as  the  laws  of  light  or  sound. 

Have  any  of  you  ever  walked  through  the  Salp^trifere  Hospital 
in  Paris,  beside  that  great  chief  of  neurologists,  Charcot  ?  Have 
you  seen  him,  by  the  exercise  of  his  tremendous  will  power,  convert 
the  frail  hysteric  female  into  a  giantess  of  strength?  Have  you 
seen  him  hypnotize  his  patients,  and  render  them  oblivious  to  pain? 
Here  we  may  truly  wonder  at  the  power  of  man,  and  compare  his 
modern  miracles  to  those  of  the  great  Master,  Yet  Charcot  wllJ 
explain  the  power,  which  seems  given  him  from  above,  to  be  but 
the  exercise  of  a  superior  physical  and  mental  force  over  a  dis- 
eased  nervous  condition.  Wdl  might  the  reverend  gentleman  in 
Chicago  say  that  he  could  cure  many  diseases  by  the  faith-cure, 
but  he  never  could  remove  the  cinder  from  his  son's  eye  by  that 
agency, —  for  which  heresy  he  was  promptly  expelled  from  the 
Faith  Convention.  I  will  not  trespass  further  upon  the  half-hour, 
for  there  are  other  speakers  whom  1  know  you  wish  to  hear  during 
the  time  remaining  for  the  debate  on  the  resolution  as  read. 


DEBATE   ON    DR.    CLTRTISS   ADDRESS. 

Rev.  Dr.  J,  Anderson,  Waierbury,  Conn. —  While  I  was  listen- 
ing  to  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Curtis,  I  was  reminded  of  a  remark 
made  by  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  who  was  closely  connected  with  Yale 
College,  in  reference  to  the  mutual  relation  and  duties  of  the  dif- 
ferent professions.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  ministry 
to  the  medical  profession  came  up  in  some  way.  In  old  times,  the 
physician  used  to  bring  in  no  charge  against  the  clergy  for  profes- 
sional attendance ;  but  a  change  is  taking  place  in  that  respect. 
Upon  my  making  this  remark,  Dr.  Bacon  came  to  the  defence  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  said  that  so  long  as  the  clergy  were 
as  willing  as  other  people  to  run  .ifter  any  quack  they  must  expect 
the  medical  profession  to  treat  them  accordmgly,  and  make  no 
distinction  between  them,  as  members  of  a  profession,  and  other 
persons,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  apparent  ignorance  of  even 
intelligent  men  —  and  I  suppose  the  clergy  may  be  considered 
Intelligent  men  as  a  rule  —  in  regard  to  the  value  of  professionaJ 
knowledge  in  other  professions.  I  suppose  it  is  paralleled  by  the 
ignorance  of  intelligent  men  in  regard  to  the  value  of  authorities 
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in  any  department  with  which  they  are  not  familian  During  a 
recent  discussion  in  which  I  took  part,  in  the  newspaper  pres^., 
with  Mr.  Neal  Dow,  of  Maine-law  fame,  I  ventured  the  opinion 
that  all  scholars  to-day  must  reject  the  ** two-wine  theory'*  of  the 
^Scriptures;  namely,  that  whenever  the  Scriptures  praise  wine 
rthey  refer  to  unfermented  grape  juice,  and  that  whenever  they 
condemn  wine  they  refer  to  what  we  call  wine.  That  theory  was 
prevalent  among  temperance  people  at  one  time,  but  I  said  that 
no  scholar  of  any  repute  to-day  would  advocate  that  theory.  That 
was  putting  a  meaning  upon  the  word  '* scholar"  which  Mr,  Neal 
Dow  would  not  perhaps  accept.  I  recognized  certain  scholars  as 
authorities  and  other  so-called  scholars  as  non-authorities,  and  so 
the  question  of  the  value  of  authorities  came  up  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  so  in  all  departments  of  life.  The  great  mass  of 
llic  people,  and  a  good  many  intelligent  people,  fail  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  a  real  authority  and  one  that  has  no  author- 
ity, in  the  department  of  medicine  as  well  as  elsewhere.  In  the 
city  of  Waterbury,  1  have  observed  that  every  time  a  wandering 
physician  comes  round,  and  puts  out  his  sign  at  the  chief  hotel, 
the  people  flock  to  him  to  receive  medical  treatment.  They  do 
not  inquire  whether  he  is  an  educated  physician  or  not.  They  do 
not  know  the  difference.  That  is  why  there  may  be  intelligent 
physicians  in  any  community,  and  yet  people  be  victims  to  these 
wandering  quacks.  Of  the  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  physicians  in 
our  city,  there  are  several  who  hold  no  medical  degree  and  who 
have  no  thorough  medical  education  ;  yet  among  their  patients  are 
some  quite  intelligent  people.  It  seems  to  require  special  train* 
ing,  special  knowledge  of  scientific  matters,  to  appreciate  these  dis- 
tinctions. The  great  difficulty  perhaps  lies  in  this  direction.  As 
long  as  people  do  not  know  the  difference,  they  will  make  no  dif- 
ference in  selecting  their  physicians.  Social  considerations  may 
K>me  in,  financial  considerations  will  come  in  \  but  considl^rations 
of  scholarship  and  learning  in  the  professions  will  come  in  to  a 
very  slight  extent.  This  difficulty  is  hard  to  reach.  We  cannot 
make  a  proclamation  which  will  reach  the  niasses  of  the  people, 
and  we  cannot  have  any  legislation  to  reach  the  difficulty. 

And  yet  there  is  a  place  for  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  law-givers  can  do  something  in  elevating  the  standard  ;  and  if 
there  are  medical  colleges,  so  called,  that  are  graduating  men  and 
throwing  them  out  on  the  community  when  they  are  not  fit  to  be 
physicians, —  men  who  gravitate  into  the  position  of  quacks  as 
soon  as  they  get  to  work, —  it  seems  to  me  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  prevent  it.  If  this  Association  can  do  anything  in 
that  directinn,  it  ought  to  be  done.  One  of  the  great  changes  that 
is  taking  place  at  the  present  day  is  a  tendency  to  abolish  the  old 
ideas  concerning  the  three  learned  professions,  —  medicine,  law» 
theology.  For  centuries  these  professions  stood  out  pre-emi- 
nently,—  there  were  no  others.  But  to-day  there  are  many  profes- 
t^ions  or  semi-professions,  and  the  lines  are  not  drawn  so  distinctly 
as  they  were;  and  there  are  tendencies  at  work  in  all  these  to 
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^^m^  10  tUprofesiidnaiiU  the  men  who  belong  to  them. 
r  some  ye.irs  ago  a  change  took  place  in  the  ecc!e«t?^s* 

LtiL^l   fcUuons  of  the  town   lo  which  I  belong:.     A  conf  f 

fchuiches  w;is  organized*     We  had  had  an  association  of  n 

—  I  ihink  the  oldest  one  organized  in  the  United  States, —  organ- 
ized in  1708,  An  effort  was  made  to  abolbh  that  and  substitute 
\m  it  this  conference  of  churches,  in  which  the  lay  element  should 
be  prominent.  I  took  the  ground  at  that  lime,  in  opposition  to 
President  Woolsey,  that  we  ought  to  cherish  the  Association  and 
make  ihe  most  of  it,  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  clergy  as  a 
profession;  that  we  ought  to  emphasize  our  professionalism  ;  that 
in  this  country,  where  there  was  so  much  drawing  away  from  the 
purely  professional  characteristics  of  the  ministr\'»  we  ought  to 
cherish  our  professionalism,  not  in  the  sense  of  wearing  a  straight 
coat  and  while  cravat,  but  in  giving  opportunity  for  training  and 
for  learning.  What  is  wanted  in  the  ministr}'  is  wanted  in  the 
medical  and  legal  professions;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
co-operate  with  one  another  in  that  maltt.T.  I,  for  one,  wish  lo 
emphasize  the  value  of  the  medical  profession  as  such,  and  10 
stand  up  for  the  regular  school. 

Prof.  WAYt.ANO. —  The  hopelessness  of  it  is  the  feeling  that 
weighs  upon  mc.  Every  word  you  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
perfectly  true,  fiagrantly  true ;  and  yet  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  People  will  go  on  selling  themselves  to  quacks  to  the 
end  of  time  ;  and,  as  one  species  of  quackery  decomposes,  from  the 
residuum  will  rise  another  species,  with  more  devils  than  the  first. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  get  the  public  sufficiently  inier- 
enied  in  this  to  make  a  public  opinion  strong  enough  to  control 
the  evil.  In  the  first  place,  you  cannot  get  medical  men  to  take 
hold  of  tt  with  any  zeal  or  earnestness.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  a 
personal  allusion,  a  few  years  ago  I  made  a  great  effort  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  better  law,  intended  to  cover  precisely  the  evil  to 
which  Dr.  Anderson  has  alluded;  that  is,  to  prevent  medical 
tiamps  writing  M.D.  after  their  name.  1  secured  the  n^sent  of 
the  leading  physicians  of  the  regular  school,  of  the  hon  ic 

school,  and  of  the  eclectic  school  or,  as  one  of  my  acqn, 
with  quaint  innocence,  calls  it,  the  '* epileptic"  school.  It  was  not 
a  narrow  bill,  it  was  simply  a  provision  that  no  men,  who  had  not 
a  degree  from  some  of  those  three  schools,  should  be  allowed  to 
practise.  It  had  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  but  a  quack  from  our  city, succeeded 
in  laughing  it  out  of  the  legislature ;  and  it  did  not  get  a  corporal's 
guard  of  votes,  though  there  was  not  a  man  who,  if  you  had  got 
him  in  a  corner  and  talked  with  him,  would  not  have  said  thai  it 
was  a  perfectly  just  and  fair  bill  The  community  did  not  care 
anything  about  it.  So  much  for  legislation.  In  some  States 
there  has  been  more  stringent  legislation ;  but,  after  a  few  cases 
have  been  disposed  of,  the  jury  will  usually  acquit,  as  there  is 
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a  popular  supposition  that  the  law  is  the  result  of  a  desire  to  per- 
secute on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession. 

As  to  the  improvement  of  medical  schools*  The  great  tiouble 
is  that  a  competent  medical  man  can  earn  by  his  profession  in  a 
large  city  an  income  far  beyond  what  he  would  receive  for  teach- 
ing. Such  a  physician  earns  from  $25,000  to  $301 000  a  year. 
How  can  you  ask  him  to  give  the  cream  of  his  time  to  teaching 
men  hardly  up  to  average  inielligence» — certainly  not  above  it, — 
many  of  whom  come  into  the  profession  not  for  the  humanity  they 
may  exercise,  but  for  the  ducats  they  may  accumulate  ?  To  endow 
a  professor's  chair  and  get  a  teacher,  before  he  is  too  old  to  hnve 
any  vital  love  or  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  would  require  an  en- 
dowment that  would  yield  J  12,000  or  $15,000  a  year.  What  is  the 
chance  of  doing  that  ?  The  same  is  true,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  a  law  school;  but  the  legal  profession  is  not — ^  to  use  a  term 
that  expresses  exactly  what  I  mean — ^so  rasping.  It  does  not 
involve  so  much  wear  and  tear  of  the  nerves.  But  the  successful 
law  schools  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  I  am 
sorry  to  indulge  in  this  Jeremiad, 

Dr.  Curtis, —  I  was  brought  up  very  near  Waterbury,  and  I 
know  to  what  Dr.  Anderson  refers.  But  the  trouble  is  that  these 
travelling  doctors  ^avi'  degrees.  They  cannot  go  from  State  to 
State  because  there  have  been  rather  stringent  laws  passed  in  cer- 
tain States,^ — in  nineteen  out  of  the  thirtyeighi,  I  believe, —  which 
make  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  practise  without  a  degree ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  get  a  degree  in  many  States,  A  legitimate  physician  of 
ihe  regular  school,  if  he  belongs  to  any  institution  like  a  county 
association,  is  not  allowed  to  advertise  in  any  way,  or  to  have  his 
name  in  the  paper  as  being  interviewed  with  regard  to  public 
health.  This  is  the  unwritten  law.  There  is  a  man  in  New  York 
who  made  an  enormous  reputation  for  curing  rheumatism  and  gout. 
The  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  flocked  to  him.  He  had  his 
parlors  in  a  tenement  house  district,  where  he  showed  a  petition 
signed  by  the  people  in  that  neighborhood,  begging  him  not  to 
leave  thern.  The  street  where  this  house  stood  would  be  filled 
with  carriages.  The  secret  of  his  success  was  that  in  ever)'  one 
of  his  prescriptions  sulphate  of  morphia  was  combined,  which 
made  every  one  happy  for  the  lime  being.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  expected  result  occurred  :  the  renown  is  now  passing  away, 
and  in  two  more  years  he  will  not  be  heard  from.  F,very  physi- 
cian in  New  York  knew  his  methods,  because  his  prescriptions 
filled  the  books  of  the  apothecaries.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
made  $75,000  a  year ;  but  there  was  no  way  of  stopping  him, — 
nothing  that  the  profession  could  t\o  to  prevent  it.  Still,  I  do  not 
think  the  "hopelessness"'  is  as  bad  as  Prof.  Wayland  puts  it. 
Public  opinion  must  change,  and  able  physicians  will  be  recog- 
nized, He  says  that  educated  men  are  not  going  to  give  up 
525,000  or  530,000  a  year  to  teach  in  medical  schools.  I  think 
it  IS  true,   however,  that  the  enthusiast*  the  man  who  wishes  to 
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devote  his  life  to  scholarship,  is  not  the  man  who  craves  $25,000 
a  year*  What  he  craves  is  leave  to  follow  his  scientific  pursuits ; 
and  he  is  satisfied  to  live  comfortably,  if  he  may  extend  bis  re- 
searches in  the  direction  which  he  may  choose.     In  France  and 

^Germany,  the  ablest  men,  the  renowned  specialists,  who  are  known 
good  teaahers,  are  not  always  wealthy  physicians.  Their  entire 
time  is  taken  up  in  hospitals  and  clinics.  But  they  get  the  largest 
fees  when  they  are  called  in  consultation.     They  will  receive  some* 

Ltimes  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars  for  going  a  short  distance. 
There  is  some  recompense  in  this.  Many  a  man  is  willing  to 
devote  his  life  to  microscopy  for  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  best  fiddler  is  not  always  the  best  teacher  of  the  fiddle,  1 
think  it  is  the  same  in  medicine. 


Mr.  F.  J.  Kingsbury. —  I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps 
something  in  the  way  of  reminiscence,  if  not  instructive,  would 
be  encouraging.  The  memory  of  individuals  here  runs  back 
almost  to  the  time  when  the  only  method  of  medical  education 
in  I  his  country  was  for  the  pupil  to  go  and  reside  in  the  family  of 
some  physician.  Almost  every  country  physician  had  one  or  two 
such  pupils.  They  took  care  of  his  horse,  built  the  fires  in  the 
morning,  milked  ihc  cow,  cut  and  brought  in  the  wood,  and  assisted 
in  taking  care  of  the  children.  After  they  got  a  little  experience, 
they  were  allowed  to  use  the  lancet  on  the  veins  of  cabbage 
leaves,  and  to  unset,  for  the  sake  of  setting,  the  legs  of  cats 
and  chickens.  That  is  tnily  the  way  in  which  our  physicians  of 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  w^ere  educated,  and  it  is  greatly  to  their 
credit  that  this  made  some  of  the  best  physicians  the  w^orld  has 
ever  known.  There  is  no  man  whose  name,  I  think,  stands  higher 
on  the  medical  roll  than  that  of  Nathan  Smith,  one  of  the  first 
professors  in  the  Meclical  School  of  Yale;  and  thai  is  the  way  be 
got  his  training.  There  has  never  been  a  lecturer  more  appre- 
ciated in  the  United  States  than  Jonathan  Knight,  who  was  his 
successor ;  and  that  is  the  way,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  which  he 
was  educated.  When  we  compare  that  method  with  the  methods 
of  to  day,  there  is  reason  to  feel  greatly  encouraged  at  the  progress 
of  the  medical  profession.  There  are  great  difficulties  about  this 
as  a  practical  question.  The  whole  matter  of  endowments,  of 
public  assistance,  is  an  entirely  different  problem  here  from  what 
It  is  in  Europe.  There,  the  government  has  been  looked  to  to  do 
that  sort  of  work,  and  has  done  it  to  a  great  extent.  Here,  we 
have  no  government  which  has  the  power,  or  which  would  be  per- 
mitted to  fill  that  position.  We  have  got  to  look  to  some  different 
source,  to  corporations  or  men  of  private  fortunes. 

Then  there  are  other  difficulties  which  the  medical  profession 
has  to  contend  against.  One  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  humaii 
mind  to  superstition,  I  presume  people  could  still  be  found  who 
have  an  abiding  faith  that  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  1$ 
a  born  doctor,  that  he  has  some  special  power.  There  is  i^erhaps 
no  branch  of  science  so  filled  with  superstition  as  the  science  or 
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art  of  healing.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this.  It  has  been 
so  throughout  all  hisior\%  and  we  hnd  it  in  sacred  history  quite  as 
much  as  elsewhere.  It  is  a  very  slow  process  to  replace  supersti- 
liun  by  science,  but  that  has  to  be  done  before  substantial  prog- 
ress can  be  made  in  medicine.  It  is  needful  to  train  the  whole 
community  in  methods  of  thought,  belief,  and  action  ;  and  we  must 
not  expect  to  get  on  too  rapidly.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  there  was  such  immense  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  frame  and  the  nature  of  disease  and  remedies  therefor  as 
wiihin  the  last  five  years,  to  say  nothingj  of  the  last  ten.  The 
question  of  economics,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  has 
been  practically  disposed  of  by  Dr.  Curtis.  It  is  the  young  men, 
fresh  from  the  best  schools,  who  are  really  the  best  prepared  as 
instructors.  They  are  too  modest  to  expect  large  pay.  They  are 
looking  to  the  future,  and  are  willing  to  do  iheir  work  magnih* 
cently  for  a  small  sum.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  ihank  God  and 
lake  courage. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn. —  As  the  city  of  Waterbury  has  been  repre- 
sented by  several  speakers,  I  almost  think  Boston  should  be  heard 
from, —  a  small  village  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country.  Al- 
though, by  some  accident,  I  have  never  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  I  may  allude  to  what  has 
been  going  on  there.  You  referred,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  ver}* 
sensible  remarks  of  President  Eliot,  with  regard  to  the  endow^ment 
o<  medical  schools.  Something  has  been  done  in  this  way  for  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  As  Mr»  Kingsbury  observed,  the  study 
of  medicine  has  entirely  changed,  as  well  in  character  as  in  form. 
It  now  involves  a  knowledge  of  sciences  which  scarcely  existed 
fifty  years  ago.  Every  ten  years  develops  some  new  special  sci- 
ence which  is  found  to  have  peculiar  value  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine.  That  feature  of  education  which  at  this 
lime,  in  this  country,  most  occupies  the  public  mind,  and  which 
draws  most  fully  upon  the  resources  of  private  wealth,  is  the  study 
of  the  various  branches  of  science.  You  cannot  appeal  to  the 
American  public  with  a  greater  certainty  of  success  than  in  re- 
mmding  them  that  the  progress  of  some  science  needs  to  be 
encouraged.  It  seems  to  mc  that,  if  wc  would  leave  a  little  the 
narrower  curriculum  of  medical  schools,  and  would  call  upon  those 
gentlemen  (one  of  whom  1  see  before  me)  who  so  liberally  endow* 
linsiitutions  of  learning,  to  provide  means  for  the  study  of  those 
Jbranches  of  science  which  bear  on  the  art  of  medicine,  we  should 
each  a  result  sooner  and  belter  than  by  directing  attention  ex- 
"M^ively  to  medical  schools.  The  researches  of  Pasteur  cannot 
escaped  the  notice  of  any  intelligent  person.  A  scientific 
Evolution  has  been  produced  by  his  experiments  and  his  investi* 
Rations,  and  by  those  of  others  following  that  line  of  inquiry. 
lj\lthough  such  investigations  have  been  started  in  this  country, 
I  and  there  are  several  universities  where  they  are  professedly  pur- 
suing them,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  arc  in  any  of  the  univer- 
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siiies  medical  schools  where  thorough  research  in  the  line  which 
Pasteur  has  originated  (being  in  part  supported  by  the  go\ern' 
ment  and  in  part  by  himself)  can  be  prosecuted  with  any  hope 
of  successful  result  by  means  of  proper  endowments.  I  think  that 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University  a  foundation  has  been  laid.  Bat 
the  revenues  there  have  been  so  diminished  by  unfortunate  invest- 
ments that  I  suppose  the  pursuit  of  research  will  be  crippled.  If 
there  are  any  persons  in  this  audience  or  elsewhere  who  propose 
to  endow  institutions  of  learning  for  the  promotion  of  science,  it 
seems  to  me  they  can  do  no  better  than  to  endow  chairs  for  sucK 
special  research.  When  that  has  been  done,  young  men  and  older 
men  will  be  drawn  to  the  centres  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  this 
question  of  attaining  a  large  income  by  instructing  students  in 
medicine  will  become  of  trifling  importance.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  understood  to  be  specially  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
an  annual  income^  but  I  believe  there  is  hardly  any  other  nation 
where  there  are  so  many  persons  who  would  throw  away  consider- 
ations of  gain  if  they  could  promote  the  interests  of  science  or 
religion  or  whatever  subject  most  occupies  their  attention  and 
makes  an  appeal  to  their  conscience*  There  is  no  country  where 
more  people  are  willing  to  set  aside  for  a  few  years  the  accumu- 
lating of  property  for  the  sake  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  work 
for  which  they  are  naturally  fitted.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this 
direction  rather  than  by  legislative  proscriptions  or  restrictions 
we  can  best  help  medical  science. 

But  I  am  not  so  sceptical  about  what  may  be  done  through 
legislation.  Many  attempts  fail  because  they  arc  undertaken 
with  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  certain  persons  are  put  in  the 
forefront  who  are  sure  lo  incur  the  hostility  of  the  people  whom 
they  are  seeking  to  benefit.  In  Massachusetts,  a  bill  was  lately 
introduced  similar  to  that  which  was  rejected  by  Connecticut,  and 
with  a  like  result.  But  nearly  ten  years  ago  a  very  sweeping 
change  in  analogous  matters  was  made  there  in  regard  to  the  medi- 
cal certificate  of  insanity  by  physicians.  We  passed  a  law  provid- 
ing that  all  insane  persons  who  should  be  committed  for  treatment 
should  be  so  committed  on  the  certificate  of  two  physicians;  but 
these  physicians  must  have  had  a  degree  from  some  regularly 
established  medical  school  or  college,  and  have  practised  in  the 
State  for  three  years.  There  was  not  at  the  time  the  slightest 
opposition  to  that  regulation,  nor  has  there  been  a  single  demand 
for  the  modification  of  that  restriction.  There  has  beerv  a  demand 
for  further  restricting  the  number  of  physicians  who  may  certify 
to  insanity,  and  this  will  probably  be  granted.  In  alt  legislation, 
those  measures  are  most  easily  carried  which  appeal  to  the  plain 
common  sense  of  the  people^  and  which  are  not  put  forward  as 
likely  to  benefit  or  injure  any  particular  class  of  persons,  but 
simply  appeal  to  the  people  as  something  which  must  inure  to  their 
benefit.  It  cannot  be  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  in  Massachu- 
setts that  his  insanity  should  be  passed  on  by  a  physician  who  has 
no  qualifications.  So  in  medicine.  When  you  can  make  the 
people    understand   that   they  are  the  sufferers,  and  they  are  to 
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profit  by  any  change  ihat  may  take  place,  ihat  such  change  is  not 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  special  classes  and  not  to  swell  professional 
gain  or  pride,  you  will  get  such  leg^islation  as  you  desire.  At- 
tempts at  this  legislation  have  often  been  made  with  a  certain  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  claim  of  superiority  which  from  the  first  almost 
secured  their  defeat.  If  such  efforts  should  be  made  in  the  plain 
and  simple  interest  of  the  public, —  and  the  legislature  should  aim 
at  that  alone, —  and  if  the  institutions  of  learning  should  be  so 
endowed  that  special  inquiries  may  be  carried  on  without  depend- 
ing upon  the  fees  of  the  students  in  those  branches  of  science 
which  concern  medicine,  1  believe  we  should  reach  the  desired 
result,  not  immediately,  but  after  '*a  time,  limes  and  a  half'  as 
the  Scriptures  say. 

Mr.  W.  A.  PuRRiNGTON. —  There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon  with  a  pupil  whom  he  used  to  instruct  after  the  fa>hion 
of  the  old  doctors  to  whom  Mr,  Kingsbury  has  referred.  This  sur- 
geon sent  his  student  one  day  to  administer  a  large  bolus  to  a  sick 
horse,  telling  him  lo  open  the  horse's  mouth  and  make  him  swallow 
il.  When  the  student  came  back,  the  doctor  said,  '*  What  success  ?  *' 
•*  No  success  at  all,  sir,"  was  ihe  reply  :  'Mhe  horse  bit  my  elbow/' 
The  doctor  then  gave  him  a  powder,  saying,  "  Put  this  powder  in 
a  tube  and  blow  it  down  the  horse's  throat/*  Again  the  student 
returned.  "What  success^"  **No  success  at  all,  sir:  the  horse 
blew  first.*'  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Sanborn  has  blown  first.  It  is 
one  of  the  merits  of  your  rather  unscientific  method  of  having 
the  debate  precede  the  paper ;  however,  that  has  given  me  one  or 
two  ideas,  which  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  as  I  had  very  few 
before.  It  has  also  emphasized  what  is  the  effect  when  schools 
are  alliicted  with  what  I  might  call  diphtna-ma.  So  long  as  a 
diploma  constituted  a  license  to  practise  law  in  this  State,  it 
seemed  as  if  some  sort  of  contractual  obligation  might  be  almost 
inferred  between  the  school  and  the  scholar  who  had  paid  out 
$150  for  his  education.  The  matriculant  felt  that  be  was  entitled 
to  that  parchment:  it  seemed  ver)^  cruel  to  him  that  a  man  who 
had  paid  out  that  amount  of  money  and  spent  anywhere  from 
three  to  six  months  of  his  valuable  life  in  studying  a  profession 
should  not  be  allowed  to  follow  that  profession.  The  Bar  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  it  was  enacted  by  statute  and  regulation 
of  court  that  no  man  should  go  to  the  bar  in  New  York  who 
had  not  first  passed  certain  preliminary  examinations  in  matters 
which  he  ought  to  know.  After  that  examination  there  was  to 
be  a  General  Term  examination,  and  the  diplomas  of  the  Law 
School  were  no  longer  ipso  facto  licenses  lo  practise.  It  was 
thought  by  the  School  that  this  step  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to 
them,  and  that  the  students*  fees  would  fall  o(T.  But  the  attend- 
ance is  larger  now  than  ever  before,  the  standard  higher,  and  the 
advertisement  of  the  course  of  the  college  for  this  year  states  that 
(or  the  first  time  Columbia  Law  School  will  require  a  three  years' 
course  for  the  degree  of  BX.  So  much  has  been  done  by  taking 
from  the  school  the  licensing  power.     1  will  now  read  my  paper. 


.     HOW  FAR  CAN  LEGISLATION  AID  IN  MAINTAIN- 
ING A  PROPER  STANDARD  OF  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION  ? 

BY   W.    A,    PURRINGTON,    OF   NEW   YORIC  CTTY. 
READ  BEFORR  tHE  AMERICAN   SQCIAl,  SCIENCE  ASSOClATtOX.  SBFT.  $,  tSSS. 

Afn  Prmdent^  Ladies  and  Genikmen : — I  desire,  first  of  all,  to 
express  my  indebtedness  to  those  gentlemen  in  the  different  States 
and  Territories  of  this  counlr}*  and  in  the  British  Provinces  lo 
whose  courteous  replies  to  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  upon  the 
general  topic  of  Medical  Legislation,  sent  to  them  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  it  is  due  that  the  conclusions  of  this  paper 
may  be  said  with  fairness,  I  think,  to  represent  not  only  the  opin- 
ion of  others  besides  myself,  but  prevailing  opinions  among  those 
whose  chief  interest  in  medical  legislation  is  that  it  shall  confine 
the  practice  of  medicine  to  educated  persons,  regardless  of  anj 
particular  views  they  may  entertain  as  to  questions  of  therapeutic 

It  is  not  intended  to  present  statistics  here.     My  correspond- 
..i:«nce  has  not  yielded  any  from  which  I  should  care  to  deduce  coi: 
fclusions,  nor  are  they  needed   to  substantiate  what    I   hope  ma^ 
prove  fair  reasoning  and  sound  deduction. 

This  paper  must  be,  therefore,  a  statement  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  general  principles  and  fair  inferences  from  an  experience  of 
some  years,  as  counsel  of  the  medical  societies  of  the  Slate  and 
of  the  county  of  New  York,  in  drafting  and  securing  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  by  no  means  perfect  medical  statute  of  thai 
Stale,  and  enforcing  in  the  county  of  New  York  obedience  lo  its 
provisions. 

It  may  be  said»  however,  as  the  general  result  of  the  inquiries, 
which  were  made  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  this  country,  and 
also  in  ihc  British  Provinces,  that  almost  every  reply  to  the  circu- 
lars expressed  approval  of  some  system  of  regulating  by  statute 
the  practice  of  medicine ;  and  the  opinion  was  also  strongly  ex- 
presided  that  such  legislation  as  has  been  already,  crude  and  imper- 
fect though  it  is,  has  perceptibly  improved  the  standard  of  medical 
education. 
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At  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  worth  while  to  lay  dovsn 
certain  postulates. 

First  of  all,  let  it  be  said  distinctly  that  such  legislation  as  we 
are  about  to  consider  is  regarded  by  the  courts  both  as  consii* 
tutional  and  as  highly  desirable.  It  ought  to  be  scarcely  nece^i- 
sary  to  have  to  say  this.  But  the  opponents  of  statutory  regula- 
tion of  medical  practice  so  constantly  declare  it  to  be  an  in- 
fringement of  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  and  therefore  unconstitu- 
tional, that  one  may  well  preface  any  remarks  of  this  nature  with 
the  assurance  that,  so  far  as  any  principle  can  be  considered  as 
setded  and  approved  by  judicial  authority,  the  principle  involved 
in  this  sort  of  legislation  stands  settled  and  approved  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Stales,  and  that  of  every  lesser  com- 
monwealth before  which  it  has  been  brought. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  only  prinriple 
upon  which  such  legislation  can  be  justified.  Thai  principle  is 
solus  papuli, —  the  principle  of  security,  of  self-protection  against 
ilraud  and  ignorance.  It  is  a  vulgar  and  frequent  assertion  of  the 
^foolish  persons  who  really  believe  in  the  fi^aj/-supernatural  powers 
of  tlie  ignorant  and  depraved  and  of  the  knaves  who,  professing 
to  have  such  powers,  prey  upon  the  credulity  of  their  suffering 
fellow-creatures  that  the  only  purpose  of  medical  legislation  is  to 
increase  the  emoluments  of  a  favored  class  by  obstructing  en- 
trance into  it  with  such  barriers  as  will  exclude  many  honest  but 
ignorant  voters  from  the  right  to  practise  physic^  and  so,  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  its  practitioners  to  the  educated,  lessen  competi- 
lion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  falsity  of  ihis 
slander,  or  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  propriety  and  justice  in  princi- 
ple of  throwing  safeguards  about  a  profession  intrusted  more  than 
any  oiher  with  the  health,  honor,  and  life  of  the  citizen.  Surely 
the  State  has  a  right  to  protect  the  lives,  health,  and  bodily  wel- 
fare of  its  members  against  ihe  assault  of  the  charlatan  quite  as 
much  as  against  the  assault  of  a  more  courageous  homicide.  Nor 
is  it  altogetlier  an  answer  to  this  argument  to  say  that,  inasmuch  as 
a  man  voluntarily  selects  the  charlatan  as  his  medical  attendant, 
while  he  exercises  no  choice  as  to  the  homicide,  there  is  no  anal- 
ogy between  the  two  cases.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  see 
in  what  regard,  except  cowardice,  a  man  who,  with  absolutely 
no  knowledge  of  the  human  economy  or  the  cfTect  \i\yox\  it  of 
drugs,  attempts  to  practise  medicine  for  fee  or  reward  differs, 
when  his  practice  proves  fatal,  from  the  less  crafty  murderer  who 
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for  reward,  if  not  for  fee,  knocks  his  victim  on  the  head.  There 
is  this  diflference  also  between  the  two  offences. —  the  quack's  is 
chronic,  the  homicide's  sporadic.  But,  as  between  the  courageous 
homicide  and  the  venders  of  quack  remedies  composed  with  mor- 
phia and  like  poisons,  the  former  seems  admirable.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  the  patient  having  his  choice  of  medical  advisers  will 
exercise  it  wisely  ;  and,  if  he  does  not,  the  civil  remedy  for  mal- 
practice, accruing  to  himself  or  his  representatives,  is  a  sufficient 
remedy  for  one  foolish  enough  to  seek  such  advice.  But  civil 
remedies  are  expensive  luxuries  of  doubtful  result,  and  besides 
that  the  interest  of  the  community  does  not  centre  in  punishing  an 
offence  committed  on  one  of  its  members,  but  in  preventing  lis 
repetition  against  others.  I  am  not  avvare  ihat  it  is  recognised  as 
a  defence  to  a  charge  of  homicide  occurring,  say,  in  the  prize-ring, 
that  the  deceased  invited  his  antagonist  to  fight  with  him  in  an 
amiable  contention  for  a  purse,  which  should  be  the  fee  or  reward 
of  the  victor ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prizefighter, 
unlucky  enough  to  kill  his  opponent,  deserves  more  sympathy  than 
the  charlatan ;  for  his  antagonist  had  a  chance  to  win  the  fee  and 
perhaps  do  the  killing  himself,  %vhereas  between  quack  and  patient 
the  former  stands  to  win  the  fee,  while  the  latter  will  never  com- 
pel his  adviser  to  swallow  his  own  prescription. 

In  considering  what  legislation  can  do  in  bettering  any  social 
condition^  we  must  never  forget  that  the  best  law  which  can  be 
framed  is  but  an  exceedingly  clumsy  instrument  for  the  enforce* 
ment  of  even  the  elementary  moral  obligations  that  are  clear  to 
all  of  us.  Almost  everybody  of  cultivation  can  see  a  reason  for 
prohibiting — ^not  for  the  sake  of  those  directly  interested,  but  as 
harmful  to  the  community  —  prize-fights,  duels,  bullfights,  bridge- 
jumpings,  ajid  all  other  performances,  including  suicide,  whereby 
foolish  men  not  only  risk  their  own  lives,  which  might  be  no  great 
loss  to  us,  but  set  a  pernicious  and  demoralizing  example.  The 
offence  against  society  by  such  precedents  is  so  palpable  and  gross 
that  a  very  crude  mind  will  assent  to  the  justice  of  their  punish- 
ment when  committed  and  the  forbidding  of  their  occurrence. 
But  the  transgression  of  the  charlatan  is  somewhat  more  subtle 
and  a  thousand-fold  more  dangerous ;  yet,  because  his  services 
arc  sought  by  their  victim  in  the  belief  that  they  are  a  prevenlion. 
Dot  a  source  of  danger,  many  consider  his  acts  as  matter  of  private 
interest,  and  overlook  the  public  wrong.  From  the  stand-point  of 
morals  alone,  the  quack,  from  whose  ignorance,  and  worse  than 
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igtiorancCt  ^  patient's  death  results^  stands  in  ihe  same  relation 
to  one  who  has  committed  murder  while  engaged  in  robbery  that 
the  subilc  wrecker  of  a  great  corporation  does  to  the  unlucky 
scamp  who  has  stolen  the  wherewithal  to  get  his  daily  bread  or 
rum,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  the  effect  to 
its  cause  is  the  safety  of  the  former  oflfender,  and  it  is  not  unfair 
to  say  that  the  chief  wrong-doing  punishable  by  law  is  clumsiness 
in  execution.     To  succeed  in  crime»  one  must  be  an  artist. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  seek  a  legal  remedy  against  the  immo- 

.ralities  of  quackery  that  the  difficulty  of  reaching  them  without 
making  lasvs  themselves  objectionable  becomes  apparent.  Ben- 
tham  has  very  well  pointed  out  that  moral  and  statutory  law  have 
identical  purposes  and  are  governed  by  the  same  principles,  dif* 

'feting  only  in  this:  that,  although  both  are  circumferences  in  the 
same  plane,  they  are  concentric  and  of  unequal  radii.  Kach  cir- 
cumference has  the  same  centre, —  namely,  the  grearesl  happiness 
of  each  and  of  all  ;  but  the  circumference  of  morals  bounds  the 
entire  plane  of  human  action,  whereas  that  of  law,  of  which  the 
radius  may  be  said  to  be  practicability  of  enforcement,  has  a  much 
narrower  scope.  Whatever  is  legal  is,  or  certainly  should  be. 
moral*  But  there  are  a  thousand  moralities  the  attempt  to  en- 
force which  by  law  would  lead  to  evils  far  greater  than  those 
sought  to  be  obviated.  In  one  sense^  law  itself  may  be  almost 
called  an  evil,  since  it  is  not  only  a  restriction  of  freedom  in  ac- 
tion, but  a  restriction  which  unfortunately  can  often  be  enforced 
only  at  the  cost  of  inflicting  lesser  evils  thaD  it  is  designed  to 
prevent :  thus,  for  example,  the  existing  medical  statutes  of  most 
of  our  States  recognize,  as  the  sole  license  for  the  pmctice  of  med- 
icine, the  possession  by  the  licentiate  of  a  diploma  from  a  char- 

Ltered  college  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  And, 
irhile  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  the  probabilities  are  greatly  in 
favor  of  a  beneficial  result  from  these  laws  in  limiting  the  number 
of  uneducated  practitioners  of  physic^  it  is  also  quite  as  true  that 
a  factitious  value  is  given  by  such  legislation  to  a  mere  parch- 
ment, and  a  standard  set  which  cannot  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
poorest  college  whose  diploma  is  recognized  as  a  license ;  and  it 
is  quile  possible  that  in  many  cases  persons  of  fair  attainments 
acquired  through  extra  collegiate  study  may  be  debarred,  tempo- 
rarily at  all  events,  from  a  right  possessed  by  a  far  more  ignorant 
graduate  of  some  contemptible  school  incorporated  by  a  loo  com* 
plaisant  legislature.     These  incidental   hardships  under   existing 
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laws  are  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  security  of  society 
against  ignorant  pretenders  ;  but  they  show  how  necessary  it  is  to 
keep  it  in  mind  that  a  statute  must  be  tiot  only  right  in  its  pur- 
pose»  but  must  neither  work  greater  evil  than  it  prevents  nor  be 
impracticable  of  enforcement. 

Of  course,  no  penal  or  restrictive  law  can  be  effectively  enforced 
if  its  purpose  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community;  and  ever)'  enactment  that  cannot  be  vigorously  en- 
forced is  an  encumbrance  to  the  statute  book,  useless  lumber^  tike 
the  purchases  of  Mrs,  Toodles  at  auction  rooms  of  coffins  and 
door-plates  that  might  be  handy  some  day, —  nay,  worse  than  use- 
less, for,  like  lumber  in  a  dark  garret,  such  statutes  are  stumbling- 
blocks  for  the  unwary. 

The  law  is  a  schoolmaster  over  and  above  all  things.  Its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  daily  enforcement  is  a  constant  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness  against  the  evils  that  it  prohibits  and  pun- 
ishes* Any  one  so  unfortunate,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  fortunate, 
as  to  be  called  often  to  a  police  court  must  at  times  feel  that  the 
attempt  by  legislation  to  check  even  the  gross  and  palpable  crimes 
against  person  and  property  is  a  never-ending  toil  of  Sisyphus. 
The  stone  seems  to  roll  back  every  night  as  far  as  it  is  rolled  up 
every  morning.  The  same  faces  turn  up,  the  same  crimes  are 
committed  over  and  over  by  the  same  persons.  We  grow  dis- 
heartened when  we  seek  the  good  effect  of  a  penal  statute  among 
the  individuals  who  have  fell  its  heavy  hand, —  and  this  is  most 
sincerely  to  be  regretted, —  but  we  pluck  up  heart  when  we  see  the 
number  of  individuals  who  are  deterred  from  crime  and  educated 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  common  rights  by  the  law*s  enforcetnent. 

The  chief  purpose  of  legislators  in  times  past  was  the  punish- 
ment and  remedy  of  evil  committed.  The  tendency  of  modern 
law  is  toward  prevention.  We  are  seeing  more  and  more  the 
wisdom  of  the  clever  Irishman  who  *' hollered  before  he  was  hurt/* 
because  he  could  see  little  use  in  hallooing  afterward. 

What  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  may  seem,  perhaps,  if  not 
irrelevant  to  the  topic,  nevertheless  such  a  statement  of  general 
principles  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  before  an  audience  of 
students  of  social  science.  And,  if  the  words  uttered  here  found 
no  audience  beyond  these  walls,  it  might  have  been  well  to  con- 
sider only  the  desirable  features  of  a  good  medical  act.  But  1 
owe  the  honor  of  being  asked  to  address  you  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  my  professional  privilege  for  some  years  to  advise  those 
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medical  societies  that  have  been  striving  to  protect  both  the  pub- 
lic and  the  medical  profession  of  the  State  of  New  York  against 
pretenders.  What  is  said  here  is  carried  to  many  beyond  reach 
of  our  voices.  What  to  you  may  be  truisms  are  to  many  intelli- 
gent men  theorems  to  be  demonstrated.  Medical  legislation  is 
never  asked  for,  but  a  cloud  of  misunderstanding  and  misstate- 
ment at  once  arises^  and  the  proposed  measure  is  attacked  as 
unsound  in  principle  and  unfair  in  practice. 

It  has  therefore  seemed  proper  both  to  clear  away  all  such 
mistiness  before  answering  in  the  most  general  terms  the  question 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  and  to  make  plain  to  every  one  who 
may  hear  or  read  these  words  the  spirit  in  which  the  medical 
societies  of  New  York  are  acting  in  this  matter, —  a  spirit  that  must 
commend  itself  to  men  of  fair  minds  and  common  sense* 

Starting,  then,  with  these  general  principles, —  that  under  its 
police  power  the  State  has  authority  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  that  no  law  can  be  of  real  uiility^that  cannot  be  en- 
forced actively, —  we  may  examine  within  what  limits  it  is  wise  to 
exercise  that  authorit}^  and  how  far  its  exercise  can  aid  in  main- 
taining a  proper  standard  of  medical  education. 

If  no  law  can  be  effectively  enforced  that  arouses  strong  antag- 
onism in  any  considerable  part  of  the  community,  it  is  manifest 
that  a  medical  law  enacted  to  favor  any  special  class  of  practi- 
tmners  of  medicine  or  to  uphold  or  suppress  any  theory  of  medi- 
cal practice  or  to  establish  any  set  of  regulations  as  to  fees  or 
otherwise  obnoxious  to  any  influential  congeries  of  citizens  would 
probably  soon  become  a  dead  letter  and  positively  harmful  to  the 
whole  medical  profession.  In  ihe  Mtdkal  Record  of  Sept.  1 1^ 
1886,  I  endeavored,  in  an  article  entitled  the  '*  Evolution  of  the 
Apothccar)','*  to  illustrate  this  point  by  tracing  the  struggle  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  to  reserve  to  its  licentiates  their  exclusive 
right  under  its  charter  to  prescribe  medicine.  After  some  two 
hundred  years  of  successful  prosecutions  of  apothecaries  and 
others,  the  college  met  its  Waterloo  in  1705,  when  Apothecary 
Rosei  on  his  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  judgment  of 
the  courts  in  favor  of  the  college,  succeeded  in  having  his  appeal 
'sustained,  not  on  points  of  law,  but  because  the  system  in  vogue 
seemed  to  the  Peers  absurd«  as  necessitating  the  employment  in 
trifling  cases  of  two  or  three  persons  at  large  fees, —  a  physician 
to  prescribe,  an  apothecary  to  dispense,  and  perhaps  a  surgeon  lo 
operate, —  a  state  of  tilings  that  a  Peer  would  not  submit  to  In  the 
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case  of  his  sick  sen^ant,  and  would  not  require  a  poor  man   to 
submit  to  in  his  own.     The  physicians  had  their  fee  system  and 
their  professional  pride  to  thank  for  their  defeat  in  this  as  in  some 
other  cases.     This  decision   having  made    it    possible    for   even* 
ignoramus  to  tinker  with  the  health  of  John  Bull»  the  same  apothe* 
caries  who  had  routed  the  physicians  on  the  point  of  fees  and 
acquired  a  right  to  prescribe  as  well  as  dispense  their  own  drugs 
after  a  hundred  years'  experience  of  the  results  of  their  freedom, 
during  wliich  lime  general  medical  education  had  sunk  to  a  dtsma) 
condnion  and  quackery  had  flowered  abundantly,  procured  from 
Parliament  the  amendment  to  their  charter  known  as  the  Apothe- 
caries Act,  whereby  their  Hall  was  empowered  to  examine  and 
license  apothecaries.     The  enactment  of  this  statute  according  to 
Sir    Henry  Halford,  who    had   opposed   its  passage,  **  raised   the 
standard  of  that  branch  of  the  profession  amazingly*" 

In  other  words,  the  very  men  who  procured  the  extension  lo 
themselves  of  the  right  to  prescribe,  because  of  the  burdensome 
regulations  of  the  physician,  solicited  a  restriction  of  that  right 
when  they  found  that  charlatanry  and  ignorance  were  rapidly  getting 
control  of  general  practice.  In  this  page  of  history,  we  find  evidence 
that  a  law  prescribing,  with  a  view  to  the  general  good,  educa* 
tional  qualifications  for  practitioners  of  physic  will  obtain  favor 
where  statutes  partaking  of  a  trades  union  spirit,  using  that  word 
not  in  its  better  sense,  will  fail.  I  use  the  word  **  trades-union  **  here 
for  lack  of  a  better,  and  not  as  one  necessarily  conveying  an  objec- 
tionable idea.  In  the  sense  that  a  trades  union  is  a  combination 
of  artificers  to  improve  their  moral,  physical,  and  mental  condition 
by  all  lawful  means  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  community  at  large,  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  organization,  and 
much  to  be  commended  as  an  element  in  the  common  welfare.  In 
so  far  as  such  a  combination,  however,  seeks  to  carry  out  a  plan 
for  procuring  high  wages  by  violently  obstructing  others  in  their 
rights  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  legitimate  ways,  it  is  an  intolerable 
evil  in  society.  What  is  true  of  the  trades-union  of  artificers  is 
equally  true  of  organizations  of  capital  similarly  designed ;  but, 
both  in  handicrafts  and  trade, —  the  ostensible  objects  of  which 
arc  avowedly  selfish,  being  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  the  earning  of 
livelihood, — ^such  combinations  as  these  are  more  understandable, 
if  not  more  defensible,  than  like  combinations  among  men  engaged 
in  the  quest  of  scientific  truth.  The  avowed  object  of  iocorpo- 
rating  medical  societies  is  stated  in  their  charters,  in  New  York  at 
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least,  to  be  "to  conrribute  to  the  diffusion  of  true  science  and  par- 
ticularly the  knowledge  of  the  healing  art.**  When  they  transgress 
these  limits,  and  seek  to  establish  burdensome  fee  systems  or  to 
forcibly  check  what  they  consider  schismatic  opinions,  the  law  in- 
terferes to  restrain  them  within  their  proper  bounds*  The  courts 
have  wisely,  in  most  instances,  declined  to  pronounce  upon  any 
questions  of  opinion  or  to  interpret  the  word  •*  physician'*  in  acts 
regulating  medical  practice  so  as  to  favor  the  therapeutical  systems 
of  any  body  of  practitioners.  It  is  all  one  to  the  law  whether  the 
doctrine  of  simiiia  or  the  doctrine  of  coniraria  prevail,  whether 
the  patient  be  dosed  with  the  highest  potency  or  tlie  most  heroic 
bolus ;  and  this  point  was  settled  finally  and  wisely  in  the  State  of 
New  York  by  the  case  of  Corsi  t'j.  Maretzek  (4  E.  D.  Smith »  i). 
where  the  court  refused  to  accept  the  contention  that  a  homoeop- 
aihjst  was  not  a  physician  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term  because 
he  followed  a  system  of  healing  disapproved  of  by  the  majorily  of 
practitioners  of  medicine.  No  statute  can  be  etTcctive  that  is  even 
suspecred  of  the  design  to  shackle  or  suppress  opinion.  Free 
thought  is  the  breath,  the  life,  of  the  scientific  search  for  trnth,  as 
humility  is  its  badge.  When  a  man  or  a  profession  reaches  the 
point  where  intolerance  and  self-satisfaction  take  the  place  of  hu- 
mility and  fair  inquir)%  paresis  of  the  soul  has  commenced,  It  is 
the  law  of  our  existence  that 

**  The  old  order  changetb,  yielding  place  to  new  j 
Aud  God  fulfil?  himself  in  many  ways, 
Le*t  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world*** 

I  dwell  upon  this  point  because  the  reason  that  we  do  not  have 
in  New  York  to-day  a  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  sucli 
as  we  find  in  Illinois  and  European  countries,  and  such  as  is 
requisite  to  any  effective  scheme  for  securing  a  fair  average  of 
education  among  medical  licentiates,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
proved  impossible  up  to  this  time  to  bring  into  accord  as  to  the 
organization  of  such  a  board  regular  physicians,  homoeopaths,  and 
eclectics*  About  three-quarters  of  the  entire  number  of  medical 
praclitioners  in  the  State  are  regular  physicians ;  that  Ls,  prac- 
titioners calling  themselves  by  the  name  of  no  **sdiool "  or  **sect/* 
They  number  something  like  six  thousand.  The  homa*opaihs  and 
eclectics  number  about  iwenty-one  hundred.  Bills  to  create  one  or 
more  central  boards  of  medical  examiners  have  been  introduced 
into  the  legislature  during  the  last  four  years  at  the  instance  of  each 
of  these  parties.    These  bills  have  agreed  substantially  in  all  points 
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save  two:  first,  the  examination  in  therapeutics j  and,  second,  the 
organization  of  the  board.  The  physicians  have  insisted  that  iheir 
numerical  ratio  of  three-fourths  entitles  them  to  a  representation 
in  the  board  of  at  least  two-thirds.  The  two  **  schools  '*  insist  that, 
if  this  ratio  should  be  g^iven,  their  candidates  would  be  plucked 
and  their  "schools**  effaced,  and  that,  when  this  was  accom- 
plished, the  physicians  would  at  once  order  new  vials  of  enormous 
size,  larger  boluses  and  nastier  drugs  than  ever  before*  that  even 
the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech  would  be  silent  from  satiety,  and 
the  cup  and  lancet  w*ould  once  more  drench  the  land  with  gore. 

In  other  words,  we  have  this  condition  of  things  ;  Three  parties 
exist  whose  interests  are  at  stake  in  the  proposed  legislation.  All 
declare  that  they  favor  restricting  the  practice  to  men  who  have 
studied  chemistry^  botany,  physics,  anatomy,  physiology,  diagnosis^ 
microscopy^  etc.  The  homoeopaths  and  eclectics  hold  no  secta- 
rian views  as  to  the  atomic  theory  or  the  law  of  gravitation,  and 
agree  witli  those  whom  they  dub  allopaths  as  to  which  has  the 
greater  number  of  ribs  a  man  or  a  woman.  But,  when  we  come  to 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  we  find  a  "state  of  things," 
Col.  Jones,  having  a  severe  pain  in  the  vicinity  of  his  sword-belt, 
sends  for  his  army  surgeon,  a  regular  physician  ;  the  baby  has  a 
sensation  in  its  corresponding  region,  and  Mrs.  Jones  calls  in  her 
homoeopathic  adviser, —  for  Jones  indulges  her  in  matters  aflfeciing 
her  own  baby ;  the  nurse,  experiencing  a  similar  agitation,  tries 
an  eclectic;  and  the  old  *' mammy"  in  the  kitchen,  feeling  a  like 
distress,  sticks  a  pin  in  the  carefully  concealed  rag  baby  she  keeps 
for  such  occasions.  All  experience  relief ;  and  each,  like  the 
pedler  who  was  kicked  off  four  landings  of  a  factory  in  quick 
succession,  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  system. 

Let  us  admit  the  truth  that,  while  surgery  has  become  almost  an 
exact  science  as  compared  to  its  sister, —  physic, —  the  latter  is  yet  in 
the  condition  that  unquestioning  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  medication 
and  a  willingness  to  break  a  lance  (or  a  system  of  therapeutics  is 
to  be  found  rather  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  oC  the  profession. 
Therefore,  whatever  our  beliefs  or  prejudices,  we  may  as  well 
make  up  our  minds  that  no  law  will  be  tolerated  that  sha]l  en- 
deavor openly  or  covertly  to  favor  or  obstruct  any  system  of  medi- 
cal practice  as  a  system,  regardless  of  the  attainments  of  its  pro- 
fessors.  Whatever  the  facts  may  be»  the  law  considers  tliat  the 
true  physician  is  no  blind  partisan  of  any  theor}\  He  knows  how 
feeble  his  best  efforts  are  to  combat  disease,  how  few  the  medica- 
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ments  that  can  be  used  with  certain  results.  In  proportion  as  he 
is  learned  and  wise,  he  pins  his  faith  neither  to  a  doctrine  of  ssmi- 
Ha  nor  of  contraria^  realizing  that  differences  of  opinion  arise  not 
from  knowledge,  but  from  ignorance. 

The  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  every  eflFort  to  achieve  wise 
medical  legislation  arc :  first,  the  ignorance  and  greed  of  the  be- 
lievers in  and  practisers  of  ^r/^i^supernatural  methods  of  treating 
disease  ;  second^  jealousies  among  the  more  intelligent  adherents 
to  **isms";  third,  jealousies  between  the  mother  church  of  medi- 
cine and  those  of  her  children  that  wish  to  make  of  their  spe- 
cialties separate  professions;  fourth,  the  obstruction  from  vested 
interests  that  consider  themselves  threatened, —  the  incorporated 
schools  that  have  some  capital  invested,  and  regard  their  power  to 
confer  a  diploma  operating  as  a  license  to  practise  medicine  as 
their  chief  stock  in  trade. 

The  condition  of  our  statute  books  to-day  is  this:  they  contain 
(1)  special  acts  incorporating  medical,  pharmaceutical,  and  dental 
schools,  with  here  and  I  here  a  general  act  for  that  purpose ;  (2) 
acts  incorporating  medical  societies  of  physicians  and  of  sectarian 
practitioners  of  motley  nomenclature;  (3)  general  acts  regulating 
the  practice  of  physic  and  surger)' ;  (4)  genera!  acts  regulating  the 
practice  of  dentisir}* ;  (5)  similar  acts  regulating  the  practice  of 
pharmacy ;  (6)  sanitary  regulations  and  laws  creating  health  boards. 

This  jumble  is  itself  an  evil  and  an  efficient  cause  of  the  propa- 
gation of  false  ideas.  A  logical  iaw,  which  will  of  itself  be  an 
educator,  will  recognise  that  the  principle  on  which  all  these 
statutes  ate  to  be  defended  is  that  already  indicated^ —  the  right  of 
the  State  to  protect  the  health  as  well  as  the  life  and  the  property 
of  the  cittjen.  One  health  statute  will  then  be  enacted,  and  a 
responsible  board  created  that  will  have  in  charge  the  arrange- 
ments of  quarantine  and  sanitation  and  also  the  licensing  of  medi- 
cal practitioners  of  ^v^xy  sort ;  and  here  I  contend  that  the  dentist 
and  the  pharmacist,  thoroughly  accomplished  in  their  calling,  are 
both  medical  men,  and  that,  the  sooner  they  are  so  recognized,  the 
sooner  existing  jealousies  as  to  them  will  die  out,  and  the  scientific 
character  of  the  pri>fession  and  its  specialties  will  be  raised.  The 
student  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  must  go  hand  In  hand  for  a 
while  at  the  outset  of  their  caa*cr.  The  former  goes  forward  to 
the  battle  with  disease.  The  latter  remains  behind  to  provide 
suitable  ammunition.  They  are  both  fighting  in  the  same  cause, 
and  will  fight  mucli  better  if  each  recognizes  his  fellowship  with 
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"the  Other.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  dentist  is  a  specialist  in 
metlicine.  To  deny  to  these  men  professional  standing  is  to 
repeat  the  history  of  the  past  and  to  create  discord  and  jealousy 
among  those  who  are  working  in  a  common  cause. 

Legislation  can  aid  in  the  education  of  all  these  fellow- workers 
chiefly  by  vesting  the  licensing  power  in  a  central  Board  of  Med- 
ical Examiners,  and,  to  some  extent,  under  the  diploma  stand* 
ard :  (i)  by  fixing  a  minimum  age  under  which  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  practise  their  calling;  (2)  by  requiring  of  each  of  them 
a  fixed  term  of  study  of  certainly  not  less  than  two  graded  years, 
leaving  to  the  board,  where  created,  the  care  of  details ;  (3)  by 
requiring  proof  by  examination  or  certificate  that  each  candidate 
for  license  had  studied  before  beginning  his  professional  course 
at  least  those  branches  of  a  general  education  in  which  law  stu- 
dents are  examined  in  this  State  before  they  commence  their  legal 
studies  ;  (4)  by  declaring  that  no  medical  school  —  including  in  thel 
term  schools  of  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  midwifery  —  shall  be  in- 
corporated by  special  act,  and  providing  a  general  law  for  the  in- 
corporation of  such  schools  only  upon  proof  made  of  the  pos- 
session by  the  incorporators  of  sufficient  capital  —  say  not  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  —  and  leaching  plant  to  justify 
the  belief  that  the  school  will  be  capable  of  e;cercising  faithfully 
its  franchises.  Such  an  act  should  contain  stringent  provisions 
f  ir  its  own  enforcement  and  for  the  forfeiture  of  abused  charters. 
How  useless  the  mere  enactment  may  be  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
section  six  of  chapter  114  of  the  New  York  Sessions  Laws  of  1855^ 
contains  a  general  provision  of  rhis  nature.  Nevertheless,  since  ^ 
its  passage,  some  six  or  more  medical  colleges  have  been  incor- 
porated by  special  act  of  the  legislature ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  vetoes  of  Governors  Cleveland  and  Hill,  when  their  attention 
was  called  to  this  general  statute  by  the  medical  societies,  at  least 
one  college  would  have  regained  by  special  act  its  charter  of 
whicii  the  courts  had  deprived  it*  No  greater  service  can  be 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  medical  education  by  the  State  than  the 
exercise  of  care  in  creating  medical  schools,  and  holding  them  tOd 
strict  responsibility  when  created.  The  latter  will  never  be  done^  l 
I  fear,  except  when  the  laws  are  invoked  by  medical  societies. 
(5)  A  minimum  course  of  medical  study  should  be  prescribed,  in 
which  a  grade  of  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  should  be  attained  on 
examination.  The  regulation  of  all  details  of  examination  should 
be  most  wisely  left  to  the  board  of  examiners.     But  the  topics  in 
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which  examinauons  should  be  had  might  well  be  specified  in  the 
statute ;  and  I  incline  strongly  to  think  that  it  would  be  most  wise 
to  omit  any  examination  in  those  obscure  topics  of  therapeutics 
and  materia  medica,  upon  which  all  medical  heresies  have  been 
begotten  by  unscientific  minds.  One  who  should  creditably  pass 
his  examinations  In  botany,  chemistry,  physics^  anatomy,  surgery, 
physiology,  hygiene,  dia^^osis,  obstetrics,  and  microscopies,  espe- 
cially if  his  clinical  examination  should  show  him  to  be  educated 
in  a  true  sense  to  observe  and  draw  sound  deductions  from  obser- 
vation, rather  than  crammed  like  a  parrot,  might  well  be  trusted 
to  form  his  own  conclusions  and  pursue  his  own  studies  as  judg- 
ment  should  dictate  in  the  terra  ineogmia  of  therapeutics. 

It  has  been  already  said,  but  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often, 
that  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  medical  theories.  The  uttnost 
it  can  do  successfully  is  to  prescribe  that  none  shall  practise  medi- 
cine except  persons  educated  in  those  branches  of  science  that  all 
admit  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  morbid  conditions  of 
our  species,  and  possessed  besides  of  a  fair  general  education*  It 
cannot  prohibit  the  practice  of  sectarian  medicine  and  such  delu- 
sions as  mind-cure  and  Christian  science,  for  this  would  be  an 
assumption  by  the  law  to  prescribe  what  system  of  healing  shall 
be  followed  ;  and  it  might  as  reasonably  command  —  as,  indeed,  I 
believe  it  does  in  Mormondom  —  that  all  the  sick  should  be  treated 
by  anointing  with  oil  in  conjunction  with  prayer  by  the  elders. 

If  a  man  who  has  passed  his  examinations  in  such  branches  as 
above  indicated  shall  conclude  to  adhere  uniformly  in  practice  to 
the  doctrine  of  similia  or  of  contrary,  or  even  lo  the  profundities 
of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  or  mind-cure,  the  law  cannot  prevent  him.  For 
his  errors,  he  will  be  liable  always  in  damages,  no  matter  what 
system  he  adopts;  and,  with  that,  we  must  be  content.  If  the 
education  required  of  him  does  not  keep  him  to  the  faith,  we  may 
perhaps  find  in  some  cases  that  his  departure  from  it  is  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  way  to  fresh  truth.  (6)  Finally,  the  law  should  not 
recognize  any  diploma  as  of  itself  conferring  a  right  to  practise 
medicine.  Even  if  the  possession  of  such  a  document  should  br 
required  as  an  antecedent  to  examination  by  the  health  board,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  such  examination*  It 
is  to  the  interest  not  only  of  the  public,  but  of  every  medical  col- 
lege of  high  standard,  that  the  diplomas  of  what  have  become 
known  as  ** diploma  mills'*  shall  be  deprived  of  the  licensing 
power,  which  is  their  sole  value. 

Any  scheme  of  medical  legislation  will  hereafter,  of  course,  em- 
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brace  that  great  safeguard  against  imposture  and  efficient  tracer  of 
frauds,  the  system  of  registration,  whereunder  no  one  is  allowed 
to  practise  medicine  who  has  not  made  a  public  record  under  oath 
of  his  name,  origin,  and  credentials  for  license. 

Beyond  the  point  here  indicated,  it  would  not  be  wise  for 
legislation  to  go.  The  chief  desiderata  in  a  good  law  are  brevity* 
simplicity,  and  lack  of  detail.  If  a  diploma  standard  is  to  be 
maintained,  It  would  certainly  be  desirable  that  the  statute  should 
provide  that  only  diplomas  of  colleges  giving  graded  instruction 
and  requiring  preliminary  examination  of  their  matnculanis  should 
be  received  as  licenses. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  say  once  more  that  the  mere  enactment  of 
a  law  against  a  vicious  practice  will  be  no  deterrent  to  the  trans- 
gressor, and,  therefore,  of  no  service  to  the  cause  of  education. 
He  must  realize  that  the  law  is  enforced  ;  and,  in  order  that  it  be 
enforced,  somebody  must  be  charged  with  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions. In  the  State  of  New  York,  ihe  regular  medical  societies 
have  of  late  charged  themselves  with  ihe  duty  of  executing  the 
medical  act.  Such  acts  have  been  upon  the  statute  book  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  But  prior  to  1880  they  had  fallen  into 
neglect,  largely  owing  to  ihc  clumsiness  with  which  they  were 
drafted.  In  that  year,  the  State  Medical  Society  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  new  law,  and  in  18S7  of  a  codification  or  revision  of  all 
the  medical  statutes ;  but  the  law  in  this  State  is  yet  far  from 
perfect,  and  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  central  body 
having  control  of  its  execution.  The  most  that  the  medical 
societies  can  do  is  to  punish  those  who  practise  without  diplomas. 
They  are  powerless  to  exercise  any  supervision  over  those  grant- 
ing the  license.  In  this  regard,  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  far  more  efficient  than  ours;  and  the  Health  Board  of  that  Stale 
has  entitled  itself  to  the  commendation  of  all  who  are  informed  of 
its  excellent  and  efficient  work. 

But  the  County  Society  of  New  York  has  done  enough  to  show 
that  even  a  poor  law  can  be  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of  medical 
education.  The  example  of  its  prosecutions  has  stirred  up  allied 
societies  to  action,  and  has  constantly  called  public  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  practice  of  quackery  is  not  safe  within  their  juris- 
diction. Adopting  the  new  code  of  ethics,  it  has  shown  conclu- 
sively to  all  who  have  watched  its  course  that  its  members  have 
not  had  in  mind  the  suppression  of  any  system  of  healing  the  sick 
only  because  they  disapproved  the  methods  of  that  system,  It 
has  recognized  that  the  utmost  limit  to  which  the  law  can  properly 
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go  is  to  provide  that  nobody  shall  practise  medicine  at  all,  by 
which  term  the  couns  understand  the  use  of  drugs  and  instru- 
ments, unless  he  has  the  slender  educational  qualHicafion  pre- 
scribed by  tJie  statute.  U  possessed  of  that  qualification,  the 
society  concede  that  the  practitioner  has  a  right  to  use  whatever 
system  may  commend  itself  to  his  understanding  or  lack  of  under- 
standing* 

The  prejudices  and  jealousies  that  prevented  the  passage  of  the 
Examiners  Bills  have  been  already  alluded  to»  But,  although  those 
bills  failed  to  become  law,  nevertheless,  when  the  present  statute 
incorporating  their  points  of  agreement  was  obtained  by  an  alli- 
ance of  all  parlies,  a  distinct  advance  was  made,  in  that  the  homoe- 
opaths and  eclectics  were  convinced  that,  whether  the  other  so- 
cieties agreed  or  not  with  ihem  in  matters  of  practice,  they  were 
willing  to  join  hands  with  them  in  securing,  if  not  the  best  legisla- 
tion, at  least  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances ;  and  that 
they  were  quite  capable  of  bringing  forward  in  good  faith  a  bill 
actually  what  it  appeared  to  be,  and  not  secretly  designed  for  the 
destruction  of  schismatics.  And  it  is  very  safe  to  say  that  it  is 
only  a  question  now  of  agitation  of  public  and  professional  opin- 
ion that  is  necessary  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  bring  about  such 
legislation  as  will  obliterate  all  sects  in  medicine,  not  indeed  by 
harassing  the  individual  practitioner  or  legislating  against  any  sys- 
tem of  practice,  but  by  educating  the  public  mind  to  the  fact  that 
no  one  should  be  intrusted  with  the  practice  of  any  system  who  has 
not  a  fair  attainment  in  those  branches  of  study  which  all  admit 
must  be  necessary  to  any  one  expecting  to  devote  himself  to  the 
treatment  of  disease ;  and  that  every  one  is  entitled  to  the  name 
of  physician  who  is  learned  in  his  science,  skilled  in  his  art,  and 
capable  in  hb  profession  of  trying  all  things,  holding  fast  what  is 
true,  facing  bravely  the  errors  of  others,  and  admitting  candidly 
his  own,  and,  above  all,  recognizing  the  possibility  of  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  which  can  be  settled  only  by  honest  investiga- 
tion ajid  kindly  exposition. 

If  the  law  will  forbid  the  practice  of  medicine  to  all  but  those 
who  give  proof  of  a  fair  general  education  and  reasonable  attain* 
ments  in  the  branches  of  sciences  and  medical  study  as  to  which 
there  are  no  ''schools,''  it  will  do  aJi  that  can  be  asked*  Its 
licentiates  will  be  too  intelligent  to  indulge,  as  a  class,  in  vagaries, 
sectarian  medicine  will  disappear  or  dwindle  to  insignificance, 
and  the  physician  will  be  free  to  follow  where  the  torch  of  Truth 
lights  the  way. 
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^  DISCUSSION   OF    MR.    PURRINGTON'S    PAPER. 

Dr.  Anderson* —  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  not  in  Phila* 
delphia  an  institution  which  issues  bogus  diplomas. 

Dr,  CiTRTis. —  The  Buchanan  diploma  factory  is  closed  for  the 
season.     There  are  others,  unfortunately,  qualified  by  legislative^ 
enactment  to  issue  diplomas,  with  no  specifications.     The  numb 
is  becoming  less  every  year,  and  this  is  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  Purring-i 
ton   and  to  the   Illinois   Health  Board,      It  was  this  Board  ihat^ 
exposed  the  Bellevue  Medical  College  of  Boston,  which  was  incor- 
porated under  the  Manufacturing  Act.     The  courts  of  Massachu- 
setts decided  that  it  was  impossible  to  recall  the  diplomas  granted 
by  the  Bellevue  Medical  College,  because,  although  Incorporated! 
under  the  Manufacturing  Act,  It  had  been  given  the  right  to  issue 
diplomas;  and  so  ihey  issued  them  for  $125  apiece.     But  an  end 
has  been  put  to  that. 

Mr.  Sanborn,— Has  not  New  Hampshire  a  law  similar  to  that 
of  Illinois? 

Mr.  PuRRiNGTON. —  It  has  a  similar  law,  but  a  very  mild  one^ 
known  as  the  **  Medical  Tramp  Act.'*  It  acts  against  the  peripa- 
tetic quack  as  it  would  against  any  other  vagrant. 

Dr.  F.  BoNNEY,  of  Hadley,  Mass, —  All  who  have  had  any  experi- 
ence know  that  it  is  difBcult  to  do  anything  in  regard  to  ihes 
subjects  by  legislation.  It  look  ten  years  in  Massachusetts  to  get^ 
a  law  protecting  the  community  against  the  ignorance  of  pharma- 
cists. When  the  bill  was  first  introduced,  it  was  laughed  down, 
not  because  it  had  not  merits,  but  because  the  pharmacists  them- 
selves —  those  not  well  educated  ^ — did  not  favor  it,  and  the  people 
felt  that  it  was  making  a  class,  that  it  was  favoring  physicians  in  a 
certain  way,  and  therefore  they  opposed  it.  I  suppose  all  legisla- 
tion must  look  to  the  interest  of  the  community,  and  must  be  kept 
as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  idea  of  favoring  any  particular 
class.  I  can  remember  some  of  the  things  of  which  Mr,  Kingsbur>^ 
speaks,  and  can  see  the  progress  that  has  been  made  ;  and  it  should 
certainly  give  us  great  courage  in  thinking  of  the  future.  Great 
progress  is  still  to  be  hoped  for.  The  allied  sciences  of  chemistry 
and  microscopy,  and  all  those  collateral  studies,  have  an  immense 
influence  in  this  matier,  as  Mr.  Sanborn  has  shown.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  the  earlier  physicians  that  they  had  not  our  present 
Opportunities;  for  these  sciences  did  not  exist  in  those  days.  It  is 
therefore  to  the  younger  men  of  this  country  that  we  are  to  look 
for  progress  in  medicine.  The  public  must  be  taught  to  co  operate 
before  we  can  accomplish  anything  by  legislation.  But  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  in  the  future  we  shall  have  proper  laws,  and 
that  they  will  result  in  elevating  the  profession  as  well  as  in  pro- 
tecling  the  community. 


3.    THE   VALUE  OF  A  LIBERAL    EDUCATION    ANTE- 
CEDENT TO  THE  STUDY   OF   MEDICINE. 

BY  SYLVESTER   F.   SCOVEL,   OF    W008TKR,   OHIO. 

Better  education  is  the  watchword  of  these  closing  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  demand  for  it  docs  not  rcstMs<:t  the 
masses  only  (though  the  diffusion  of  education  had  its  own  o>>sta- 
cles  to  encounter),  but  it  concerns  the  professions  also  —  and  all 
of  them.  The  old  standard  of  trust  cannot  be  maintained  without 
that  better  education  of  professional  men,  which  will  preserve  the 
relative  advantage,  heretofore  a  marked  feature  of  civilization. 
The  high  motives  and  keen  sense  of  responsibility,  without  whirh 
any  man  is  only  a  hireling  and  his  ''honorarium''  is  only  wa^es, 
plead  for  more  knowledge  and  ampler  training,  both  in  and  f^efore 
professional  life.  Every  profession  must  claim  breadth,  if  the  ne4^/| 
it  meets  is  broad^  and  depth,  if  that  need  is  deep.  Therefore,  iu 
right  to  exist  is  a  right  to  have  educated  men  enter  it.  Kvtry  pr^/- 
fession  has  its  store  of  accumulated  facts  and  a  philosophy  of  f h//^ 
facts  ('or  several  philosophies  contending  for  acceptance^  -,  and  t^KM 
things  represent  centuries  of  mental  %iTt%%^^^ufA  wifhr^t  s^/m^ 
distress.  Such  accumulations  and  even  unfinished  phi]//V/pfiies 
•  nay.  the  more  b€<aus€  unfinished  y  entitle  it  to  a  share  of  \\i^^  \^M 
in:ellec:aal  stock  the  vorld  conuins,  wherein  it  may  graft  an4  \v0m 
whirJi  i:  may  (^rA  the  world  nuy;  hope  ifA  a  perfect  fruitage.  And, 
surelj.  The  interests  which  the  world  has  a:  tcake  tn  the  yt^A^^ 
sior.j  <>m.an^.i  that  thej  shall  be  thrssc  ahead  and  kept  ahead. 
Ks  =o  procewons  *xist  except  a^  creacrior.-s  of  so«ua2  nece^fie^. 
Si-,  zfj  vjcLkl  need  U  *o  necns.tooi  iw:  erea  tlu>ie  wbkH  lie  ar  the 
bccL^tc  as  this  vbieh  '.iet  ar  the  !o<p.  Tfte  masses  demand  le^ad^ 
-tr*.  Tee  arnr.>^  mast  r*ave  pioneet^  T'aere  moKC  be  physUiai, 
aeTiral.  ar.r;  sv>ra^,  v>i.:xa4  ar>d  re^i^p-VM  invesci^ptfws.  Tiwwe 
ilm7rr%  ia?*  ->een  a--*i  always  wiil  be  tiut  pr^fe*sir»n-t.  ^-n  w>.S 
ties,  tiie-i  i-vuer?  cr>a.  Tc".:  n^i  w1i'>Ji  i  riie  wa7  vir  "/  rhw 
wJier-ie*s  ^-J  Kvj^er.r^r^  xnti  .ywiraace  asid  rr.e,  and  Vtioa.  -v^- ip** 
tj-.i  tnit  tc'iw      Tier*  i»  rw,  vxiai  usrfjice  whutSi  -ic-et  v^  >»ay  ar 
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This  better  education  js  demanded  for  the  profession  of  medl 
cine,  and  no  wonder  I  Medicine's  general  progress  out  of  savager 
and  su|>er5tition  and  simples  —  and  the  use  of  remedies  of  unknown 
power  on  diseases  of  unknown  character  —  the  physician  striking 
at  nothing  with  something  he  knew  nothing  about,  and  hitting  i^ 
ev^ry  lime  —  is  the  thing  about  which  the  world  is  congratulating 
itself  to-day  hugely,  notwithstanding  the  lingering  echoes  of  such 
decl  it  rations  as  that  of  the  witty  Autocrat  (no  other  would  have 
darcd)^  **  Were  all  physic  thrown  into  the  sea,  it  would  be  better  for 
all  concerned  —  except  the  fishes,"  And  progress  demands  educa^j 
lion,  to  comprehend  progress  and  to  progress  yet  more.  Create 
advances  are  making  and  to  be  made,  and  the  world  is  impatient 
for  them.  Men  are  so  avaricious  of  life  that  they  will  presently 
expect  the  profession  to  be  doing  in  the  thorax  what  they  are  doing 
in  the  abdominal  region,  with  its  abnormal  growths  and  injuries  saJ 
little  while  ago  surrendered  as  Death's  own  province.  The  general' 
fiduciary  relation  of  all  professions  is  accented  in  this  one,  and 
accents  in  turn  the  demand  that  all  shall  be  known  which  can  be 
known.  If  the  physician  wishes  his  patient's  patient  confidence, 
so  that  he  shall  not  look  past  him  to  another,  he  must  beware  that 
no  other  has  ever  looked  beyond  him,  and  attained  results  he 
might  have  known,  but  does  not  know<  That  principle  of  medical 
ethics  which  makes  common  stock  of  all  new  knowledge,  instead 
of  locking  it  up  under  patents,  calls  for  educated  men,  that  this 
knowledge  may  fall  into  fruitful  soil.  New  knowledge  can  only 
reach  the  sufifering  through  vigorous  absorbents  which  shall  put  it 
into  circulation.  This  demand  is  made  most  earnestly  by  the  pro- 
fession itself.  TTie  American  Medical  Association  in  session  at 
Cincinnati  last  May  is  said  to  have  received  with  '*  storms  of 
approving  applause "  the  suggestions  of  President  Garnett  con- 
cerning a  Committee  of  Legislation  which  should  provide  for  the 
issue  of  no  charters  to  future  Medical  Schools  except  upon  condi- 
tion of  their  requiring  a  **  four  years'  *'  course,  and  suspending 
matriculation  upon  a  '*  satisfactory  examination,  both  oral  and 
written,  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  academic  study."  The  Com- 
mittee was  also  commissioned  to  secure  Boards  of  Medical  Exam- 
iners in  each  State  and  Territory ;  and  the  faculties  of  existing 
schools  were  urged  to  hold  a  convention  for  adopting  a  morej 
uniform,  more  comprehensive,  and  more  rigid  system  of  medic 
education,  for  announcing  the  **  requirement  of  a  preliminary  eda^ 
cation  imiuding  some  knowledge  of  the  classics^     A  portion  of  th^ 
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course  commended  was  also  indorsed  by  ihe  Pennsylvnnta  State 
Medical  Society  at  Philadelphia  in  June» 

To  this  demand  of  the  profession  I  he  common  voice  responds; 
and  nowhere  is  there  any  objection  even  to  legislation  (so  it  be  wise 
and  practicable)  by  which  this  double  object  of  thorough  prrpara* 
rion  for,  and  thorough  preparation  by,  medical  education  may  be 
secured.  Dr.  R.  Stansberry  Sutton  has  said,  in  his  addre^v  lo  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine  ( iS86),  ihai  ihcse  ends  can  be 
gained  "  only  by  legislation.'*  Distinguishing  properly  n%  to  what 
may  not  be  done  In  the  way  of  interference  with  opinion,  he  adds^ 
The  police*power  of  the  State  has  authority  to  regulate  by  law 
the  practice  of  law  or  medicine  or  anything  else  that  affects  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizen."  Legal  requirement  of  antecedent  preparation 
and  extended  study  is  based  on  common  sense  and  the  rise  of  edu- 
cation everywhere.  It  grows  out  of  the  law  o(  social  self-preserva- 
tion^ which  cannot  permit  an  tnditridual  (so  interwoven  as  every 
individual  must  be  in  the  life  of  the  community;  either  to  Iht  uni0 
himself  or  die  unto  himself.  The  public  cannot  do  without  edo* 
cated  ph>'sicians  in  that  stniggk  for  survival  which  ia  keener 
ander  consciousness   than   tt  can  be  below  oofnetOttanesSt  and 

.  which  has  no  respect  to  fitness  or  urUlttiess.  Law,  to  keep  men 
^m  killing  their  fellows  through  ignorance^  it  at  jtist  ai  tliat 
which  takes  malice  by  the  throat  wHh  a  ring  of  hemp.  And  no- 
where more  than  here  is  imu^^fairt  seen  to  be  Ihe  most  inn*- 

^parent  nonsense* 

But  to  come  a  little  closer.    This  demand  for  bcil«r  edncatjon 
ol  the  physkian  of  the  ftiture  any  itself  be  subjected  to  aailyib,— 

^indeed  is  so  sitbjected  the  moment  yoa  begin  to  think  aliaot  it, 
ft  may  respect  the  continned  studies  which  must  go  on  in  and  with 
practke.  No  poster  demand  can  be  made,  it  is  crmtina]  not 
to  be  looking  vfox  im  new  fiaeti  and  methods.  It  may  r^pect  the 
tbofoiag^ess  o(  his  profesiiional  preparatioiv  whether  two«  three* 
or  foyr  years  in  length,  whether  at  this  standard  or  that  In 
facttitics*  in  fpirit,  and  eneigy*  whether  finally  tested  by  this  or 

.that  serm  of  esomtnationa.  It  may  go  behind  lUa  and  lefptcf 
the  amoont  of  previooa  study*  with  the  spirit  and  tests  of  Ihait 
and  the  matvriiy  of  misid  attained  thereby.  That  thia  is  a  jnst 
and  ooe  ^iccially  to  bt  emphasized  as  fiwdamrwtal  lo 

iKbe  other  cwo^  and  as  a  master  el  peeatinf  and  f^resent  concern. 

[may  be  shown  by  what  follows: — 

L    The  geneeal  dwnand  upon  all  proleaiioQ^  u  <□  ine 
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direction.  The  clerical  Academies,  Colleges^  and  Seminaries*  uith 
their  array  of  Professors.  Libraries,  Fellowships,  *ind  Lectureships, 
make  a  most  fair  showing  and  a  most  complete  answer  to  any 
charge  of  obscurantism  concerning  the  training  for  that  profession. 
The  Law  shows  its  ample  demands  for  schools  of  instruction  and 
schools  of  practice  (i.r.,  attorneys^  offices),  and  has  attained  the 
Boards  of  Ex*iminers  separate  from  leaching  faculties,  to  which 
Medicine  aspires.  The  German  University  courses,  which  deaJ 
with  the  foundations  and  fountains  of  legal  power,  are  marvellously 
rich  and  varied.  No  wonder  the  French  say,  **  II  y  a  des  juges  k 
Berlin."  Teaching  enters  the  ranks  of  the  professions  only  by 
this  provision  of  Normal  courses  and  Normal  schools,  and  profes- 
sional training  by  Institutes,  and  the  creation  of  an  ample  liiera* 
lure.  College  men  go  more  and  more  into  teaching.  Journalism 
follows,  hesitatingly,  but  yet  surely ;  Professorships  will  follow  As- 
sociations. The  tripod  will  become  the  greater  pulpit,  the  wider 
forum»  the  universal  day-school  (Sunday  will  yet  be  excepted). 
The  old  haphazard  way  is  yielding  to  broader  and  deeper  con- 
ceptions of  the  responsibility  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  the  press. 
And  the  latest  born,  the  scientiiic  statesman,  is  passing  through 
ihe  same  evolution.  Higher  '^seminary*'  work  in  the  Umvcr- 
silies,  more  '*  Civics"  in  the  undergraduate  courses,  more  special 
libraries  and  lecturers,  tell  the  story  here.  Is  it  for  a  moment  to 
be  held  possible  that  Medicine  can  resist  the  demand  for  prepara- 
tion before  professional  study,  which  is  thrnsiing  itself  upon  all 
the  new  candidates  for  standing  as  professions,  and  was  always 
upheld  by  a  large  section  of  the  medical  profession  from  the  be- 
ginning? So  much  for  even  a  glance  at  this  consideration. 
That  profession  must  lose  its  prestige  which  does  not  impera- 
tively demand  minds  sufficiently  matured  and  disciplined  to  re- 
ceive its  present  and  develop  its  future. 

II.  But  cast  the  eye  abroad  and  note  the  careful  dispositions 
made  by  the  older  nations  in  this  regard.  The  English  situation 
is  reported  as  allowing  only  nineteen  medical  schools  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  insisting  upon  an  **  extended  preliminary  examina- 
tion,** forty-five  months  of  study,  and  the  sustaining  of  **  severe 
scrutiny  "at  the  close,  Germany  is  said  to  demand  a  four  years* 
university  course  as  conditioning  a  medical  degree  ;  then  there 
must  be  another  year's  special  study  and  final  examination  by 
a  government  board.  The  requirements  in  these  and  other  na- 
tions are  rather  increasing  in   severity   than   otherwise.     In  our 
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country  the  preliminary  education  may  be  required  even  more 
justly  than  elsewhere,  since  the  necessary  opportuniiies  abound 
CD  every  hand.  The  high  schools  improve  with  rapidity.  The 
colleges  abound  with  impunity,  I  was  about  to  say, —  being 
jhree-deep  (which  is  almost  knee*deep)  in  one  county  in  Ohio, — 
Hd,  for  the  general  purpose  we  are  considering,  many  of  them 
ire  as  good  as  they  are  cheap. 

UL  The  demand  only  grows  in  volume  when  we  consider  the 
present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things.  1  find  that  in  i886 
Chancellor  Pierson^s  assertion,  made  in  1884,  was  siill  regarded  as 
true  by  Dr.  Watson  of  Utica,  in  presenting  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Medical  Education,  and  that  after  special  investiga- 
tion, to  wit:  '*No  class  of  professional  men  entering  upon  pro- 
fessional life  with  degrees  conferred  upon  them  by  authority  of 
law,  by  institutions  duly  organized  and  chartered  by  lasv,  are  so  ill- 
prepared  in  all  fundamental  knowledge,  and  in  those  preliminary 
studies  which  form  the  basis  of  educated  men,  as  are  those  of  the 
medical  profession.  Vet  no  profession  demands  so  much  careful 
judgment,  such  maturity  and  broad  learning."  Dr.  Wiitson  seems 
to  have  in  part  accounted  for  this  stale  of  things  by  saying  that 
"there  is  no  standard  of  medical  qualification  for  entrance  into  the 
profession,  except  that  which  the  123  medical  colleges  of  the 
United  States  may  choose  to  adopt ;  that  in  only  about  60  per 
cent,  of  these  is  any  examination  whatever  required  preliminary  to 
the  study  of  medicine ;  and  that  in  most  cases  where  any  is  re- 
q  lit  red  it  is  of  the  most  elementary  kind/'  And  Dr,  Watson 
alludes  to  the  temptation  for  over-multiplied  medical  schools  to 
underbid  each  other,  by  tlie  "  paucity  and  laxity  of  educational 
requirements/'     The  exceptions  are  considered  to  be  few.     The 

remedy    suggested    is    Jh*^    tluet  frtlil    md     naw    fnnutiir    nrf»scrip- 

lion :  — 

1.  A  fairly  liberal  preliminary  education. 

2.  Four  years  of  professional  study, 

3.  Examinations  and  licenses  by  an  impartial  court  appointed 
by  the  State. 

The  large  majority  of  medical  students  are  not  even  **weU* 
equipped  graduates  of  secondary  schools.*'  "The  high  school 
graduates  are  among  the  best  men  we  have,**  said  a  well-known 
professor.  "It  is  ihe  men  without  an  elementary  education,  who 
can't  spell  or  write  English,  of  whom  we  complain/'  Jn  New 
York's  twelve  incorporated  institutions,*'  five  —  including  the  oldest 
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and  largest  —  make  no  requirement  of  preliminary  examinaiion 
One  requires  a  common  school  education  ;  another,  a  cenificatel 
from  the  preceptor  of  a  medical  student;  another,  four  of  the 
common  branches  ;  another^  four  of  the  common  branches  and 
algebra ;  another,  spelling,  arithmetic^  and  Latin  through  the  de- 
clensions  and  conjugations."  The  situation  is  that  of  sixty  millions 
of  people  given  for  futvire  life  and  health  into  the  hands  of  fifteen 
thousand  medical  students,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  gradu- 
ated each  year,  and  whose  preliminary  education  is  described 
above.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  note  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
easy  access  to  a  lucrative  and  respectable  life-calling.  During 
the  decade  1870-So,  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  States 
increased  by  twenty-five  thousand  persons.  The  latest  statistics 
I  have  seen  affirm  that  we  have  "twice  as  many  physicians  (pro- 
portionally) as  Canada,  three  times  as  many  as  England,  four 
times  as  many  as  France,  and  five  times  as  many  as  Germany/* 
These  figures  show  that  the  easy  way  into  the  profession  needs  to 
be  locked  up,  and  quality  sought  more  than  quantity.  The  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Medicine  declares  through  its  president's  address 
of  1886  that  there  is  a  **  lamentable  deficiency  of  general  informa- 
tion in  a  vast  majority  of  the  graduates  in  medicine.  One  of  the 
objects  of  this  society  is  to  rid  the  profession  of  illiteracy.  It  re- 
quires as  an  essential  condition  of  membership  not  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  but  also  graduation 
(either  classical,  literary,  or  scientific)  from  some  respectable  insti- 
tution of  learning ;  and  we  aim  to  make  it  indispensable  to  admis* 
ston  as  a  student  of  medicine  that  the  candidate  shall  have  %j 
diploma  from  a  regularly  chartered  college,'*  But  enough.  Th€ 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  situation  and  the  determination  to 
construct  a  better  one  are  obvious. 

IV,  But  we  may  take  a  step  closer,  and  examine  the  matter  from 
the  nature  of  the  case.  What  is  there  tn  a  liberal  education  which 
can  show  claim  to  be  antecedent  to  the  study  of  medicine? 

I.  The  practitioner  will  need  to  know  the  languages.  Through 
the  ancient  he  will  easily  reach  and  comprehendingly  grasp  the 
terminology  of  his  own  special  science  and  of  all  kindred  ones. 
How  many  a  composite  term  of  barbarous  and  polysyllabic  uti- 
familiarity  becomes  a  picture  word  when  its  elements  are  known! 
Science  does  not  employ  dead  languages  to  name  living  objects 
merely  to  seem  learned.  That  were  the  merest  trifling  and  ped- 
antry.    Nor  does  she  use  them  to  conceal  while  revealing,  but 
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ecause  they  are  ever^-  way  belter  for  the  purpose.  The  student 
is  complained  of  who  loses  time  in  catching  the  word  of  the  lect- 
urer, when  the  word  should  be  helping  him  to  catch  and  hold  the 
things  The  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  a  superb  drill  to 
memory;  and  what  can  a  physician  need  more  than  an  accurate 
memory?  Attention  to  minute  points  and  sustained  scrutiny  give 
an  invaluable  training  for  research.  There  is,  it  has  been  claimed, 
a  very  close  analogy  between  the  analysis  and  synthesis  one  must 
use  in  studying  language  and  the  study  of  **  abnormalities  of  dis- 
ordered physical  forces  and  functions.*'  An  enlarged  vocabulary 
enables  the  physician  who  discovers  to  communicate  his  observa- 
tions clearly.  I  have  known  one  gentleman  —  a  clergyman  who 
had  been  a  physician — who  added  to  the  slenderer  income  which 
accompanies  the  cure  of  souls,  as  compared  with  the  care  of 
bodies,  by  putting  into  literary  shape  the  material  of  his  quondam 
brothers  in  medicine.  Dr.  Sutton  reports  that  *'  Professors  Billroth 
and  Esmarch  have  both  published  to  the  world  their  conviction 
that  this  line  of  study  is  indispensable  to  the  medical  student." 
For  the  modern  languages  it  may  be  claimed,  in  addition  to  some 
of  the  above  considerations,  that  they  introduce  the  student  into 
rich  literatures  in  every  great  department  of  medicine  and  its  trib- 
utary  sciences.  They  make  the  student  a  cosmopolitan  in  embryo. 
They  tempt  him  constantly  to  look  through  the  windows  into  the 
larger  landscapes.  One  may  stump  along  without  this  develop- 
ment through  the  study  of  language,  but  will  be  able  to  direct 
others  more  clearly,  to  make  his  own  observations  and  records 
more  accurate  and  intelligible,  if  he  has  it. 

2.  None  can  doubt  the  medical  student's  need  of  the  physical 
sciences*  Physiology  itself  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  some 
Physics,  that  the  mechanism  of  the  body  may  be  better  under- 
stood ;  and  the  correlation  of  forces  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Chem- 
islr)^  comes  of  course ;  but  previous  familiarity  with  its  elements 
and  some  practical  acquaintance  with  Botany  will  make  tlie  stu- 
dent far  more  independent  in  his  management  of  the  material  in 
the  pharmacopoeia.  Zoology  and  Biology  are  full  of  points  of  in- 
terest and  value,  and  furnish  parallels  and  principles  also.  The 
study  of  disease  as  related  to  climate  is  far  from  valueless. 

J,  The  medical  student  needs  to  have  acquaintance  with  the 
main  facts  and  principles  of  Mental  science.  The  relations  of 
Body  and  Mind  are  as  delicate  as  they  arc  intimate.  The  inter- 
actions are  as  complicated  as  they  are  constant.     The  phenomena 
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are  as  difficult  as  they  are  important.  Many  physicians  become 
materialists  for  want  of  knowkdge  of  the  plain  facts  of  Psycholog)'. 
(Little  importance  need  be  attributed  here  to  metaphysical  specu- 
lation.) On  the  other  hand,  from  the  physician  we  must  expect 
many  of  the  facts  which  (when  sifted  and  generalized)  will  yield 
the  residuum  of  truth  in  what  is  now  called  Physiological  Psy- 
chology, But»  apart  from  these  more  general  relations,  the  phy- 
sician needs  in  daily  practice  a  keen,  clear  knowledge  of  pyscho- 
logical  principles  and  their  application.  He  must  watch  for 
hidden  causes  of  visible  symptoms.  He  must  minister  to  a  mind 
before  it  is  diseased,  and  when  only  slightly  perturbing,  or  dis- 
turbed by,  the  physical  system.  It  is  *' impossible,"  says  an  expe- 
rienced writer,  *'  for  a  man  to  understand  disordered  mental  action 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  normal  intellection.*'  How  shall  a  man 
care  correctly  for  a  dual  being  without  knowing  both  sides  of  him  ? 
As  well  attempt  to  administer  to  a  need  of  the  arterial  system 
without  considering  the  state  of  the  venous  system  j  for  Mind 
and  Body  are  continually  pouring  into  each  other  influences 
subtler  than  electricity,  and  through  tubes  finer  than  the  capilla- 
ries»  The  physician  must  be  able  to  discern  the  relations  to 
each  other,  and  the  condition  of  each  of  the  Presentative,  Repre- 
sentative, and  Thought  functions,  so  as  to  determine  the  respira- 
tion and  the  temperature.  He  should  be  able  to  note  at  a  glance 
the  traces  of  a  too  constant  association,  or  the  lightning  touches  of 
an  excited  and  undisciplined  imagination.  He  must  discern  tJ>e 
inconsequences  between  datum  and  deduction,  which  marks  the 
point  where  reason  deserts  her  throne.  If  a  knowledge  of  Psy- 
chology is  beginning  to  be  demanded  of  the  primar}^  teachers  in 
our  public  schools,  it  cannot  but  be  high  time  for  those  who  deal 
with  children  and  parents  and  teachers  alike  to  know  the  main 
conditions  and  properties  of  normal  mental  action.  How  other* 
wise  shall  the  practitioner  warn  his  patients  against  **  Metaphysi- 
cal Healing,**  which  pretentiously  describes  itself  in  a  French  title 
thus :  **  Doctrine  mtdUale  dkdmU  de  ia  mtiaphystque  pure^  conduisani 
h  rapphcatimt  natureile  du  rcmhk  h  la  maladk  avec  formula  ire ^ 
Such  a  long  way  from  ^'^  mktaphysiqm''  to  '^  formula  ire  ^^ — and  all 
for  om  dollar !  Must  not  a  physician  beware  of  the  effects  of  fear 
or  of  cheer?  Ingersoll  claims  the  credit,  I  think,  of  saving  two 
lives,  at  least,  by  injecting  some  humorous  sunshine  where  those 
about  the  sufferer  were  altogether  sepulchral.  In  an  essay  on 
Cholera  and  Fear,  Dr.  Holcombe  said  to  the  Southern  Medical 
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Association  in  New  Orleans,  **The  mind  of  man  is  constantly  at 
work,  silently  perv^ading  every  tissue  of  his  body  by  its  vital  influ- 
ence, repealing  itself  in  every  function^  throbbing  in  the  heart, 
breathing  in  the  lungs,  reflecting  itself  in  the  blood,  weaving  its 
own  fonn  into  every  act  of  nutrition,  realizing  its  own  life  in  cvt^rv 
sensation,  and  working  Its  own  will  in  ever\'  motior 

4.  Nor  less  plainly  ought  the  student  of  medicine  to  knovv  some- 
thing of  Moral  Science.  We  can  never  forget  that  it  is  less  true 
that  man  has  conscience  than  that  conscience  has  the  man*  For 
himself  the  physician  needs  to  remember  his  peculiar  opportunities 
and  obligations.  Temptations  are  abundant,  apologies  cheap,  and 
inducements  sometimes  large ;  but  sturdy  clinging  to  the  right  in 
professional  practice  and  personal  character  is  the  only  worthy 
thing.  Right  and  wrong  must  be  sacred  in  his  hands  who  lives  so 
near  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  And.  as  moral  influences  ' 
affect  life  and  character  at  every  turn,  he  must  be  looking  out  for  | 
them*  A  distinguished  medical  writer  says :  **  The  practitioner 
can  scarcely  be  engaged  in  his  duties  with  a  right  feeling  of  their 
importance  without  discovering  that  moral  influences  operate  vety 
extensively  both  in  causing  and  in  curing  the  majority  of  maladies. 
He  sees,  too,  that  religious  hope  enables  the  patient  to  bear 
calmly,  and  even  cheerfully,  those  evils  which  therapeutic  agents, 
however  important,  can  neither  remove  nor  ameliorate,  while  the 
absence  of  religion  often  aggravates  disease  and  adds  terror 
to  death,"  Direct  effect  upon  morals  may  not  be  ascribed  to 
medicine,      Theognis  is   quoted  by  Aristotle   with   approval    for 

saying,— 

**  If  to  the  sons  of  /Esculaplus  bad  beeii  given 
To  Cure  ihc  vices  and  bad  hearts  of  men, 
Many  and  great  would  their  rewards  have  l»cen/* 

But  indirectly  the  relation  of  the  physician  to  morals  is  of  com*] 
manding  importance.  He  knows  best  the  desolation  wrought  by 
vicious  indulgences.  He  can  best  apply  the  great  prophylactics, 
and  divert  Into  channels  of  healthful  activity  what  would  prove 
destructive  if  not  allowed  to  be  diverted.  Almost  every  moral  law 
has  its  physical  basis.  Who  can  speak  with  such  authority  on  the 
whole  line  of  motives  to  right  doing,  growing  out  of  this  impressive 
fact  that  the  God  of  the  Law  is  also  the  God  of  law  I  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  men  are  moral  beings  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  that  therefore  sudj  counsels  as  follow  great  ethical  laws,  in 
food  and  drink  and  sex  and  society,  are  essential  to   well*being. 
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How  much  is  being  done  to  moralize  the  world,  and  move  tl 
slowly  toward  that  dominance  of  the  right  which  will  foster  every 
Other  development,  by  the  wise  teaching  and  authoritative  pre- 
scription of  clear-eyed  Medical  Science  1  And  how  beautifully, 
in  turn,  Morality  pays  back  to  Science  the  bright  youth  with 
springing  step  and  clear  skin  and  vigorous  hold  on  life,  and 
keeps  pacing  back  the  debt  in  the  ever-advancing  physical  beaut>' 
aod  strength  visible  in  each  successive  generation  !  It  is  glorious 
to  have  anything  to  do  (and  a  true-hearted  physician  has  much  lo 
do)  with  nurturing  and  guarding  the  magnificent  young  men  and 
maidens  of  whom  our  land  is  full. 

5.  And  as  to  social  science  there  can  be  no  controversy.  Who 
shall  be  interested  in  and  influential  about  that  corner-stone  of 
social  organ i ration  —  the  family  —  if  not  the  one  we  significantly 
call  the  family  physician  ?  He  b  the  true  Social  Scientist.  Society 
can  never  be  what  it  must  be  without  an  army  of  liberally  edu- 
cated, broad-minded,  and  large-hearted  physicians.  Malthusianism 
encounters  within  their  province  its  gravest  physical  and  moral 
problems.  A  population  taught  the  art  of  healthful  living,  by  deter- 
mined and  intelligent  physicians,  can  live  in  comfort  with  wages 
which,  if  squandered,  will  only  leave  them  half  nourished  and 
wholly  discontented.  And  this  not  with  a  view  of  permanently 
low  wages,  but  the  reverse  ;  because  such  communities  will  always 
inherit  the  promise  (which  is  also  a  law  in  Nature),  **  Unto  him 
that  hath  it  shall  be  given."  What  reform  is  there,  really  such, 
which  the  physicians  could  not  carry  if  they  would  ?  FoliticaJ 
science  goes  with  social,  because  one  cannot  conceive  under  our 
skies  of  any  man  willing  to  be  anything  less  than  a  man  and  a 
citizen.  Who  shall  be  penologists  if  not  the  doctors?  How  much 
may  be  endured  in  punishment  before  cruelty  begins?  Is  there  any 
better  death  for  the  murderer  than  the  scaffold  and  rope?  How 
far  is  it  possible  to  keep  up  healthy  mental  action  (and  hence 
reformatory  results  be  reached)  in  separate  confinement  or  without 
labor?  There  is  the  Drink-curse,  Who  can  tell  us  so  well  the 
testimony  of  heredity  against  it,  or  unfold  the  philosophy  of  a 
vicious  appetite,  or  demonstrate  a  poisoned  stomach  so  well,  as  the 
physician  ?  Men  care  so  much  more  for  a  bad  stomach  (literal) 
than  for  a  bad  heart  (metaphorical)  that  I  am  sure  tlie  physicians 
would  outstrip  the  ministry  if  they  should  once  give  their  whole 
hearts  to  pulverizing  the  rum-power.  The  public  duty  of  the  pro- 
fession  demands   deep  laid    foundations  on  such   subjects.      Dr» 
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Beardsley  has  said  {Sanitarian,  Ma)',  1888):  "I  consider  that  med- 
icine, both  as  an  art  and  science,  has  occupied  itself  too  much  with 
individuals  and  not  enough  with  generalizations.  It  has  studied 
only  to  relieve  the  present  suffering  of  the  individual  and  to  pro- 
long his  life :  the  physical  well-being  of  the  whole  race  has  been 
left  almost  entirely  without  consideration.  Much  more  noble  is  it 
to  prevent  diseases  than  to  cure  them,  to  keep  out  the  germs  of 
disease  than  to  find  a  specific  to  destroy  them.  It  is  a  noble  mis- 
sion to  relieve  the  sufferer,  but  nobler  to  prevent  suffering.  Edu- 
cate the  people  in  self-preservation." 

6.  But  this  —  all  of  it — is  only  (or  mainly)  the  information  side 
of  education.  Does  not  the  physician  quite  as  much  need  the  dis- 
ciplinary results  of  a  liberal  education  ?  Opening  vistas  are  of  little 
use  to  a  blind  man, —  so  information  is  of  little  value  to  an  undis- 
ciplined inind.  But  this  discipline  is  the  choicest  result  of  the 
preliminary  education  for  which  we  are  pleading.  Intellectual 
power  is  the  reward  of  intellectual  exertion.  And  this  the  physi- 
cian pre-eminently  needs.  Who  needs  to  see  as  he  does?  Who  so 
needs  power  to  know  the  meaning  of  what  he  sees.^  Who  needs  so 
much  to  know  indicia  which  are  slight  but  vitally  significant,  from 
slight  and  insignificant  circumstances?  Who  needs  the  subtle 
power  of  generalization  by  similars  thought  into  identity  as  he 
needs  it?  If  the  "protracted  attention  and  involved  processes  of 
mathematics"  or  the  exact  notifications  of  biology  and  chemistry, 
or  the  discursive  debates  of  logic,  or  the  penetrating  self-references 
of  psychology,  can  give  these  great  powers  of  well-trained  reasoning 
and  accurate  and  quick  observation,  then,  of  all  men,  let  the  physi- 
cian have  them.  And  let  him  have  them,  where  they  ought  to 
come, —  before  his  merely  technical  education. 
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In  the  absence  of  President  Scovel,  whose  paper  is  here  printed, 
though  it  was  not  read,  Dr.  Grace  Peckham,  of  New  York.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Health  Department,  said  :  — 

Most  of  the  points  having  already  been  touched  upon,  it  only 
remains  to  emphasize  a  few.  Dr,  Scovel  has  presented  the  idea 
of  a  liberal  education  antecedent  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He 
says  a  higher  education  is  now  demanded  in  eveiy^  department 
of  science  and  in  all  professions.  Ours  is  no  excepiion  to  this* 
The  Women's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  was 
among  the  first  colleges  in  the  country  to  insist  upon  entrance 
examinations  and  to  require  a  three  years'  course.  The  New  York 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  first  time  this  year 
requires  an  entrance  examination.  The  numbers  at  the  Women's 
College  of  New  York  have  been  very  small  because  of  tlie  high 
standard  it  has  required ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  managers^ 
the  trustees,  and  the  faculty  have  maintained  the  requirements. 
Every  year  they  raise  the  standard,  valuing  quality  rather  than 
quantity.  A  very  interesting  editorial  bearitig  on  this  question 
appeared  in  a  recent  Medual  Rtconi  of  New  York,  relating  to 
the  overcrowding  of  the  medical  profession,  from  which,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  read:  — 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  number  of  physicians  in  this 
country  is  much  greater  than  is  needed  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  far  too  great  to  be  compatible  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  medical  profession.  In  his  annual  address  at  the 
Cincinnati  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  late 
Dr.  Garnett  referred  to  this  overcrowding,  and  used  it  as  one  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  higher  medical  education,  "That  the 
professions  of  law  and  medicine  are  overcrowded  in  this  country/' 
he  said,  "  no  man  of  common  observation  will  deny.  The  ratio  of 
professional  men  in  the  United  States  to  the  population  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  country^  in  the  civilized  world,  so  that  any  legiti- 
mate means  of  checking  this  evil,  which  can  be  devised  and  car- 
ried into  practical  effect,  must  be  hailed  by  the  medical  world,  as 
well  as  the  general  public,  as  an  inestimable  boon."  The  speaker 
estimated  that  the  ratio  of  practising  physicians  in  the  United 
States  to  the  population  was  about  as  i  to  580,  The  general  belief 
seems  to  be  that  this  ratio  is  not  decreasing,  but  that,  notwith- 
standing the  rapid  increase  in  population,  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  to  each  physician  is  constantly  growing  Jess.  It  is  gratify- 
ing, therefore,  to  learn  from  the  report  of  proceedings  of  the  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  held  in  Chicago 
in  June  last,  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Dr.  Rauch,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  referring  to  Dr.  Garnett's 
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address,  shows  that  there  is  not  so  great  cause  for  alarm,  but  that 
the  tide  has  apparently  begun  to  turn.  Quoting  from  the  forth- 
coming report  on  Medical  Education,  he  says  that,  notwiihsiand- 
ing  the  growth  of  population,  the  total  number  of  medical  students 
has  never  yet  reached  the  proportions  attained  in  1882--S3.  '^^ 
sessions  of  that  winter  were  attended  by  ij^oSS  students;  of  iSSj- 
84  by  12,763  students;  of  i884-$5  by  11,975  students;  of  1S85- 
86  by  12,321  students;  and  of  1886-87  ^Y  12*94^  students.  Al- 
though there  was  a  gain  last  year  of  627  students  over  the  attend- 
ance in  1885-86,  the  aggregate  in  1886-87  was  still  140  less  than 
in  1882-83.  ^ot  ^^h  *s  the  absolute  number  of  students  growing 
smaller,  but  what  is  of  perhaps  even  more  importance,  as  indtcai- 
ing  a  better  quality  of  the  finished  product,  is  the  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  graduates  to  the  total  number  of  students  is  steadily 
diminishing.  In  1882-83,  out  of  every  1,000  matriculates  322 
were  graduated^  taking  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  all 
schools  of  practice  into  account.  In  1886-87,  only  294  out  of 
ever)'  i^ooo  matriculates  were  graduated.  In  the  United  States 
alone,  in  1882-83,  ^^^^  ^f  every  1,000  matriculates  331  were  gradu- 
ated, while  in  1886-^7,  only  305  out  of  ever>'  j,ooo  matriculates 
were  graduated.  Thus  it  is  seen  that,  while  the  population  in- 
creases—  according  to  the  census  authorities  —  at  the  rate  of  two 
per  cent,  per  annum  (exclusive  of  the  increment  by  inimigration), 
the  number  of  new  graduates  entering  the  profession  was  nearly 
eight  per  cent.  less  in  1886-87  ^^^"  ^^  was  in  1882-83. 

The  causes  which  are  working  to  produce  this  good  result  are 
chierty  two.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  getting  to  be  more  commonly 
understood  by  the  laity  that  the  physician*s  calling  is  not  an  easy 
nor  a  lucrative  one»  and  that  a  young  man  whose  ambition  it  is  to 
acquire  a  fortune  cannot  choose  a  less  certain  means  of  attaining 
this  end.  But  the  second  and  more  active  cause  is  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  medical  school  from  a  business  college  to  an  in- 
stitution for  scientific  training.  The  effects  of  a  demand  for  a 
preliminary  education,  of  a  graded  course  of  studies,  and  of  a 
higher  standard  of  qualifications  for  graduation  are  beginning  to 
be  felt.  The  number  of  graduates  is  less,  and  the  proportion  of 
well-educated  men  among  them  is  greater.  The  example  of  the 
leading  medical  schools  of  the  countr\%  and  the  influence  of  an 
awakened  professional  opinion^  will  doubtless  be  able  to  raise  still 
higher,  rather  than  to  lower,  the  educational  standards  now  in 
force.  But  it  must  in  justice  be  admitted  that  to  the  work  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  and  of  its  able  and  untiring  sccrc- 
lary%  Dr.  Ranch,  much  of  the  credit  is  due  for  the  improvement 
now  being  made  in  tlie  methods  of  medical  study  throughout  the 
country. 


You  see,  then,  that  there  is  cause  for  congratulation;  that  we  are 
improving  instead  of  retrograding  in  medical  education. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  law,  I  would  say  that  law  is  only  the 
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expression  of  public  opinion;  and  as  soon  as  pubJic  opinion  raises 
the  standard  of  requirennent  for  physicians,  then  the  standard  of 
physicians  in  colleges  will  be  raised,  I  read  not  long  since  of  a 
quack  who  had  come  to  grief  in  some  of  his  ministrations  to  the 
sick,  and  was  called  before  the  courts,  when,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  he  produced  a  diploma  obtained  from  a  regular  college 
ten  years  previous.  When  asked  why  he  had  never  let  it  be  known 
that  he  possessed  such  a  diploma,  he  said  that  he  began  to  practise 
medicine  as  a  regular  physician,  made  a  failure  of  it,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  other  business.  While  following  that  business,  one 
or  iwo  of  bis  neighbors  were  taken  ill,  and  he  prescribed  for  them. 
His  success  was  so  great  that  they  recommended  him  to  others, 
until  finally  he  had  a  large  and  flourishing  practice,—  whir  hn  u  i^ 
unable  to  obtain  as  a  regular  physician, 
.We  have  owed,  as  Mr,  Sanborn  says,  in  this  country  the  endot\- 
ent  of  our  educational  institutions  to  the  benevolence  of  private 
individuals;  but  there  is  no  more  important  claim  that  should 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  Government  than  the  health  and 
welfare  of  its  citizens.  It  is  found  that  whatever  scientific  work 
is  supported  by  Government  advances  more  rapidly,  more  thor- 
oughly, and  more  successfully  than  in  any  other  way-  Take  the 
work  done  by  the  Government  for  astronomy,  for  instance.  Since 
the  United  States  has  taken  under  its  protection  the  obsenntories, 
our  researches  have  taken  rank  with  the  foremost  in  the  world* 
1  have  thought  that  there  should  be  also  Government  aid  for 
scientific  research  in  that  which  pertains  to  the  health  of  the 
people.  The  endowments  of  private  individuals,  though  of  greM 
assistance,  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Those  men  who  are  best 
capable  of  scientific  investigation  are  usually  least  capable  of 
earning  money  or  dealing  with  the  practical  necessities  of  life. 
If  they  were  assured  of  a  regular  income,  and  their  time  were 
given  them  for  scientific  work  on  such  matters  as  microscopic 
study  of  tuberculosis,  cholera,  etc,»  which  requires  constant  en- 
deavor, minute  research,  and  the  entire  lime  of  a  scientific 
person,  I  think  the  result  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
country. 


FURTHER    DISCirSSION   OV   MEDtCAL    EDUCATION. 

Mrs,  C.  H.  Dali,,  of  Washington,  D.C — One  word  about  the 
Mormons,  to  whom  Mr,  Purrington  referred.  When  I  was  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  private   papers   of 
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rBngham  Young;  and  I  never  read  papers  of  such  inlerest.  They 
'  show  his  wonderful  astuteness.  He  found  the  grossest  superslirifju 
about  medical  practice  w^hen  he  came  into  power*  and  was  obliged 
to  call  in  "  Gentile  '*  physicians.  He  rhen  selecied  persons  lo  be 
medically  educated,  and  he  was  sensible  enough  to  see  that  they 
must  be  liberally  educated.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  pages  of 
his  manuscript,  on  which  he  had  recorded  a  discussion  upon  inspira* 
lion,  he  wrote,  **  Inspiration  is  common  sense.'*  Inspiration  in  his 
view  was  common  sense,  and  he  carried  it  into  all  practical  affairs. 
He  sent  both  men  and  women  to  learn  medicine ;  and  three 
Mormon  women  have  taken  degrees  in  Philadelphia,  and  passed 
creditable  examinations.  He  himself  meanwhile  studied  medicine, 
and  made  himself  a  practical  accoucheur  and  surgeon. 

Mr.  PuRRtNGTON. — ^l  had  myself  the  pleasure  of  spending  six 
months  with  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  staying  with 
the  physician  who  treated  his  wife.  The  argument  that  I  use  is 
that  the  same  theory  which  would  justify  a  system  of  irregular 
practice  would  justify  what  I  think  is  the  legal  practice  among  the 
Mormons.  Their  law,  I  think,  contemplates  the  "anointing  with 
oil  and  the  prayers  of  the  saints  for  the  healing  the  sick  '* :  but 
Brigham  Young,  with  that  wonderful  common  sense  of  his,  had  a 
revelation  by  which  this  prescription  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  was 
evaded.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  they  have  a  divine  book  with  a 
provision  for  amendment  by  revelation.  I  do  not  think  legislation 
will  ever  destroy  Mormonism  ;  I  think  the  French  milliner  %vill 
do   it. 

Henrv  D,  Smeth,  of  Connecticut, —  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
existence  of  quacks  in  a  community  is  an  unmitigated  enl.     There 
is  a  large  balance  of  common  sense  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  that  in 
the  main  will  keep  them  from  a  class  of  people  who  do  not  undcr- 
kstand  their  profession.     Is  not  the  important  qucr  r  all* 

'What  can  a  medical  man  do?    I  think  we  can  let  pci ^  •  that 

point.  You  tell  me  that  quacks  are  doing  a  great  am  aunt  of  evil, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  nor  do  I  doubt  that  the  regular  profession 
is  doing  a  great  deal  of  evil,  especially  the  younger  men.  It  is  a 
choice  between  two  evils,  at  best.  You  tell  me  that  men  cannot 
cure  by  Christian  Science.  I  do  not  know  that  ihey  can.  But 
wc  have  had  some  mighty  examples  of  their  doing  it.  Facts  are 
stronger  things  than  theories.  A  neighbor  of  mine  had  an  organic 
^disease  which  the  physicians  told  him  would  last  as  long  as  he 
rlivcd;  and  that  person  was  cured  by  Christian  Science,  to  the  joy 
of  all  good  men.  Yet  the  profession  said,  That  is  quackery*  If 
they  can  do  all  these  things,  wc  laymen  shall  find  it  out.  I  have 
another  neighbor  who  is  so  fixed  in  his  habit  of  employing  nothing 
but  an  orthodox  physician  that  he  said  that  he  would  rather  die  in 
the  orthodox  way  than  employ  a  physician  out  of  the  regular 
profession,  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  quacks,  but  I  am  here 
to  say  that  all  the  virtue  does  not  lie  inside  the  regular  profession. 
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Dn  F.  BoNNEY. — A  few  words  in  explanation  and  addition  ta 
what  r  said  before.  It  did  take  ten  years  of  effort  to  get  an  act 
regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  through  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  although  its  purpose  was  to  protect  the  peopte 
from  either  incompetency  or  casual  mistakes.  When  the  bill  was 
first  introduced,  it  was  laughed  down,  not  because  it  had  not 
merits,  but  because  pharmacists  themselves  generally  did  not 
favor  it,  while  the  i>eople  were  suspicious  that  it  was  favoring 
physicians  in  some  way.  All  legislation  of  this  character  must 
not  only  look  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  but  they  must  so  un- 
derstand it ;  and  it  must  be  kept,  as  far  as  possible,  z.\vny  from  the 
idea  that  any  particular  individuals  or  classes  are  to  be  favored. 
There  is  great  sensitiveness  upon  this  point,  I  am  old  enough  i 
to  remember  some  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kings^ 
bury,  and  can  see  the  progress  since  made,  which  should  certainly 
give  us  courage  m  thinkmg  of  the  future.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
reputable  schools  of  medicine  in  this  country  have  already  raised 
their  standard  of  qualification  for  admission  to  their  classes ;  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  place  it  still  higher  hereaiten  I  am 
very  certain  that  none  of  them  would,  at  this  day,  admit  students 
with  so  imperfect  preparation  as  was  formerly  (sometimes)  done. 
And  this  is  so  well  understood  that  few,  if  any,  such  persons 
would  now  attempt  to  gain  entrance  to  them.  Great  progress  is 
still  to  be  looked  for.  The  allied  sciences  of  chemistry,  physi- 
olog>\  and  pathology,  and  other  collateral  studies,  have  immense 
influence  in  this  matter,  as  was  remarked.  The  earlier  physicians 
were  unfortunate  in  not  sharing  our  opportunities,  for  they  lived 
when  these  sciences  were  imperfectly  known.  The  younger  men 
of  America,  with  their  greater  facilities  and  broader  fields  for 
study,  must  give  us  progress  in  medicine  -  and  the  public  must 
co-operate  before  we  can  accomplish  much  by  legislation.  But 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  we  shall  have  proper  laws  enacted, 
which  will  result  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  medical  profession, 
while  protecting  the  public. 


4.     UNSANITARY  CONDITIONS   IN  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

BY   DR.    LUCY   M.    HALL,    BROOKLYN,    N.Y. 
"The  world  moves.    The  troui^le  is,  we  don't  keep  up  with  it." 

When  we  consider  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  sanita- 
tion as  a  science  within  the  last  twenty  years,  we  involuntarily 
exclaim,  "Ah,  how  the  world  is  improving !  "  But,  while  indulging 
in  this  well-founded  enthusiasm,  we  must  not  forget  how  small  are 
the  numbers  who  make  up  this  advance  guard  of  promoters  and 
protectors  of  the  public  health.  They  are  as  the  apex  of  a  triangle, 
from  which  extends  an  ever  widening  area  of  ignorance,  steadily 
deepening  in  degree  until  it  is  closed  in  by  a  broad  base,  where 
the  obtuseness,  the  utter  absence  of  knowledge  of  everything  which 
pertains  to  matters  of  hygiene,  remains  unmoved  and  untouched  in 
the  old  ruts  of  half  a  century  ago. 

That  the  majority  of  the  dwellers  in  our  great  cities  are  living 
out  their  allotted,  or  rather  greatly  abridged,  span  of  existence 
amid  surroundings  many  of  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  unhy- 
gienic, we  have  daily  and  hourly  evidence ;  for,  whether  we  peer 
into  the  aristocratic  twilight  of  an  up-town  mansion  or  the  murky 
gloom  of  a  fourth  ward  rear  tenement,  we  find  conditions  and 
habits  of  life  which  are  at  war  with  the  best  teachings  of  sanitary 
science. 

This  being  true  of  the  city,  the  grand  focus  of  sanitary  lore,  it  is 
not  strange  that  it  is  even  more  markedly  true  of  the  country,  where 
new  ideas  are  at  best  but  slowly  disseminated.  The  doctor  who 
advised  his  patient  to  throw  her  sick  child  out  of  a  fourth-story 
window,  as  offering  a  better  chance  of  its  life  than  a  sojourn  in  the 
country,  held  extreme  views,  I  confess ;  but  his  prognosis  could 
easily  be  verified  if  a  little  margin  for  selection  of  locality  were 
allowed. 

"  Now  do  come  to  see  us  I  At  this  time  of  year  the  farm  is  just 
lovely,  and  the  house  is  always  the  dearest  old  place.  It  is  pre- 
cisely what  you  need  I  Come  next  week."  This  enthusiastic  but 
somewhat  fragmentary  invitation  having  been  duly  accepted,  I 
appeared  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  with  the  tiniest  of  grip- 
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sncks»  and  was  greeted  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  which  Icit 
nothing  to  be  desired.  But,  as  we  approached  the  reaJly  fine  old 
homestead,  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  had  met  me  at  ihc  st^itton 
remarked,  a  little  ruefully :  '*  Really^  our  house  is  a  hospital  jtjst 
now.  Father  has  malarial  (ever,  has  been  dreadfully  ill,  too. 
Mother's  rheumatism  has  come  on  again.  My  eldest  sister  is 
retched,  though  we  don't  know  what  ails  her;  and — well,  you 
know  that  Lou  and  I  are  never  well/*  Yes,  1  did  know  the  latter; 
and  that  was  one  reason  why  I  had  wished  to  visit  the  much 
vaunted  home  of  these  fragile  girls. 

One  glance  showed  a  large,  roomy  house,  surrounded  by  a  close 
growth  of  trees,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  their  dense  shade  allow- 
ing scarcely  a  dickering  ray  of  sunshine  to  fall  upon  the  mossy  old 
roof  or  closely  drawn  window-blinds*  The  trees  extended  all  along 
the  walk  from  front  and  side  doors  to  the  gate;  and  over  the 
stunted  hedges  which  bordered  these  walks  lay  a  gauzy  Heece  of 
cobwebs  and  mildew.  The  pebbles  of  the  walk  were  flecked  with 
green  mould ;  and,  though  it  was  a  simny  day  in  midsummer,  f  drew 
my  wrap  about  nie  with  a  little  shiver  as  I  passed  across  the  ve- 
randa into  the  darkly  shaded  halL  To  the  right  of  this  hall  was  a 
large  sitting-room,  faintly  lighted  and  heavy-aired.  To  the  left  was 
the  best  parlor,  dark  as  night  when  we  entered  it,  the  hastily  turned 
slats  of  a  window-blind  revealing  a  room  so  dismal,  so  hopelessly 
sepulchral,  with  an  atmf)sphere  so  horribly  and  distinctively  its 
own,  that  I  shudder  at  the  recollection  of  it-  After  a  few  heroic 
gasps,  I  weakly  begged  that  my  entertainers  would  not  make  com- 
pany  of  me,  at  the  same  time  venturing  to  rem.\rk  that  I  liked 
better  to  be  out  of  doors  than  in  the  house.  As  I  stepped  forth 
from  that  Stygian  gloom,  I  heard  with  joy  the  slats  of  the  blind 
snap  to,  the  faint  bang  of  the  sash  as  it  dropped  over  the  six  inches 
of  ventilating  space,  the  rattle  of  the  heavy  shade  fs  it  wa.s  pulled 
down  over  ;ill ;  and  I  inwardly  prayed  that  I  mJght  be  spared  a 
further  acquaintance  with  that  terrible  room. 

The  sleeping  apartment  assigned  to  my  use  was  large.  It  had 
one  small  window^  covered  in  by  mosquito-netling.  opening  from 
the  bottom  for  a  space  of  five  inches.  Sutlice  it  to  say  that, 
except  in  the  dining-room,  1  saw  no  room  in  the  house  which 
seemed  ever  to  have  been  ventilated  or  to  have  welcomed  a  sun- 
beam upon  its  damp-stained  walls.  The  out*buildings  were  either 
Ittached  to  or  within  a  few  feet  of  the  house,  and  their  efBuiia 

ere  added  to  the  already  burdened  atmosphere. 
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I  learned  from  scraps  of  the  conversation  that  ihe  family  had 
siifFered  greatly  from  ill  health,  and  that  new*comers  almost  al- 
ways became  ill  after  a  short  residence  here.  The  most  aston- 
ishing thing  of  all  was  that  the  thought  seemed  never  to  have 
crossed  the  minds  of  any  of  these  good  people  that  there  was 
aught  which  was  insalubrious  or  that  needed  to  be  changed  in  this 
the  home  of  which  they  were  so  proud.  The  next  morning  I 
took  my  departure,  thankful  that  the  little  grip-sack  confirmed  my 
staiement  that  I  had  run  over  for  but  the  shortest  of  visits.  The 
rich  milk,  the  luscious  fruit,  the  cordial  urgency  of  my  kind  enter 
tainers,  though  tempting,  could  not  outweigh  the  awful  fear  that, 
if  I  remained,  I  might  again  be  ushered  into  that  best  parlor,  or 
the  dread  of  passing  another  night  in  that  mouldy  room,  with  the 
five  by  twenty  inches  of  ventilating  space. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  m.iHe  by  this  little  incident  that, 
during  the  wanderings  of  two  summer  vacations, —  partly  in  New 
England,  partly  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States, —  I  systemati- 
cally investigated  the  condition  of  a  considerable  number  of  farm- 
houses,—  sixty-five  in  all, —  and  received  reports  of  many  more* 
Character  of  soil,  number  and  situation  of  shade  trees,  age  and 
construction  of  the  house,  windows  and  their  management,  loca- 
tion of  bedrooms  and  living-rooms,  condition  of  cellar^  water  sup* 
lly,  location  and  condition  of  out-buildings,  disposal  of  waste, 
iid  health  of  occupants  were  especially  noted.  The  gathering 
of  these  statistics  was  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  me.  One 
particular  type  of  house  was  usually  found  to  prevail  lo  a  certain 
locality,  and  the  same  held  good  with  regard  to  ailmcnLs.  Remarks 
like  the  following  were  often  heard  :  "Oh!  nobody  has  a  cemented 
cellar  around  here**;  **Ves:  the  cellars  are  nearly  all  damp^*; 
**  Well,  1  guess  nearly  everybody  in  these  parts  has  more  or  less 
rheumatism/*  In  this  way,  the  histories  of  a  few  houses  might 
fairly  be  considered  to  cover  a  much  larger  number  in  the 
region. 

The  more  important  of  the  observations  recorded  have  been 
condensed  in  the  following:  — 

I,  Soil ;  In  New  England,  the  proportion  of  houses  erected 
upon  sandy  soil  was  a;^;  in  the  Middle  States,  H%  I  ii>  (be 
Western  States,  27^.  Proportion  upon  loamy  soil:  In  New  Eng- 
land States,  62%;  in  the  Middle  Siaie.s  19%;  in  the  Western 
States^  60%.  Proportion  upon  wet  clay  :  in  New  England  States, 
11%  ;  in  the  Middle  States  (^7%  ',  »i  the  Western  States,  13%. 
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2.  Too  closely  shaded  :  In  New  England  States,  50%  ;  in  ihe 
Middle  States,  49%  ;  in  the  Western  States,  62 %» 

3.  Age  of  houses:  In  New  England,  the  average  age  of  the 
Rouses  visited  was  49  years ;  in  the  Middle  States,  40  years ;  m 

:  Western  States,  19  years. 

4.  Sleeping-rooms  on  first  floor :  In  New  England.  aU  (some 
having  two,  three,  and  four  thus  located) ;  in  the  Middle  States^ 
99%  ;  in  the  Western  States,  84%. 

5.  Sleeping-rooms  not  warmed  in  winter:  In  New  England, 
y2%;  in  the  Middle  Stales,  24%  ;  in  the  Western  States,  19%. 

6.  Shut  up  **  best  parlors,**  and  house  in  general  kept  too  dark  i 
In  New  England,  85%  ;  in  the  Middle  States,  68%  ;  in  the  West- 
ern States,  Go%. 

7.  Condition  of  cellar,  damp  or  wet :  In  New  England,  60%  ; 
in  the  Middle  States.  93*^  ;  in  the  Western  States.  80^.  In 
half  the  cases,  the  cellar  did  not  extend  under  the  whole  house. 
In  a  few  instances  there  was  a  cemented  cellar. 

8.  Well  in  house:  In  New  England,  18%  ;  in  the  Middle  States,  j 
14%  ;  in  the  Western  States,  23%.  Distance  from  bam:  in  New' 
England,  nearest,  20  feet;  average,  46J  feet.  In  the  Middle 
States,  nearest,  25  feet;  average,  117  feet.  In  the  Western 
States,  nearest,  20  feet;  average,  118  feet.  Distance  from  privy; 
in  New  England,  nearest,  15  feet ;  average,  2SJ  feet.  In  the  Mid- 
dle States,  nearest,  5  feet  i  average,  33  feet*  In  the  Western 
States,  nearest,  30  feet;  average,  66 J  feet. 

9.  Barn  joined  to  house ;  In  New  England,  55  %  ;  elsewhere, 
none. 

10.  Privy  joined  to  house:  In  New  England,  55% ;  in  the  Mid* 
.41^  States,   14%  :  in  the  Western  States,  19%.     Without  vault  or 

il^eniilating  shaft:  in  New  England,  72%;  in  the  Middle  States, 
14%  ;  in  the  Western  States,  39%.  Nine-tenths  of  all  in  bad 
condition. 

11.  Slops  thrown  from  back  door:  In  New  England,  77*>f  ;  in 
the  Middle  Stales,  40%  ;  in  the  Western  Slates,  26%. 

J 2.  Diseases:  Of  diseases  noted,  rheumatism  ranks  first  in  fre- 
quency ;  lung  affections,  especially  phthisis,  second ;  diphtheria^ 
third  ;  typhoid  fever,  fourth ;  bowel  troubles,  fifth.  Of  the  houses 
visited  in  New  England,  a  history  of  rheumatism  was  found  in 
70%;  in  the  Middle  Slates,  Si%  ;  in  the  Western  States,  80%. 
Ditto,  giving  history  of  lung  affections:  in  New  England,  93%; 
in  the  Middle  States,  76%;  in  the  Western  States,  65*5^.     Ditto, 
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giving  history  of  diphtheria :  in  New  England,  93%  ;  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  70%  ;  in  the  Western  States,  15%.  Ditto,  giving  his- 
tory of  typhoid  fever:  in  New  England,  55%;  in  the  Middle 
Stales,  9%  ;  in  the  Western  States,  27%.  Ditto,  giving  history  of 
bowel  affections :  in  New  England,  50%  ;  in  the  Middle  States, 
33%  ;  in  the  Western  States,  4%. 

A  great  deal  of  what  was  probably  malaria  was  reported  under 
various  names.  Nervous  troubles  and  general  break-downs  gave 
an  average  percentage  of  32.  Melancholia,  cancer,  and  diseases 
of  heart,  kidneys,  and  throat  also  held  a  prominent  place.  In 
nearly  every  case,  the  condition  of  the  premises  was  a  positive 
index  to  the  health  history  of  the  occupants. 

Chart  No.  I. 

South. 


a 


Addition  for 

Parents  after 

Son's  Marriage. 


V'l 


Parlor. 


Sitting  Room. 


•I  r 


Bedroom. 


Wood  House. 


.1   I 


Sink  Room. 
O  Well. 


Family  Bedroom. 


•I  r 


Pantry. 


I   I 


Porch. 


Living  Room. 


Kitchen. 


North. 


In  the  arrangement  of  the  homes,  probably  the  most  faulty  con- 
ditions of  all  were  found  in  connection  with  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments.    To  have  at  least  one  bedroom  upon  the  first  floor  is  the 
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dffiost  uolirersal  nile,  f n  the  majonty  C3f  caaes^  I  tocmd  lUs  i 
SiBill,  with  its  one  window  opentng  only  from  the  botiaia; 
^ade  drawn  down  at  lease  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  blj 
dosed,  where  there  were  blinds.  In  more  than  half«  this 
window  opened  upon  the  back  premises,  with  their  com 
of  kitchen  waste  and  ill  kept  out*buildings.  This  room  is 
pied  by  the  father  and  mother ;  and,  when  there  are  yooing  ch2 
dren,  one  or  two  of  them  share  it  with  the  parents.  In  many 
booses  I  found  two  bedrooms  upon  the  first  Hoor,  and  three  or 
even  four  were  sometimes  found  thus  located. 

Chart  No*  I.  shows  a  somewhat  unique  plan  of  a  family  bed* 
room.  The  soie  window  of  this  room  is  a  north  one,  openic  ~ 
upon  a  piazza  entirely  closed  in  upon  three  sides,  and  shut 
upon  the  fourth  by  the  projecting  portions  of  the  building.  As  a 
rhole,  the  house  has  no  cellar  under  the  main  portion,  but  an  un- 
sntilated  space  of  three  feet  between  the  floor  and  ground.  The 
living*room  has  a  north-west  exposure.  The  south  rooms  are 
never  opened  except  upon  rare  occasions.  The  bed-chambers  asM 
signed  to  the  use  of  the  family  face  north  and  west,  the  sout 
rooms  here  also  being  reserved  for  company.  Shade  trees  j 
in  great  profusion  all  about  the  house. 

The  first  occupants  of  this  house  were  a  father  and  mother,  both 
healthy,  and  ten  children.  Eight  of  the  latter  developed  lung  diii' 
case,  of  which  they  died  in  middle  or  past  middle  life. 

The  son  who  remained  in  the  old  homestead  married  a  healthy 
woman,  member  of  a  heahhy,  long-lived  family.  To  this  couple j 
were  born  six  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  early  adult  life 
pulmonary  consumption.  Of  the  two  now  living,  one  barely  es- 
caped consumption  in  youth ;  the  other  is  not  strong. 

In  Chart  No»  11.,  we  have  a  sojnewhat  different,  but  quite  as 
bad,  family  bedroom.  A  favoring  circumstance  in  this  house  is 
that  the  living-rooms  arc  upon  the  south  side.  The  scrap  of  the 
family  history  which  could  be  obtained  said  thai  the  father  en- 
joyed average  health,  one  son  was  a  sufferer  from  lung  trouble, 
the  mother  was  atllictcd  with  rheumatism  first,  then  lung  trouble 
developed,  and  she  was  apparently  at  death *s  door,  when  the  fam- 
ily made  a  change  of  residence.  After  this,  though  so  crippled 
from  rheumatism  that  one  hand  was  entirely  useless,  and  though 
she  continued  to  cough»  she  survived  seven  years. 

No.  in.  shows  two  bedrooms  on  the  first  Hoor,  these  being  the 
family  bedronms   nf  twii   separate  faniilirs,   one  of   Hi  em  occupying 
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the  north  half  of  the  remainder  of  the  house,  the  other  the  south 
half. 

The  family  living  upon  the  north  side  consisted  of  three  mem- 
bers,— father,  mother,  and  daughter.  The  father  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  of  cancer,  it  was  believed;  the  daughter  in  early 
womanhood  of  consumption.  A  sister  of  the  widow,  who  came  to 
live  with  her,  died  not  many  years  after  of  "dropsy,"  so  it  was 


Chart  No.  II 

—  I  I  — 
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Bedroom. 


Dining  Room. 
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said  (the  real  disease  was  not  known).  The  widow  still  survives, 
but  is  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  being  helpless  a  large  part  of 
the  time.    The  family  occupying  the  south  side,  also  three  in  num- 
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ber,  are  all  living  j  but  ihe  father  is  rheunialic»  and  the  mother 
has  long  been  a  terrible  sufferer  from  rheumatism,  being  unable! 
to  even  lift  her  hands  for  weeks  at  a  time.     She  also  suffers  from 
a  severe  chronic  disease  of  the  throat.     Probably  in  none  of  these . 
cases  was  the  bedroom  the  sole  source  of  the  mischief;  but,  in' 
each,  it  was  an  important  factor.     In  only  one  instance  did  1  find 
a  bedroom  the  window  of  which  could  be  opened  from  the  top; 
and  that  arrangement  was  here  rendered  useless  by  a  fly-screen, 
which  occupied  its  lower  part.     It   is  needless  to  say  that  bed- 
rooms which  are  not  warmed  in  winter  are  seldom  well  aired,  and 
are  almost  invariably  damp  and  unwholesome. 

Chart  No.  IIL 

North. 


Pvbr. 


Living  Room. 


—    Doable  UaM. 
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Bedroom, 


J    I. 


Kilcben. 


Bedroom, 


Wea. 


Kitchen. 


Ptrior. 


Ltviog  Room. 


Soarh. 


The  average  woman  seems  to  be  possessed  of  a  positive  mania 
for  keeping  the  sunlight  excluded  from  her  house.  This  domestic 
photophobia  is  one  of  the  most  obdurate  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
general  of  maladies.  The  sufferers  will  consent  lo  cough,  to  limp^ 
to  enduce  the  torturing  twinges  of  rheumatism,  or  to  see  their 
children  grow  up  pale  and  peevish,  rather  than  that  the  colors  of 
the  cherished  carpets  should  be  dimmed  by  a  hated  sunbeam,  or 
that  a  **  horrid  fly,"  innted  by  such  radiance,  should  dare  to  buzz 
within  their  sacred  domains.  Occasionally,  we  see  a  pretty  bay* 
window  invitingly  thrown  out ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  what 
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a  lovely  place  for  mother's  sewing-charr,  a  reading-desk,  or,  oh, 
horror  1  the  children's  playthings.  But  irom  a  shuiter  drawn 
grudgingly  a  little  to  one  side  we  see  —  what  ?  A  plaster  image 
or  a  piece  of  pottery  perched  upon  a  spindle-legged  stand,  all  the 
radiance  which  is  permitted  to  enter  lost  upon  its  senseless  pani- 
cles* There  was  a  substratum  of  reason  in  the  so  called  **  blue- 
glass  craze"  of  a  score  of  years  ago.  It  meant  that  pallid  house- 
lings  sai  in  the  sunshine  and  got  welh  Tis  pity  that  a  folly  so 
wise  should  have  been  abandoned* 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  nowhere  does  one  see  women  more  pale 
and  ailing  and  dispirited  than  among  the  well-to-do  classes  in  the 
country.  One  of  these  said  to  me  as  she  came  limply  into  Use 
room  from  an  afternoon  nap,  **  I  am  as  well  off  as  my  neighbors: 
you'll  not  find  a  well  woman  in  these  parts.**  The  absence  of  any- 
thing which  indicated  an  out-of-door  life  for  these  women  was 
especially  noticeable.  They  are  too  tired  to  walk  after  their  morn- 
ing's duties,  and  the  long  dusty  roads  are  uninviting  at  best.  So»  if 
they  go  from  home,  they  ride, —  usually  in  a  covered  vehicle:  they 
never  ride  on  horseback ;  they  do  nothing  which  would  tend  to 
make  ihem  truly  vigorous.  Lawn  and  garden  invite  them  in  vain. 
To  sew  or  read  or  have  the  family  tea  out  of  doors  is  something 
never  thought  of.  They  work  hard  as  long  as  they  are  able  :  they 
make  little  effort  to  vary  the  monotony  which  preys  upon  them, 
sapping  health  and  strength  ;  and  thousands  of  them  go  to  the 
grave  or  the  madhouse  in  what  should  be  the  prime  of  their 
womanhood*  Pale  daughters  and  narrowchested  sons  are  the 
natural  progeny  of  such  mothers,  and  we  find  ourselves  exclaiming: 
"  Where  are  the  stalwart  lads  and  blooming  lasses,  the  hale  old 
men  and  vigorous  matrons,  whom  we  have  been  wont  to  picture  at 
these  country  firesides?  Are  they  but  the  creations  of  an  imagina- 
tive brain  or  the  resurrected  shapes  of  a  generation  long  ago 
turned  to  dust  ?  "  Vainly  we  look  for  them.  As  well  look  for  the 
ruddy  glow  of  the  oldtime  fireside,  which  has,  alas !  been  sup- 
planted by  a  breath'Scorching  sheet-iron  stove. 

The  contamination  both  to  air  and  water  arising  from  out-build- 
ings improperly  located,  badly  constructed,  and  imperfccily  cared 
for,  and  from  carelessness  in  the  disposal  of  kitchen  waste,  is  the 
means  of  introducing  into  the  system  substances  of  the  mo&l 
deleterious,  often  the  most  virulent  and  deadly,  nature*  Of  the 
large  number  of  cases  reported^  a  few  will  suffice  for  illustration  : 

Dr.  Harris,  of  New  Hampshire,  sends  two  cases. 
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No,  I.  "  Having  been  called  to  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  an  iosp 
lion  of  the  premises  revealed  the  following:  Privy  attached  te^ 
ell  of  dwelling,  no  vault  or  ventilating  shaft.  All  kitchen  waste 
thrown  from  back  door.  Water  obtained  from  a  spring  but  a  few 
feet  away.  Cellar  of  house  very  damp.  Family  living-rooms  and 
tliree  sleeping-rooms  all  on  first  floor  and  with  north  windows  only. 
Three  members  of  the  family  had  the  fever.  All  suffered  from 
typhoidal  symptoms.  One  death  resulted.  Two  years  later,  all 
the  family,  consisting  of  eleven  members,  had  diphtheria,  one  death 
also  resulting." 

No,  11.  **  Premises  nearly  as  above  except  that  here  the  house 
and  barn  were  contiguous  and  the  water  was  obtained  from  a  well 
fifteen  feet  distant,  having  no  protection  against  surface  water,  and  ^ 
with  the  slope  from  house,  out-buildings,  and  highway  toward  the 
well.  The  family  had  lived  here  but  a  short  time,  and  yet  long 
enough  for  four  cases  of  malignant  typhoid  fever  (two  of  which 
proved  fatal),  and  several  cases  of  severe  rheumatism,  to  have  de- 
veloped among  its  members." 

Dr.  L.  M.  Palmer,  of  Massachusetts,  sends  the  following.  The 
chart  shows  the  relative  positions  of  the  well  and  other  accessories 
of  the  premises. 

Chart  No,  IV. 


EU  fd  UouM. 


Water 


Baniymrd, 

Bam. 
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"  The  sink  water  ran  within  five  feet  of  the  well,  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  The  priv}%  with  surface  disposal  of  waste,  was 
within  ten  feet  upon  the  other  side.  The  barn  and  large  barnyard 
were  twenty  feet  distant.  The  slope  of  the  land  from  all  these 
was  toward  the  w^ell.  By  the  way,  this  was  a  milk  farm, —  probably 
it  would  be  safe  to  say  a  milk-and-water  fann^^ —  so  that  the  public 
shared  the  benefit  of  these  arrangements.  A  case  of  malignant 
diphtheria  developed  here,  and  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by 
six  others.  Three  of  the  patients  died  ;  four  recovered.  When 
told  that  the  water  from  the  well  was  probably  the  direct  source  of 
the  trouble,  the  owner  turned  contemptuously  away,  drank  of  the 
water,  smacked  his  lips,  and  said,  **  No  better  water  than  thb  can 
be  found  anywhere.'*  He  then  accused  the  doctor  of  trying  to  ex- 
cuse his  **  want  of  skiir*  by  maligning  the  premises.  Later  some 
of  the  water  was  sent  to  Professor  Hill-,  of  Harvard,  who  found  it 
highly  charged  with  organic  matter,  and  pronounced  it  dangerous* 
Dr.  Palmer  says.  **  A  frequent  unhygienic  condition  in  this  region 
is  for  the  pump  to  be  placed  in  the  sink,  and  for  the  sink-spout  to 
empty  upon  the  ground  within  a  very  few  feet  of  the  welh  My 
experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  farm*house 
is  more  unwholesome  than  the  average  village  or  cily  house**; 
and  he  piously  adds,  **  Nothing  but  the  loving  kindness  and  for- 
bearance of  an  overruling  Providence  permits  the  inmates  to  live 
out  half  their  days," —  surely,  a  more  Christian  and  sensible  doc- 
trine than  the  one  which  charges  this  same  merciful  Deity  with  the 
wholesale  destruction  and  misery  which  result  from  ignorance  and 
di^iregard  of  sanitary  law. 

The  very  harmonious  relations  which  existed  betw^een  rheuma- 
tism and  damp  cellars  is  worthy  of  notice.  Many  of  the  cellars 
were  rendered  additionally  unwholesome  from  the  presence  of 
decaying  vegetables  and  various  accumulations,  the  removal  of 
which  had  been  neglected,  and,  again,  by  the  roof  water  being  * 
allowed  to  discharge  where  it  pcnetr.it<-fl  iha  c«^ll.ir  wall,  rendering 
it  damp  and  mouldy. 

The  degree  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  saiuiiuy  maitcis  which 
was  found  to  prevail  may  be  inferred  from  the  data  given.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  find  people  of  considenible  tnieltigence  unac- 
quainted with  even  the  crudest  principles  of  hygiene.  Perhaps  the 
most  extreme  instances  were  found  in  the  two  housewives,  one  of 
whom  poured  her  kitchen  waste  through  a  square  hole  cut  for  the 
purpose  in  the  floor,  and  the  other  who  caused  her  drain-spout  to 
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be  turned  so  as  to  discharge  its  conlenis  under  ilie  kitchen.  BoUi 
ibese  women  were  regarded  as  remarkably  mat  housewives. 

I  thiDk  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that  In  the  West  I  found  more 
interest  in^  and  consequently  a  somewhat  better  acquaintance  with, 
sanitary  subjects  than  in  the  same  grade  of  persons  in  the  East, 
In  a  pretty  Western  village,  I  was  told  that  a  regulation  had  been 
in  force  for  some  time  which  limited  the  shade  trees  both  as  to 
numbers  and  nearness  to  dwellings,  and  also  that  no  branches  were 
allowed  to  grow  below  a  prescribed  distance  from  the  ground. 
Great  improvement  in  the  health  of  a  once  malarious  district  had 
been  the  result.  I  could  mention  more  than  one  New  England 
town  which  would  be  benefited  by  such  an  ordinance;  and  how 
many  of  our  delightful  places  along  the  Hudson,  think  you,  might 
find  such  a  decree  the  greatest  of  boons!  or  who  shall  say  to  what 
extent  we  might  thus  be  able  to  exorcise  that  hateful  scourge^  ma- 
laria, which  more  and  more  finds  a  lurking-place  in  the  shaded 
recesses  of  our  homes,  filling  our  veins  alternately  with  ice  aod 
fire»  and  making  the  grasshopper  to  seem  a  burden  ? 

The  proportion  of  unwholesome  bedrooms,  shut-up  parlors,  oat- 
houses  attached  to  dwellings,  and  back-yard  abominations  was 
somewhat  larger  in  New  England  than  elsewhere.  The  house  of 
which  the  poet  sings,  the  artist  raves,  and  which  the  novelist  weaves 
into  his  romances,  is,  in  real  life,  the  most  unhygienic  of  abodes. 
Pass  beyond  the '*  noble  old  elms,  the  vine-covered  porches,  and 
the  mossy  door-stone,"  and  fill  in  the  further  details  of  damp  cellar, 
mouldy  little  bedrooms,  and  the  complicated  horrors  which  go  to 
make  up  the  rear  premises,  and  the  picture  seems  to  have  lost  its 
attractiveness.  Not  long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  step  into  just  such 
a  dwelling,  and  this  was  what  presented  itself  to  enliven  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture  already  upon  the  easel :  a  woman  with  a 
moth-patched  complexion,  who  groaned  audibly  at  every  step, — 
poor  thing,  her  rheumatism  had  come  back,  she  said ;  a  second 
woman  lying  upon  a  lounge,  pale  as  Banquo's  ghost,  apparently 
just  crawling  back  to  life  after  a  severe  illness ;  a  third  enormously 
fleshy  woman,  who  sat  wheezing  in  a  rocking-chair ;  and  a  Hmp 
young  girl,  with  a  face  like  curd,  who  brought  me  a  glass  of  water. 

Contrast  this  "Poet's  Corner**  with  the  ideal  home  of  the  sanita- 
rian, the  home  which  should  and  so  easily  could  be.  The  house 
standing  upon  dry  and,  if  need  be,  well-drained  soil,  over  a  clean^ 
dry,  well-cemented  cellar;  turned  at  a  slight  angle,  so  that  there 
shaU  be  no  absolutely  north  rooms ;  family  bedrooms  large,  on 
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second  floor,  and  these,  as  well  as  living- rooms,  on  the  sunniest 
side  of  the  house ;  all  windows  opening  from  top  as  well  as  bot- 
tom ;  shutters  closed  or  shades  drawn  only  in  the  hottest  days,  A 
cheery  fireplace  in  every  room,  if  possible  ;  if  not  possible,  then  one 
in  the  large  family  bedroom  and  in  the  living-room,  to  brighten  the 
wioter  evenings  and  to  aid  in  ventilation  (no  fire  boards  nor  other 
devices  to  cover  these  in  warm  weather),  A  bathroom*  with  hot 
and  cold  water  supply.  Shade  trees  in  moderate  numbers,  and 
standing  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  house.  Well,  out  of 
doors,  deep,  secured  against  surface  water,  Oul*buildings  standing 
widely  apart  from  house  and  well,  properly  constructed  and  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  Roof  water  all  conveyed  into  a  cistern  or 
carried  a  suitable  distance  from  the  house.  Laundry  and  larger  part 
of  kitchen  waste  utilized  by  being  poured  upon  the  garden  or  car- 
ried well  away  by  a  good  drain,* 

A  bright  young  wife  once  said  of  her  new  house,  **  Jt  has  an  up- 
stairs, a  downstairs  and  an  oui-doors  to  it,"  Now,  this  out-doors 
part  is  just  what  every  house  needs,  in  order  to  be  a  perfect  dwell- 
ing-place; but,  as  with  the  proverb  of  the  unshod  wife  of  tlie 
shoemaker,  so  no  house  is  so  conspicuously  destitute  of  this  out-of- 
doors  space  as  your  true  farm-house.  Our  sanitary  home  must 
therefore  have  for  summer,  first,  a  temporary  awning  to  ser\*e 
Instead  of  a  roofed  piazza  (which  latter  shuts  out  the  sun  from 
the  rooms  behind  it  all  the  year  round);  then  hammocks  hung 
here  and  there,  as  convenience  will  permit ;  a  tent  or  two  on  the 
lawn,  where  the  children  can  play  or  take  naps,  and  where  mother 
can  bring  her  sewing  or  father  his  newspaper ;  a  few  rustic  seats 
here  and  there  in  the  shady  nooks  ;  and,  best  of  alt  a  table  under 
a  tree  or  tent,  where  tea  can  be  served  in  fint^  weather.  Such  a 
dwelling-place  is  neither  chimerical  nor  extravagant.  Indeed^  it 
would  be  in  most  cases  a  paying  investment,  returning  its  cost  ten 
times  over  in  health  and  happiness.  By  it  the  musty  and  worra* 
eaten  dreariness  of  the  picturesque  old  house  is  thrown  farther  in 
the  shade  than  by  its  own  dismal  surroundings.  Such  a  sanitary 
abode  l  found  in  a  bright  little  Western  town,  and  to  enliven  M#> 
picture  were  a  mother  and  tlve  daughters,  all  absolutely  well 
Think  of  It  I  Six  rosy,  healthy,  happy  women  all  in  one  house. 
J  couUl  hardly  believe  it;  but  no  amount  of  cross  questioning 
revealed  a  flaw  in  the  evidence.  The  men  of  the  houselujld  were 
absent,  but  I  was  assured  that  they  also  were  in  excellent  health. 

*  See  Prof.  Vicior  C.  VatiKhffn^t  anicle,  rniiikdi  "  Biiildins  a  Home.'* 
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Graotitig  that  most  counlry  homes  are  defective  In  their  sanitaiy 
arrangemeots,  and  that  much  mischief  is  the  result,  where  and  to 
whom  are  we  to  look  for  the  remedy  ?  How  prevent  a  repetition  of 
old  blunders  in  the  location  and  erection  of  new  homes,  how  im- 
prove or  eradicate  the  evils  existing  in  homes  already  established, 
how  insure  the  more  rapid  dissemination  of  that  knowledge  of 
sanitation  which  shall  help  every  man  to  be  both  his  own  and  bis 
brother's  keeper  ? 
kThat  even  an  architect  cannot  always  be  trusted  in  these  matters 
in  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  fine  new  hospital,  not  many  mijes 
from  here,  is  so  constructed  that  every  one  of  its  rooms  or  wards 
for  the  sick  has  only  a  northern  exposure ;  and  thus  no  bed  ridden 
patient  can  ever,  within  those  walls,  enjoy  the  gladdening  and  heal- 
ing influence  of  a  sunbeam.  Also,  I  have  seen  a  house,  built  in 
connection  with  a  great  State  enterprise,  where  the  kitchen  drain, 
composed  of  loose  tiles,  was  laid  within  two  feet  of  the  cistern 
(there  was  no  well  on  the  place)  on  one  side,  and  a  privy,  with  a 
shallow  box  for  a  vault,  placed  twelve  feet  distant  upon  the  other. 
If  we  see  such  faults  as  these  in  buildings  planned  by  those  who 
should  be  authorities  in  such  matters,  what  must  we  expect  from 
the  haphazard  manner  in  which  most  country  houses  are  planned 
and  erected?  A  sanitary  engineer  is,  of  course,  a  being  quite  uo- 
[10 wn  in  these  localities. 

Clearly,  tlie  one  person  possessing  the  requisite  scientilic  knowl* 
edge,  and  who  can  be  easily  reached,  is  the  physician  ;  and,  fortu- 
nately,  no  place  is  so  remote  and  no  household  so  wTetched  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  advice  and  assistance.  Indeed,  the 
man  who  is  going  to  build  a  house  should  first  send  for  the  doctor* 
With  an  attack  of  diphtheria  upon  him»  he  would  be  more  excusable, 
did  he  neglect  this  duty.  And  woe  betide  the  medical  man  or 
woman  who  is  not  prepared  to  render  sound  and  efficient  advice  in 
a  matter  so  important  both  to  client  and  community!  Already  in 
some  of  the  best  medical  colleges,  both  for  men  and  women,  chairs 
of  preventive  medicine  are  being  established ;  and  soon  we  hope 
that  no  respectably  equipped  institution  of  the  kind  will  be  without 
such  a  department.  No  doctor  who  is  not  alive  to  his  finger-tips 
to  ev^ry  question  which  involves  the  health  of  the  community  of 
which  he,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  profession,  is  the  setf-consd- 
tiilcd  guardian,  is  deserving  either  of  confidence  or  support. 

We  are  told  that,  if  the  physician  were  to  set  about  righting  all 
the  sources  of  illness  which  he  sees,  he  would  soon  reduce  himsdC 
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to  a  state  of  poverty  and  idleness,  and  consequently  he  holds  him- 
self in  an  attitude  of  indifference  toward  these  dangers.  This 
view  IS  as  untrue  as  it  is  ungenerous  and  repulsive.  The  hollow 
cough  which  sounds  tJie  death-knell  of  a  trusting  patient,  a  little 
child  pinched  and  wan  with  suffering,  a  strong  man  stricken  down 
prostrate  and  helpless  with  disease,  are  things  at  which  no  man  re- 
joices, even  though  a  fee  be  to  him  the  price  of  the  suflering  which 
he  strives  to  alleviate.  There  is  no  profession  which  develops 
unselfishness,  patience,  and  heroism  as  does  that  of  medicine  ; 
and  there  is  no  field  of  its  practice  which  so  calls  out  the  above 
qualities  as  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  country.  And  yet  the 
/<ww/>/^  indifference,  the  neglect  to  guard  and  warn  and  instruct, 
which  is  the  negative  quality  in  the  ministrations  of  many  of  the 
medical  profession,  has  often  surprised  and  puzzled  me» 

Not  long  since,  in  a  house  in  New  England,  there  occurred 
within  the  space  of  three  weeks  one  case  of  severe  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  three  of  acute  enteritis,  and  one  of  acute  pleurisy,  all 
in  adults  (the  children  had  died  long  ago).  Here  the  family  doc- 
tor came  and  went,  carefully  attentive,  noting  every  symptom  of 
his  patients  and  prescribing  cautiously  and  wisely-  Yet,  from  first 
to  last,  he  apparently  took  no  note  of  the  fact  that  at  the  rear  of 
the  house,  beginning  at  the  very  door-step,  was  a  perfect  frog-pond, 
the  result  of  the  almost  constant  pouring  and  dashing  of  every 
variety  of  unclean  waters  out  among  the  rank  weeds  which  flour- 
ished there.  And,  further,  he  apparently  failed  to  note  that  each 
person  attacked  as  above  stated  had  slept  in  a  room  the  windows 
of  which  opened  upon  this  filthy  pool.  I  regret  to  add  that  at  this 
house  summer  boarders  were  received  ;  and  soon  after  these  occur- 
rences it  was  literally  swarming  with  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  had  gone  there  in  the  quest  of  health. 

One  more, —  an  old  farm-house.  "Unhealthy'*  seems  to  be 
written  all  over  it.  from  musty  cellar,  tree,  vine,  veranda,  and  blind 
shaded  rooms,  to  the  inevitable  abominations  behind.  The  history 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  suggestions  of  the  place, —  a  history 
of  more  than  forty  years  of  affliciion  to  two  people,  now  old,  the  hus- 
band almost  an  imbtcile  from  some  kind  of  nervous  affection,  the 
wife  crippled  by  rheumatism  and  enfeebled  by  bodily  and  mental 
suffering*  l*he  children  had  died  many  years  ago,  **of  malignant 
sore  throat/'  so  the  mother  said  ;  and,  as  she  spoke  of  that  terrible 
time^  her  lips  quivered,  the  hard,  stiff  old  hands  were  raised  to  the 
worn  and  wrinkled  face,  and  the  tears  trickled  through  the  gnarled 
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fing«:rs,  ais  %iie  wept  for  the  children  who  had  lain  full  thirty  ycar^l 
in  their  graves.     The  place,  she  said,  had  always  been  beset  by 
tllnesf .     Tjrphoid,  bilious  and  malarial  fever,  diphtheria,  and  rheti* 
m  ri.    Bronchitis,  nervous  pro- 

cii  had  come  to  remain.     As  i  ; 

from  the  tear-stained  face  and  stepped  out  into  the  sweet  air  aiKl 
minshine,  this  gha&tly  chapter  of  needless  misery  and  loss  came 
back  ever  with  the  question,  **  VV'ho  was  to  blame?**  Here  was  a  ■ 
house  unhygienic  in  every  detail  fiere  disease  had  flourished  like 
some  poison  weed  in  a  nolnome  bog;  and  here  ilie  phj^sician  had 
come  to  comfort  the  sick,  and  stand  helpless  and  sorrowful  by  the 
bedside  of  the  dying.  He  was  probably  the  only  man  of  science: 
who  had  been  wonl  to  cross  the  threshold^,  and  yet  he  had  never 
once  lifted  his  voice  to  warn  or  advise  these  unfortunate  people 
against  the  frightful  conditions  by  which  they  had  surrounded 
them:^elves. 

That  to  go  into  your  neighbor's  house  and  find  fault  with  his 
cell.ir^  his  drain,  his  well,  his  barn,  or  the  cherished  customs  of  his 
good  wife,  is  not  a  pleasant  duty,  no  one  will  deny;  but, with  tact 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  it  can  be  safely  done,  as  hosts  of  earoest 
physicians  can  testify.  That  doctors  should  stand  by  each  other 
in  these  matters  is  what  Is  most  needed.  Then  none  would  lack 
the  courage  to  condemn  and  denounce  whatever  is  inimical  to 
health  in  personal  habits,  households,  or  communities ;  and  we  be* 
lieve  that,  when  educated  physicians  unanimously  recognize  and 
live  up  10  their  responsibility  in  these  things,  the  terrible  occur- 
rences which  now  blacken  the  histories  of  so  many  homes  will 
have  become  things  impossible  in  the  near  future  for  which  we 
to  day  arc  building. 


DISCUSSION   OF   DR.   HALL*S   PAPER. 

Dr.  LotnsK  FisKK  Bryson,  of  New  York. —  I  think  Dr.  HalFs 
paper  illusiraics  the  old  proverb,  ** Where  the  sunshine  does  not, 
come,  the  doctor  docs."  These  close  houses  are  full  of  death* ' 
When  a  house  is  shut  up,  everything  about  it  is  dead, —  the  wood^ 
the  paint,  the  woo!  in  the  carpet ;  and  possibly  all  this  dead  mat- 
ter has  something  to  do  with  the  death  of  its  occupants.  There 
are  the  same  disadvantages  in  the  city,  so  far  as  sunlight  and  ven- 
tilation are  concerned.  If  doctors  could  impress  upon  people  that 
it  is  not  in  good  '*  form  "  lo  have  houses  shut  up,  1  think  it  would 
have  more  eflect  than  putting  it  on  a  scientific  basis.  People  are 
ready  to  be  moral  and  hygienic  sooner  for  that  reason  than  for 
any  other. 
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Rev.  Dr,  H.  L.  Wayland. —  (On  being  invited  to  speak  as 
**  Doctor  "  Wayland.'t  I  belong  to  the  class  of  doctors  who  do 
not  doctor.  I  am  called  upon  lo  exercise  my  duties  after  these 
bad  sanitary  conditions  have  had  their  legitimate  effect.  I  sup- 
pose  that  almost  any  of  us  who  have  visited  Northern  countrv^ 
houses  can  testify  from  obser\'atioii  and  experience  to  the  justness 
of  what  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Hall,  New  England  people  are  said 
10  have  become  addicted  to  frugality,  I  think  they  forget  that  it 
has  pleased  the  Lord  to  endow  us  with  twenty-five  miles  of  air,  with 
his  wonted  largeness  of  conception.  We  sometimes  act  as  if  we 
felt  that^  if  we  filled  our  lungs  or  opened  wide  the  windows,  we 

-should  exhaust  this  air;  but  I  think  we  may  trust  entirely  in  the 

■resources  of  Providence,  and  breathe  all  we  want  to.  You  remem- 
ber the  story  of  the  school  teacher  who  boarded  round.  In  one 
home,  as  her  time  fortunately  approached  its  close,  the  head  of 
the  family  said  to  her  :  **  You  were  to  be  here  only  three  and  a 
half  days,  Miss  Jones.  That  would  give  you  only  half  a  dinner; 
but,  as  we  don*t  want  to  be  mean  about  it,  you  might  eat  ahout  as 
much  as  you  generally  do."  I  think  people  limit  themselves  in 
the  matter  of  breathing  in  just  that  way.  If  wc  breathe  ver)' 
nearly  as  much  as  our  lungs  will  hold,  if  we  open  our  windows 
ver}'  nearly  as  wide  as  they  ought  to  bo  opened,  we  may  appear 
on  the  right  side  of  the  census  for  a  longer  period  perh.ips. 
Whether  talking  about  this  matter  will  do  any  good,  I  don't  know. 
Perhaps  the  only  way  is  for  people  to  die  :  then  they  will  come  lo 
a  sense  of  their  situation.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  It  is  a 
irious  thing  that  people  will  exhibit  such  a  fine  sample  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  human  mind  :  facts  and  figures  seem  to  have  no 
ireight  with  them.  You  can  icll  ihcm  all  these  things,  but  it 
iocsn*t  do  any  good.  I  hope  Mr.  Sanbom  will  put  alt  these 
charts  into  the  report,  so  that,  if  people  will  persist  in  going 
from  the  farm-houses  to  tlic  crematory,  it  shall  no  longer  be  our 
fault. 

Perhaps  I  may  add  that  those  who  dwell  in  country  houses  are 
not  the  only  sinners,  or  above  all  others.  A  mitigated  form  of 
this  iniquity  exists  elsewhere*  In  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  we 
drain  into  the  Fairmount  River,  and  then  drink  this  diluted  sew- 

^Bgc.  A  statement  has  been  published  recently  by  a  sanitary  ex- 
:rt,  showing  that  the  water  of  the  Fairmount  River,  which  is 
carried  over  the  city,  contains  now  and  then  traces  of  the  oil  of 
cdar,  which  proceeds  from  the  cotTifis  that  have  contained  the  re- 
gains of  our  ancestors  who  were  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery, 
5o  you  see  that  the  pleasure  of  this  intimate  acquaintincr  or  asso- 
"ition  with  our  ancestors  is  not  contincd  to  the  |  •  c 

rin  the  country*     Still,  I  suppose,  on  the  whole,  the  ■  h 

condition  of  our  city  homes  is  better  tlian  of  those  in  the  country, 
I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  to  get  this  valuable  paper  read.  I 
wish  the  sixty  million  people  of  the  United  States  belonged  to  this 
Association,  so  that  they  could  all  read  it.  The  hcadt  of  the  peo- 
ple arc  so  dense  1  though  there  is  one  woman  on  record  —  JacI,  the 
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Wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite  —  who  was  able  lo  get  something  into 
the  head  of  one  of  her  contemporaries. 

Mrs,  Dall, —  It  is  forty  years  since  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
conditions  of  life  in  great  cities  were  better  than  in  country  towns. 
1  thought  then  what  I  think  now,  and  what  I  have  for  the  first 
time  seen  attention  directed  to  in  this  paper, —  that  overshading 
countr)'  homes  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  sickness.  I  have  just 
come  from  a  three  months*  sojourn  in  Petersham  (Mass,),  which 
is  almost  as  high  as  Princeton,  where  Mount  VVachuseit  is.  Peo- 
ple from  Boston  and  New  York  are  going  there  in  large  numbers, 
buying  the  old  farm-houses  and  fitting  them  up.  But  1  have  hardly 
found  one  that  was  not  so  shaded  that  I  would  not  engage  a 
room  to  live  in.  In  the  one  where  I  finally  found  a  home,  I 
could  only  get  a  glimpse  of  heaven  from  the  second  story  :  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a  view  of  the  sunset  or  of  the  hills.  A  passion 
for  planting  trees  close  to  the  house  seems  to  have  existed  there. 
I  spoke  to  many  people  about  it^  but  I  could  not  convince  any 
one  that  it  was  unhealthy.  John  Fiske  has  his  abode  there,  and 
it  is  as  shaded  as  any  house  in  town.  Three  trees  near  one  house 
were  cut  down  on  account  of  borerst —  not  for  the  sake  of  health, 
though  every  member  of  the  family  is  ill.  A  lamentation  for  these 
trees  went  up  all  over  the  town.  Every  one  said  it  would  spoil 
that  house.  Petersham  is  a  beautiful  place ;  but  it  has  been  un- 
healthy all  this  summer, —  very  damp,  with  superficial  drainage 
and  many  unwholesome  wells  in  the  town.  If  we  could  only  con- 
vince people  of  the  advantage  it  would  be  not  lo  shut  out  the 
light  and  air  by  trees,  we  should  accomplish  a  great  work. 

Mr,  Sanbork. —  I  need  scarcely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
sanitary  science  is  in  its  infancy,  even  among  physicians.  Any 
ph^'sician  who  has  been  in  practice  forty  years  will  remember 
the  time  when  the  ordinary  rules  for  sanitation  were  almost 
unknown  to  the  medical  profession.  Among  the  older  practi- 
tioners there  were  few  who  understood  the  simplest  methods  of 
sanitation  in  regard  to  dwellings.  A  ver)*  wise  man,  sometimes 
given  to  jokes, —  Sydney  Smith, —  used  to  speak  of  things  hap- 
pening "  before  the  invention  of  common  sense  " ;  and  that  w^is 
not  a  very  distant  period.  He  did  not  mean  to  go  back  more  than 
fifty  years.  Common  sense  in  these  matters  does  not  go  back 
more  than  fifty  years.  You  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  when  the 
men  specially  trained  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  community 
were  ignorant,  that  the  rest  of  the  community  were  also  ignorant. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  looking  over  Dr.  HalTs  paper  in  advance 
of  her  reading.  I  was  struck  by  the  melancholy  facts  which  she 
has  collected,  and  I  asked  what  part  of  New  England  she  had 
visited.  She  said  Vermont,  ^faine,  and  New  Hampshire.  So 
far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  I  think  the  picture  would  be 
overdrawn.  My  official  business  there  consists  largely  in  visiting 
homes  in  country  towns  where  dependants  of  the  State  live.  I 
go  into  houses  of  all  kinds,  and  I  seldom  find  the  extreme  coti- 
ditions  that  have  been  stated  so  graphically  by  Eh*.  Hall.     I  find 
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lew  nouSes  where  the  sunlight  is  excluded.  The  bedrooms  are 
ordinarily  of  good  size,  and  there  is  usually  access  to  air  and 
.light  through  the  windows.  I  suppose  the  spread  of  sanitary 
'truth  through  the  newspapers  has  opened  the  blinds  and  cut  down 
the  trees  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  same  causes  will  operate  here- 
after, The  public  opinion  of  the  women,  who  regulate  this  matter, 
will  be  changed  by  considerations  of  health  and  fashion ;  and 
these  particular  evils  will  in  time  be  removed. 

Our  ancestors  lived  in  houses  which  were  not  so  airtight  as  our 
modern  houses  are.  I  have  even  slept  in  old  houses  where  the 
snow  sifted  down  through  the  roof  on  the  bed.  That  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  sleepers;  and  there  were  other  corrections  of 
the  unsanitary  conditions, 

Mr.  A.  S.  Pease,  Syracuse. —  Something  may  be  said  in  extenu- 
ation of  the  customs  of  the  countr)%  My  residence  there  for  twenty 
years  has  enabled  me  to  make  close  obser%'ations  of  country  homes. 
The  modem  house  is  better  constructed  than  the  old.  The  con- 
iSiruction  of  sleeping-rooms  in  old  limes  was  governed  by  prudential 
'  motives.  Wood  was  burned  instead  of  coal  then,  and  the  sleeping- 
rooms  were  put  where  the  family  could  be  most  comfortable.  Such 
apartments  are  now  larger  and  better  ventilated.  The  farmer,  after 
all,  gets  into  his  lungs  about  as  much  fresh  air  as  the  merchant  in  the 
city,  taking  the  twent)^-iour  hours  together.  If  we  look  over  the 
whole  field,  we  shall  iind  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  farmer  is 
about  on  a  par  with  the  residents  of  the  clt)\  But  people  should 
learn  how  to  live  all  over  their  houses,  as  famaers  do  not.  They 
live  in  the  kitchen  and  in  their  bedrooms.  When  they  learn  to  live 
in  their  parlors,  they  will  keep  their  houses  open  more.  We  may 
say  that  a  man*s  body  is  much  like  the  house  he  lives  in,  and  it  is 
important  that  ever)^  man  should  learn  to  live  all  over  his  body^ 
and  in  all  the  chambers  of  his  mind* 


5,    THE    \^        KING-WOMEN    OF    NEW    YORK:    THEIR 
EALTH   AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

READ   BY    1    .IZABETH    STOW   BROWK,    M.D.p    OF   JfEW   YORK, 

Working-women  as  a  class  and  as  a  social  problem  belong  to 
recent  times.  They  date  from  the  bee  ig  of  the  era  of  emigra- 
tion^ when  such  large  proportions  r^  ;n  of  older  communities 
were  moved  to  leave  their  crowde  md  settle  in  new  lands* 
Such  movements  included  so  sm  of  the  women  that  in 
the  home  countries  these  gradually  oecame  the  more  numerous  seir. 
In  the  more  progressive  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  older 
pans  of  America  the  female  population  cotisiderably  exceeds  the 
male;  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  excess  are  not  housewives^ 
but  must  work  independently  for  their  means  of  subsistence.  Great 
wars,  of  course,  have  increased  this  disproportion,  and  have  left 
their  effect  on  several  generations.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  disproponion  between  the  sexes  is  more  marked  than  In  any 
other  nation  of  Europe.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  the  United 
Kingdom  has  always  been  foremost  in  emigration.  We  may  per- 
haps imagine  that  in  later  generations  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
sexes  will  re-establish  itself,  since  the  time  will  come  when  emigra- 
tion will  stop  by  reason  of  the  limits  of  the  habitable  globe.  Yet 
it  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  that  the  men  will  be 
rovers,  more  or  less ;  that  the  women,  timid  in  seeking  new  open- 
ings, will  cling  to  their  first  implantation. 

The  number  of  women  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  who  admit 
following  some  specific  calling  is  4,544,174,  a  certain  proportion  of 
whom,  however,  are  married  women.  This  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
entire  population  of  Ireland,  and  greater  than  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  and  Wales  put  together, —  a  nation  within  a  na- 
tion. In  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  males  and  females  are 
nearly  equal  in  numbers  ;  but  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  the  great  cities  and  large  manufacturing  towns  we  have  again  a 
large  excess  of  women  striving  painfully,  many  of  them,  for  the 
means  of  livelihood.  In  America  we  have  no  such  wide-spread 
struggle  of  women  for  work  as  in  Great  Britain.     In  our  great 
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cities  alone,  such  as  New  York,  can  be  found  the  state  of  the 
problem  in  its  full  development ;  and  facts  true  for  New  York  will 
be  in  the  main  true  for  other  American  cities. 

Working-women  may  be  defined  as  those  who  work  for  wages. 
Their  earnings  are  the  measure  of  their  skill,  intelligence,  and 
previous  preparation  for  their  work.  This  paper  will  deal  strictly 
with  that  division  of  working- women  who  are  the  lowest  wage- 
earners,  those  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  excluding  domestics 
and  women  in  trade. 

There  are  stated  to  be  fifty  thousand  more  women  than  men  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  whole  number  of  working-women  being 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand.  The  lack  of  employment  among 
men  has  forced  into  the  ranks  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters.  The 
number  of  working-women  is  significant  when  taken  into  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fact  that  New  York  has,  among  cities,  the  largest 
percentage  of  habitual  drunkards  and  the  largest  number  of  liquor 
saloons  to  the  mile.  Of  these  two  hundred  thousand  women,  many 
are  by  turns  unemployed,  praying  and  suffering  for  work  to  do. 

Women  in  New  York,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  are 
classed  in  114  manufacturing  industries,  excluding  domestics  and 
women  in  trade.  We  have  to  consider  the  work  of  the  women  in 
these  114  industries,  and  to  analyze  with  limited  detail,  both  from 
a  hygienic  and  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  most  crowded 
branches.  We  have  also  to  consider  the  health  of  these  workers, 
what  is  its  absolute  state,  and  whether  the  home  hygiene  or  the 
industrial  hygiene  is  at  fault ;  and,  finally,  what  the  philanthropist 
suggests  to  better  the  condition  of  that  class  of  society  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  first  study  of  the  hygiene  of  industries  was  by  Ramazzini,  of 
Padua,  in  17 13.  The  interest  then  first  aroused  has  been  steadily 
increasing  in  all  civilized  lands,  until  to-day  a  large  literature  exists 
(at  least  on  the  continent  Of  Europe).  Legislation  regulates  cer- 
tain abuses  of  former  times,  ingenious  inventions  obviate  many,  and 
large-hearted  philanthropy  is  pondering  the  rest.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, in  treating  of  the  hygiene  of  women's  work,  that  they 
as  workers  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  men.  Woman's  more 
delicate  constitution,  her  inferior  power  of  sustained  muscular 
effort,  greater  tendency  to  "  worry,"  and  greater  susceptibility  to 
poisons  are  facts  against  the  sex. 

The  observations  of  this  paper  are  founded  upon  study  of  women 
in  New  York,  observed  in  their  working   places,  in  the  hospitals 
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red  ty  iKNiiea  in  Ke«  York,  the  w(MlBen»  <m  men 
Ctftim  the  Imrgeit  oiaibber,  todydiog  shmisakeiT  and 
Worlberi  od  nnxoeo^s  dothtog  come  Dexi,  maidx^  a  total  of 
who  «ev  oC  ahoot  ooe-thM  of  the  two  himdred  thoesaocL 
(otioir  in  le«feer  pfO|K^ofi»  the  tohaccx>*woflcera,  the  fiI1(-vcMlfccr% 
and  irorkeri  on  haU  aod  caps ;  and,  to  mailer  mmbers  stlU,  1 
•orkert »  In  imctory  or  shop  or  home.  00  laoes^  ieamks^ 
bofte^,  booii  and  ahoes,  t>ook*bindiaj^  artifidal  Oanrers^  «ai]  paper, 
{eatheniy  cottoo,  ftax^  jute,  wool^  and  matches*  This  list  mc 
the  principal  occtspations  followed  by  the  lower  daaaea  of 
womefi,^- Uio«e  industries  only  whose  votaries  are  sombered 
Ihotiiands. 

Occapaiioiss  are  injurious  to  tbe  worker  by  reason  of  the  ] 
.  tlon  or  restraint  required,  by  reason  of  the  exercise  of  some  pai 
of  the  body  to  the  di^u»e  of  the  rest;  and  they  are  tnjurioos  be-"^ 
came  of  hanziful  conditions  of  the  surrounding  medium,  as  exces- 
sive heat,  moisture^  exposure*  or  deleterious  emanations  in  dust  or 
in  ga^oua  form,  J I  is  unfair  to  judge  of  the  hygiene  of  an  occu- 
pation from  a  physical  examination  of  a  woman  who  follows  It, 
It  must  be  known  what  the  home  and  personal  life  are  outside 
the  work,  .itul  with  what  discount  of  strength  the  woman  hesran 
her  task. 

It  will  be  possible  to  give  but  a  brief  hygienic  analysis  ot  UiCl 
most  crowded  of  these  industries.  The  sewing-women  in  New' 
York  include  the  makers  of  men's  and  women's  garments  in  every 
gr;ide  and  part*  The  needle^  in  all  civilized  countries,  occupies 
mare  wcnnen  than  any  other  one  industry.  Sewing  in  some  form 
is  the  jiUple  induniry  of  English  and  Irish  women,  employing  forty 
out  of  every  hundred.  The  proportion  is  less  in  this  country. 
Nevcnhe!c»»,  the  "  Soiig  of  the  Shirt"  was  never  sung  with 
deeper  nnguish  than  to-tlay  in  our  opulent  and  philantliropic  city* 
Sewirjg  will  probably  always  be  the  largest  industry  for  women. 
The  fact  that  Ihc  rem\me ration  is  so  tragically  small  means  that 
the;  demand  for  the  work  to  do  is  pitiably  great.  Even  in  the  low- 
est grade  of  sewing,  no  worker  steps  out  that  there  are  not  a 
score  ready  to  replace  her.  Sewing  of  the  rude  order  done  by  the 
majority  of  the  needle-women  of  New  York  is  not  skilled  labor. 
It  iii  the  work  of  women  who  have  never  had  technical  training 
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of  any  sort,  who  have  turned  to  sewing  as  the  one  thing  a  woman 
can  always  do  if  she  can  get  it  to  do,  who  cHng  lo  it  as  the  only 
altemaiive  to  utter  starvation.  The  occupation  of  sewing,  which 
involves  a  steady  applicatitjn  from  eight  lo  twelve  hours  a  day, 
may  affect  ihe  health  of  its  follower  from  the  strain  on  the  eyes, 
from  the  in-door  life,  from  constrained  attitude  and  constant  appli- 
cation, sometimes  from  poison  in  the  material  worked  upon,  and 
from  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  Occasionally,  the  cr>*  arises 
anew,  both  among  the  laity  and  the  medical  profession,  of  the  curse 
of  the  sewing  machine,  to  which  much  of  the  ill  health  of  sewing- 
women  is  attributed.  A  careful  study  of  the  lives  and  physical 
disorders  of  sewing-machine  operators  will,  I  think,  justify  the 
conclusion  that  a  moderate  use  of  the  sewing-machine  does  not 
injure  the  average  woman,  but  that  no  woman  can  "  operate  '* 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  by  foot-power  without  harm. 

The  hygiene  of  the  sewing  machine  has  received  much  atteniion, 
and  the  weight  of  medical  authority  coincides  with  the  view  I 
have  stated.  In  France^  England,  and  the  United  Slates,  for  a 
generation,  sanitarians  have  been  industriously  trying  to  discover 
whether  Elias  Howe  was  a  benefactor  of  his  race  or  not.  Layet 
believed  that,  after  a  certain  habituation  to  the  machine  was  estab- 
lished, then  anaemia,  dyspeptic  and  nervous  troubles,  always  super- 
vened. He  noted  a  marked  enfecblement  of  the  lower  limbs, 
and  was  •*  not  far  from  believing  in  atrophic  change  in  certain 
regions  of  the  spinal  cord.'*  Decaisne  examined  six  hundred  and 
sixty-one  sewing-machine  operators,  and  concluded  that  within 
tnain  limits,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  individual,  the 
twing-machine  was  not  attended  with  greater  injury  to  health 
tban  working  with  the  needle.  Dr.  Nichols,  a  few  years  ago, 
aade  a  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Massachusetts  Stale  Board  of 
iealth,  which  was  founded  on  the  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  women-  He  would  limit  the  safe  use  of  the  sewing-madiine 
to  three  or  four  hours  a  day  for  a  woman  of  average  strength^ 
He  found  operators  liable  to  indigestion, —  attributable  to  impur 
air,  the  sedentary  life,  and  want  of  open-air  exercise, —  muscular 
pains  in  the  lower  limbs,  general  debility,  and,  very  rarely,  pecul- 
iar nervous  e fleets.  The  working  of  the  foot-treadle  has,  of 
course,  been  the  source  of  the  alleged  injury.  The  unhcalthful 
tendencies  of  the  sewing-machine  are  greatly  diminished  in  shops 
by  the  substitution  of  some  other  motive  power. 
Sewtng-women  are  a  very  large  class  of  hospital  and  dlspensar 
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patients,  and  ample  opportunities  are  afiforded  on  all  sides  to 
observe  them,  A  steady-working  sewer  is  only  rarely  sound  ;  bat 
the  degree  of  her  lowered  vitality  and  strength  will  be,  as  in  many 
of  tlie  classes  that  I  shall  speak  of,  proportioned  to  her  food,  her 
home,  her  wages.  The  suffering  among  needle-women  has  grcarly 
increased  within  the  last  few  years.  The  rate  of  pay  has  been 
reduced  through  the  system  of  **  swe^iters/*  or  middle-men, 
competition  with  country  workers,  by  contract  work  in  reforma 
tories*  and  by  the  underbidding  of  the  degraded  Russians,  Poles, 
and  ftalians,  who  are  landing  in  such  hordes  upon  our  shore 
Who  could  read  without  indignation  the  story  of  the  working-girls,! 
who  told  the  Congressional  Immigration  Committee  what  they 
had  siuiTered  because  of  imported  labor? 

The  tobacco- workers  are  next  to  the  sewing- women  in  numbers 
in  New  York.  Their  work  should  be  properly  classed  later,  among 
the  poisonous  industries;  for  here  we  have  a  toxic  element  — die 
nicotine  and  ammonia ^ — to  be  inhaled  and  absorbed.  Great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  existed  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  deleterious 
effects  upon  health  of  working  upon  tobacco.  Ramazrini,  Heur- 
laux,  and  Kostial,  in  Italy,  Fr;ince,  and  Germany,  respectively,  have 
been  pessimistic  in  their  view;  while  Duch^telet,  Ygonin,  Berreui, 
and  Chcvallicr  claim  that  tobacco-workers  are  as  healthy  and  long- 
lived  as  any  other  workers,  or  more  so.  A  certain  amount  of 
habiruation,  a  mild  nicotine  poisoning,  has  to  be  endured,  having 
its  analogue  perhaps  in  **  learning  to  smoke/*  All  agree  that  to- 
bacco harms  women  more  tlian  men.  Kostial  records  that,  of  loo 
female  cigar-makers,  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old,  72  fell  sick  in  six 
months  after  beginning  the  work*  A  great  deal  of  cigar-making 
and  cigarette-making  is  carried  on  in  tenement  houses,  A  few 
years  ago»  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  trades-unions  to  prevent 
this  by  legislation*  on  the  pretended  ground  that  the  combination 
of  tobacco  and  tenement  house  was  a  most  deadly  one.  The  law 
was  passed,  but  was  soon  discovered  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
agitation  of  the  subject  led  Dr.  Tracy,  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health,  to  an  investigation.  He  examined  214  families,  taken 
without  selection,  and  set  them  against  a  number  of  factories.  To"" 
is  surprise,  he  found  that,  in  respect  to  air,  light,  venrilation,  food, 
cleanliness,  and  material  emanations,  the  home-workers  in  nearlyJ 
all  cases  had  the  advantage.  This  is  an  exception  to  the  usual 
contrast  between  home  and  factor)'  workers,  where  the  advantage 
U  usually  on  the  side  of  the  factory,  as  has  been  shown  so  concla- 
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sively  by  your  honored  President,  Mr,  Carroll  D,  Wright,  Anaemia 
of  a  rapidly  advancing  kind  is  the  misforiune  of  these  girls.  My 
experience  with  female  workers  in  tobacco  has  profoundly  im- 
pressed me  with  its  ill  effects.  I  have  found  these  women  almost 
invariably  pallida  anajmic,  passing  quickly  to  a  stage  of  grave 
functional  disorders.  Of  a  large  number  examined  at  working- 
girls*  clubs,  where  they  had  entered  without  selection,  I  found 
scarcely  a  sound  one  who  had  worked  six  months  They  form  a 
considerable  proportion  of  dispensary  patients.  Home  hygiene 
will  do  much  to  assist  the  worker  in  her  constitutional  resistance  to 
nicotine,  but,  I  believe,  cannot  entirely  counteract  its  toxic  effects. 

The  city  does  not  afford  examples  of  the  largest  factory  systems, 
yet  still  in  New  York  we  can  find  a  small  army  of  factory  girls. 
We  are  indebted  to  your  esteemed  President  for  his  study  of  ihe 
Factory  System  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  for  his  widely 
accepted  conclusion  that  it  is  home  and  personal  hygiene,  and  not 
the  factory,  that  tells  upon  the  operatives.  Mr.  Wright  shows  how» 
conditions  in  the  factories  being  equal,  the  healtbof  the  operatives 
varies  exactly  as  their  home  surroundings.  Factories  have  to  son 
extent  been  regulated  by  legislation;  but  it  has  been  so  well  under 
stood  by  manufacturers  that  it  is  policy  on  their  part  to  do  all 
possible  for  their  employees'  health  that  we  generally  find  the 
large  places  with  good  hygienic  conditions. 

The  dusty  indu.stries  and  those  having  to  do  with  poisons  are 
most  important  for  our  consideration.  The  typical  dusty  factories 
where  women  are  employed  are  those  of  cotton »  wool,  hemp,  flax, 
and  silk.  The  types  of  the  poisonous  industries  other  than  tobacco 
are  the  making  of  hats  and  caps,  of  artificial  flowers,  wall-papers, 
and  matches.  The  dusty  industries  work  their  harm  both  by  inha- 
lation of  dust  and  by  its  external  irritation.  Machinery  is  doing 
away  with  much  of  the  waste  that  formerly  was  cast  into  the  air. 
In  this  country,  much  greater  security  is  provided  for  operatives 
than  In  Europe ;  and  "  cotton  consumption,"  for  example^  is  here 
almost  unknown. 

Let  us  take  up  the  princip;il  dusty  industries  in  a  very  brief  re- 
view. In  factories  for  cotton,  flax,  and  jute,  the  dust  is  composed 
of  silicious  particles,  fibres  of  the  different  materials,  and  woody 
fibres.  Cotton  factories,  which  formerly  were  the  most  harmful, 
are  now,  from  improved  machinery  which  checks  dust,  compara* 
tively  innocuous.  Flax-working  is  one  of  the  mojit  unUealthful  of 
the  dusty  occupations.     Consumption  is  very  common.     Grcenhow 
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in  England,  among  107  operatives  that  he  examined,  found  79  with 
some  bronchial  trouble,  and  19  had  had  hremorrhages  from  the 
lungs.  From  the  large  flax  factories,  whose  employees  are  about 
three- fourths  women,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  patients.  Some  of 
them  came  for  other  than  chest  troubles,  but  all  had  broncbical 
disorders  of  some  degree.  Working  on  jute  is  supposed  to  be 
about  equally  deleterious  with  flax ;  but  my  observation,  re-en- 
forced by  the  statement  of  a  practical  manufacturer  interested  in 
both  industries,  favors  jute  as  less  injurious  than  flax.  The  dust 
in  the  jute  mill  is  far  less,  absolutely,  and  is  of  a  diflFeient  quality. 
It  is  coarser,  and  therefore  cannot  so  seductively  enter  the  air 
passages;  nor  is  it  irritating  to  the  skin.  I  passed  through  the 
departments  of  the  great  jute  mill  of  New  York;  and,  with  the 
windows  on  opposite  sides,  the  exhausting  fans  at  inter\'als  in 
the  roof,  the  dust  in  visible  quantities  certainly,  but  not  stifling,  I 
saw  little  to  condemn.  The  superintendent  very  courteously  told 
me  that  rarely  did  a  girl  stay  out  or  leave  from  illness.  He  had 
women  of  forty  or  fifty  who  had  worked  at  jute  from  childhood. 
Vacancies  are  most  eagerly  sought,  because  this  is  a  manufacture 
that  is  steady  the  year  round.  I  have  had  several  jute-workers 
under  observ^ation.  There  was  nothing  in  their  disorders  that 
could  be  attributed  to  their  work. 

Silk-workers  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  certain  amount  of 
bronchial  trouble.  Ribbon-making  is  the  least  harmful  branch, 
floss-making  the  most. 30.  Floss- workers  are  obliged  to  be  in  close 
rooms,  and  to  inhale  a  great  deal  of  dust.  They  suffer  in  varying 
degrees  from  eye  diseases,  bronchial,  and  skin  diseases.  A  num- 
ber of  silk-workers  from  the  great  silk  factory  of  New  York  have 
come  under  my  observation.  Except  the  floss-workers,  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  girls  was  good,  unless  a  bronchial  catarrh  was 
present.  They  make  high  wages,  and  live  correspondingly  well. 
Feather- working  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  dusty  indus- 
tries. Hirt  says  it  cannot  be  carried  on  more  than  three  years,  at 
most,  without  permanent  impairment  of  health.  The  air  passages 
and  eyes  both  suffer.  A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  com- 
mon. The  bronchitis  of  a  dusty  industry  rarely  fails  to  be  present. 
Workers  on  wool  make  textiles  and  carpets.  The  smell  in  the 
cleaning  of  wool  is  very  offensive,  but  there  is  no  specially  inju- 
rious element  connected  with  its  manufacture.  The  dust  fibres 
are  pliable,  and  have  no  irritant  effect.  Wool-workers  make  good 
wageSy  live  comfortably,  and  enjoy  fair  heahh.     I  have  seen  none 
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where  I  could  consider  the  disorder  present  as  the  outcome  of  the 
occupation. 

It  has  been  suggested,  at  various  timeSt  that  workers  in  a  dusty 
atmosphere  should  wear  a  protector  on  nose  and  mouth  ;  but  such 
a  scheme  hiis  not  been  found  practicable,  nor  has  it  met  with 
favor  from  the  operatives  themselves.  The  noise  of  the  machinery 
in  factories,  though  not  generally  coivsidered  a  point  of  hygienic 
interest,  I  cannot  help  believing  is  of  some  importance  on  nerves 
of  poor  nutrition,  and  that  it  is  perhaps  an  uncounted  factor  in 
the  nervous  disorders  of  factory  hands. 

Occupations  that  have  a  toxic  element  are  not  so  very  numerous. 
The  operative  takes  in  the  poison  by  the  alimentary  canal,  by  the 
skin,  or  by  the  respiratory  passages.  Scrupulous  attention  to 
cleanliness,  especially  of  the  hands,  is  almost  sure  to  afford  com- 
parative safety.  Inhalation  of  volatile  poisons,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  soon  done  away  with  by  improved  methods  of  manufacture. 
The  poisonous  industries  are  most  prominently  represented  by  the 
making  of  artificial  flowers  and  wall- papers,  which  involves  the  use 
of  arsenic;  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  caps,  where  mercury  is 
used ;  and  match-making,  which  necessitates  phosphorus.  In  the 
arsenical  manufactures,  a  mild  form  of  chronic  poisoning  is  not 
rare,  and  the  skin  lesions  around  the  fingers  are  quite  commonly 
seen.  Mercurial  poisoning  in  hat-makers  is  rather  common,  as 
women  are  specially  susceptible  to  mercury.  Phosphorus  poison- 
ing among  match  makers  occasionally  shows  itself  in  a  necrosed 
jawbone,  if  a  decayed  tooth  has  been  present. 

In  factories  there  is  generally  adopted  a  system  of  promotion 
which  admits  of  a  hand  who  has  ability  working  up  to  the  higher 
wages  which  skill  and  experience  demand.  Manufacturers,  more- 
over, have  found  that  this  system  j^ives  them  a  better  class  of  : 
service. 

This  review  comprises  the  most  crowded  occupations  ;  and  cer- 
tain of  them  arc  seen  to  have  an  element  of  harm  in  them  for  the 
worker.  Those  that  have  been  mentioned  take  in  the  majority  of 
the  class  of  women  that  we  are  considering  ;  but  there  is  yet  a  long 
list  of  industries  which  cannot  here  be  analyzed,  most  of  them 
having  in  them,  however^  little  or  nothing  objectionable. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  to  go  into  any 
description  of  the  homes  and  boarding-places  to  which  these 
workers  return  or  in  which  they  toil.  Vivid  pictures  from  able 
pens  have  made  the  New  York  tenement  house  renowned.     About 
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lliree^laitrths  of  alt  morlciiig^^ocnea  Hire  to  thmown  \ 
thene  are  genetzWy  more  comfonably  of  I  ban  ibose  «lio  board  la 
tenement  hoatet*  Many  ot  the  latter  prefer  whmt  they  call  the 
**  freedom  ^  of  stich  surroundings  to  the  order  and  whoksomeoess 
of  the  Young  Woroen*s  Homes  of  the  Ladies*  Oiristtan  Uotoa^ 
where  accommodatiocta  may  be  obtained  at  a  nomtna]  pcioe.  A 
temporary  home  for  a  sraatl  number  out  of  work  b  affofded  hj 
Primrose  House,  and  there  are  several  other  such  hospitable  doo^ 
operi  New  York  no  s^'slcm  on  the  large  scale  of 

Mr.  ,  L>  for  \Vorking-§irls  in  London.    Tenemeoi* 

bouse  reform,  the  crusade  of  the  near  future,  vUl  of  course  help 
be  working-women.  With  higher  wages  generally  cotnes  the 
i:^»ire  to  live  better,  to  move  to  better  quarters;  but  a  squaJid 
home  and  a  ijemi-dependent  or  wholly  dependent  family  too  often 
chain  the  woman  to  her  rock. 

A  number  of  the  occupations  which  have  been  considered  are 
also  followed  to  some  extent  by  men.  When  there  is  any  suffering 
on  the  part  of  the  worker,  the  men  do  not  escape,  but  generally 
arc  affected  to  a  less  degree* 

Ah  to  the  absolute  !>iatc  of  the  health  of  the  army  of  working- 
women  of  New  York  City,  it  is  unquestionably,  in  the  ranks  of 
which  I  Jim  speaking,  below  par,  and  below  the  average  of  women 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  asserted,  not  on 
statistical  evidence,  but  from  the  observation  of  a  large  number  of 
cases  subjected  to  the  decision  of  individual  judgment. 

The  occupation  and  the  home  should,  in  nearly  ail  cases»  divide 
in  proportions  more  or  less  unequal  the  responsibility  of  the  low- 
ered  standard  of  health.  Neither  factor  alone  should  bear  the 
blame;  but,  outside  of  the  poisonous  industries,  the  home  and 
per*ional  hygiene  should  bear  the  larger  share.  We  cannot  be 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  sad  combination  exists,  for  many 
hundreds,  of  a  death  bearing  toil  and  a  home  that  courts  disease. 
The  poisonous  industries,  moreover,  may  have  their  evil  tenden- 
cies lessened  for  the  individual  by  wholesome  home  surroundings. 
It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  a  comparatively  harmless  indus- 
try may  be  carried  to  a  degree  that  is  alarmingly  injurious.  The 
homcvvorkcrs  stand  always  in  this  danger.  Eight  or  ten  hours 
should  be  the  limit  of  a  woman's  day's  work  of  steady  application. 

Ansemia  —  blood-impoverishment  ^ — is  the  grand  systemic  vice 
of  working^women.  Through  this  may  be  traced  the  vast  majority 
of  the  ills  for  which  they  seek  a  physician.     Anaemia  most  largely 
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depends  upon  the  deprivatioa  of  sunshine,  of  oxygen,  and  of  the 
iron  which  si  proper  diet  supplies  in  sufficient  quantity.  Dyspep- 
sia, headaches,  and  other  functional,  if  not  organic,  disorders  are 
added  10  the  burdens  of  these  already  weighted  lives. 

Since  the  working- woman's  home  hygiene  depends  largely  upon 
her  wages,  and  these  in  turn  upon  her  skill,  intelligence,  and  pre- 
vious preparation  for  her  work,  we  see  how  the  economic  side  of 
the  question  of  her  occupation  is  really  the  side  that  most  closely 

Lpresses  the  question  of  her  health*     Wholesome  living  demands 

•belter  remuneration  for  her  toil.  The  wages  must  be  raised, 
and  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  workers  thinned;  not,  however,  by 
social  revolution,  but  by  a  deep,  far-reaching,  irresistible  power, — 
that  of  education.  And  this  brings  us  naturally  to  the  subject  of 
Industfial  Training  for  Girls,  and  shows  how  it  bears  upon  the 
topic  of  this  paper 

We  Americans  claim  to  lead  the  world  in  our  public  school  sys- 
tem (though  grave  doubts  are  abroad  as  to  whether  some  Euro- 
pean countries  are  not  ahead  of  us).  Why  could  we  not^  with  our 
national  energy,  lead  the  world  in  industrial  education  ?  We  must 
go  to  France  for  our  lessons  here.  To  touch  only  the  opportu- 
nities for  girb,  we  find  that  France  has  made  a  very  large  provi- 
sion for  her  very  small  surplus  female  population.  Since  the  close 
of  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  technical  and  industrial  schools  for 
girls  have  existed.  At  that  time,  Geroult  founded  a  cooking- 
school,  at  a  cost  of  575,000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans  of  the 

[wan  Great  success  attended  this  school,  and  it  soon  became  self- 
supporting.  Not  long  after,  one  of  the  great  silk  manufactories 
opened  a  school  for  female  weavers  in  Paris*  with  branch  houses 
in  St,  Etiennc  and  Lyons.  The  primers  next  staned  a  school  of 
typography,  which  graduates  annually  several  hundreds  of  skilled 
female  compositors.      Many  otlier  trades   now  have  flourishing 

rlechnical  schools  for  girls  in  Paris, —  among  them  the  jewellers, 
ratch  and  clock  makers,  copper  and  brass  workers,  musical  wind 
instrument  makers,  piano  and  harp  makers.  Women  arc  also 
largely  engaged  as  surgical  instrument  makers  and  as  diamond- 
cutters,  in  both  of  which  lines  they  have  achieved  success*  More- 
over, tlic  Government   Printing  Press  and  ihc  Gobelin  tapestr)- 

^works  have  been  thrown  open  to  women.  The  French  railways 
have  replaced  signalmen  and  male  booking  clerks  by  women,  who 
are  paid  at  the  same  rates  as  meri.     The  rail^-  -  are  ge^  ~ 

.erally  given  to  widows  and  orphans  of  former  rm  pluyees- 
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The  French  system  begins  witJi  the  little  child  in  the  primary 
school,  by  a  definite  plan  of  manual  training,  through  which  the 
deft  little  fingers  are  led  up  to  the  more  difficult  work  of  the  tech- 
nical schools.  Other  countries  of  Europe  are  following  in  the 
wake  of  France,  Germany  coming  next  in  the  extent  of  its  work. 

The  outlook  for  America  is  hopeful.  The  Industrial  Educa- 
tional Association  has  made  a  grand  beginning  in  New  V^ork,  and 
is  now  sending  out  its  trained  teachers  to  begin  the  manual  train- 
ing in  connection  with  public  instruction.  The  Children *s  Aid 
Society  of  New  Vork  supports  twenty-one  industrial  schools, 
most  largely  attended  by  girls.  These  schools  take  the  children 
from  the  lowest  slums  and  train  them,  but  not  to  an  adv^anced 
grade  of  skill.  Industrial  schools  are  maintained  by  several  He- 
brew societies,  by  the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture,  and  by  many 
church  missions.  Mr.  John  Ward  Stimson,  who  has  made  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  Art  Schools  for  Artist-artisans  what  ihey 
are,  bringing  them  up  from  a  nucleus  of  thirty  to  a  membership  of 
four  hundred  in  five  years,  has  offered  to  the  public  the  plan  of  a 
univ^ersity  for  artist-artisans,  which  shall  provide  ample  opportu- 
nities for  women.  Mr  Stimson  believes  that  American  women 
are  capable  of  being  trained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  technical 
skill.  Let  us  hope  that  the  public  will  cordially  assist  Mr.  Stim- 
son. Cooper  Union  has  done  a  great  work,  and  quietly  goes 
on  with  its  classes  in  drawing,  both  mechanical  and  architect- 
ural, painting,  modelling,  designing,  and  engraving*  The  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  has  free  classes  in  book-keeping, 
stenography,  t>^e*writing,  retouching  photo- negatives,  photo-color, 
drawing,  both  mechanical  and  from  casts,  clay-modelling,  applied 
design,  and  **  business  training."  The  Working  Girls*  Clubs  or 
Friendly  Societies,  so  widely  distributed  over  New  York  City,  are  a 
movement  looking  to  the  elevation  of  this  class,  not  only  morally 
and  socially,  but  industrially.  The  clubs  are  open  generally  only 
in  the  evening,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  committees  of  ladies 
of  position  and  cultivation.  A  club  in  working  order  has  its  in- 
dustrial classes  in  dress-making,  millinery,  cooking,  lype-writvng, 
stenography,  book-keeping,  and  other  simple  branches.  All  plans 
of  industrial  education  for  girls  include  training  for  domestic 
service,  perhaps  the  widest  field  open  to  them. 

But  industrial  education  will  never  be  eflfective,  as  a  great  social 
and  economic  power,  until  it  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system, — 
free  as  atr^  but  as  compulsory  as  rigid  laws  can  make  it. 
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government  of  the  United  States  is  giving  signs  of  awakening  to 
this  great  need  of  the  people.    The  Secretary  of  State  has  recently 
directed  Mr.  Schoenhof,  consul  at  TunstalU  to  prepare  an  exhaus- 
tive report  on  the  "Stale  of  Technical  Education    in    Europe." 
The  first  volume  of  the  series  is  now  ready, — ** Technical  Education 
in  France/*     The  author,  in  his  intxoduction,  compares  dexterity, 
quickness,  accuracy,  power  of  utilizing  machinery  in  America,  with 
the  countries  of  Europe,  immensely  to  American  advantage.     He 
declares  that  the  Americans  are  the  "industrial  geniuses  of  the 
world.** 
With  technical   skill   would   come  to   the   woman  worker  the 
|shorter  hours  of  toil,  the  better  home,  the  better  health.     If  she 
Ftemain  single,  she  may  attain  a  happy  independence  and  secure 
old  age ;  and,  if  she  is  of  those  who  marry,  how  can  she  be  other- 
.wise  than  a  better  helpmate,  wife,  and  mother,  when  her  years  of 
ptraining  and  intelligent  work  have  helped  to  increase  her  self-re- 
liance, her  self-respect,  and  self-control  ? 

France   has  made  her  people  a  nation  of  workers,  feeding  the 
wants  of  other  lands  as  well  as  her  own.     May  not  we  hope  to  find 
in  industrial  education  a  long  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  .\merican  poverty  ? 
Our  prayer  may  wisely  be  :  — 

"  *  Make  no  more  giants,  God* 
But  elevate  the  rnce  at  once.     We  ask 
To  put  forth  just  our  strengtht  our  human  atrengih. 
All  starting  fairly,  all  equipped  alike. 
Gifted  alike,  all  eagle-eyed,  true-hearted. 
Sec  if  wc  cannot  reach  thy  angels  ycL* " 
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Dr.  Louise  Fiske  Brvson,  of  New  York. —  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  what  Dr.  Brown  says  about  home  hygiene.  The  con- 
dition of  working- women  is  worse  than  tt  should  be,  because  they 
have  so  little  idea  of  the  care  of  their  personal  health.  I  lectured 
to  some  working-girls  in  New  York  last  winter.  I  asked  them  wlitt 
they  did  at  noon;  for  I  found  that  they  had  liberty  to  leave  the 
building  in  which  they  are  employed,  some  half  an  hour,  others 
ihree-iiuarters,  and  some  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  found  that  they 
elected  not  to  leave  the  buildings,  but  sat  still  where  they  were.  It 
eems  to  me  that  the  sanitary  education  of  the  women  themselves 
*ls  the  solution  of  the  matter.  They  have  very  little  idea  of  llie 
value  of  sunshine  acid  water,  and  the  use  of  variety,  not  only  in 
food,  but  in  recreation,  for  maintaining  he;^lth.     They   have    far 
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more  opportuniiy  than  we  imagine  to  care  for  themselves,  U  h.is 
occurred  to  me  ihat  classes  might  be  formed  to  teach  them  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  how  to  use  the  liberty  their  employers 
give  them. 

Dr,  H.  L.  WAYtAND. — There  ought  to  be  more  teaching  of  hygiene 
in  public  schools.  A  year  ago  last  winter  I  visited  the  industnal 
schools  at  the  North  End  in  Boston,  and  in  the  cooking-school  I 
saw  on  the  wall  a  chart  giving  the  proportion  of  nutriment  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food.  It  seems  lo  me  that  such  things  should  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  How  are  we  going  to  get  time?  you 
may  ask.  If  we  could  drop  this  absurd  plan  of  studying  grammar, 
and  of  learning  how  to  spell  incorrectly,  we  should  get  a  great 
deal  of  lime  for  teaching  children  things  by  which  the  Lord  means 
they  shall  live.  One  reason  why  working-women  do  not  fare  better 
is  because  iheydo  not  make  their  work  worth  more.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  sewing-women,  but  of  the  more  intelligent  and  refined 
of  ihe  sex.  They  think  they  have  no  need  to  learn  anything. 
They  believe  that,  if  necessary,  they  can  teach,  cook,  or  keep  a 
boarding-house.  They  seem  to  feel  that  they  can  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  start  out  and  excel  at  once.  But  men  have  to  learn 
all  these  things.  That  is  one  reason  why  wonjen's  wages  are  so 
low.  They  should  learn  to  make  themselves  masters  of  this  or 
that  trade.  I  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  to  men  and  women  in 
the  printing  office,  but  the  women  do  not  earn  so  much  as  the  men. 
Whether  they  do  not  give  so  much  lime  to  it,  or  do  not  give 
their  minds  to  it,  I  do  not  know :  \  only  know  they  do  not  earn  so 
much.  I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Brown  for  her  exceedmgly  valuable 
and  practical  papen 

Mr.  KiNusBLTRY, —  I  would  like  lo  ask  Dr.  Brown  whether  there 
have  been  observations  enough  to  base  a  iheor)*  upon,  in  regard  to 
these  unhealthy  trades  and  occupations,  as  to  their  hereditary 
effect.  Do  the  children  of  those  who  follow  such  occupations  find 
them  as  deleterious  as  they  were  to  their  parents? 

Dr.  E.  S.  Bruwn, —  In  regard  lo  tobacco,  a  certain  habituation 
does  take  place,  and  must,  unless  the  health  breaks  down  entirely. 
But  are  the  children  of  tobacco  workers  better  able  to  work  on 
tobacco  than  the  children  of  those  who  have  not  done  so?  I 
should  say  not,  but  that  they  would  enter  upon  the  work  with  distinct 
disadvantage.  We  know  that  tobacco  does  affect  children  very 
largely  by  inheritance.  In  relation  to  industries  where  mercury, 
arsenic,  phosphorus,  etc,  are  used,  the  children  would  be  in  an 
inferior  physical  condition  if  their  parents  had  been  seriously 
affected.  Such  children  would  not  be  so  well  able  to  cope  with 
the  poison  as  the  children  of  parents  who  bad  not  worked  in  it. 
In  regard  to  dusty  industries,  there  is  a  certain  amnunt  of  physi- 
cal resistance.  The  dust,  after  a  time,  does  not  perhaps  penetrate 
the  mucous  membrane  so  far.  Those  persons  of  strumous  type 
suffer  more  than  others,  and  the  children  of  such  parents  w*ould 
be  less  able  to  resist  it. 

Dr.  F,  BoNNEY. —  It  is  well  understood  by  those  persons  who 
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have  studied  these  questions  that  any  individual  who  is  to  encoun* 
ter  deleterious  sanitary  conditions  of  work  should  be  well  fed 
before  entering  upon  them.  The  results  to  the  physical  system 
which  are  brou^^jht  about  by  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
wholesome  and  well-prepared  food  go  far  towards  protecting  one 
from  these  unhealthy  influences*  The  fact,  however,  is  that  most 
of  the  class  of  persons  treated  of  by  the  essayist  take  their  break- 
fast vcf)*  hurriedly,  of  seamy,  ill*cooked  materia^  which  fails  to 
furni;>h  the  nurrinient  necessary  to  sustain  properly  either  body 
or  intellect  in  the  wearisome  labor  to  be  performed.  Purchasing 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  they  usually  pay  a  much  higher 
price  for  their  food  than  do  others  who  have  more  means,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  a  dellciency  in  both  quantity  and  quality* 
If  any  method  could  be  devised  through  which  proper  food  mate- 
rial could  be  purchased  in  small  quantities  without  enhancing  the 
cost,  a  great  boon  would  be  conferred  upon  these  people. 

Dr.  H,  D,  Chapin,  New  York. —  I  think  it  is  wcU  to  dwell  upon 

"the  preventable  side.     I  have  treated  a  great  many  working  girls 

rin  dispensaries,  and  am  convinced  that  this  view  is  ver)'  important. 

Dr.  Brown  has  spoken  of  the  anaemia  almost  always  present  in 

these  cases.     This  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  and  one  of  jhc 

■  principal  is  the  poor  food  they  get.    The  poor  quality  of  their  food 

IS  not,  however,  due  so  much  to  poverty  as  to  ignorance.     In  qucs- 

Itioning  these  girls  about  iheir  appetites,  you  will   find   that,   in 

Iftlmost  all  cases,  they  go  to  their  work  with  no  breakfast.     I  habit 

ViUy  asked  ihem  what  ibey  had  eaten  in  the  morning,  and  they 

wtre  apt  to  reply  that  ihey  '* swallowed  a  cup  of  strong  coffee" 

and  a  roll.     On  thai  they  go  to  a  long  moming^s  work.     They 

take  a  lunch  with  ihcm,  which  consists  of  ham  sandwich  and  cake ; 

and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  eat  that.     They  go  home  late  at 

'  night.      Most  of  the   tenement-house  people  eat  their  dinner  at 

[noon,  and  then  get  a  suppen     These  girls  may  |>erhaps  get  some- 

^  thing  warm  at  night,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  sufficient.     We  have  in 

this  an  easily  preventable  factor  as  a  cause  of  this  ansrmic  coodi- 

Uion.     If  we  could  persuade  them  to  cat  three  good  meaU  a  day, 

flhat  would  be  a  long  step  (orw^ard. 

Prof*  Wavlano.—  I  wish  to  iltank  Dr.  Brown  for  her  admirable 
paper,  and  to  ask  her  if  there  is  not  something  in  the  appetite  of 
itliese  working-women  which  gives  them  a  distaste  for  nourishing 
food.  Do  we  not  find  that  ihey  prefer  spiced  and  stimulating 
food,  which  is  not  best  for  ihcm,  rather  than  the  plain,  homely 
food  which  they  ought  to  use  ? 

Dr.  BftowN. —  The  working-girl,  from  motives  of  economy,  is  apt 
to  make  her  diet  of  bread  and  lea  largely.  This  is  sustaining  to 
a  certain  extent ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  strong  tea  and  co0ee  do 
lake  away  the  appetite,  and  create  a  condition  of  the  stomach 
t which  unfits  it  for  the  digestion  of  the  food  that  is  best  for  them. 
I  believe  this  habit  of  tea-drinking  is  responsible  for  their  dis* 
tiHe  for  nourishing  food. 
Mr$.  C.  H.  Dall. —  It  is  now  some  years  since  I  gave  a  great 
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deal  o£  time  to  learning  about  the  wages  of  working-women,  and  I 
think  any  one  who  has  had  experience  would  say  that  all  women 
who  work  at  low  wages  work  more  hours  than  the  women  who 
work  at  high  wages.  The  nerve-prost ration  is  greater  in  propar- 
tion  then.  Many  of  these  women  fail  to  get  a  good  night's  rest* 
They  live  in  bad  localities,  and  wake  with  no  appetite.  Jf  they  do 
not  lake  their  strong  coffee,  they  go  to  their  work  without  break- 
fast. It  would  be  belter  for  such  women  to  take  something  like 
oatmeal  or  some  mush  preparation  ;  but  they  do  not  know  enough 
to  do  that,  or  else  ihey  do  not  know  that,  when  they  take  such 
food,  they  must  be  patient  with  its  digestion.  I  wish  doctors  would 
rell  us  all  that  we  had  better  drink  cold  water,  American  women 
are  too  lazy  about  the  matter  of  preparing  food,  I  believe  women 
have  driven  men  to  intern peranct*  because  they  did  not  prepare 
food  which  was  likely  to  tempt  them.  Americans  are  not  dying  of 
pies  (as  Mrs.  Diaz  says)  half  so  much  as  for  lack  of  something 
good  to  eat. 

Dr.  Peckham. —  The  working-women  of  New  York  are  a  stand- 
ing marvel  to  me, —  that  they  can  dress  so  well  and  keep  so  well 
as  they  do.  There  is  such  an  army  of  these  workers, —  200,000  in 
New  York  alone;  yet  they  maintain  a  very  respectable  appear- 
ance, and,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  they  have  remark- 
able health.  There  are  so  many  factors  entering  into  the  ill  health 
of  working-women  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  truly  just 
estimate  of  the  question.  Some  of  these  are  heredity  from  intem- 
perate parents,  poor  constitutions,  poor  surroundings,  poor  food, 
bad  air.  All  these  elements  enter  into  the  consideration  of  such  a 
topic.  It  can  be  stated  on  general  principles  that  the  diseases 
which  occur  among  these  women  are  such  as  would  lake  place  in 
other  classes  of  society  if  engaged  in  these  occupations.  As  to  the 
longevity  of  those  so  employed,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been 
estimated  for  women  ;  but  it  has  been  for  men.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  whatever  is  deleterious  to  men  is  deleterious  to  women,  and 
the  tables  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  these  occupations 
for  men  would  be  true  in  regard  to  women. 

Dr.  H.  H.  CuRi IS. —  For  some  years  I  had  a  large  number  of 
;irls  from  the  factories  of  New  York  in  the  dispensary,  especially 
hose  with  lung  affections ;  and  I  invariably  found  that  they 
showed  a  predilection  for  tea  and  spices.  They  seemed  to  get  a 
nutritive  stimulus  from  pickles,  pie,  and  crullers  that  other  people 
could  not, — -certainly,  f  could  not.  There  was  always  something 
in  their  lunchbasket  with  spices  in  it, —  cake  with  cinnamon  or 
something  similar.  It  has  even  struck  me  that  perhaps  the  rest- 
less, nervous  life  they  led  called  for  this  stimulating  diei^  and  that 
they  felt  stronger  for  eating  it. 

Mrs.  Dall. —  It  is  not  the  spices,  but  the  sugar,  that  theiJ  sya 
tenjs  call  for. 


6.     THE    STRUGGLE    FOR    SUBSISTENCE:    HOW   CAN 
IT  BE   MOST   EFFICIENTLY   AIDED? 

BV    HENRY   DWIGHT  CHAPIN,    M.D., 

PROrESSOR   OF    DISEASES   OF    CMILOREN    AT    THE    NEW    YORK   POST-GRADUATE 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  AND  HOSPITAL. 

{Abstr(uL) 

One  of  the  profoundest  of  nature's  laws  is  the  universality  and 
necessity  of  a  struggle  for  being.  Included  in  the  wide  grasp  of 
this  law,  we  find  the  noost  humble  vegetable  organism  and  the 
highest  animal  form*  However  different  in  destiny  man  may  be, 
he  is  here  at  one  with  lower  orders  of  nature.  The  general  rule 
makes  of  him  no  exception.  Anificial  and  arisiocraiic  conditions 
of  society  have  hampered  the  normal  operation  of  this  law  to  a 
certain  degree.  As  government  comes  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  a  larger  number  are  enabled  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully for  the  benefits  of  life.  The  hereditary  principle  re- 
mains  good,  but  acting  in  the  natural  way»  inasmuch  as  inherited 
'mbility,  and  not  artificial  privileges,  will  enable  the  descemlants  to 
succeed  in  the  race  of  life.  Undoubtedly,  the  trend  of  social 
development  is  toward  industrial  democracy,  where  natural  in- 
herited, together  with  acquired  powers,  must  assume  great  force. 
Unfortunately,  the  equality  that  is  assumed  and  promised  in  the 
constitution  of  such  a  State  does  not  exist  in  the  irtdividuats  com- 
posing it.  The  most  such  a  community  can  do  is  to  try  to  afford 
equal  opportunities  to  its  unequally  equipped  members.  This  is 
a  distinct  advance,  as  it  substitutes  equal  (or  unequal  opportu- 
nities. The  problem  of  poverty  thus  assumes  a  greater  impor- 
tance in  a  democracy  than  in  an  absolute  government,  inasmuch 
as,  in  the  former,  conditions  of  life  are  less  regulated  by  law  and 
more  by  individual  foresight  and  ability*  Moreover,  from  this  il 
is  evident  that  democracy  does  not  necessarily  help  poverty  i  Ii 
simply  places  its  conditions  to  a  certain  extent  on  a  different  basis 
from  absolutism.  Classification  of  some  kind  there  must  be  in 
society.    That  is  the  best  which  is  based  on  the  essential  elements 
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0f  ffmctft  md  unfitnetf.    The  fumral  mobSlaxj  td  sadk  a 
b  SI  mtct^  M  mrtf^ph  and  danger.     It»  ureapk  k  i^as  k  ] 
fio  sftlftcial  bofidt  upon  adraoce ;  iu  «eiknci%  tluc  pore ! 
fNhM  iiiMl  imbitbo  kM^  no  cfacdc.    Fraoi  die  laner«  it 
ihtl  the  iccomylatiofi  of  w^cli  JMid  consequem  power  msf  re^l 
fiijlti  In  Uie  titadi  of  liie  niiiocttf ;  aod  the  in^si  gomewmoA 
riuiy  [  alisoit  JS  iniicii  poverty  at  the  most  ^ 

iul«.  ,  i  be  espedallf  daogeroas  lo  social 

Mfiikf  democratie  iftithttiioni.    With  mote  freedoco  come  greater 
m  .  -     .      .  Mnuges.    We 

fi  •  Ti  of  how  the 

ftoatMlliiii  jind  comforts  of  subsbtcnce  may  be  so  diffused  that 
(bt  largetf  niimbifr  m;iy  profit  by  and  enjoy  them.  It  is  at  least  i 
H  vantttKegrrnind  lo  he  able  to  approach  this  question  freed  from^ 
mitny  of  the  ani5cU1  conventionalities  established  by  law  and 
riHtnm  in  older  couniries.  It  is  the  glory  of  democracy  that 
<|n«H!kin»  arc  prejented  to  it  for  final  settlement  that  have  vexed 
nil  form*  of  nociety*  If  it  falls  In  their  solution^  the  last  reason- 
ilblc  experiment  haji  been  tried.  One  by  one,  important  problems, 
thnt  arc  often  >upprc»»ed  or  shifted  by  European  governments, 
Aro  pawned  over  to  n%  for  free  discussion  and  solution.  There  is 
no  country  to  the  wctit  for  us  in  turn  to  relegate  our  unsolved 
<]UCttionft,     Here  U  the  field  of  final  settlement. 

fimi  now  we  are  met  by  n  dangerous,  complicating  influence  in 
the  Vrtut  horde*  of  ignorant  and  degraded  immigrants  who  are 
cormtnnlly  being  landed  on  our  shores.  This  disturbs  the  natural 
ftqulllbrium  of  many  of  the  forces  at  work  In  our  institutions,  and 
notiibly  the  t|uestinn  of  poverty  and  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Ur.  Chnpln  went  on  to  %ay  that  the  character  of  present  immi- 
gmtinn^  ii%  %ho\vn  by  Uie  recent  invcsti;;Ations  of  the  Congrcs- 
iitMial  t'omnii(tt'c  in  New  York,  is  much  worse  than  fonnerly;  and 
hr  c.illrd  ►vttentiou  particubrly  to  the  multitude  of  Italians,  Poles*  j 
Hungiuian.H,  and  Russi  n\  lews  who  have  lately  arrived  in  the 
oouniry.     These  netih  ;  the  large  cities,  where  the  stnig- 

j5)»>  t.ii  viiK^ki,/ncc  J*  A  ncc ;  and  thus  they  tQcrease  the 

\.  tiA\x*  let:  avoid.     As  they  are  also  allowed  I 

ttv 

*i  ns    oi    po\erTy,    T.»r    luc 

i\  ih  ibe  pooresi  classes;  ^ 

ii  ^  importaficc 

V  ,15  pauperism 

il^Kli  ivu  ;  4na;c  kcundity  of  the  vei^  f»^  ^u^  oa  ;bcar| 
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ignorance  concerning  the  best  and  cheapest  food,  especially  for 
young  children.  The  filth  and  discomfort  of  the  poor  in  cities, 
which  can  often  be  easily  removed,  and  the  difficult  subject  of 
housing  the  poor  were  also  considered  by  him.  The  importance 
of  keeping  up  a  home,  even  in  extreme  poverty,  was  insisted  on; 
and  charitable  and  religious  bodies  were  urged  to  give  their  at- 
tention to  this.  Manual  education  was  recommended,  and  the  de- 
fects of  the  public  school  svstem  in  New  V'ork  were  censured, — 
involving  a  great  outlay  of  public  money,  with  no  sufficient  return 
in  educational  results  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  Dr,  Chapin 
concluded  as  follows  ;  — 


It  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  accusations  of  tyranny  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  capital  in 
Tendering  difficult  the  struggle  for  subsktence  among  the  poor. 
Doubtless  much  that  is  said  by  labor  agitatois  on  this  subject  is 
true.  A  large  capital,  selfishly  used  to  control  the  sources  of 
wealth,  and  force  the  price  of  necessary  articles  too  high  and  the 
compensation  for  labor  too  low,  will  greatly  enhance  the  difficulty 
of  gaining  subsistence  for  many  people.  The  question  of  a  right 
form  of  restraint  to  exercise  upon  the  wealth  and  power  enjoyed 
by  individuals  and  corporations,  without  at  the  same  time  restrain- 
ing enterprise  and  great  undertakings,  which  mean  employment  to 
many  people,  is  a  subject  for  the  most  thoughttul  philos0[)hy  and 
the  truest  statesmansbip.  Great  wealth,  in  itself,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  cause  of  poverty. 

The  question  is  here  discussed  from  tlie  angle  which  1  have 
observed  and  thought  upon  it.  Of  course,  it  represents  only  a 
fragment  of  a  great  c|uestion  ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  nevertheless, 
a  fundamental  and  rudimentary  part  of  it.  The  poor  must  pri- 
marily be  helped  to  a  greater  health  and  efficiency.  The  chang- 
ing of  laws  upon  the  statute  book  will  not  give  them  the  ability 
to  profit  by  alterations  that  may  be  made  in  their  favor.  The 
trouble  is,  they  have  not  the  strength  of  will,  forethought,  and 
intellectual  development  to  know  exactly  what  they  want  or  to 
profit  by  what  they  do  get.  If  many  of  their  crude  and  con- 
tradictory demands  were  granted,  their  condition  would  be  worse 
oiT  than  before.  The  first  line  of  improvement  must  be  to  ed- 
ucate, strengthen,  and  elevate,  with  the  confident  hope  that  the 
sociology  of  the  future  will  devise  means,  while  this  preliminary 
question  is  being  worked  out,  for  a  more  equable  distribution  of 
wealth.  No  uncertain  philosophy  is  needed  in  this  work.  Any 
one  and  every  one  can   engage   in  it,  whatever  their  station  or 
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bvtlHItp  so   lOQf   t 
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Dr.  Ftrcs  Bftrto«. — Tboie  of  as  vfia 
know  fioir  weH  Dr.  Chaptn  h»  staled  the  facts  rdiadng  to  i 
|p0f  ■?  %^#*fri«  to  iDt  ttat  like  straggle  for  saMstenoe  csaa  be  gneatfy 
am  by  mote  iostrocdoo,  and  by  cma^  aore  ixtsanciioo  Up 

Mr  *^ij#/^ /.//-/^  It  was  p^i**"  "'"».^are  aofi  aJBazcmeoc  that  I  list* 
efied  to  an  able  waman  ^  isi  winter  before  a  labor  o^ai^ 

liMilon  ID  New  Yoric*  Snc  imi  lh  a  great  many  quotatioos  fnscn 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Jobn  Stoart  Mill.  At  tbe  edd  of  ber  lecture, 
*j  very  bright  working-woman  got  up  and  said,  ^^No  doobi  y<m 
know  a  great  deal,  but  tc  would  take  me  two  oiootbs  to  tell  yoo 
wlut  yon  do  m^f  know  about  us,"^  Mo3t  of  us  think  it  would  t^ke 
a  great  deal  longer  Fl-w  know  how  lo  reach  th&e  peopk;.  The 
iiri^gla  wUI  bt  tessencd  when  me  have  rational  education.  I  am 
KOing  to  say  a  bold  thing,  that  I  am  glad  when  any  one  attacks 
the  public  schools.  1  am  going  to  do  it  myself  when  I  have  more 
courage:  Hut  it  is  a  waste  of  life  and  material  to  carry  them  on 
as  they  arc  managed  now.  So,  when  Dr  Chapin  raised  his  voice, 
I  wan  delighted ;  and  1  hope  he  will  go  on  in  the  same  way,  arous- 
ing popular  opinion  on  this  subject.  When  science  has  triumphed 
a  Utile  more,  and  wc  can  have  food  thoroughly  nourishing  and 
within  the  reach  of  these  poverty-stricken  people,  the  struggle  for 
iub»l»tence  will  be  lesn  than  it  is  now,  I  think  Dr,  Chaptn 's 
paper  descrvcn  our  gratiiude. 

Prfifc;*Hor  Wavj.amd. —  It  h  rather  an  inference  from  what  Dr, 
Chapin  hiis  »uid  thai  there  is  a  pauper  class  beyond  instruction, 
bey  find  elevutitig,  beyorul  improving.  This  class  must  be  sup- 
jvfjrtL'd  by  the  Stale.  The  only  logical,  humane  mode  of  dealing 
wiih  tUctn  l.H  to  give  them  relief  within  almshouses,  separating  the 
sexCH.  Out  door  relief,  permitting  them  to  add  with  appalling  fre- 
quency Xo  il)L'  tnimber  of  their  own  class,  is  a  source  of  pauperism, 
crime,  and  drunkenness,  and  is  the  most  stupid  blunder  which  any 
gnvernmcnt  can  make.  To  shut  these  people  up  in  the  almshouse 
MD  long  tts  they  live  is  the  only  solution  of  this  phase  of  the 
que^tifin. 

Mr,  Sanborn  closed  the  discussion  by  saying  that  there  has 
been  in  the  immigration  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  a  great 
!mt>rovement  in  the  earning  capacity  of  those  coming  over, — 
from  Ireland,  for  instance.  They  are  better  physically  and  morally. 
Kroin  other  countries,  this  docs  not  always  hold  good.  New  coun- 
tries  have  been  introduced  into  the  stream  of  immigration,  and  it 
Is  now  sio  n\lxed  that  it  is  really  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is 
better  or  wotse  than  in  former  years.  It  is  better  in  some  re- 
sptH  t^,  worse  in  others.  My  opinion  is  that  the  present  mass  is  of 
a  higher  quality  than  twenty-five  years  aj 
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On  motion,  Miss  Agnes  Lambert,  of  Clapham,  England,  was 
made  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Association. 

The  resolutions  which  had  been  introduced  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion were  taken  up  in  the  evening,  and  passed,  as  follows :  — 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  this 
Association,  to  draw  ap  a  suitable  resolution,  indicative  of  the  sense  of  this 
body,  upon  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  demand  on  the  part  of  our  medical  institu- 
tions for  a  more  thorough  general  education  antecedent  to  the  study  of  medicine ; 
suggesting  the  adoption  of  entrance  examinations  for  those  candidates  not  pos- 
sessing a  collegiate  or  university  degree,  and  furthermore  urging  our  Medical 
Colleges  so  to  extend  the  course  of  study  and  increase  their  facilities  that  the 
standard  of  scholarship  may  be  on  a  par  with  like  institutions  abroad. 

Resolved^  That  the  same  committee  draw  a  resolution  which  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  respective  States,  urging  the  necessity  of 
formulating  more  stringent  laws  to  guard  against  the  further  incorporation  of 
bodies  unqualified  to  properly  teach  the  science  of  medicine,  and  to  take  such 
steps  that  all  the  incorporated  medical  colleges  be  subject  to  a  State  supervi- 
sion as  to  their  methods  and  the  standard  of  instruction. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the  American 
Medical  Association. 


in.    PAPERS   OF   THE   FINANCE   AND   SOCIAL 
ECONOMY   DEPARTMENTS 


I.    ADDRESS   OF  THE   CHAIRMAN,   MR.    F.   B.   SANBORN, 
OF   CONCORD,   MASS. 

Fhtday,  September  7,  rSSS. 

Ladies  and  Gentkmcn^—  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Department,  Mr.  W.  L.  Trenholm,  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  it  falls  to  me  to  preside  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  twc 
Departments,  of  Finance  and  Social  Economy,  which  will  conside^ 
the  reports  presented  by  a  Special  Committee,  appointed  a  yea 
ago.  This  Committee  was  charged  with  the  laborious  duty  of  col- 
lecting information  for  the  Association,  and  for  an  international 
Conference  at  Paris,  concerning  the  Provident  Institutions  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  attended  to  some  part  of  this  immense  task, 
and  to-day  will  present,  by  several  of  its  members,  reports  on  Sav- 
ings Banks  in  general  (by  Mr.  John  F,  Townsend),  on  School 
Savings  Banks  (by  Mr,  J,  H,  Thiry),  on  Life  Insurance  (by  the 
Secretary^  of  the  Committee),  on  Co-operative  Building  Associa 
tions  (by  the  whole  Committee  and  by  Messrs.  Seymour  Dexteb 
J.  W.  Jenks,  and  C.  F.  Southard),  and  on  the  Provident  Institu 
lions  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  (by  Mr,  R.  T.  Hill  of 
Texas).  Reports  on  other  subjects,  which  were  expected  fron 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  and  Rev.  O.  C.  McCul 
loch,  have  been  prevented  from  reaching  us  by  the  illness  of 
gentlemen  or  by  other  causes.  But  what  we  shall  present  will 
furnish  matter  for  a  full  discussion  of  facts  and  principles, 
as  will  suffice  for  this  session,  and  may  prepare  the  way  for  a  more 
comprehensive  report  next  year. 

I  shall  not  need  to  dir<?ct  your  attention  to  the  facts  and  princ 
pies  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Townsend,  since  the  importance 
of  his  subject  is  well  known,  and  his  own  acquaintance  with  it 
exceeds  that  of  any  member  of  our  Association.  In  respect  to  Mr. 
Thiry  and  his  topic,  which  is  less  familiar  to  us,  I  may  say  that 
France  alone  has  many  schools  —  estimated  by  Mr.  Thirj^  himseli 
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a  Frenchman  born,  at  25,000  —  in  which  the  pupils  are  depositing 
their  little  savings  according  to  this  system ;  and  these  now  aggre- 
gate 2,500,000  francs,  or  $600,000.  England,  under  the  lead  of  Miss 
Agnes  Lambert  and  other  philanthropists,  is  imitating  the  example 
of  France  ;  and  in  these  countries,  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  the  School 
Savings  Banks  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  national  authorities. 
In  America,  we  must  substitute  State  for  national  authority  in  such 
matters ;  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  successful  experi- 
ment inaugurated  by  Mr.  Thiry  in  New  York,  and  already  going 
on  in  four  or  five  other  States,  will  be  tried  by  philanthropists  all 
over  our  land. 

Circumstances  have  prevented  the  Committee  from  preparing 
a  report  worthy  of  the  subject  concerning  that  great  American 
provident  institution  everywhere  known  as  Life  Insurance,  but 
the  information  we  offer  will  probably  be  new  to  some  of  the 
audience.  Concerning  those  little  democracies  of  financiering  and 
investment,  the  Co-operative  Savings  Fund  and  Building  Loan 
Associations,  we  offer  much  that  is  new,  and  perhaps  present  for 
the  first  time  a  view  and  estimate  of  these  institutions  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Judge  Dexter  will  also  lay  before  us  the 
true  theory  and  practice  of  these  associations,  which  are  now 
spreading  with  unprecedented  rapidity  throughout  the  land ;  and 
Mr.  Hill  will  show  how  much  they  are  needed  and  what  they  are 
doing  in  the  South-west. 

Dr.  Wayland,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been  investigating  the 
Hebrew  charities,  will  add  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  Provi- 
dent Institutions  of  that  race  and  religion  among  our  fellow- 
citizens. 


2.     SAVINGS   BANKS    IN   THE  UNITED   STATES. 


BY  JOHN    P,   TOWNSEND,    OF   NEW   YORK. 

The  first  Savings  Bank  ever  incorporated  under  authority  of 
law  was  located  at  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1816,  only  seventy-two  years  ago.  The  system 
took  root  in  Massachusetts  and  quickly  extended  into  neighbor- 
ing Slates.  The  good  results  from  a  few  dollars  then  wisely  in- 
vested induced  other  communities  to  follow,  and  the  experiment 
of  1816  became  the  great  system  of  1888.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  desire  to  aid  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  other  respects, 
and  to  direct  investments  in  proper  channels,  one  of  the  early 
savings  bank  charters  directs  that  deposits  may  be  loaned  to  the 
Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  on  the  security  of  mortgages 
on  its  landed  estate  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent,  of  its  value.  A 
wise  provision  also,  in  a  new  country,  which  requires  all  its  cur* 
rency  capital  to  be  available,  and  its  money  kept  in  circulation, 
permitted  temporary  deposits  on  interest  in  incorporated  deposit 
and  discount  banks.  Another  clause  required  all  the  profits  to  be 
annually  divided  among  depositors  (no  accumulation  of  a  surplus 
fund  being  required) ;  and  so  jealous  was  the  legislature  in  guard- 
ing against  the  entailment  of  a  doubtful  system  that  trustees  were 
required  to  report  to  it  once  in  three  years  the  amount  of  un- 
claimed deposits  and  interest  on  hand,  with  the  names  also  of 
depositors  who  within  twelve  months  prior  had  drawn  no  div- 
idend. 

Some  of  the  early  restrictions  were  in  due  time  removed  :  de- 
partments were  created  in  many  of  the  States  under  whose  super- 
vision savings  banks  are  subjected,  and  to  whom  they  report  with 
full  details  of  their  operations  and  investments.  Thus,  stone  by 
stone,  the  foundations  of  the  great  system  were  laid,  which  has  so 
rapidly  expanded  to  its  present  proportions. 

The  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  em- 
braced within  24  parallels  of  latitude  and  58  degrees  of  longitude 
(excluding  Alaska),  a  stretch  of  country*  under  one  general  gov* 
emment  nearly  1,700   English  miles  from  north   to    south,  and 
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more  than  4,000  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  has  an  area  of  5,604,- 
000  square  miles,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  eighteen  times  larger  rhan  the  territory  of  France. 
It  is  divnded  into  thirty-eight  States  or  Commonwealths,  each  of 
which  within  its  own  boundaries  is  practically  sovereign,  makes  its 
own  laws  and  administers  justice.  Besides  these  States  there  are 
ten  Territories,  the  common  property  of  the  nation,  which,  untili 
they  are  admitted  as  States,  are  under  the  control  of  the  general 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  population  of  the  country 
is  upwards  of  60,000,000,  descended  from  every  nation  of  the 
habitable  globe ;  but  the  great  majority  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  ex- 
tractioo.  They  live  together  under  equal  laws,  a  compact  nation, 
loyal  to  a  common  ilag. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  each  State  are  formed  subject  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  that,  while  the  principle 
is  the  same  in  each,  they  difiPer  in  many  essential  particulars,  toj 
attain  a  common  end,  the  well-being  of  the  people.     The  savings* 
banks  in  tlie  United   States  are  operated  under  State  authority  : 
none  are  required  to  report  to  the  Congress  or  to  any  official  o£j 
the  United  Slates.     Many  of  the  States  have  no  savings  banks,| 
tiut  all  have  banks  of  some  sort.     The  management  of  the  former 
liffers  in   each:  some  are   operated   under  general   laws,  others^ 
under   special  charters,  some  report   to  Stale  officials,  others  to 
Slate  legislatures,  others  again  to  iht;  body  of  corporators    only. 
Hence,  a  great  difficulty  arises  in  obtaining  exact  information  con- 
cerning them,  but  from  that  accessible  this  paper  is  prepared. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  an  official  of  the  United 
States,  reported  to  Congress,  Dec.  i,  1887,  that  he  had  ob- 
tained through  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  in  19  States  and 
Territories  information,  official  and  unofficial,  concerning  684  sav- 
ings banks,  of  which  593  have  no  capital  and  91   report  capital 

counting  to  $10,090,866.  The  aggregate  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  the  684  savings  banks  is  $126,900,243,  and  their  aggre- 
gate deposits  amount  to  $1,235,736,069  ;  the  number  ol  depositors 
is  not  given.  Statistics  for  Treasury  purposes,  of  assets  and  liabil- 
ities, is  all  that  the  law  of  Congress  required  ;  but,  as  savings- 
bank  statistics,  the  number  of  banks  and  the  amount  of  deposits 
given  by  the  Comptroller  are  misleading.  Many  of  the  bankjJ 
reporting  to  him  arc  not  true  savings  banks;  their  deposits  belonp' 
largely  to  capitalists ;  the  institutions  are  organized  for  the  profit 
of  stockholders,  and  have  none  of  the  characteristics  of  benev> 
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olence,  r»or  do  they  pretend  to  have  any,  unless  the  mUl^ 
naine  they  have  assumed  may  be  so  construed,     A  savings 
a  benevolent  institution^  without  capital,  managed  by  trustees  ^lil 
out  salar>',  in  the  interest  of  depositors  only,  to  whom  profits  ar€ 
paid,  or  for  wliose  benefit   they   are   accumulated   and   reser\*ed^ 
The  trustees  cannot  borrow  its  money  or  be  in  any  way  personal!) 
benefued  except  one  serves  as  an  officer  and  devotes  his  time  to" 
the  details  of  management,  when  he  may  receive  a  fixed  salary. 

The  administration  and  methods  of  business  have  been  fully 
set  forth  in  the  reports  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  to  ihfl 
Universal  Congress  held  in  Paris  in  the  years  1878  and  1883, 

The  funds  are  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  United  Stated 
government,  in  those  of  the  various  States  or  Commonwealths^  ill 
the  bonds  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  in  mortgage  loans  on 
landed  property,  in  the  slocks  and  bonds  of  dividend-paying  railJ 
roads,  in  the  stock  of  national  banks,  in  the  slock  and  bonds 
land  mortgage  companies,*  on  all  of  which  they  may  also  make 
loans.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  investments  in  many  of  the 
foregoing  securities  are  limited  to  a  certain  per  cent,  of  th^ 
deposits.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  investments  are  not  per- 
mitted in  railroad,  bank  and  land  mortgage  company  securities. 

Savings  b.inks  are  in  full  operation  in  ten  States  of  the  United 
States,  and  partially  so  in  three  others,  viz. :  Maine,  New  Ham): 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Nei 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota.     These    thirteen   States  have   630  banks,  3,405,958 

*  The  Western  bud  morlg^fe  ooinpanie*  are  sn  idaptntion  to  American  pnctioc  of  BUriag't 
•y«l«fii  of  Iftud  er«dif.  which  ht»  been  e«ubh«hed  on  »  Urge  ac^te  in  GcmnAQy  and  RuitlA  lor 
more  ihAti  «  hundred  yean.     In  iSja  the  celebftled  fiit*nder.  WoLOW!iJCi,  iniroductrd  the  tfilan 
into  Kr^nce,  and  tnmtcd  wlv»t  i«  ttow  the  Credit  Fancier  d«  Friinc^.     The  object  of  these  Inititift^ 
iii>n»  in  the  United  Suit*  it  to  bring  the  We»iem  borrower  and  the  Extern  lender  t<^cechef'' 
Ttie  mod*  at  band  uauet  mAy  be  that  briefly  de»cnbed:  A  mmt^«Ke  co-mpatiy  wtih «  paid  mp 
(Ni»h  (TApltJil  ot^  uy,  nne  roillioo  dcktlan  depotttt  with  a  triut  comi^any  in  New  York  (a  distiactty 
nepArale  corpuiaiiuii)  a  number  of  inortgiges  which  it  hat  t^kcu  upon  ^and  to  the  ejcteotr  ol  not 
^^^.  4  1..  —  ......     .f  iij  vaiue,  vurytQK  tn  amouMA  from  a  few  hundred  lo  «  few  ihouiackd  dotian 

r.<  >n>t,  My<  f  too.ooot  with  the  notes  of  the  montptgmm  oafTcspondinig  ia  Msomil 

U  J      ,  niicrett  «rid  payable  wkth  the  mc»rt(a^e»  in  from  cue  to  6f«  feArv  logctlKr 

«lth  niScial  oeniiicaiea  of  title  lo  the  land  mortjta^ed,  al»o  tta  r«wn   debenture   bonds  ol  equal 
aCfifeK*tc.    After  exaiuinattoni  and  irerificaiion,  the  trust  company  certifies  on  each  debenture  booA 
that  the  marinafiei  are   held  tti  it«  poaac««)on  as  aecuniy  for  their  repayment*  when  iKey 
retMmed  X<n  the  monifAfe  CDiBpanx  which  offeri  them  for  sale.     The  debenture  bpnds  bear  ait  {ii 
cent,  tnt«re«t«  i^ayabtt?  *eifii-4finuany  in  New  York,  and  are  due  tn  ten  ^'car^,  whh  an  opcioa  to  t 
cnmpattXi  (»n  nuUce  givetii  of  repaymcui  aiter  i^v^  )>e«r«.     It  iDy  of  ibe  hypo(hecat(Mf  i 
are  paid  ckS  before  the  btukda  mattire,  tliey  are  replaced  either  by  ca4i  depijsited  wrtb  the  tntfl' 
etmpAiiy  or  by  other  MOrqp^^  ol  «l  l««il  equal  value.     The  aecnrtty  nf  the  biayer  ol  deWttlitrc 
bondacufia^u  of  (l»e  land  noripigfdt  tint  a«tea  of  the  inort|ii«c<>ra,  «ud  ih«  capitAi  ami  1 
Ha  tfocklwMAn  for  a«  e^eal  AtiMrant  in  addlilioQ  of  tl(«  mostx^S*  cum|««y 
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depositors,*  with  $1,202,295,034.63  on  deposit,  averaging  $382.35 
to  each  depositor.  The  surplus  and  undivided  profits  amount  to 
$124,814,345.22,  and  their  total  assets  to  $1,328,070,161.92.  They 
paid  to  depositors  the  past  year  dividends  of  more  than  $43,000,- 
000. 
Their  investments  consist  of  — 

Mortgages  on  landed  property, $450,698,624.00 

United  States  bonds 218,276,620.69 

State,  city,  county,  town,  and  village  bonds,     .     .     .  270,507,787.63 
Railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  bank  stock,  and  other 

securities, 3'4»744,42373 

Cash  on  hand,  in  banks,  and  on  demand  loans,    .    .  73,842,705.87 

$1,328,070,161.92 

A  table  giving  statistical  information  for  each  State  is  herewith 
presented.  The  population  of  the  States  in  which  the  savings 
banks  are  located  is  23,673,100,  and  the  average  deposit  per  capita 
of  population  is  $50.79.  The  largest  average  per  capita  in  any  of 
the  States  is  in  the  smallest  one  in  population  and  territorial 
extent,  viz.,  Rhode  Island,  which,  with  a  population  of  326,200  and 
a  depositing  population  of  120,144,  has  an  average  deposit  j)er 
capita  of  $169.72,  or  $460.81  to  each  depositor.  The  largest  city, 
New  York,  with  a  population  of  1,600,000,  has  699,510  depositors, 
with  a  deposit  of  $283,350,552,  an  average  per  capita  of  $177.09, 
or  $405.07  to  each  depositor.  They  received  $9,339,163  in  divi- 
dends the  past  year.  The  smallest  average  deposit  j)er  capita  is  in 
Wisconsin,  which  has  a  population  of  1,534,500  and  but  one  bank, 
with  a  total  deposit  of  $32,648.88,  belonging  to  821  depositors,  an 
average  of  .02  cents  j)er  capita  for  the  whole  State. 

*  Although  the  amount  which  a  person  may  depont  in  a  tingle  bank  is  limited  by  law,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  banks  in  which  one  may  make  deposits,  so  that  there  are  no  data  to 
prove  the  actual  number  of  individual  depositors.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  a  considerable 
per  cent,  have  accounts  in  more  than  one  bank. 
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Besides  savings  banks  there  are  in  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories,  say,  5,600  national  and  State  banks  and  private  bankers, 
with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $806,000,000  and  deposits  of  $2,100,000,- 
000,  with  most  of  which  small  deposits  are  made.  It  is  pure  con- 
jecture to  estimate  what  part  of  these  deposits  should  be  classed 
as  savings ;  but  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  gives  official 
and  unofficial  returns  of  the  deposits  in  so-called  savings  banks, 
of  which  we  have  taken  fw  account,  as  $100,037,406;  and,  if  the 
amount  of  savings  deposits  in  these  should  be  estimated  at  three- 
fourths,  or,  say,  $77,000,000,  and  the  savings  deposits  with  na- 
tional  and  State  banks  and  private  bankers  in  the  thirtyiive 
remaining  States  and  Territories  at  $320,000,000  (which  is  perhaps 
within  the  true  amount),  we  shall  have  a  total  savings  deposit 
in  the  country  of  $1,500,000,000.  But  this  amount  seems  small 
for  a  country  which  affords  the  facilities  for  accumulation  which 
the  United  States  possesses,  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
number  of  life  insurance  and  co-operative  building  loan  com- 
panies in  which  savings  are  invested,  the  easy  terms  and  cheap 
prices  at  which  land  can  be  purchased  in  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories^  and  the  moderate  amount  of  capital  required  for  starting 
business  on  one's  own  account.  All  these  absorb  savings  that  would 
be  directed  into  savings  banks,  and  perhaps  hinder  their  incor- 
poration in  States  where  none  exist.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  10 
cities  like  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  where  savings 
banks  have  been  in  operation  the  longest,  and  where  the  number 
of  depositors  is  greatest,  the  masses  of  the  people  are  the  most 
law-abiding ;  and,  although  anarchists  and  socialists  from  abroad 
have  lately  come  among  the  foreign-born  population,  to  incite  to 
riot  and  resistance  to  law,  the  voice  of  public  opinion  has  been 
almost  unanimously  against  them,  causing  their  arrest  and  indict- 
ment on  the  first  breach  of  the  peace,  followed  by  trial  and  im- 
prisonment, which  has  completely  frustrated  their  attempts  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  government.  While  in  places  like  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee,  having  no  savings  banks,  this  class  of  people, 
with  evil  designs,  have  influenced  ** fellows  of  the  baser  sort"  u> 
riot ;  and  together  they  committed  murders,  which  were  punished 
by  the  judicial  execution  of  five  persons  and  the  life  imprisonment 
of  others*  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  claiming  too  much  to  say 
that  savings  banks  have  demonstrated  that  accumulations  in  them 
of  capital  by  the  masses,  whose  trustees  largely  invest  in  property 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  banks  and  In  the  bonded  debts  of  the  Com- 
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monweallhs  and  of  the  United  States,  influence  the  depositors  to 
become  more  useful  and  peaceable  citizens;  for  they  conecily 
reason  that  the  safety  of  their  deposits  and  the  certainly  of  divi- 
lends  depend  primarily  on  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  main- 
ienance  of  order. 

In  some  States,  their  savings  banks  are  required  only  to  set 
aside  a  small  percentage  of  earnings  to  meet  contingencies :  others 
annually  divide  nearly  all  the  net  earnings  ;  and  a  disposition  to 
declare  large  dividends  is  too  general,  which  Slate  oflicials  contend 
against,  it  being  a  weakness  of  mankind  10  take  optimistic  views 
of  the  future  and  to  make  little  provision  for  reverses,  which  are 
almost  certain  periodically  to  occur. 

New  York,  called  the  Empire  Slate,  has  the  largest  banks  and 
the  greatest  deposits.  Its  experience,  also,  is  the  ripest,  on  which 
its  general  savings-bank  law  is  founded.  It  was  enacted  after  its 
banks  had  passed  through  many  trials  and  tribulations,  and  is  the 
model  of  the  country,  Down  to  May,  1875,  all  of  Ihcni  had 
special  charters  which  were  unlike  in  their  provisions  and  powers. 
In  that  year,  a  commission  of  experts  prepared  the  present  law^ 
which  was  enacted  by  the  legislature,  to  which  all  the  banks  were 
required  to  conform  ;  and  its  success  has  been  marvellous.  The 
badly  managed  banks  have  been  weeded  out  or  brought  to  a 
higher  standard.  Under  it,  investments  are  restricted  to  first- 
class  securities,  individual  deposits  are  not  permitted  to  accurau- 
lale  beyond  $3,000,  ordmary  dividends  must  not  exceed  five  per 
cent,  per  annum,  a  surplus  fund  in  each  bank  must  be  gradually 
accumulated  until  it  reaches  fifteen  per  cent,  of  its  deposits,  esti- 
mating securities  that  are  worth  it  at  par  and  others,  if  any,  at 
their  market  value,  after  that  any  excess  earned  is  to  be  divided 
once  in  three  years  among  the  depositors.  Already  the  surplus 
in  the  oldest  and  best  managed  institutions  has  reached  six  to 
eight  per  cent.,  after  paying  semi-annual  dividends  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  past  thirteen  years. 

Other  States  have  recognized  the  wisdom  of  this  advanced  leg- 
islation, and  are  gradually  adopting  its  most  prominent  features 
as  experience  points  out  the  necessity*  In  a  republic  like  the 
United  Stales,  if  laws  are  not  at  first  scientifically  perfect,  it  is 
usually  because  experience  hns  not  demonstrated  their  defects; 
but,  once  the  necessity  of  amendment  is  clearly  shown,  the  power 
of  public  opinion  is  brought  10  bear,  then  the  tendency  is,  not 
that  justice  shall  be  done  in  the  future^  but  that  the  transgressions 
of  the  past  shall  be  atoned. 
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New  York  State  has  125  banks,  with  1,325,062  depositors  anc 
$505^017,751  on  deposit,  which  is  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  depos- 
itors and  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  deposits  in  aJl  the  savings 
banks ;  while  the  population  does  not  greatly  exceed  one-fifth  that 
of  the  thirteen  States.  These  banks  have  seventeen  per  cent,  sur- 
plus  and  undivided  profits,  estimating  securities  at  their  market 
value.  They  paid  in  dividends  to  depositors  about  4i7tOoo,ooo 
the  past  year,  and  their  total  increase  in  resources  in  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  $243,732,549, 

The  average  cost  per  annum  for  the  care  of  each  acccount  is 
$1.23,  or  ^  of  I  per  cent,  to  total  deposit  It  has  also  the  larg- 
est individual  bank  in  the  world,  viz, :  — 

The  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  which  has  106,303  depositors^  $44,- 
621,033.64  on  deposit,  with  a  surplus  of  more  than  twenty  per 
cent.,  estimating  securities  at  their  market  value,  or  9J  per  cent,, 
estimating  them  at  par.  It  is  also  the  largest  creditor  of  the  govern- 
ment among  the  savings  banks,  and  owns  $22,000,000  United  States 
4,  4i,  and  6  per  cent,  bonds,  which  are  worth  in  the  market  $27,342,- 
390,  Its  gross  income  is  4.97  per  cent,  of  its  deposits,  its  expense 
of  management  is  Jt  of  i  per  cent.,  it  pays  interest,  semi-annually, 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  deposits  from  S5  to  $3,000, 
which  have  been  in  the  bank  at  least  three  months  prior  to  Janu- 
ary and  July  ist,  and  has  paid  to  depositors  since  its  incorporation 
in  May,  1834,  $37,758,326.53  in  fifty- four  years.  It  has  one  account 
in  the  bank  now  drawing  interest  which  was  opened  in  1842,  more 
than  forty-five  years  ago;  and  there  are  1,933  accounts  now  draw- 
ing interest  which  have  been  open  iw^enty  years  or  more.  It  has 
added  nearly  i  per  cent,  lo  its  surplus  fund  the  past  year.  It  em- 
ploys 19  clerks  and  6  other  employees,  and  had  218,379  transactions 
with  depositors  in  the  year,  averaging  728  for  each  working  day. 

The  average  expense  of  savings-bank  management  in  all  the 
thirteen  States  is  less  than  J  of  i  per  cent.,  the  average  interest 
paid  is  nearly  4  per  cent.  In  the  six  New  England  States  the 
average  is  greater  than  4  per  cent.  In  Vermont  it  was  4^  per  cent., 
and  in  Rhode  Island  4^^^  P^^  ^^^^t.  was  paid  in  1887.  The  trus- 
tees who  manage  these  institutions,  and  under  whose  direction 
these  good  results  are  achieved,  are  men  of  affairs,  who,  besides 
managing  their  private  business,  meet  once  a  month  as  a  board  of 
trustees :  many  of  them  serve  on  committees,  weekly  and  sometimes 
daily.  In  making  investments  and  in  general  management,  they 
assume  all  the  liability  of  trustees,  and  the  laws  and  public  opinion 
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hold  them  to  the  most  rigid  accountability.  Probably  no  position 
under  the  laws  is  as  closely  looked  after,  and  any  dereliction  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office  is  impartially  punished.  All  these 
duties  are  performed  by  the  thousands  of  trustees  without  profit  to 
themselves,  and  solely  as  acts  of  benevolence,  in  order  that  oihers 
less  gifted  may  profit  and  become  belter  and  happier  citizens. 

TAXES, 

The  savings  banks  of  the  New  England  States  and  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey  pay  a  small  tax  on  deposits,  which  is  not  burden- 
some. The  New  York  banks,  being  restricted  to  the  class  of 
investments,  generally  free  from  taxation,  which  pay  a  smaller  rate 
of  interest,  are  practically  freed  from  all  tajc  except  upon  their 
real  estate. 

The  policy  in  the  thirteen  Stales  is  to  encourage  savings  and 
foster  good  habits  among  the  people ;  for  they  are  found  to  be  a 
good  police  regulation,  a  saving  in  the  tax  to  support  paupers, 
and  an  economy  in  the  maintenance  of  prisons.  The  remission  of 
tax  on  the  savings  of  the  poorer  class  assists  to  solve  an  ecoiTomic 
problem,  and,  if  we  had  a  native-born  population  only,  the  system 
would  be  almost  perfect ;  but  we  receive  immigrants  from  all  the 
world  (except  China),  and  many  of  a  lawless  class,  who  are  syste- 
matic transgressors*  Still  the  **  Republic  "  has  been  able  to  bear 
the  strain,  for  our  government  teaches  self-respect  and  the  true 
dignity  of  manhood;  but  its  task  is  weaiisome  in  dealing  with  a 
class  which  has  lately  arrived,  and  resort  has  been  had  to  extreme 
measures  to  demonstrate  that  liberty  is  not  license. 

SCHOOL   SAVIKGS    BANKS, 

It  is  gratif)dng  to  report  that  this  useful  branch  of  the  general 
system  is  at  last  in  successful  operation  in  thirty-fu'e  schools  in  five 
different  States  of  the  United  Slates. 

In  one  srnall  city  in  the  Stale  of  New  V'ork,  seven  out  of  nine 
public  schools  have  welUmanaged  banks.  They  have  met  with 
hearty  approval  and  support  in  all  places  where  they  are  known^ 
and  they  promise  as  beneficial  results  to  communities  as  similar 
banks  in  Europe.  For  several  years  they  have  had  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  of  influential  maga- 
zines, and  writers  on  Savings  Banks*  The  author  of  this  paper 
has  advocated  their  adoption  in  many  published  articles  and  books 
§ince  1875,  and  it  seems  an  anomaly  that  an  enterprising  people 
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should  have  so  long  delayed  the  extension  of  a  system  whose  prin- 
ciples they  had  approved  so  thoroughly  for  two  generations  ;  but 
at  last  we  are  assured  that  School  Savings  Banks  will  increase  in 
number  as  their  usefulness  is  demonstrated. 

POSTAL   SAVINGS    BAKRS. 

The  establishment  of  Postal  Savings  Banks  has  been  advocated 
by  benevolent  men  for  the  reason  that  in  many  States  no  special 
provision  is  made  for  the  safe  keeping  of  small  amounts  accumu- 
lated by  the  industrious  poor.  It  has  been  suggested  that  every 
money-order  post-office,  of  which  there  are  8,089,  besides  no 
money-order  stations,  should  be  indicated  as  a  place  of  deposit* 
Now,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  offices  are  located  only 
in  large  towns  and  cities,  where  national  banks  or  bankers  arc 
already  located,  and  that  no  postal  deposit  places  are  suggested  or 
practical  in  villages  and  other  sparsely  populated  districts  where 
they  are  needed  most  of  all,  and  also  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  no  use  for  money  in  its  treasury,  which  is  now 
overflowing  with  an  enormous  surplus  collected  by  unnecessary 
taxation.  The  national  revenue  from  taxation  is  about  a  hundred 
million  dollars  per  annum  in  excess  of  its  requirements,  and  the 
unexpended  surplus  on  hand  is  $125,000,000. 

The  country*  is  now  agitated  as  to  its  proper  disposal,  and  is 
seeking  for  means  to  prevent  further  accumulations.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  situation  would  be  further  complicated  in  casting 
about  for  investment  for  other  millions  to  earn  interest  for  deposi- 
tors and  pay  the  expense  of  the  system,  which  alone  would  cost 
one-half  to  five-eighths  of  one  per  cent.»  besides  the  loss  in  exchange 
to  pay  drafts  at  points  far  distant  from  places  of  deposit*  Many 
towns,  also,  would  suffer  inconvenience  and  loss  in  being  drained 
of  their  currency  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  by  the  transmission 
of  deposits  to  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  example  of  other 
countries  has  no  bearing  on  our  case,  the  conditions  not  being  at 
all  similar :  instead  of  incurring  a  national  debt,  we  are  paying  off 
the  one  we  have,  and  in  all  probability  will  soon  set  the  example 
of  a  nation  freed  from  its  trammels.  No  sufficient  reason  seems  to 
exist  for  us  to  assume  this  additional  responsibility.  Our  govern- 
ment does  not  support  the  people,  the  people  support  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  should  not  be  taxed  for  the  benelit  of  a  few,  tt 
seems  unwise,  therefore*  to  establish  a  system  liere  which  for  other 
peoples  under  opposite  conditions  and  governments  may  be  most 
wise  and  dutiful. 
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It  requires  no  capital  to  start  a  savings  bank.  Men  of  honesty 
and  good  judgment  reside  in  every  community,  and  would  act  as 
trustees  if  the  duty  was  fairly  laid  before  them.  Every  State  has 
s6me  kind  of  proi)erty,  known  to  its  inhabitants  to  be  good  secu- 
rity, in  which  deposits  might  be  invested  and  on  which  loans  could 
be  made.  If  savings  banks  are  desirable,  the  material  is  at  hand 
with  which  to  begin  them  ;  and  under  a  general  law,  similar  to  that 
of  New  York,  their  success  would  be  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 


3,     CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING  ASSOCIATIONS, 

A    RKPORT    FROM     THE    SPECIAL    COMMrTTEE    ON    PROVIDENT   INSTI- 
TUTIONS,  READ   AT  SARATOGA   SEPT,   7,    iSSS,  BV  F.    B. 
SANitORN,    SECRETARY   OF   THE   COMMITTEE, 

This  subject  is  no  new  one  to  members  of  the  Social  Science 
Association.  It  was  first  brought  to  our  notice  in  1874  by  the  late 
Josiah  Quincy,  of  Boston,  who  wrote  copiously  on  the  questions 
involved,  in  that  year  and  in  1875-76 ;  and  it  was  investigated  by 
comniittces  of  our  Social  Economy  department  from  1874  to  1879, 
Our  first  publication  of  the  facts  collected  (in  a  report  made  by 
Robert  Treat  Paine  and  the  late  John  Ayres,  at  our  Detroit  gen- 
eral meeting,  in  May»  1875)  attracted  much  notice,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  investigations  by  societies  and  individuals. 
Our  Association  continued  the  matter  by  a  paper  read  at  the 
Brighton  meeting  of  the  British  Social  Science  Association  in  Oc- 
tober, 1875  ;  by  an  extended  report  read  at  our  Boston  meeting  of 
January,   1876;  by  several   papers  (which   were   published)   and 

discussion  at  our  Philadelphia  meeting  in  June,  1876;  and, 
Inally,  by  reports  at  the  Boston  and  Cincinnati  meetings  of  our 
JUlOciation  in  1S78.  At  this  last-named  meeting,  the  facts  con- 
cerning co-operative  building  associations  in  Cincinnati  were  ascer- 
tained»  as  they  had  been  ascertained  and  made  public  for  PhiUv 
dclphia  in  1^75-76.  Philadelphia  was  the  first  breeding-ground 
of  these  associations  in  America,  They  were  introduced  there,  in 
a  suburb  of  that  city,  about  1831,  and  by  1874  had  increased 
In  number  to  at  least  400 ;  while  they  had  also  spread  into  Nci 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  and  from  Maryland  had  been  trausplantc 
into  Ohio»  but  with  a  system  of  management  in  some  respects 
very  unlike  that  of  the  Philadelphia  associations.  In  Cincinti 
in  May,  1S78,  we  found  there  were  at  least  15,000  members 
these  building  associations^  paying  in  weekly  not  less  than  $60,- 
000  ;  and  this  had  been  going  on,  and  the  associations  bad 
increasing,  in  spite  of  the  **  hard  times/*  from  1S76  to  187I 
Meantime,  the  building  associations  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mtc 
^n  had  been  suffering  from  these  "  hard  times  "  and  from  certaiii^ 
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defects  in  their  State  laws,  involving  judicial  decisions  unfavorable 
to  the  whole  system. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  and  other  members  of  our  Association,  and  with  the 
hearty  support  of  many  persons  of  small  means,  who  were  desirous 
of  forming  such  organizations,  passed  its  act  of  1877,  defining  and 
regulating  "co-operative  savings  fund  and  loan  associations,"  as 
they  were  briefly  termed  by  Massachusetts  law.  There  had  been 
much  opposition  in  1875-76  to  the  enactment  of  such  a  law,  the 
old  savings  banks  being  fearful  that  these  new  organizations 
would  injure  them ;  but  such  has  not  been  the  result.  Scarcely 
had  the  organic  law  been  passed  —  May  14,  1877  —  when,  in 
July,  1877,  the  first  of  these  corporations  in  Massachusetts  —  the 
"  Pioneer  Co  operative  Bank  "  —  was  established,  with  our  former 
associate,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  as  treasurer,  Mr.  Quincy  as  presi- 
dent, and  D.  Eldredge  as  secretary ;  and  we  now  have  from  these 
two  gentlemen  —  Messrs.  Bradford  and  Eldredge  —  a  report  on 
building  associations  in  Massachusetts,  which  practically  covers 
the  whole  of  New  England,  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  — 

ASSOCIATIONS    IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

In  January,  1879,  Josiah  Quincy,  writing  to  Mr.  Sanborn,  said: 
"  The  co-operative  fund  and  loan  associations  are,  I  think,  fully 
established  in  Massachusetts.  There  are  a  dozen  in  the  State 
that  I  understand  are  doing  well.  The  two  in  Boston  (the  Pio- 
neer and  the  Homestead)  have  nearly  1,000  members,  and  loan 
$5,000  or  $6,000  a  month."  This  was  nearly  ten  years  ago. 
To-day,  Mr.  Eldredge  reports  in  Massachusetts  64  co-operative 
banks,  of  which  13  have  been  organized  since  Oct.  31,  1887. 
The  51  previously  organized  are  reported  by  the  State  Savings 
Bank  Commission  as  having  20,735  members,  an  average  of  400 
each,  with  134,164  shares,  and  assets  amounting  to  $4,211,949. 
The  present  assets  of  the  64  banks  exceed  $5,000,000,  the  yearly 
increase  now  being  nearly  $1,000,000  in  Massachusetts.  Of  these 
64  Massachusetts  building  associations,  the  Pioneer  Co-operative 
Bank  is  the  oldest  and  presumably  the  richest.  On  the  first  of 
April,  1888,  it  had  assets  of  $238,195.68, —  an  increase  during  the 
year  preceding  of  $22,728,  or  more  than  10  per  cent.  Its  receipts 
during  the  year  from  all  sources  were  not  quite  $150,000,  of  which 
more  than  $60,000  was  from  dues  and  fines.     It  had  776  members, 
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^■'  ^55  ihar*               •  70  of  thc*c  were  borrowir                      — 

II  rjre  than                1  of  iJic  whole  number.    Ot                         s 

of  (Uiarei*  upward  of  1,700  originally,  only  36  remain  ouistandtiig ; 

V  '  '       'the  fitfieteenth  series,  issued  in  October,  1887,  595  are 

Of  the  other  63  banks,  about  to  are  in  Boston  ;  and  the  rest  are 
well  dittrihuted  through  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  ^T  '   i- 

M9tUi,  there  being  j   in  VVorceMer,  j  in  Taunton,  2  in  1  r, 

a  In  Hrivcrhill,  and  1  each  in  I^well,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Cam- 
bridge, Chelsea,  Somerville,  Springfield,  Holyoke,  Wesifield,  Filch* 
burg,  Walthnm,  Woburn,  etc.  Scarcely  3  of  the  25  cities  of  Mas- 
^achuselt»  arc  without  such  associations;  while  several  of  tbe 
l«rgf  towns  where  skilled  workmen  are  numerous,  like  Amesbur}% 
Mftrblehend,  Natick,  Plymouth,  Sandwich,  Stoneham,  and  Wakc- 
ficltl,  have  each  one  of  these  bunks.  They  are  now  increasing  in 
minibrr  latter  than  ever  before,  and  seem  to  be  on  a  good  fioancial 
basis  Ami  well  managed  under  a  State  law  so  good  that  it  is  taken 
A%  n  model  In  other  States, 

In  Maine  there  are  to  or  13  of  these  associations,  mostly  organ- 
tied  within  five  years.  In  New  Hampshire  there  are  4,  all  oigan- 
L't'd  since  January,  iSS;*  In  Rhode  Island  there  are  3,  the  prii>- 
K\\K\\  one  being  at  Providence.  In  Connecticut  there  are  6  or  7 
in  dilTercnt  parts  of  the  State, — one  at  New  Haven,  with  a  speciail 

I  trharter,  and  the  rest  voluntary'  associations,  without  charters,  at 

[Mcriden,  New  Britain,  etc.     In   Vermont  there  b  no  law  for  such 
kcintions,  and  none  arc  organised.    The  Vermont  leglslacirre, 

iirlien  coni-encd,  Is  to  have  the  matter  introduced.  In  all  New 
ingland,  therefore*  there  are  not  far  from  90  building  associa* 
it^ns  or  co^peratt\*e  banks;   and    they  are  Cast  incfcisiti^  lo 

^number, 

IK  TUK  MrnDLE  STATES. 

The  larfeat  propoc^boate  mimber  of  tbee  corfiotadoiis  is  fo 
tfi  the  five  Middle  States  of  New  York,  New  jersey,  PamsyfnBim. 
Delaware^  and  MarylaiK! ;  lor  it  was  in  two  or  tbree  of  these  States 
Ibat    '  <-  first  leaned,  and  have  been  spreadia^  ] 

mon  -4f  a  century,     tt  was  not  mml  1&191, 

the  first  incorporated,  boikhog  assodatioii  is  i 
lered,  aldiom^h  50  fir  oKm  uDchamrfed  ^ 
«xiaMi  there  fniai  tSji  to  1^49.    After  1849 
lipid ;  for  14S  wcr  changed  in  the  ics  ymmi  i 
Md  J17  ia  the  su  years  iS7o-75  mdmmm.    lai 
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then,  692  building  associations  were  chartered  in  Philadelphia 
alone;  and  at  least  450  of  these  were  in  active  operation  m  1S76, 
when  the  ^eat  Centennial  Exposition  look  place  in  the  city  of 
Franklin.  Probably  in  the  whole  country  at  that  time  there  were 
not  as  many  more  in  existence,  for  there  cannot  have  been  900 
such  associations  in  the  United  States  in  1876.  There  are  now 
probably  more  than  2,000  outside  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  M.  J. 
Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  estimates  the  number  in  all  Pennsylvania 
now  as  900, —  450  in  Philadelphia  and  450  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 
In  New  Jersey  there  are  probably  about  170  associations;  in  Dela- 
ware, 30;  in  Maryland,  50;  and  in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  at 
least  250.  This  would  make  more  than  1,400  such  associations 
in  the  five  Middle  States. 

It  may  be  asked  what  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  these 
associations  in  Philadelphia  and  in  all  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  M.  J. 
Brown  has  undertaken  to  answer  this  question ;  and  his  figures, 
though  partly  estimates,  have  great  value.  He  examined  the 
sworn  accounts  of  120  building  associations  with  the  following 
results:  Aggregate  capital,  l^^, 7 49*33 7  ;  average  capital,  $72,911; 
aggregate  shares,  151,680;  average  shares,  1,264,  Applying  this 
ratio  to  the  other  330  Philadelphia  associations,  their  capita)  be- 
comes $32,810,017,  and  Ihe  number  of  their  shares  568,800.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  in  all  Pennsylvania  there  are  now  nearly 
1,000,000  shares  in  these  associations^  and  that  they  represent 
a  cash  value  of  at  least  $60,000,000.  The  whole  sa\ings  bank 
funds  in  Pennsylvania  hardly  reach  this  sum  ;  and*  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  savings  effected  by  the  building  associations  are 
continually  passing  out  of  their  hands  into  those  of  the  share- 
holders, in  the  form  of  occupied  houses,  it  will  he  seen  that  the 
actual  savings  of  these  associations  must  be  much  greater  than 
their  capital  at  any  one  time,  in  1876  Mr.  Joseph  Doren  esti- 
mated this  sum  at  $50,000,000  in  Philadelphia  alone  ;  and,  by  this 
time,  it  must  exceed  $100,000,000,  for  mortgages  were  then  mak- 
ing at  the  rate  of  3,750  a  year,  at  an  average  of  $2,000  each.  This 
would  show  an  investment  of  $7,500,000  each  year  in  mortg.iges. 
which  in  twelve  years  would  be  $90,000,000;  and,  of  this  sum,  at 
least  $60,000,000  must  have  been  paid  o^  by  the  natural  operation 
of  the  system.  It  U  therefore  probable  that  $150,000,000  is  none 
too  much  for  an  estimate  of  the  now  existing  savings  effected  in 
Pennsylvania  alone  by  the  building  associations.  No  other  State 
can  probably  show  half  as  much. 
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New  Voj-k  has  only  of  late  begun  to  develop  this  s)'slem  on 
a  large  scale,  although  some  building  associations  have  existed 
there  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  old  law  under  which  lliey 
organized  was  passed  in  1S51;  and  in  the  next  year»  1S52,  the 
first  Rochester  organization  was  organized,  and  continued  in  oper- 
ation for  a  few  years.  No  other  appeared  in  that  city  for  Dearly 
twenty  years,  when  many  sprang  up  which  were  used  for  specula- 
tive purposes,  and  checked  the  growth  of  the  better  kind,  then  so 
numerous  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  in  1882  the  Rochester  associations 
began  to  '^boom/*  as  the  phrase  is,  and  there  are  now  said  to  be 
80  of  them  in  that  single  city  of  Rochester,  of  perhaps  125,000 
population.  In  Buffalo,  with  a  papulation  of  225,000,  the  number 
of  building  associations  is  quite  as  great  as  in  Rochester,  the 
largest  of  these  being  the  Erie  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
which  is  less  than  five  years  old,  but  has  issued  more  than  5«ooo 
shares  of  semi  annual  series,  and  now  receives  more  than  $40^000 
a  year  in  dues  and  ^nes,  and  more  than  $B,ooo  a  year  In  premiums 
%ni\  interest.  In  the  other  cities  of  central  and  western  Ncij 
fork, —  in  Elmira,  Syracuse,  Ulica,  etc., —  these  associations  ha%*i 
also  been  forming  rapidly  of  late;  and  the  Chemung  Valley 
Mutual  Loan  Association  of  Ehnira  has  existed  for  thirteen  years, 
and  now  has  assets  to  the  amount  of  $175,000  and  about  450 
shareholders.  In  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklvn,  new  asso- 
ciations have  been  fast  forming  for  two  years  piist ;  and  now.  (or 
the  first  time,  the  system  seems  to  be  actually  planted  in  that  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  centre. 

The  New  York  Star  has  been  devoting  a  column  a  day  to  the 
explanation  of  the  building  association  system  ;  and  one  of  its  edi- 
tors, Mr.  C.  F.  Southard,  has  prepared  a  small  manual  for  the  use 
of  inquirers  and  of  members  of  these  companies*  He  will  also 
submit  a  paper  to*day,  warning  us  of  some  of  the  risks  which 
Ittend  these  organizations.     It  is  impossible  to  say  how  inaiiy  ( 

ese  associations  now  exist  in  the  State  of  New  York,  b«t  ibe 
must  be  counted  by  hundreds.  Most  of  them  are  organired  under 
the  old  and  faulty  law  of  1S51  (chapter  122),  and  there  is  an  us 
founded  impression  that  the  more  carefully  drawn  act  of  iSSj 
(chapter  556)  will  somehow  injure  an  association  which  organizes 
under  it.  At  the  State  Conference  of  Building  Associations,  held 
at  Rochester  May  17,  i8,  1SS8,  this  impression  seemed  to  be 
shared  by  a  majority  of  the  delegates  from  about  too  association 
there   represented.     A  small  minority  of  the  delegates  believed!^ 
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that  the  associations  should  be  examined  by  the  officers  of  the 
State  Banking  Department,  and  it  was  over  this  question  that  the 
Conference  had  its  most  animated  dbcussion.  .  A  resolution  call* 
ing  upon  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Banking  Department  to 
make  such  examinations  was  introduced^  but  subsequently  with- 
drawn, and  no  official  action  on  the  question  was  taken.  The 
sentiment  of  the  great  majority  of  the  delegates  was  that  these 
examinaiions,  made  annually  or  oftcner,  would  be  both  expensive 
and  useless.  The  law  of  1851  does  not  provide  for  such  exami- 
nations of  loan  associations  as  are  made  of  banks;  but  it  does 
provide  for  an  examination  upon  the  request  of  not  less  than  five 
stockholders,  and  it  was  claimed  that  this  was  all  that  is  needed* 
It  was  further  said  that  the  business  of  the  loan  associations  is 
conducted  publicly  at  regular  weekly  meetings,  that  the  stock- 
holders take  an  active  interest  in  everything  that  is  going  on,  and, 
consequently,  opportunities  for  dishonorable  practices  are  very 
slight.  Finally,  it  was  said  that  the  law  of  1851  has  worked  suc- 
cessfully for  ihirty-seven  years,  that  losses  by  reason  of  failure 
have  not  equalled  i  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested,  and  that  the 
best  policy  is  to  let  well  enough  alone.  There  is  force  In  these 
arguments;  but  the  advantages  derived  from  State  »uper\^ision 
and  public  report  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  and  any  exten- 
sion of  these  associations  in  any  State  should  be  accompanied  with 
ample  protection  for  the  investors  by  frequent  reports  from  some 
public  office  and  State  supervision  of  methods. 

I  n  New  Jersey,  the  associations  have  been  reported  on  by  tlie 
Stale  Labor  Bureau,  from  whose  reports  it  appears  that  there  are 
in  the  Slate  no  less  than  170  building  associations,  with  a  capital 
of  $S, 000,000  or  $9,000,000.  In  Delaware,  they  arc  also  numerous, 
but  chiefly  in  Wilmington  and  its  vicinity.  In  Maryland,  they  are 
chiclly  found  in  Baltimore  and  its  suburbs.  The  New  Jersey  asso- 
ciations began  before  1S47,  but  it  was  in  that  year  that  the  State 
legislature  first  recognized  their  existence.  An  act  encouraging 
their  formation  was  passed  in  1847,  another  in  1849,  and  the  latter, 
as  revised  in  1S75,  is  now  the  State  law  on  the  subject.  In  i88q 
the  Labor  Bureau  began  to  report  on  them ;  in  18S2  there  weiel 
something  more  than  too  associations  In  New  Jersey,  with  nearly 
20,000  members  who  owned  102,075  ^l^^i^^*  and  paid  10  dues 
ahi»ut  $4,250,000  annually.  In  1S85  these  societies  had  increased 
to  130,  and  ihey  may  now  number  170.  It  was  estimated  by  th^ 
New  Jersey  Labor  Bureau  in    1885  that  there  were  then  in  the 
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whole   United  States  3»ooo  building  and   loan   associations,  with 
450,000  members,  and  an  aggregate  capital    of   $75,000,000.      It, 
this  was  so,  the  capital  must  now  exceed  Ji 00,000,000. 


IN   THE  SOUTH   AND  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

For  various  reasons,  some  of  which  are  stated  by  Mr.  R.  T. 

Hill,  of  Texas,  in  his  report  concerning  provident  institutions  in 
the  extreme  South-west,  there  have  been  few  accumulations  of 
savings  in  the  form  of  money  in  the  greater  part  of  the  South. 
The  number  of  savings  banks  there  is  small,  and  building  associa- 
tions are  recent,  and  as  yet  comparatively  few.  Mr.  Hill  esti- 
mates that  there  are  50  in  Texas,  which  is  probably  as  many  as  in 
any  of  the  former  slave-holding  States,  unless  Maryland  be  an  ex- 
ception.  They  are  numerous  in  Missouri;  and  a  few  are  found  in 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Alabami 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  the  Virginias.  From  these  States,"' 
however,  the  committee  have  only  scanty  reports.  There  are  20 
or  more  associations  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  several  in  At- 
lanta, 1  at  Georgetown,  S.C.,  1  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  i  at  Pensacola^. 
I  at  Selma,  Ala.,  i  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  t  at  Lafayette,  La,,  r 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  1  each  at  Yaioo  City  and  Columbus,  Miss., 
and  no  doubt  many  others  in  the  above-named  States.  In  Loui&i-, 
ana,  it  seems  that  as  long  ago  as  1S73  a  building  association 
formed,  which  ran  its  course  in  ten  years  and  divided  its  profits 
among  the  members.  But  the  first  of  the  existing  New  Orleans 
associations  was  organized  in  September,  1S82,  and  has  since  been 
very  prosperous,  having  now  about  600  members,  who  have  built 
or  purchased  more  than  100  homes  during  the  six  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. Several  others  of  the  20  or  50  New  Orleans  associations 
have  from  300  to  600  members.  In  Tennessee,  the  associations 
organized  in  18S0-81,  and  in  1885,  in  order  to  defend  law-suits  to 
better  advantage,  formed  a  State  union,  which,  at  its  organization, 
included  6  associations  at  Memphis^  4  at  Nashville,  and  4  or  5 
others  in  different  parts  of  Tennessee-  There  are  now  5  or  6  in 
Chattanooga,  which  during  seven  years  past  have  provided  homes 
for  250  familes ;  and  in  all  Tennessee  there  must  now  be  upward 
of  30  associations. 

In  Missouri,  the  number  exceeds  50,  and  may  be  much  larger. 
An  act  passed  m  that  State  last  year  has  led  to  litigation  to  test  its 
constitutionality.  The  act  in  question  was  passed  March  31,  1887, 
to  govern  the  formation  of  these  associations,  and  in  many  respects 
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diflfered  from  the  statutes  then  in  force.  The  last  enacted  law 
claimed  such  associations  to  be  benevolent  associations,  and  ex- 
empt, as  mentioned  in  article  lo,  section  21,  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, from  the  payment  of  tax  on  the  capital  stock,  there  being 
Jready  an  article  in  the  statutes  of  1879  governing  the  formation 
of  benevolent,  religious,  educational,  and  miscellaneous  societies, 
which  under  the  constitution  were  exempt  from  payment  of  said  tai 
on  their  capital  stock  when  incorp>ratin;;.  Thcr  Secretary  of  State 
was  of  the  opinion  that  this  pan  of  the  act  of  March,  18S7,  was 
void,  and  declined  to  issue  certificates  of  incorporation  until  the  taay 
on  the  capital  was  deposited  with  the  Stale  Treasurer,  to  be  held 
until  tlie  determination  by  the  court  of  the  que^ition  of  the  legality 
of  that  part  of  the  act  of  1887.  Under  this  arrangement,  34  as- 
sociations deposited  with  the  Stale  Treasurer  the  amount  of  the  tax 
on  their  capital  stock,  aggregating  $6,6oS*  If  the  court  sustains  the 
associations,  this  money  will  be  returned  to  them*  This  question 
in  Missouri  was  earlier  raised  in  New  York,  and  has  there  been 
practically  decided  against  taxation,  because  in  that  State  saving 
banks  are  not  taxed.  There  are  States,  however,  sucii  as  Massa^l 
cbusetts,  where  savings  banks  are  taxed;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
Bason  why  building  associations  may  not  be,  should  the  public 
3od  require  it.  We  are  inclined  to  estimate  the  whole  number  of 
building  associations  in  the  former  slave-holding  States,  exclusive 
of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  at  250;  but  they  are  fast  increasing. 

IN   THE   WEST  AND   NORTH-WEST, 

In  this  section  of  the  country,  Ohio,  and  especially  Cincinna;i, 
was  the  pioneer  in  establishing  building  ;»ssociations.  Dr.  P.  A. 
Keck,  of  Cincinnati,  has  the  credit  of  beginning  the  first  one  in  that 
pity  in  1867,  where  there  are  now  perhaps  350.  Three  years  ag 
)r.  Keck  wrote  an  account  of  his  work  in  Cincinnati,  in  course 
which  he  said  :  — 

There  arc  too  many  building  associations.  At  the  time  I  started 
the  system,  I  thought  that  five  or  six  societies  would  be  enough  for 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  city  ;  but  now  there  arc  so  many 
that  I  think  a  great  many  people  suffer  by  it, —  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  the  doctor,  the  tenant,  the  landlord,  and  almost  every bodj 
else.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  associations,  instead  of  paying 
their  debts,  put  their  weekly  earnings  into  these  associations  an3 
gel  their  dividends  every  year.  It  is  my  opinion  that  societies'' 
nowadays  pay  too  much  in  the  way  of  salaries  and  current 
expenses,  such  as  the  purchase  of  safes,  etc.     The  object  of  such 
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associations  is  ihe  saving  of  small  amounts  by  individual  members, 
and  the  current  expenses  of  the  society  should  be  reduced  to  the 
rainimum  figure.  When  I  started  the  first  society  here,  vve  paid] 
our  secretary  $i  a  night,  and  afterward  $2,  Now  secretaries  arc 
paid  5^5  a  night ;  and  even  that  amount  is  not  considered  enough 
by  5ome  people. 


The  whole  number  of  ihese  associations  in  Ohio  can  only  be  I 
Oessed  at;  for  the  Cincinnati  member  of  our  committee  has  beeii^ 
unable,  through  ill  health,  lo  collect  the  scattered  statistics.  There 
are  about  400  associations  in  that  city  alone,  or  at  least  in  Hamil- 
ton County;  and  in  Dayton,  Toledo,  and  many  smaller  ciltes 
these  societies  exist.  It  is  supposed  that  Ohio  stands  next  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  number  of  its  building  associations,  and  ibal 
they  exceed  600  in  Ohio,  while  there  may  be  1,000  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, large  and  srnalK  In  Cincinnati,  the  shareholders  are  esii* 
mated  at  75*000;  and  the  amount  of  weekly  payments  of  all  sorts 
is  reckoned  at  $1,500,000.  A  funher  estimate  gives  $3oo»ooo»ooo 
as  lliC  amount  invented  in  Cincinnati  by  these  associations  in  ten 
j^ars;  but  this  is  probably  excessive.  They  far  outstrip  ihc  sav- 
ings banks  of  Cincinnati  in  the  amount  of  their  investments,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  number  of  their  depositors.  The  majority  of 
these  are  Germans  or  of  German  descent ;  but  there  are  also  Irish- 
men, Americans,  negroes,  and  men  and  women  of  every  race 
among  them.  The  Ohio  law  was  amended  in  1886,  after  much 
discussion;  but  the  financial  system  there  pursued  is  open  to 
some  criticism  from  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts. 

lUinois   comes  next  to  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  in  the  number 
of   its  associations^  which  are  nearly  joo  in  Chicago  alone^  andl 
exceed  450  in  the  whole  State,     The  valuable  report  of  Professor 
Jenks  of  Galesburg,  and  the  unique  schedule  prepared  by  him  with 
great   labor   throw  more  light  on  the  operation  of   these  Illinois 
associations    than    his  modesty  has   allowed  him  lo  mention.     It 
appears  that  the  200  or  more  associations  in  Chicago  alone  have 
a  much  higher  average  number  of  shareholders  than  the  250  or  so 
which  exist  in  the  rest  of  Illinois.     Thus,  while  16  Chicago  asso-J 
ciations  average  589  shareholders,  of  whom  164,  or  more  than  «6l 
per  cent.,  are  women,  th^  37  associations  outside  of  Chicago  aver- 
age only  244  shareholders,  of  whom  only  54,  or  but  little  more 
than  22  per  cent.,  are  women.     The  loans  to  members  in  24  Chi- 
cago associations  average  in  a  year  $210,690;  while  in  53  other 
Illinois  associations  they  average  only  $62,002.     The  average  loan 
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ta  a  member  in  Chicago  is  $1,329,  in  the  rest  of  Illinois  57 «o; 
while  the  whole  amount  of  Chicago  loans  in  24  associations  is 
t5*^S^tS7^*  and  in  53  outside  associations  $3. 286*092,  It  U  prob- 
able that  the  most  prosperous  associations  made  reports,  so  that 
the  average  of  loans  to  the  amount  of  $108,350  in  each  assocra- 
tion  is  doubtless  too  high  for  tbe  whole  450  in  tllinois ;  but,  if  we 
call  the  average  loan  only  S8o,ooo  in  a  year,  this  would  give  for 
Illinois  alone  an  aggregate  of  $36,000,000  as  the  yearly  amount 
lent  to  shareholders  by  these  associations.  This  is  twice  the 
amount  of  savings-bank  deposits  in  the  State,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Jenks ;  while  the  building  associations  are  increasing  their 
business  much  faster  than  the  savings-bank  business  of  the  bank- 
ers of  Illinois  is  increasing. 

The  early  building  associations  mentioned  by  Professor  Jenks 
as  existing  from  1849  to  1869  were  rather  speculative  real  estate 
companies  than  co-operative  loan  associations  after  the  Pennsyl- 
vania model.  Such  began  to  be  formed  in  Illinois  after  1869,  and 
the  oldest  now  in  existence  dates  from  1874.  It  was  about  the 
same  time  (1S70-72)  that  building  associations  in  Missouri  began  ; 
and  probably  Indiana,  lying  between  the  two  States  of  Illinois  and 
Ohio,  did  not  have  building  associations  much  earlier  than  1870. 
The  number  in  that  State  can  only  be  estimated,  and  our  mem- 
ber, Mr.  McCulloch,  does  not  attempt  to  guess  at  it;  but  we  may 
set  it  down  as  between  100  and  200.  From  lowa^  we  have  no 
returns,  and  cannot  reckon  her  building  associations  at  more  than 
100.  The  first  was  formed  at  Burtington  in  1S70,  the  second  and 
third  at  Keokuk  and  Oskaloosa  in  1872. 

Michigan  seems  to  have  had  an  earlier  experience  with  these  sod* 
eties,  and  one  which  for  some  years  previous  to  1S75  gave  the  legal 
and  financial  leaders  of  that  Stale  a  very  unfavorable  impression 
of  their  nature  and  results.  Consequently,  the  State  law  of  1877, 
under  which  perhaps  15  or  20  building  associations  now  exist,  was 
far  less  favorable  to  their  formation  than  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania^ 
Ohio,  and  finally  of  Illinois.  This  state  of  things  was  changed  in 
1887  by  the  passage  of  a  law  more  satisfactory  10  the  association 
members  than  the  old  law  had  been.  Under  this  new  law,  about 
40  new  associations  have  already  been  organised,  so  that  the  whole 
numbtrr  in  the  State  may  be  about  50.  Mr.  Laverne  fiassctt.  of 
Ann  Arbor,  who  has  collected  what  information  he  could  (in  place 
of  Professor  H.  C.  Adams)  about  the  Michigan  associations,  gives 
their  average  membership  as  i8o»  and  their  "average  auihorijced 
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capital  "  as  $2,367,000, —  one  of  them  having  an  auihorized  ca|;>ita 
of  $5,000,000,  while  a  new  and  small  association  has  but  $ioo»oog 
nominal  capital. 

Minnesota,  though  later  of  development  than  Michigan,  ha^  a 
much  larger  number  of  building  associations, —  probably  not  less 
than  125  at  present,  and  fast  increasihg*  A  wt:lI-known  journalist, 
Albert  Shaw  of  Minneapolis,  writes,  in  the  '*  History  of  Co-opem- 
tion  in  the  United  States"  (published  at  Johns  Hopkins  Umvcrsity), 
the  following  statement:  "Several  of  the  most  dourishing  building 
and  loan  associations  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country  arc 
established  in  the  neighboring  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  ; 
and  ihey  have  been  the  means  of  providing  many  hundreds  of 
workingmen's  families  with  pleasant  homes  of  their  own/*  He 
mentions  eight  of  these  associations  in  Minneapolis,  the  first  ci 
which  began  in  1874.  In  the  whole  State  of  Minnesota,  as  we  are 
informed  by  a  citizen  of  St.  Paul,  there  are  nearly  120  of  these 
associations ;  and  nearly  or  quite  50  of  these  are  at  St.  Paul.  Prob- 
ably  Minneapolis  has  20  by  this  time.  From  8,000  to  lo^oooj 
homes  in  St.  Paul  have  been  secured  to  their  occupants  by  this  new" 
system  of  borrowing  and  guaranteeing.  Whatever  the  figures  of 
invested  capital  may  be,  they  are  changing  so  fast,  from  one  day 
to  another,  that  they  give  little  real  indication  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  still  less  of  the  accumulations  that  have  really  been 
made  under  this  method  of  saving.  As  an  experienced  writer 
(M.  J.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia)  says:  — 

It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  about  one-half  of  the  income  received 
by  building  associations  for  dues,  etc,  is  now  being  laid  out  00 
account  of  matured  shares  and  withdrawals;  for  many  of  these 
societies  are  now  maturing  series  of  shares  every  six  months  or 
every  year.  The  capital  increases  largely  until  the  shares  begin  10 
mature  ;  but,  when  that  point  is  reached,  new  shares  admitted  from 
year  to  year  do  not  contribute  any  more  than  enough  capital  to 
take  the  place  of  the  older  retiring  shares.  In  the  Philadelphia 
associations,  the  cash  income  is  more  than  half  the  capital,  which 
would  indicate  an  enormous  capital  growth;  but  the  outgo  is  largely 
for  matured  shares  and  withdrawals,  resulting  in  almost  a  fixed  sum 
for  the  capital.  This  is  really  a  factor  in  favor  of  the  societies,  for) 
they  are  now  distributing  millions  of  dollars  every  few  months  to  j 
the  members  who  have  been  saving  for  years  for  some  cherished] 
object. 

What  is  true  of  Philadelphia  has  long  been  true,  in  this  respect^ 
of  Cincinnati,  and  is  now  true  of  Chicago  and  St.  Paul.    The  num* 
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her  of  associations  reported  in  the  last  named  city  three  months 
ago  was  45,  with  an  average  of  3,000  shares  in  each  one,  and  an 
average  value  of  $50  a  share.  Assuming  that  this  is  true  of  the 
120  in  the  whole  State,  this  would  give  an  investment  of  $tS,ooo,og 
in  Minnesota  alone ;  but  this  may  be  an  overestimate.  The  depos 
its  in  Minnesota  savings  banks  hardly  exceed  $2^000,000 ;  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  these  associations  has  certainly  checked  the  growth 
of  savings  banks  there,  as  it  has  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  Buffalo,  in 
Pittsburg,  and  in  every  State  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

From  Wisconsin,  we  have  no  information  leading  us  to  supposcj 
that  there  are  50  building  associations  in  the  whole  State,  al^ 
though  they  began  there  in  1882  or  earlier.  In  Minnesota,  they 
began  in  iS6g,  though  their  great  development  has  been  since 
1880.  They  exist  in  Nebraska,  in  Dakota,  and  in  Montana ;  but 
from  these  we  have  no  returns.  In  Kansas,  they  have  lately 
made  a  very  rapid  growth,  and  now  exceed  100  in  that  State, 

ON    THE   PACIFIC  COAST. 

California  has  had  these  associations  for  some  years,  and  for  1 
a  time  maintained  a  monthly  newspaper  devoted  to  their  interests. 
In  1887  there  were  in  California  11  building  associations,  with 
jo,ooo  shares  and  with  assets  of  52,5^^5,488.  This  indicates  large 
operations  for  each  society,  and  points  to  a  speculative  element  in 
the  California  associations,  which  is  very  apt  to  appear  in  that 
Slate  or  elsewhere  when  real  estate  speculations  are  going  on 
actively.  The  reports  of  some  of  the  California  societies  show 
average  loans  of  $2,000,  which  is  much  above  the  Chicago 
nue  and,  we  believe,  higher  than  the  Philadelphia  rate.  But  we 
have  nothing  to  prove  that  the  California  business  is  unsafely 
ijlone  ;  and  there  are  few  States  where  there  is  greater  need  of 
>me  method  to  increase  the  number  of  small  estates  owned  by 
their  occupants.  From  the  other  Pacific  States  and  Territories, 
we  have  no  returns  at  all. 

OKNERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

From  all  information  attainable  by  the  committee  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  there  are  now  above  3,000^  perhaps  even 
3,500,  co-operative  building  and  loan  associations  in  the  United 
StateSi  and  that  they  provide  for  the  investment,  at  any  given 
time,  of  not  less  than  $300,000,000.  The  accumulated  investments 
in  the  form  of  houses  and  land,  which  have  been  paid  (or  by  ibe 
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occupanis  or  their  families  through  ihe  inecJium  of  these  a^socia- 
lions  in  a  long  series  of  years,  must  be  much  greater  than  $500,- 
000,000.  Twelve  years  ago,  Mr.  Doren,  a  competent  auihority, 
estimated  this  accumulation  at  $100,000,000  for  Philadelphli 
alone,  where  the  annual  payments  then  exceeded  $7,500,000*1 
There  must,  therefore,  be  an  accumulation  in  Philadelphia  alone 
at  this  time  of  $180,000,000  at  least;  and  in  the  whole  coun- 
try there  are  now  more  than  six  times  as  many  associations  as 
in  Philadelphia.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  estimate  the  whole 
accumulations  made  by  the  aid  of  building  associations  at  from 
$500,000,000  to  $750,000,000  in  a  period  of  forty  years.  The 
savings  banks  of  our  country  have  provided  for  far  greater  accum- 
ulations in  the  same  period  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  thiey 
are  much  older  than  the  building  associations  in  the  wealthiest 
portions  of  the  United  States.  At  the  rate  the  building  associa* 
tions  are  now  gaining,  the  time  may  come  when  their  accumulated 
savings  at  any  one  time  will  exceed  those  of  our  savings  banks, 
immense  as  Mr,  Townsend's  report  shows  that  those  are  and 
will  be. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  system  for  savings  has  ever  been  devised 
which  has  such  a  tendency  to  produce  frugality  among  persons  of 
small  income  as  ihe  building  association  methods.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  repel  and  everything  to  attract  such  persons,  who  are  paying 
rent  or  board,  and  wish  to  avoid  doing  so.  Borrowing,  which  in 
the  ordinary  form  is  apt  to  discourage  or  demoralize  the  poor  man, 
is  here  an  incentive  to  industry  and  economy^  for  he  must  earn 
and  save  money  to  keep  up  his  investment,  from  which  he  is  taught 
to  expect  greater  profits  than  are  usually  returned  to  him  in  cash. 
But  the  return  he  gets  in  relief  from  rent-paying  is  itself  a  profit 
which  also  appears  to  his  imagination  greater  than  it  commonlj 
is.  The  excitement  of  betting,  the  pleasure  of  house-building, 
the  companionship  and  competition  which  he  finds  in  belongin| 
to  such  a  society, —  all  lure  him  forward  in  the  way  of  economy,! 
There  are  drawbacks  and  there  are  dangers  in  these  petty  finan- 
l^ial  ventures  which  in  the  aggregate  are  so  vast,  but  these  are  no 
riore  than  attend  the  usual  investments  of  money.  We  must, 
therefore,  expect  such  associations  to  increase  in  number  and  to 
absorb  more  and  more  of  the  earnings  of  the  people ;  just  as  lil^ 
insurance  absorbs  more  and  more  of  the  surplus  income  of  classed 
a  little  more  prosperous  than  those  who  make  up  the  great  body  of 
shareholders  in  the  associations  we  have  been  enumerating. 
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4.    REPORT   ON    SAVINGS    BANKS  AND  BUILDING 
ASSOCIATIONS   OF   ILLINOIS. 

BY    PROF.    J.  W.   JENKS,    OF   GALESBURG,  ILL. 

PART  L—  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

(Read  Sept.  7,  iSSS.) 

Until  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1886-87,  Illinois  had 
no  savings-bank  law  providing  for  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  Institutions  for  Savings  under  the  supervision  of  the  State, 
similar  to  those  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States.  There  existed 
previous  to  1877  many  so-called  savings  banks,  organized  under 
special  charters  granted  by  the  legislature  before  the  revision  of 
the  constitution  in  187 1;  and  several  still  remain.  These  banks 
(corporations  managed  of  course  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders) 
receive  savings  deposits  and  pay  a  stated  rate  of  interest  (usually 
4  per  cent.)  under  the  common  savings-bank  rules.  The  panic  of 
1873  and  the  subsequent  depression  in  business,  extending  to  1877 
or  later,  forced  many  of  these  banks  into  suspension,  and  in  other 
instances  dishonest  management  led  to  the  same  result.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  Chicago  Evening  Mail ^  quoted  in  the 
Tribune  for  Dec.  5,  1885,  shows  the  effect  of  the  failures  in  Chicago  : 
**  Chicago  has  been  practically  without  savings  banks  for  the  last 
ten  years.  The  experience  of  our  people  with  the  last  lot  broke 
down  public  confidence  in  these  institutions  completely.  The 
scandalous  and  dishonest  management  of  five  or  six  banks  then  in 
existence  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  establishment  of  succes- 
sors when  they  went  down,  for  it  was  plain  to  capitalists  that  time 
was  necessary  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  Spencer,  Haines, 
Meyers,  and  the  rest,  and  that  savings  banks,  no  matter  how  well 
they  might  be  backed  then,  would  not  be  trusted."  The  lack  of 
confidence  in  ail  institutions  that  were  called  savings  banks,  and 
the  absence  of  any  provision  for  State  supervision  for  those  that 
still  remained,  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  turning  the  attention 
of  provident  workingmen  toward  the  Loan  and  Building  Associa- 
tions, and  in  part  accounts  for  their  wonderful  growth  in  this 
State. 
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Owing  to  this  lack  of  supervision,  it  is  also  extremely  difificair 
gather  any  information,  except  that  of  the  most  general  characte^ 
regarding  those  banks  that  still  do  a  savings  business.     There  sitf 
in  Illinois  some  twenty  institutions  that  still  are  nominally  saving 
banks.     After  diligent  inquiry  to  get  the  names  of  all  such  in  th^ 
State,  twenty-four  circular  letters  and  blanks  to  be  tilled  out  wcr 
sent,  asking  for  information.     From  only  four  were  reports  received 
that  were  at  all  satisfactory  :  the  others  either  made  no  reply  o^ 
else  contented  themselves  with  saying  that  they  were  not  '*  regu* 
lar''  savings  institutions,  but  did  a  general  banking  business.    One 
bank  "  reports  its  condition    and   business   only  to  the   clearing 
house/*     As  not  enough  reports  have  been  received    to  make 
satisfactory  generalization,  no  report  on  the  banks  as  a  whole  ca 
be  made.     The  reports  of   two  banks,  the  Dime  Sanngs  Bank 
Chicago,  and  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  are  given,  that" 
special  features  may  be  noted.     The  Dime  Savings  Bank  is  pecul- 
iar,—  in  this  State, —  in  that  it  does  no  commercial  banking;  nearl| 
all  the  so-called  savings  banks  differing  from  other  banks  maini] 
in  this  respect,  that  they  pay  interest  on  small  deposits*     A  ver 
few  others  do  no  commercial  banking.     The  Illinois  Trust  and 
Sa\nngs  is  the  only  bank  in  the  State,  it  is  believed,  that  is  under 
State  supervision.     This  bank  has  been  organised  under  the  law 
of  June    15,  18S7,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  provide  for  and  regulate 
the  administrations  of  trusts  by  Trust  Companies,**  and,  on  account 
of  its  acceptance  of  trust  funds,  is  made  subject  to  examination  by 
the  State  Auditor,  and  reports  its  condition  to  him  annually,  and 
at  other  times  when  desired  by  him.     To  strengthen  its  credit  ; 
a  Trust  Company,  it  regularly  provides  Cor  an  examination  of  it 
accounts  and  securities  by  the  National  Bank  Examiner. 

The  Farmers'  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  by  its  sale  of  **  Savings^ 
Bonds  "  for  amounts  as  low  as  one  dollar,  provides  a  secure  substi 
tute  for  a  savings  bank,  and  one  that  is  highly  commendable  fc 
purposes  of  investment  of  small  sums.      Sums  less  than  $25  pay 
able  in  five  years  draw  5  per  cent,  interest  j  over  $25,  6  per  cent 
Call   bonds  draw  4  pver  cent.      All    bonds   for  $25  or  over   ar 
secured  by  mortgages  on   land  worth   at  least  two  and  one-hall 
times  the  mortgages.     The  mortgages  are  deposited  with  the  Mcr 
chants'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  Trustee,  which  holds  them  fo^ 
the  sole  purpose  of   securing  the  payment  of  the  principal   and 
interest  of  the  bonds,  with  full  power,  in  case  of  default,  to  collect 
or  sell  the  same,  and  with  the  proceeds  to  redeem  the  bonds. 
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It  is  difficult  to  estimate,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
amount  of  money-savings  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  of  the 
Stale;  but  it  is  probable  that  $x8,ooo«ooa  is  a  large  estimate. 
A  detailed  table,  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  for  1887,  shows  the  condition,  on  June  30,  1S87, 
of  6ve  banks  doing  a  savings  business  in  Chicago,  and  doubtless 
includes  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  such  business  done  in 
Chicago.  The  table  is  compiled  from  unofficial  sources.  (See 
Report  of  Comptroller,  1887,  p.  278,) 

The  outlook  in  Illinois  as  regards  savings  banks  for  the  future 
is»  howev^er,  much  better  than  would  appear  from  the  showing 
;iven  above.  Soon  after  the  failure  of  the  banks  in  1877,  steps 
vere  taken  toward  the  adoption  of  a  savings-bank  law  similar  to 
that  of  New  York.  A  bill  drawn  by  William  Kelsey  Reed,  Jr., 
Treasurer  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago,  was  finally,  in 
1881,  introduced  to  the  Illinois  legislature  by  Senator  Rice  (Chi- 
cago Tribune^  May  7,  1887),  The  bill  was  thought  by  some  too 
voluminous ;  and,  as  it  seemed  best  to  have  the  subject  well  con- 
sidered  and  understood  beforehand,  its  passage  was  not  urged. 
In  1S83,  the  same  bill,  perhaps  slightly  modified^  was  unanimously 
recommended  for  passage  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Committees  on  Banks  and  Banking  \  but  so  much  time  was  con- 
sumed by  the  High  License  Liquor  Bill  that  this  bill  was  not 
reached  before  adjournment.  Again,  in  1885,  though  again  rec- 
ommended  by  both  committees,  its  passage  was  hindered  and 
prevented  by  the  Senatorial  contest  of  that  year.  Finally,  in  1887, 
May  6,  the  bill  was  passed,  and  went  into  effect  July  1,  1S87. 
The  end  of  the  difficulty  was  not  yet,  however  ;  for  by  many,  includ- 
ing Governor  Oglesby»  who  on  that  account  refused  to  sign  it,  the 
bill  was  considered  unconstitutional.  The  Constitution  of  1870J 
prohibits  the  creation  of  a  State  Bank,  and  also  requires  all  add 
granting  banking  powers  to  corporations  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people.  The  promoters  of  this  law  claim  that  this  "  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  organijeation  of  Savings  Societies  or  Institutions  for 
Savings,  for  their  supervision  and  for  the  administration  of  thetrj 
aifairs/'  and  which  *rxpressly  forbids  such  institutions  *Mo  transac 
any  banking  business,  whether  of  issue,  deposit,  or  discotint/*  does 
not  grant  such  banking  powers  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  its  sub- 
mission to  the  people  was  not  necessary. 

The  doubt  regarding  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  has  pre- 
vented, naturally,  the  organization  of  savings  societies  under  its 
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provisions.     One  organi/anon,  the  Chlca5:o   Society  for  Savings, 
has  been  formed  to  test  the  law;  and  the  test  cise  is  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.     A  decision  is  expected  at  the 
fall  term  of  the  court.  September,   i88S.     As  has  been  said,  the 
law  is  founded  upon  the  New  York  law,  and  in  most  particulars 
follows  it  closely ;  but  one  point  of  difference  regarding  invest- 
ments should  be  noted.     Somewhat  more  freedom  is  allowed  the 
trustee*     Besides  the  investments  allowed   in   New  York,  money 
may  be  invested  "in  the  stock  or  bonds  of  any  city  or  county  in 
the   New  England  States,  or  in  the    States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,   Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana^    Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  or  Minnesota,  issued  pursuant  lo 
the  authority  of  any  law  of  such  Slates,  provided  the  entire  bonded 
indebtedness  of  such  city  or  county  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  af 
the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  therein,  as  shown  by  the 
last  assessment  preceding  the  investment ;  in  the  mortgage  bonds 
of  any  railroad  company  of  approved  credit,  located  in  any  of  the 
States  aforesaid,  which  has  paid  dividends  of  not  less  than  5  per 
cent,  per  year  regularly  on  its  entire  capital  stock  for  not  less 
than  five  consecutive  years  next  preceding  each  investment,  and 
which  are  a  first  Hen  upon  the  railroad,  pledged  to  secure  the  same  ; 
or  in  the  consolidated  mortgage  bonds  of  any  railroad  company 
chartered  by  the  State,  authorised  to  be  issued  to  retire  the  entire 
bonded  debt  of  such  company;  or  in  the  collateral  trust  bonds  of 
any  railroad  company  chartered  in  this  State,  where  the  underly* 
ing  bonds  pledged  to  secure  them  are  a  ftrst  lien  upon  tlic  prup- 
erty  mortgaged,  provided  ihal  said  company  has  paid  dividends  as 
aforesaid,    and  provided,  further,  that   no   savings    corporations 
shall  hold  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  funds  in  the  bonds  of  any 
one  railroad  company,  nor  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  its  funds 
shall  be  invested  in  railroad  securities;  in  bonds  or  notes  and 
mortgages   on  unencumbered    real    estate   located    in  any  of   the 
States  aforesaid,  worth  at  least  twice  the  amount  loaned  thereon, 
but  not  to  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  its  funds  shall  be  so  loaned  or 
invested,  nor  shall  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of 
its  funds  be  so  invested  in  real  estate  outside  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois;   but,  in  case   the   loan   is  on  unimproved   or  unproductive 
real  estate,  the  amount  loaned  thereon  shall  not  exceed  one-third 
of  its  actual  value  ;  and  no  investment  in  any  bond  or  mortgage 
shall  be  made  except  upon  a  committee's  report,  charged  with  in- 
vestigating the  same,  who  shall  certify  to  the  value  of  the  property 
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mortgaged  or  to  be  mortgaged,  according  to  their  best  judgment, 
and  such  report  shall  be  filed  and  preserved  among  the  records  of 
the  institution." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  law  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  embody- 
ing the  best  features  of  the  laws  of  the  Eastern  States ;  and,  if  its 
constitutionality  were  affirmed,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will 
be  a  rapid  development  of  the  savings  banks  in  Illinois.* 

PART  II.— BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

From  an  article  in  the  American  Building  Association  News  for 
April,  1886,  we  learn  that  the  first  building  association  in  Illinois 
or  the  West  was  the  Chicago  Building  Association,  organized  in 
1849.  From  an  association  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion and  management  was  secured,  and  with  this  as  a  model  they 
conducted  this  association  for  some  two  years  without  a  charter. 
At  length,  Feb.  i,  1851,  a  charter  was  granted  by  special  act  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  previous  acts  and  securities  of  the  association 
were  legalized.  A  second  association  was  organized  at  Jerseyville, 
III.,  in  1852,  another  in  Chicago  in  1857  ;  and  from  that  time  on 
the  number  increased  with  great  rapidity.  Many  associations 
were  granted  charters  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature  before 
1869,  when  the  first  general  law  in  Illinois  for  the  government  of 
building  associations  was  enacted.  The  purpose  of  building  asso- 
ciations and  the  methods  of  conducting  the  business  in  1869,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  law,  were  materially  different  from  those 
of  the  present.  We  read  that  a  number  of  persons  may  form  them- 
selves into  an  incorjx)rated  company  for  the  purpose  of  accumulat- 
ing a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  in  large  tracts,  the  paying 
of  encumbrances  thereon,  the  improvement  thereof  into  lots  and 
parcels  suitable  for  homesteads,  and  the  distribution  of  such  lots 
or  parcels  among  the  shareholders,  or  to  aid  its  shareholders  in 

*  It  will  be  teen  by  this  pangraph  in  the  Chicago  Newt  that  the  decision  regarding  this 
law  is  unfaTorable:  "  Springfield,  III.,  Sept.  17,  1888.— Among  the  decisions  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  to-day  was  one  declaring  unconstitutional  the  saviogs-bahk  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature. 
The  court  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  an  attempt  made  to  di^uise  under  a  great  many  words  an  un- 
constitutional measure.  If  any  sort  of  a  banking  law  is  to  be  adopted  in  this  State  it  must  be  first 
submitted  to  a  rote  of  the  people  and  be  ratified  by  a  majority  rote  at  a  general  election."  It  is 
understood  that  this  same  bill,  with  a  provision  for  its  submission  to  a  vote  of  the  peoj^,  will  be 
presented  to  the  legislature  again  at  its  coming  session.  It  seems  probable  that  it  will  be 
passed ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  people  also  would  favor  it,  if  the  question 
be  properly  presented  to  them  before  election.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Supreme  Court 
considers  Savings  Soceties  as  essentially  banks,  even  though  their  aims  and  methods  are  90 
difiFerent  from  those  of  ordinary  banks. 
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iSqairiQI^  real  etcafe,  making  tnifirovenieiitft  tbcreocv  and  r^moTtn 
CQCaoilimnces  Iberefrocn.  The  time  of  the  edsteoce  of  woeh  ooc- 
poratiooi  was  limited  to  ten  ]rear9.  Leans  veie  made  10  their  own 
mcfobers,  or  mooc^r  not  needed  £or  immediate  use  might  be  loaned 
to  odien*  Yearly  »u{em<:nts  of  the  cooditioii  of  the 
were  to  be  pubtished. 

In  1871,  a  taw  founded  on  the  Pennsylvania  law,  and  suti 
tlaJIy  a  transcript  of  it,  was  passed  to  supersede  the  law  of  1869* 
Two  ycajs  later,  it  was  repealed,*  at  the  instance  of  the  savings 
banks,  if  one  is  to  credit  the  belief  of  leading  buildiog  association 
men.  In  tSy^,  the  present  taw,  substantially  that  of  1S73.  was  en- 
acted;  but  in  the  interim  »ome  associations  bad  been  si?  h 

charter*  issued  before  the  repeal  of  the  former  act,  ma  i  -\g 

been  issued  at  that  time  to  speculators.  In  the  year  1S80,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  building  association  at  Monticello  refused  to  pay  his  loan, 
charging  that  the  transaction  on  the  part  of  the  association  was 
usurious,  and  that  the  act  under  which  the  association  was  founded 
—  that  of  1872  —  was  unconstitutional.  The  section  of  the  law 
objected  to  was  the  following:  ** Corporations  organized  under  this 
act,  being  of  the  nature  of  co-operative  associations,  therefore  no 
premiutu-s  fines,  nor  interest  on  such  premiums  that  may  accrue  to 
the  said  corporation,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  deemed  usurious,  and  the  same  may  be  collected  as  other  debts 
of  like  amount  may  be  collected  by  law  in  this  State/'  In  the 
lower  court,  this  objt'ction  to  the  law  was  sustained,  and  the  act 
declared  unconstitutional*  The  association  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  the  decision  was  aflirmed*  Though  at  that 
time  only  some  twenty  associations  were  doing  business  in  the 
r  State,  yet  the  new  law  of  1879  had  made  the  outlook  for  associa* 
tions  very  promising,  and  **the  associations  then  existing  saw  the 
necessity  of  protection.  By  hurried  correspondence,  a  meeting  was 
called.  Fourteen  associations  met  and  formed  a  union,  procured 
legul  talent,  and,  by  hard  work  and  a  proper  showing  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  were  granted  a  rehearing  of  the  case,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  the  former  decision  reversed."  t  The  opin> 
ion,  tiled  Sept.  30.  iSSi,  takes  the  ground  that  **a  loan  made  by  a 
member  of  a  Building  Association,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
association  where  the  member  desiring  to  raise  money  bids  as  a 


*  AtsimtftRl  ol  tL  V.  rfwman^  in  tuppcirit  of  pvttf mo  for  rthesrinK  of  Holn^  sod 
llNSdfait  AnocUkiaQ  m,  Smytb«,  1%,  i».    '*  Tb<  uvmf t  b«nk»  ol  iU»  Scan  wrm  vntmmit§  m^ 
f%9  liAvt  ptvtmitA  lilt  rtfMftl  «f  oui  U«  of  t»7t  **    So  ulso  oibcn  In  ea«fCf«llM. 

i  OrtnlAT  btt#r  of  prMidvnt  of  Butldiac  AsaoeUlioa  Le«pae,  Mmf  %%,  »A|> 
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pRtmtum  a  certain  amount  on  his  shares,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sale 
of  his  shares,  and  not  usurious."  * 

This  opinion  nnarks  an  era  in  the  history  of  building  associations 
in  Illinois, —  not  only  because  ihey  then  were  surely  established 
on  a  legal  basis,  but  also  because  this  case  called  into  existence 
the  Illinois  Building  Association  League,  which  has  done  much  to 
further  the  interest  of  associations  in  this  State,  and  promises 
to  do  more  in  the  future.  As  has  been  said,  but  fourteen  associa- 
tions met  to  form  the  League,  and  but  twelve  were  engaged  ac- 
tively in  getting  the  rehearing  of  the  case,  which  resulted  in  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  associations.  So,  too,  though  the  League 
has  continued  its  existence  for  **the  protection  and  defence  of 
building  association  interests,"  according  to  its  constitution,  the 
number  of  members  has  always  been  small  ^ — never  exceeding 
twenty  associations — until  the  last  meeting,  in  June,  1888,  when 
the  membership  was  increased  to  thirty-two  associations.  The 
League  has  been  at  different  times  active  to  secure  legislation  that 
would  put  the  associations  on  a  firmer  basis ;  and,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  by  the  exertions  of  the  officers,  two  amend- 
ments to  the  law  were  passed.  The  first  authorizes  the  monthly 
payment  of  premiums  instead  of  the  deduction  of  the  whole  amount 
from  the  loan.  Some  associations  had  already  adopted  this  plan, 
but  without  authority  of  law.  The  other  amendment  exempts 
association  stock  and  mortgar^es  from  taxation.  Besides  the  Stale 
League,  a  Cook  County   Building  Association    League  has  been 

^anized  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  asso- 
ciations in  Chicago  and  vicinity*  The  purpose  of  this  league  is 
not  merely  to  recommend  such  legislation  as  may  seem  advisable 
and  to  consult  once  a  year  regarding  methods  of  management, 
but  it  is  proposed  to  hold  monthly  meetings,  in  which  imjiorlant 
questions  of  management  shnll  be  discussed^  Such  subjects  as 
**  Methods  of  computing  Profits,**  '*  Trust  Deeds  and  Mortgages," 
** Officers*  Bonds,"  "Insurance  on  Vacant  Buildings,"  ** State  In- 
spection/* etc.,  are  to  be  discussed  in  the  near  future,  and  recom- 
mendations made  to  associations  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
reached. 

It  Is  understood  that  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Cook  County 
League  and  many  at  least  of  the  Slate  League  favor  Stale  inspec- 
tion of  the  associations.  There  can  be  no  question  tliat  not  a  few 
associations  are  managed  by  men  not  trained  Sn  business  method%i| 

*  WiUiafn  M  Holmei  iktvd  MoniJcello  Buiiains  Auodiiiofi  wt.  Smythm. 
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who  are  really  incompetent  to  manage  such  a  business.  That  some 
control  should  be  exercised  over  such  associations  in  the  interests 
of  the  diligent,  frugal  working-people  whose  savings  are  thus  in- 
vested seems  clear. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired,  also^  that  in  addition  to  State  inspect 
tion  the  law  be  still  further  so  amended  as  to  require  yearly 
reports  from  all  associations  to  a  State  official,  who  can  iheo 
publish  the  statistics  regarding  the  associations  of  the  State,  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  League  will  receive  enough  support  from 
the  active  associations  to  enable  it  to  collect  and  publish  reliable 
statistics  and  other  information  that  will  be  valuable  to  associations 
throughout  the  State. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report,  the  president  of  the  State 
League  furnished  me  some  valuable  notes  regarding  the  history  of 
the  League;  and  many  valuable  suggestions  have  been  made  by 
the  secretaries  of  the  different  associations.  But  it  has  been  nec- 
essary, in  the  absence  of  reliable  statistics,  to  depend  mostly  upon 
voluntary  answers  to  circular  letters  accompanied  by  blanks  for 
filling  out. 

Of  the  258  associations  in  Chicago  listed  in  the  American  Build- 
ing Association  Neivs  there  are,  doubtless,  considerably  more  than 
200  in  active  operation.  Of  these,  it  was  possible  to  get  the  ad- 
dresses  of  only  i6i.  To  the  i6r,  then,  blanks  were  sent.  Of 
these,  25  sent  replies  in  lime  for  listing,  which  will  be  found  taba 
latcd  in  Schedule  1.  Blanks  were  sent  to  289  associations  outsidd 
of  Chicago, —  all  that  could  be  found.  From  these  were  received 
53  replies,  tabulated  in  Schedule  11.  So,  from  the  450  circulars, 
only  78  replies  were  received  in  lime  for  listing.  From  these,  no 
very  accurate  conclusions  can  be  reached  regarding  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  business  done ;  but  some  idea  of  the  average  may 
be  gained,  and  the  figures,  as  well  as  the  distinctive  features  of 
some  of  the  associations,  will  be  found  suggestive. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  more  than  one- third 
of  the  stockholders  are  women,  and  that  the  average  loans  made 
are  such  as  to  show  that  it  is  principally  the  smaller  wage-earners 
who  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  associations.  While,  in  the 
larger  cities,  an  occasional  loan  of  $10,000  and  upward  is  made, 
loans  even  so  large  as  this  are  rare.  The  high  premium  bid,  is 
most  of  the  associations,  while  it  tends,  of  course,  to  make  lar 
profits  for  the  non-borrowers,  shows,  nevertheless,  that  the  den 
for  money  is  strong,  and  that  the  associations  are  really  ace 
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plishing  their  mission  of  helping  those  who  wish  to  build  homes. 
It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  some  of  the  later  associations  are 
taking  measures  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  shares  by  non-bor- 
rowers, so  that  the  objection  in  such  cases  to  the  high  premium 
loses  force  to  a  great  extent. 

It  is  evident  that  the  question  regarding  the  rate  of  expenses 
to  management  was  misunderstood  by  many  of  the  secretaries,  so 
that  no  comparison  — ^^.,  with  savings  banks  —  can  be  made  in 
this  respect  Also,  the  word  **  limited,*'  applied  to  the  plan  of 
organization,  has  been  understood  by  some  to  refer  to  amount 
of  capital  stock;  by  others,  to  duration  of  charter,  etc.  It  is 
probable  that  very  few^  if  any,  associations  are  organized  on  the 
**  limited  '*  plan,  contemplated  in  the  law  of  1869,  by  which  stock 
was  not  issued  in  successive  series.  The  oldest  association  in  the 
Slate  is  the  People's  of  Chicago,  which  was  organized  in  1874. 
Since  the  days  of  the  **  limited  **  associations,  much  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  management,  and  new  features 
are  found  in  many  of  the  later  ones.  Nearly  all  changes  are,  as 
they  should  be,  in  the  interest  of  the  borrower.  Instead  of  deduct- 
ing the  whole  premium  from  the  face  of  the  loan,  as  was  common, 
it  is  DOW  usually  paid  by  instalments.  So,  too,  in  comparatively 
few  associations  is  the  first  year's  interest  deducted  from  the  face 
of  ibe  loan. 

Some  of  the  larger  and  later  associations,  again, —  see,  for  ex* 
ample*  the  Phcenix  of  Chicago, —  do  not  permit  stock  not  bor- 
rowed on  to  mature,  but  after  four  years  call  it  in  and  cancel 
it,  paying  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  applying  the  surplus  profits 
to  reduce  the  interest  on  loans.  SimiUriy,  the  Home  fiuilding 
Association  of  Rockford  applies  surplus  funds  in  calling  10  stock 
not  borrowed  on  in  order  of  its  issue,  without  waiting  for  it  to 
mature,  though  in  this  case  no  four  years'  limit  is  fixed. 

As  has  been  said,  from  the  returns  made  no  reliable  estimate 
can  be  made  as  to  the  amount  of  business  done  in  the  Stale,  or 
even  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is  probable  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  associations  that  have  made 
returns,  so  that,  if  we  were  simply  to  increase  the  total  amount  of 
loans  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  associations,  we  should  be 
shooting  far  beyond  the  mark.  This  much,  however,  is  certain* 
In  the  city  of  Chicago  alone,  the  amount  of  loans  runs  far  up 
Into  the  millions ;  and  many  thousands  of  houses  have  been  built 
through   the  aid  of  the  associations.     Still  further^  it  is  beyond 
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question  that  the  number  of  associations  is  increasing  v^ty  rapidly, 
and  never  so  fast  as  at  present  The  size  of  the  new  associauons, 
also,  is  much  greater  than  the  older  ones  in  proportion  to  rheir 
age.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  a  few  yearn  w\U  see  Chicago 
a  city  of  home-owners  to  as  great  an  extent  as  any  city  in  the 
country.  Already  it  stands  high  in  this  regard.  What  is  true  of 
Chicago  holds  true  to  nearly  or  quite  as  great  a  degree  of  the 
State  as  a  whole.  The  tendency  is  one  that  is  very  encouraging. 
It  is  certain  that,  when  workers  own  homes,  steadiness,  morality, 
and  thrift  are  encouraged,  and  lawlessness  is  held  in  check.  Very 
cheering  is  it  to  note  that  not  merely  do  some  of  the  larger  asso- 
ciations find  it  necessary  to  print  repons  in  German  and  other 
languages  as  well  as  in  English,  but  that  there  are  several  associa* 
tions  in  Chicago  managed  and  patronized  solely  by  the  Bohemiajis, 
Poles,  and  foreigners  of  other  nationalities.  When  they  J^jc  their 
homes  with  us,  their  interests  will  soon  lead  them  to  learn  our  Ian* 
guage  and  to  respect  our  laws. 
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SCHEDULE   A. 
REPORT  OF  TWO   SAVINGS   BANKS. 


I.  Name  of  bank, 


2. 

3- 
4- 

k 
I: 

9- 

10. 


13- 
14 

15- 
16. 


22. 

7. 


Date  of  organization, 
Amount  ofstock, 
Number  of  stockholders. 
Number  of  directors, 
How  are  directors  chosen  ? 
Total  assets,  value  about 
Total  liabilities, 
Number  of  depositors. 
How  large  sums  may  be  de- )  I   ^^ 
posited?  P3.000- 

(a)  Largest  deposit, 
{^)  Smallest  deposit. 


Dime  Savings  Bank. 

April  I,  1869. 
150,000. 


Ann.  by  stockholders. 
$315,000. 
1297,686.94. 
3,000. 


13,000. 
10  cents. 


Total  amount  of  deposits,  $245,686.94. 

Rate  of  interest  paid,  4  per  cent. 

Rate  of  expense  of  manage- 1  ^     ^ 

ment  to  gross  receipts,         ) 
How  often  do  directors  cx-K^^^^.^^ 

amme  accounts  ?  ) 

Amount  invested  in,  or  loans  on. 


(a)  State  bonds, 

(d)  United  States  bonds, 

(/)  County,  city,  or  village 

bonds, 
{d)  Railroad  bonds, 
(f)  Railroad  stocks, 
(/)  Real  estate  mortgages. 


None. 

1,320,  face  4  per  cents. 

I6.742.27. 

6,000  C,  B.  &  Q. 

$23,900. 

Face  val.,  $1 16,767.75. 


{g)  Corporate  personal  se- )$  1,49 1,95;  on  colfat 


18. 

19- 
2a 


curity, 
[A)  Bank  stocks, 

(a)  What  limit  to  perso-^al 
loans  ? 

[6)  How  many  sureties  re- 
quired for  persona] 
loans  ? 


erals,  $12,420.38. 

$54,206.86. 

None  taken  prac- 
tically. 

'  None  taken  prac- 
tically. 


Illinois   Trust    and 

Savings.* 
June  25,  1870. 
$500,000. 
33- 
9- 

Ann.  by  stockhld'rs. 
$8,566,365.32. 

|8.S66,365.32.* 

13.090. 
I  In  savings  dept., 
I      $5,000. 

$5,000. 

$1.00. 
L  $3,700,000  savings, 
I  $7,601,119  in  all. 

4  per  cent. 

1 5  per  cent. 
Semi-annually. 


|6,4S2.657-45- 


$808,850.79. 


(None  taken  prac- 
tic  •• 


In  loans  on  real  estate,  what  )  ^r  .  ^„^,  ,    „^^^^^u„  ) 
p«r  cent,  of  valuation  do[^°^  ""^  ♦•  generally T 
you  loan  ?  )  ) 


tically. 

r  None  taken  prac- 
(     tically. 


you 
Amount  deposited  in  other 

banks. 
Cash  on  hand, 

What  special  features  of  man- 
agement have  you  ? 


I  $30,964  82. 

$10,314.87. 
^  Exclusively  savings  & 
Safe  Deposit  vaults, 
value  about  $5o,ooa 
Do  no  commercial 
banking. 


$1,276,966.53. 
State  supervision. 


*Twenty-ninth  semi-annual  statement  of  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  June  30,  1888 : 

RBSOURCBS.  UABIUTIBS. 


United  States  Bonds,  at  par,  .    .  |soo»4oo.oo 

(M'ketval.  of  same,  $641,763.00) 

Otner  bonds  and  premium*,    .    .  991,180.00 

Real  estate, a7t^i-34 

Cash  and  exchanse, >*>  76,966. 53 

Loans  on  demand,    $3,448,s8s.36 
Loans  on  time,  1,512 ,49s  -09 

Loans  on  real  estate,     8o8.8to.oo  ft,769.QS7.45 
>8,566.36$.3i 


Capital  stock $s«>,ooo.oo 

Surplus  fund 368,9i6.>o 

Undivided  profits, 96,330.01 

Due  depositors 7,601,119.11 


$S.$66.s6$.3» 
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RECENT   NEWS   FROM    BUILDING   ASSOCIATYONS. 

The  Chicago  Ntws  of  Sept  26,  1888,  prints  ihe  following  report 
of  a  meeting  the  day  before  to  form  a  county  league  of  associa- 
lions  in  Chicago  and  its  neighborhood,  which  will  be  found  o£j, 
interest  in  this  connection:*  — 

The  second  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  Loan  and  Building 
Associations  of  Cook  County  was  held  yesterday  at  the  Grand 
Pacific  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  organization  of  a  county 
league.  William  F.  Weimers  acted  as  chairman,  and  delegal€ 
from  the  following  associations  were  allowed  a  voice  in  the  pro 
ceedings  :  Chicago  City  and  Savings,  Commercial,  Norih-weslcr 
Metropolitan,  G.  A.  R.,  Domestic,  Golden  Rule,  Douglas  Park^ 
Freehold,  Humboldt  Park,  Deering,  West  Division  Street,  Phcenijc, 
Illinois,  Eagle,  Lafayette,  New  Fort  Dearborn,  Lake  Shore,  South 
Chicago,  Lake  View,  Rothmaener,  Blue  Island,  Schiller,  Royal, 
South  Park,  Ashland  Avenue,  Mutual,  Union  Savings,  Lemont, 
Village,  Western  Springs,  Conservative,  Prairie  State,  Mutual 
Union,  Suburban,  Cook  County  of  Chicago  and  Lake  View, 
Christopher  Columbus,  Victor,  National,  Reliance,  Lake,  Hyde 
Park  and  Chicago,  Fifth  Ward,  Lincoln,  and  Free  Home. 

The  chairman  called  for  the  report  of  the  committee  on  perma- 
nent organization  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  July  10.  This  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  C.  L.  Bonney,  H,  Cragg,  F,  C,  Gehrke,  E,  T. 
Noonan,  R.  H.  McMurdy,  Oscar  Rabe,  O,  M.  Brady,  and  W,  R 
Weimers,  reported  that  it  had  secured  a  charter  from  the  Secretar\* 
of  State  for  the  incorporation  of  the  **  Cook  County  Building  Asso- 
ciation League,"  and  had  prepared  a  set  of  by-laws,  which  it  sub^ 
mitted.  The  committee  suggested  that  subjects  for  the  early 
consideration  of  the  league  would  be  "State  Inspection  of  the 
Associations,'*  "The  Present  Mechanics*  Lien,*'  *'The  Establish- 
ment of  Reciprocity  between  the  Associations  in  the  Use  of  their 
Funds,"  "The  Possible  Establishment  of  a  Mutual  Bank/'  and 
"  Insurance/' 

This  report  was  warmly  discussed,  many  delegates  thinking  that 
the  committee  had  exceeded  its  powers  in  securing  a  charter.  It 
was  finally  laid  over  until  the  next  meeting,  to  be  discussed 
seriatim.  A  resolution  offered  at  the  former  meeting  declaring 
in  favor  of  State  inspection  was  reported  back  without  rccommcn' 
dation  by  the  same  committee,  as  it  was  evenly  divided  on  the 
question.  After  some  further  talk  and  much  confusion,  the  coo* 
'/ention  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  October. 

The  objects  of  this  league,  as  stated  by  the  committee  and  by 
individual  members,  are  to  secure  favorable  legislation,  to  place 
all  associations  under  the  inspection  of  a  State  official,  and  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  members.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  the  associations  do  not  conform  strictly  to  the  State  Law.  \h\^ 

*  Thii  u  Uic  Cook  County  Lesgiic  inenikoe4  aboira  bf  Frol.  J«fikt. 
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fbeing  especially  true  of  new  societies  ihat  desire  to  offer  special 
[inducements.     Mr.  C.  L.  Bonney  of  the  Douglas  Park  Association 
thinks  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  league  should  be  to  secure  the 
[passage  of  a  bill  placing  the  associations  under  the  inspection  of 
I  a   State  official,  as  many  of  them  carry  on  a  very  lax  system  of 
I  book-keeping  and  should  be  compelled  to  make  a  financial  state- 
[tnent  every  six  months.     In  regard  to  the  State  league,  Mr  Bonney 
says  that  it  did  not  hold  a  meeting  for  about  two  years,  and  was 
nnaking  no  progress  toward  securing  a  Stale  inspector.     Mr.  Bonney 
[  also  thinks  that  some  banking  scheme  might  be  devised,  as  the  as- 
I  sociations  in  this  county  alone  are  said  to  have  an  invested  capital 
of  about  $8,000,000,  and  many  of  them  could  loan  to  others  need- 
ing money.     While  it  is  not  probable  that  all  the  associations  will 
join  the  league,  there  are  about  two  hundred  in  the  county,  and 
the  league  will  no  doubt  be  an  assured  fact. 

The  Boston  Htrald,  which  has  several  times  published  full  ac- 
counts of  the  Building  Associations  of  New  England,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing details  of  news  concerning  them  in  its  issue  of  Nov.  25, 1888  : 

The  growing  interest  in  co-operative  banks  and  the  constant 
demand  for  more  shares  than  the  existing  Boston  banks  can  issue 
according  to  law  are  certain  to  result  in  the  formation  of  several 
more  associations  in  this  city  at  an  early  date  ;  and  a  movement 
is  at  present  on  foot  to  start  a  bank  at  the  West  End,  with  a 
prospect  of  its  speedy  incorporation.  At  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Workingmen's  Co-operative  Bank 
of  Boston,  on  Friday,  November  23,  the  report  of  the  business  for 
the  past  six  months  was  presented.  Out  of  the  net  profits,  after 
crediting  i  per  cent,  to  the  guarantee  fund,  the  directors  were 
enabled  to  pass  to  the  credit  of  the  shareholders  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  and  leave  a  good  sum  for  the 
surplus  account.     New  shares  in  the  iSth  series  are  now  on  sale. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Reading  Co-operative  Bank 
shows  the  condition  of  the  institution  as  follows:  Assets,  27  loans 
on  real  estate,  $23,585.00;  15  loans  on  shares,  $1,205.00;  cash, 
$3,663.88  ;  balance  permanent  expenses,  $8441  ;  suspense,  $98.08; 
total,  $28,636.37.  Liabilities,  shares,  $26,811.00;  profits,  $1,537.67; 
forfeited  share,  $77,02;  guarantee  fund,  $47.01  ;  surphis,  $163.67; 
total,  $28,636.37.  The  present  number  of  shares  is  1^519,  of 
which  1,279  are  free  and  240  pledged*  Present  number  of  mem- 
bers, 320,  of  whom  1S3  are  non  borrowers  and  37  borrowers.  The 
earnings  the  past  six  months  have  been  at  the  rate  of  6 J  per  cent, 
per  annum.     Shares  in  the  sih  series  are  now  on  sale. 

The  New  Bedford  Co-operative  Bank  shows  earnings  ihe  past 
six  months  at  a  6J  per  cent,  per  annum  rate.  The  semi-annual 
statement  of  the  bank  gives  these  figures :  Assets,  loans  on  real 
estate,  $170,615.00;  loans  on  shares,  $9,005.00;  unpaid  dues, 
$664.00;  personal  account,  J.  S.,  $314.52  ;  personal  account,  P.  E., 
$14.91 ;   cash  on  hand,  $9,856,02  j  total,  $190,479.45.     Liabilities, 
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shares,  {185, 168.62  ;  loans  not  yet  fully  paid,  $3,476.10;  persona 
account,  F,  W,  T.,  $2.00;  reserve  fund,  $1,112.79  ;  forfeited  share 
account,  J9.06  ;  dues  paid  in  advance,  $256,00 ;  profit  and  loss, 
$446.88;  other  liabilities,  $8.00;  total,  $190,479.45.  The  present 
number  of  shares  is  4.104,  and  present  number  of  members  608,  of 
whom  173  are  borrowers  and  435  non-borrowers. 

The  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  organi2ation  of  a 
co-operative  bank  in  North  Adams,  Mass. 

In  less  than  six  months,  the  Star  Building  and  Loan  Association 
of  New  York  has  secured  homes  for  eleven  of  its  members ;  and 
all  of  these  fortunate  house-owners  now  admit  that,  but  for  the 
association,  they  would  still  be  contributing  a  large  percentage  of 
their  earnings  to  landlords. 

The  BuihUfig  anii  Loan  News  advocates  the  adoption  of  the 
insurance  principle  by  building  and  loan  associations.  It  says: 
•*  Many  are  deterred  from  joining  a  building  association  for  fear 
that,  if  anything  should  happen  them,  their  families  would  be 
unable  to  continue  the  payments.  But  if  they  had  a  policy 
their  lives,  enough  to  cancel  their  obligations,  they  need  hav*e  nc 
Cear  of  disaster.  Building  loan  associations  could  combine  their 
system  and  that  of  insurance  with  good  results." 

A  citizen  of  Atlanta  writes  that  there  is  a  regular  boom  in 
building  associations  in  the  Georgia  metropolis.  He  says:  "At- 
lanta workingmen  are  following  the  example  of  their  brothers  in 
the  North  and  West,  in  the  matter  of  securing  homes  for  ihem- 
selves;  and  most  of  the  dwelling-houses  which  have  been  built 
during  the  past  five  years  have  been  built  with  money  borrowecf 
from  building  and  loan  associations.  At  present,  many  building 
are  going  up  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  these  will  soon  belong 
to  the  members." 

The  Equitable  Cooperative  Building  and  Loan  Association  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  has  been  organized  only  four  months;  but  it  has 
loaned  to  its  members  in  that  lime  to  purchase  or  build  homes 


Mr.  Henry  S«  Rosenthal,  of  Cincinnati,  the  author  of  a  valuable 
w^ork  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  just  published  by  S.  Rosen- 
thal &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  states  the  number  of  Building  Associations 
in  Ohio  as  750, —  considerably  more  than  the  Committee  estimated 
on  page  120.  Of  these,  400  are  in  Hamilton  County,  and  325  of 
the  latter  in  Cincinnati.  In  Indiana,  he  estimates  the  number  at 
325,  and  in  Maryland  more  than  500 ;  the  latter  being  his  estimate 
for  Baltimore  alone.  Except  for  Ohio,  it  is  probable  these  are 
over-estimates  \  as  also  is  Mr.  Rosenthal's  estimate  of  5,000  fo^ 
the  whole  country.  My  latest  estimate  (Dec.  7,  1888)  would 
4,000;  but  at  least  one  or  two  associations  are  formed  every  week- 
day at  present  in  the  whole  area  of  the  country,  so  that  5,000  will 
soon  be  the  number. —  P^ditor  of  Social  Science  Journal. 


5-     CO-OPERATIVE    BUILDING   AND    LOAN    ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  IN  THE   STATE  OF   NEW   YORK. 

BY  SEYMOtJR   DEXTER,    ESQ.,    OF    ELMIRA,    N.Y. 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  is  the  number  and  success  of  co-oper- 
ative building  and  loan  associations  of  New  York.  The  term 
"co-operative  building  association,"  I  assume,  is  intended  to  be 
generic  in  its  application ;  that  it  includes  the  building-loan  asso- 
ciation, the  mutual-savings  loan  association,  the  co-operative  sav- 
ings and  loan  association, — in  short,  all  associations  whose  scheme 
of  transacting  business  is  based  upon  the  following  general  plan  : 
namely,  the  issuing  of  shares  of  stock  to  members,  upon  which 
they  make  weekly  or  monthly  payments  (such  payments  being 
usually  called  dues)  until  the  sums  paid,  increased  by  the  divi- 
dends added  t6  them,  reach  a  certain  sum,  called  the  matured 
value  of  the  shares  of  stock.  The  money  thus  received  is  loaned 
only  to  shareholders,  and  in  sums  corresponding  with  the  matured 
value  of  a  share  or  a  multiple  thereof ;  and  each  stockholder  who 
can  give  the  required  security  has  an  equal  right  with  every  other 
stockholder  to  borrow  the  moneys  of  the  association.  No  stock- 
holder can  borrow  a  sum  exceeding  the  matured  value  of  the 
shares  held  by  him,  and  the  money  is  offered  to  stockholders 
desiring  to  borrow  at  stated  weekly  or  monthly  meetings.  In  all 
cases  where  there  is  a  competition  for  the  loan  among  those  desir- 
ing to  borrow,  the  right  to  the  loan  is  determined  by  the  bidding 
of  a  premium,  and  is  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  some 
associations,  a  minimum  premium  is  required.  The  premium  bid 
may  be  'a  certain  sum  per  share,  which  is  deducted  from  the  loan 
when  the  security  is  given,  this  being  called  the  "gross  plan."  Or 
it  may  be  a  certain  sura  per  share  to  be  paid  in  weekly  or  monthly 
instalments  with  the  interest  upon  the  loan  and  the  dues  upon  the 
stock.  This  is  called  the  "instalment  plan."  Or  it  may  be  a 
bidding  upon  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  upon  the  loan.  This 
is  called  the  "  interest-premium  plan,"  interest  in  all  cases  to  be 
paid  weekly  or  monthly  at  the  same  lime  that  the  dues  are  paid 
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Fines  are  imposed  for  a  default  in  the  payment  of  dues  or  interest 
when  payable. 

The  security  required  is  a  bond  secured  by  first  mortgage  upon 
unencumbered  real  estate,  or  a  pledge  of  the  stock  of  the  associa- 
tion, upon  which  the  dues  already  paid  and  the  dividends  which 
have  been  added  thereto  make  their  value  greater  than  the  amount 
of  ihe  loan,^ — and  a!so  further  secured  by  a  pledge  of  the  shares 
borrowed  upon.  The  profits  of  the  association  are  derived  wholly 
from  interest  paid  upon  its  loans,  premiums  paid  for  loans,  fines 
collected  from  stockholders  defaulting  in  the  payment  of  dues  or 
interest,  entrance  fees  required  upon  issuing  stock,  transfer  fees 
required  when  the  stock  is  assigned,  and  profits  left  by  withdraw- 
ing stockholders.  These  profits  are  divided,  annually  or  oftener» 
among  the  shares  of  stock  outstanding  at  the  time  of  distribution^ 
each  share  having  a  dividend  added  to  it  in  distributing  the  profits, 
and  such  dividend  being  the  same  proportionate  part  of  the  total 
profits  divided  as  the  value  of  the  share  to  which  it  is  added 
bears  to  the  total  value  of  the  shares  among  which  the  distribu- 
tion is  made. 

Whenever  a  share  upon  which  no  loans  have  been  made  (called 
a  free  share)  has  reached  its  matured  value,  the  share  of  stock  is 
surrendered,  and  the  association  pays  to  the  shareholder  the 
matured  value.  Whenever  a  share  matures  which  has  been  bor- 
rowed upon  (called  a  borrowed  share),  the  share  of  stock  cancels 
the  loan.  There  may  be  a  single  series  of  stock  issued,  in  which 
case  members  coming  into  the  association  after  the  first  issuing 
of  stock  must  pay  back-dues,  to  place  them  in  the  same  condition 
they  would  have  been  had  their  stock  been  taken  at  the  first  meet- 
ing, all  shares  at  all  limes  being  of  the  same  value.  When  the 
stock  reaches  its  matured  value,  all  stockholders  will  be  borrowers 
to  the  amount  of  their  stock.  The  stock  cancels  the  loans,  and 
the  association  ends.  This  is  called  the  "terminating  plan/*  Or 
the  association  may  be  so  organized  that  it  may  issue  its  stock  in 
series  yearly,  semi  annually,  or  oftener,  in  which  case  the  associa* 
lion  may  be  perpetual,  and  is  known  as  the  **  permanent  or  serial 
plan."  Stockholders  may  withdraw  at  any  time  upon  giving  a 
certain  notice,  whenever  there  are  funds  applicable  for  such  pur- 
pose. They  surrender  their  stock,  and  receive  the  dues  paid  by 
them  and  a  certain  percentage  of  the  profits. 

There  are  a  great  many  variations  in  the  detail  of  this  general 
outline  among  different    associations.      These   variations   consist 
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largely  in  the  value  of  the  matured  share, —  such  as  $ioo,  $105, 
$125,  $200,  $250, —  variations  in  the  rate  of  interest  charged,  in 
the  frequency  of  the  payment  of  dues  and  the  amount  paid,  and 
the  manner  of  receiving  them  by  the  association  (whether  by  some 
officer  at  his  office  or  by  the  board  of  directors  or  its  committee 
at  a  regular  stated  meeting) ;  also,  in  the  matter  of  the  premium 
charged  and  the  time  of  its  payment. 

The  number  of  associations  of  this  class  in  this  State  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  mode  of  ascertaining  with  absolute  accu- 
racy, except  by  a  canvass  of  each  locality  in  the  State ;  but  the 
number  approximates  275  very  closely.  Of  this  number,  about  100 
are  located  in  Buffalo,  83  in  Rochester  and  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, 30  in  the  city  of  New  York,  18  in  Brooklyn,  4  in  Westchester 
County,  I  in  Albany,  2  or  3  in  Syracuse,  i  in  Utica,  and  2  in  Elmira. 

There  are  at  present  two  general  acts  upon  the  statute  books  of 
the  State  under  which  these  associations  may  incorporate.  The 
first  is  chapter  122  of  the  Laws  of  1851,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
Incorporation  of  Building,  Mutual  Loan,  and  Accumulating  Funds 
Association."  The  second  is  chapter  556  of  the  Laws  of  1887, 
and  is  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Formation  of  Co-operative,  Sav- 
ings, and  Loan  Associations."  The  act  of  1851  outlines  no  defi- 
nite scheme  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  association.  One 
must  be  acquainted  with  these  associations  before  he  examines 
the  statute,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  associations 
of  which  the  statute  authorizes  the  incorporation.  It  is  so  broad  and 
general  in  its  terms  that  it  permits  of  the  incorporation  of  an  asso- 
ciation upon  any  scheme  heretofore  devised  or  which  may  be  here- 
after devised  for  conducting  the  business  of  this  class  of  financial 
corporations,  whether  the  scheme  be  good  or  bad.  No  provision 
was  made  for  State  supervision.  It  provides  that  those  who  unite 
to  form  such  associations  shall  adopt  articles  of  association  which, 
in  fact,  constitute  the  charter  of  the  corporation,  and  describe  the 
scheme  upon  which  its  business  shall  be  conducted,  but  does  not 
even  require  that  these  articles  of  association  shall  be  filed  in  any 
other  office  than  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  in  which  its  busi- 
ness shall  be  conducted. 

In  1875,  an  act  was  passed  placing  them  under  the  supervision 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  banking  department  and  requiring 
annual  reports,  and  that  the  superintendent  should  examine  them 
or  cause  them  to  be  examined  by  some  person  appointed  by  him 
once  in   two  years.     In    1878,  however,  the   last  provision   was 
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amended  by  simply  making  it  his  duty  to  make  examination  whci 
requested  by  the  stockholders  so  to  do.  Notwithstanding  that 
annual  reports  are  required  by  the  statute,  and  have  been  ever 
since  1875.  in  such  form  and  by  such  officers  as  the  superinten- 
dent shall  require,  they  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  made.  The 
present  superintendent  wrote  me  recently  that  not  over  twenty-five 
associations  had  reported  in  1888  and  a  less  number  in  18S7, 

The  act  of  1887  outlines  a  definite  scheme,  corresponding  vcty 
closely  with  the  co-operative  bank  scheme  of  Massachusens,  the 
statute  itself  taking  the  place  of  the  articles  of  association  under 
the  act  of  185 1.  Eighteen  associations  have  been  organized 
under  these  provisions,  located  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 

In  regard  to  the  success  of  such  associations  as  a  class,  until 
we  come  down  to  those  organized  quite  recently,  reliable  data  are 
not  obtainable,  except  by  going  into  each  locality  where  associa* 
tioni*  have  existed  and  making  investigations.  I  am  informed 
upon  what  seems  credible  authority  that  the  first  association  or- 
ganized in  Buffalo  was  about  twenty-five  years  ago, —  that  there  was 
a  greater  number  in  Buffalo  ten  years  ago  than  today.  The  first 
association  in  Rochester  was  organized  in  March,  1852.  Its  suc- 
cess did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  its  members;  and,  after  a 
short  time,  it  was  closed  up,  and  ceased  to  do  business.  The  sec- 
ond was  not  formed  until  April,  1871,  For  some  years  after  this^ 
their  numbers  increased  rapidly ;  and  they  were  comparatively 
successful.  But,  during  1871  and  1872,  some  *' building  lot  asso, 
ciations^'  were  incorporated  under  the  same  act  of  185 1,  which 
were  speculative,  to  some  degree  at  least,  in  character,  and  which, 
in  many  cases»  proved  disastrous  to  the  shareholders.  These  were 
confounded  in  the  public  mind  with  the  true  Building  and  Loan 
Association,  and  chilled  for  a  lime  their  growth  and  prosperit)*- 
It  was  not  until  1882  that  they  began  to  increase  again^  since 
which  time  their  growth  and  seeming  success  in  Rochester  have 
been  phenomenal.  Charles  W.  Mead,  of  Albanyi  writes  me : 
"There  is  but  one  association  in  our  city,  organized  in  May  last. 
When  I  first  came  to  Albany,  in  1871,  there  were  two  or  three 
savings  and  building  associations  —  so  called  —  in  the  last  stages 
of  existence.  One  of  them,  I  have  since  been  told,  terminated, 
and  its  accumulations  were  distributed  ;  and  the  results  were  fairly 
satisfactory  to  its  members.  The  others  suffered  from  improper 
and  unfortunate  investments  (not  being  limited  to  first  mortgage 
investments),  and,  as  a  consequence,  lost  heavily;  and  the  mem- 
bers have  now  a  natural  distrust  of  this  class  of  associations.** 
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An  association  was  organized  about  1870  at  Elmira,  N.Y.,  upon 
the  terminating  plan,  which  continued  fairly  prosperous  for  six  or 
seven  years,  when  many  of  the  borrowers  of  the  association  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  it,  and  its  affairs  were  wound  up  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  shareholders.  Another  association,  not 
long  after  1870,  was  organized  at  Waverly,  which  was  closed  up  by 
mutual  agreement  of  its  stockholders  before  its  shares  had  reached 
their  natural  value. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  in  our  investigations,  all  the 
early  associations  in  this  State,  and  nearly  all  down  to  the  present 
decade,  were  organized  upon  the  "terminating  plan,"  as  to  the 
manner  of  issuing  their  stock,  and  upon  the  "  gross  premium  plan," 
with  a  system  of  rebates  in  the  premium  paid,  on  the  payment  of 
a  loan.  As  a  rule,  these  associations,  before  the  time  was  reached 
for  the  maturity  of  their  stock,  ceased  to  be  popular  with  the  share- 
holders. Yet,  when  well  managed,  and  borrowers  were  not  in- 
fluenced to  bid  too  large  a  premium  in  their  competition  for  money, 
they  were  successful  and  of  benefit  to  the  shareholders.  In  theory. 
a  loan  to  a  shareholder  was  an  advance  to  him  upon  the  matured 
value  of  his  share, —  that  is,  he  received,  at  the  time  he  made  his 
loan,  the  matured  value  of  his  share  of  stock  borrowed  upon  ; 
while  the  shareholder  who  did  not  make  a  loan  had  to  wait  for  the 
accumulations  of  his  savings  until  his  share  matured.  And  it  was 
held  right  and  proper  that  the  shareholder  who  had  thus  the 
matured  value  of  his  share  advanced  to  him  at  the  beginning  of 
the  association  should  pay,  besides  interest,  a  premium  therefor ; 
and  that  such  premium  should  be  regulated  by  the  number  of 
years  in  which  he  was  to  enjoy  the  use  of  the  money  so  advanced 
to  him,  before  the  shares  of  stock  upon  which  the  loan  was  ma- 
tured. Generally,  before  the  stock  matured,  the  early  borrowers 
clearly  perceived  that  the  premiums  they  paid  simply  amounted  to 
paying  a  large  interest  for  the  money  borrowed,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  advanced  to  them  ;  and,  if  the  real  estate  in  which  they 
usually  invested  the  money  did  not  advance  in  value,  they  became 
dissatisfied,  and  the  association  ceased  to  be  popular  with  them 
or  their  friends. 

Another  fact  is  pertinent.  In  this  class  of  associations,  the 
"gross  plan,"  with  a  system  of  rebates,  is  too  complex  for  the 
ordinary  shareholder  to  comprehend  at  first ;  and  when  at  last  he 
comes  to  clearly  understand  it,  if  he  is  a  borrower,  he  is  apt  to  go 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  regard  himself  as  robbed  by  the  share- 
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holder  who  does  not  borrowr.     These  influences  caused  the  Jli 
cialions  working  upon  the  scheme  then  in  vogue,  for  the  first  thir 
years  of  their  existence  in  this  State,  usually  to  fall  into  disrepute 
by  the  time  they  were  five  or  six  years  of  age^  and,  as  an  associi 
lion  matured  its  stock  or  was  closed  up  by  mutual  arrangeineii 
among  its  stockholders,  no  new  one  was  organized  to  take  its  place* 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  may  be  fairly  counted  as  exceptions  to  th^ 
rule.     The  formation  of  associations  was  sporadic  in  character  dn 
ing  this  period.     The  act  of  185 1  furnished  no  guide.     There  was 
no  current  literature  circulating  in  regard  to  them,  and  no  book 
obtainable  that  were  of  service.     As  a  rule,  they  were  only  forme^ 
as  some  person  favorably  interested  in   one,  in    a  certain  pl^ici 
moved  to  another  place  where  there  was  none,  and  became  inteij 
ested  in  the  formation  of  a  new  association  with  reference  to  son 
pecuniary  benefit  to  himself. 

In  1SS2,  the  Homestead  Loan  Association  of  Rochester  (or^an 
ized  in  1881  on  the  "  terminating  plan  ")  made  such  changes  in 
articles  of  association  as  to  place  it  upon  the  "  permanent  plao,^ 
with  the  matured  value  of  its  shares  $105  ;  weekly  dues,  tweni| 
five  cents,  ten  cents  a  week  interest  on  each  share  loaned  upod 
(being  a  fraction  less  than  5  per  cent,  interest) ;  the  premium  bi<i 
for  loans  was  deducted  from  the  amount  loaned,  and  no  rebate 
allowed  if  the  loan  was  paid  before  the  stock  matured.  It  adopted 
one  feature  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  such  associations; 
viz,,  of  allowing  stock  when  it  has  matured  to  remain  unpaid,  whei^ 
the  association  deems  it  advisable  so  to  do  and  the  shareholde 
does  not  elect  to  withdraw  it,  and  paying  to  the  holder  a  cash  divi 
dend  semi-annually.  This  association  has  been  eminently  sue 
cessful  ;  and  according  to  its  sixth  annual  report,  issued  Oct,  7, 
18S7,  it  had  1,506  shareholders,  of  whom  261  were  borrowers,  1^ 
had  outstanding  17,5*2  unmatured  and  502  matured  shares.  It 
assets  amounted  to  $270,266.51,  and  it  claimed  to  be  the  largcs 
association  in  the  State,  In  several  cases,  new  associations,  formetl 
along  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railway,  have  adopteij 
this  association  as  a  model. 

One  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  association  now  doing  bus!^ 
ness  in  this  State,  was  formed  at  the  city  of  Elmira  in  1875,  and 
called  "The  Chemung  Valley  Mutua!  Loan  Association."  It  wa 
organized  upon  the  scheme  of  issuing  a  yearly  series  of  stock] 
the  matured  value  of  shares,  $200;  dues,  $1  a  month  ;  interest  al 
6  per  cent     In  the  matter  of  premium,  it  adopted   the  **  gross 
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plan,"  with  the  rebate  system  ;  and  a  mininium  premium  bid  of 
$40  upon  a  share.  It  assumed  eight  years  as  the  time  in  which 
its  stock  would  mature.  In  case  of  competition  among  the  bor- 
rowers*  the  highest  bidder  for  the  loan,  above  $40  per  share,  ob- 
tained the  loan.  In  case  the  borrower  repaid  the  loan  before  the 
shares  matured,  be  was  allowed  a  rebate  upon  the  amount  of  pre- 
mium he  had  paid,  of  one-eighth  for  each  whole  year  unexpired  of 
the  eight  years  from  the  time  the  siocic  was  issued  upon  which  the 
loan  was  made.  It  loaned  only  to  its  shareholders,  and  to  no  share- 
holder a  greater  sum  than  the  matured  value  of  the  shares  held  by 
him*  The  issue  of  stock  in  the  first  series  was  limited  to  1,000 
shares,  and  thereafter  to  500  shares,  in  each  series. 

This  association  was  popular,  and  its  stock  was  eagerly  sought 
for:  it  could  have  issued  a  much  larger  number  of  shares  except 
for  the  limitation  in  the  articles  of  association.  At  the  end,  how- 
ever, of  four  or  five  years,  its  prosp>erity  began  to  flag.  Borrowers 
began  to  appreciate  that  they  were  paying  an  enormous  interest, 
of  which  free  shareholders  obtained  the  benefit.  Moneys  accumu* 
latcd  in  its  treasury.  To  relieve  the  stagnation,  the  minimum  pre- 
mium was  reduced  to  $20  a  share.  But  this  did  not  help  the 
difficulty  ;  and  finally,  seven  years  ago,  the  articles  of  association 
were  amended,  wholly  abolishing  a  minimum  premium.  From  that 
time  to  this,  when  there  is  no  competition,  the  borrower  receives 
his  full  $200  a  share  upon  his  loan,  and  pays  6  per  cent,  interest 
thereon  in  monthly  instalments. 

From  that  time  the  association  began  to  grow  in  popularity.  It 
found  no  ditBculty  in  finding  borrowers  for  its  money.  The  num- 
bers of  its  stockholders  rapidly  increased.  Some  three  years  ago 
it  increased  the  maximum  limit  of  shares  which  it  might  have  out* 
standing  at  any  one  time  to  5,000.  Already  it  could  have  passed 
beyond  that  amount  except  for  the  limitation.  Its  management 
discourages  the  bidding  of  high  premiums  ;  and  under  its  scheme 
every  borrower  understands  that  the  premium  bid  by  him  is,  in 
\  fact|  a  bonus.  Its  annual  report  for  March,  1887,  showed  loans 
made  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  $40,750,  while  the  premiums 
received  amounted  only  to  $62,  In  1888,  it  loaned  about  |6o,- 
000  ;  and  the  premiums  received  amounted  to  $232.  Since  it  has 
conducted  business  upon  this  scheme,  every  shareholder  remains 
lis  warm  and  enthusiastic  friend,  whether  he  be  a  borrowing  share- 
holder or  a  free  shareholder.  Its  first  scries  of  slock  matured 
three  years  ago ;  and  since  that  time  it  not  only  issues,  but  ma- 
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tores  a  series  of  stock  each  year.     At  least  95  per  cetit.  of   its" 
shareholders   are  wageearners.     It  has  mt  present  oirer  so<»  dif- 
ferent shareholders,  and  assets  of  about  ^300,000. 

The  act  of  1887  was  drafted  by  a  gendeman  who  has  beec 
president  of  that  association  from  its  organization  ;  and  the  scheme 
upon  which  it  is  now  conducted  is  crystallized  into  that  act  with 
certain  changes,  which  he  deemed  improvements,  thereoa.  In- 
stead  of  "  Building  and  Loan  Association/'  the  name  given  to 
these  associations  by  that  act  was  "Co-operative  Savii^  and 
Loan  Associations/'  that  name  more  accurately  describing  the 
true  nature  of  the  institution  in  the  present  condition  of  o«r  social 
development.  The  passage  of  this  act  attracted  atteotioii  to  this 
class  of  associations  throughout  the  State. 

For  a  few  months  previous  to  the  enactment  of  this  law  interest 
in  these  associations  began  to  be  aroused  in  the  city  of  New  Vork 
and  vicinity.  About  two  years  ago  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
paper  was  commenced  in  the  city  of  New  York,^  T^  BuUdmg 
and  Loan  News,  It  served  as  a  channel  for  the  exchange  of  views 
between  those  interested  in  this  class  of  institutions;  and  its  pub- 
lisher and  his  friends  have  done  much  during  the  last  two  years  to 
arouse  interest  in  building  associations.  About  the  same  time  the 
New  York  IVarid  became  their  friend  ;  and  an  association  was 
formed  wilhin  the  limits  of  its  own  employees,  which  thus  far  has 
met  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  The  New 
York  Star  is  a  most  valuable  champion  of  tliese  associations.  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Southard,*  connected  with  that  paper,  has  become  a 
conspicuous  leader  and  writer  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  in  advancing 
their  interests ;  and  he  is  doing  faithful  work  in  their  behalf. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  what  may  be  called  a  regu- 
lar **boom  '*  in  the  organization  of  these  associations  in  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  vicinity ;  and  it  is  now  spreading 
throughout  the  etUire  State.  In  May  last,  a  meeting  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  dilTercpt  associations  of  this  class  throughout  the 
State  was  called  at  Rochester,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Slate  League.  About  seventy  associations  were  represented  in 
the  meeting,  and  a  League  was  perfected.  The  object  of  this 
League  is  to  combine  the  influence  of  the  associations  throughout 
the  State  ;  to  prevent  hostile  legislation;  and  to  weed  out  associa- 
tions that  have  been  formed  under  the  act  of  1S51,  in  pretence 


*  Mr.  Souihfttd  it  no  longer  (Novi;cob«r*  i8$9)  connected  with  tlie  SU^,  but  u  lectorliig  on 
the  bflitl  plan  ot  toch  aMociations, 
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claiming  to  be  co-operative  building  associations,  but  which  are  in 
fact  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  for  those  who 
are  immediately  concerned  in  their  management  We  are  also 
advbed  that  the  superintendent  of  the  banking  department  has 
become  interested  in  their  behalf,  and  that  at  the  coming  session 
legislation  will  undoubtedly  be  passed  which  shall  effectively  place 
them  under  State  supervision  and  controK 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  these  associations  are  now 
meeting  with  great  success  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Public  at- 
tention is  so  strongly  drawn  to  them  that  without  doubt  there  will 
rapidly  come  a  unification  of  the  schemes  upon  which  they  are 
conducted ;  and  we  believe  they  have  before  them  a  prosperous 
future.  We  believe  there  is  no  financial  co-operation  of  any  kind 
which  can  be  so  utilized  as  an  economic  power  in  our  social  organ- 
ization to  advance  the  condition  of  the  wage-working  classes  as 
these  co-operative  savings  and  building  loan  associations.  To 
secure  this  result  there  should  come  to  pass  through  the  legislat- 
ure a  scheme,  uniform  in  its  essential  features  throughout  the 
State,  upon  which  their  business  shall  be  conducted ;  and  State 
supervision  similar  to  that  exercised  over  savings  banks.  In  ihc 
scheme  adopted,  three  fundamental  principles  must  be  adhered  to : 

1.  Simplicity  of  the  scheme.  It  must  be  so  simple  that  the 
ordinar)^  wage-worker  can  understand  it. 

2.  Equity  bet^veen  the  borrower  and  the  non-borrower ;  the  bor- 
rower obtaining  his  loan  at  legal  rates  of  interest,  and  the  non- 
borrower  receiving  a  higher  rate  than  the  savings  bank  can  pay, 

3.  Security  against  loss  of  the  funds.  The  danger  against  loss 
is  reduced  to  the  minimum  when  the  funds  are  loaned  only  upon  a 
bond  with  first  mortgage  security  upon  unencumbered  real  estate, 
or  secured  by  stock  of  the  association  which  exceeds  in  value  the 
sum  loaned* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  follow  these  principles*  They  have  been 
followed  in  the  scheme  outlined  in  the  act  of  1887  in  this  State, 
Tbey  have  been  closely  followed  in  the  Massachusetts  sclietne  of 
**  co-operative  banks.'* 


It  is  proper  to  say  that  Judge  Dexter,  who  has  been  invest!* 
gating  the  question  of  co-operative  banking  for  several  years,  and 
b  the  author  of  the  New  York  law  of  1887,  has  ready  for  the  press 
a  work  on  the  whole  subject,  which  seems  likely  to  supersede  all 
former  books  in  the  United  States,     It  will  be  published  in  18S9, 
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and  will  give  mucb  fuller  information  than  this  number  of  the 
/aumai  contains  concerning  Building  Associations  and  their  mode 
of  management  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Social  Science  Association^  Nov.  26,  iSSS,  Judge 
Dexter  says:  — 

The  work  so  grows  upon  me  that  I  feel  compelled  to  rewrite 
chapters  that  I  thought  months  ago  were  completed.  I  have  col* 
lected  much  data  since  the  Saratoga  meeting  regarding  these 
associations  in  the  different  States*  This  morning  I  have  received 
a  complete  list  of  all  the  associations  in  Wisconsin,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  answers  to  a  series 
of  questions  sent  out  by  me  concerning  the  scheme  by  which  the 
business  is  conducted  in  that  Stale.  I  feel  and  know  that  my 
work  is  very  incomplete  at  present ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  I  ought 
not  to  delay  it  much  longer,  A  new  work  on  these  Associations 
has  just  been  issued  by  S.  Rosenthal  &  Co.,  at  Cincinnati,  entitled 
"  Manual  for  Building  and  Loan  Associations." 


6.     THE    DANGEROUS  SIDE  OF  BUILDING   ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

BY  C,  F*  SOUTHARD,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Read  Sept,  7,  i888.) 

•  Mutual  building  loan  associations  or  co-operative  banks,  which 
at  difl[erent  periods  during  the  past  half-century  have  been  brought 
more  or  less  prominently  to  the  attention  of  people  living  in  large 
cities,  are  at  the  present  time  a  subject  of  general  interest.  The 
leading  feature  of  this  form  of  co-operation  always  has  been,  and 
is  now,  that  no  sooner  is  the  subject  agitated  than  it  attracts  the 
attention  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  the  practical  work  of  organi- 
zation follows  immediately.  For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Empire  State,  the  dwellers  in  all  the  large  towns  and  cities, 
particularly  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  have  caught  the  building 
and  loan  association  fever;  and  the  springing  into  existence  of 
these  associations  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence.  During  the  past 
eight  months,  fully  15,000  people  have  enrolled  themselves  mem- 
bers of  these  associations  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  and  the 
writer  has  in  the  same  period  responded  to  nearly  15,000  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  received  by  letter  from  almost  every  section  of 
the  country,  particularly  the  South,  and  by  personal  interview  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  associations  to  more  than  70,000  people. 

The  general  spread  of  the  organizations  is  both  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation and  fear, —  congratulation^  because,  whenever  and  where- 
ever  organized,  they  have  drawn  wage-earners  and  rent-payers  into 
warm  and  unselfish  communication,  and  prove  that  men,  women, 
and  children,  earning  50  cents  and  upward  a  day.  can  create  capU. 
lal  for  themselves  along  the  line  in  which  all  capital  is  created, —  by^ 
saving  a  portion  of  their  weekly  or  monthly  income,  and  loaning 
it   at   interest,  thereby  establishing   habits  of   thrift   and  a   sure  ^ 
foundation   for  their  future  financial  and  moral  well  being;  y^dj^^j 
because  of  the  universal  ignorance  among  officers  and  members  of 
the  simplest  rules  governing  finance,  and  the  general  desire  and 
encouragement  to  recklessly  speculate. 

In  1849-50,  these  associations  sprang  into  existence  in  diferent 
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sections  of  the  country  as  if  by  magic;  and  cboQsaiKis  of  me- 
chanics, sewing-girls,  and  washerwomen  invested  in  them  their 
scanty  earnings.  But  the  mysterious  methods  of  the  scheme  and 
the  losses  resulting  to  many  members  finally  led  the  New  York 
legislature  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  investigate  the  124 
associations  then  doing  business  in  the  State ;  and  this  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  revoking  the  charters  of  all,  without  distine* 
tion  or  reserve.     This  was  never  done,  however. 

The  associations  became  especially  popular  at  tlie  same  lime  in 
Connecticut,  but  their  methods  caused  the  same  results.  A  search- 
ing investigation  was  made  by  the  legislature;  and  in  i860  savings 
and  building  associations  were  forbidden  to  receive  deposits  after 
Jan.  I,  1862.  In  1865,  they  were  required  to  return  all  deposits 
on  or  before  July  i,  1886,  which  practically  wound  them  up,  and 
repealed  the  law  authorizing  them.  This  phase  of  the  history  of 
the  co-operative  savings  bank  movement  in  New  York  and  other 
States  will  surely  be  repeated,  unless  the  States,  by  acts  of  legis- 
lature, prevent  it,  as  Massachusetts  has  done.  The  dangers  which 
beset  the  system  in  every  State  except  Massachusetts  are  that  the 
organizers  of  associations  either  copy  the  general  mistakes  of  the 
system,  or  else  evolve  brilliant  financial  theories,  which  are  placed 
attractively  before  the  public  by  advertisement,  inviting  people  to 
deposit  their  savings  with  the  prospects  of  large  returns  in  the 
'*  sweet  by  and  by.'* 

The  three  leading  dangers  which  menace  this  plan  of  banking 
in  all  the  States  to-day  are  those  which  brought  it  into  disrepute 
thirty  years  ago  ;  namely, — 

1,  Permitting  a  single  member  to  hold  a  large  number  of  shares 
of  stock  and  boirow  on  them.  This  leads  to  speculation,  to  stul- 
tification of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  by  the  well-to*do  and  more 
venturesome  members,  who  absorb  the  money,  erect  tenement 
houses  to  rent,  and  crowd  out  modest  borrowers  who  want  homes. 
This  condition  of  affairs  leads  to  the  final  taxing  of  the  capital 
stock,  as  in  Illinois  and  in  New  York  in  i886«  thereby  preventing 
organization. 

2.  The  plan  in  general  use  of  deducting  the  bonus  bid  from  the 
sum  borrowed.  This  results  in  the  borrower  paying  interest  on 
money  he  does  not  receive,  the  holding  of  **  inflated  "  mortgages 
by  the  association,  the  yearly  banknipring  of  the  concern  by  the 
declaration  of  profits  not  earned,  and  the  robbing  thereby  of  mem- 
bers who  remain  until  the  termination  of  the  association  of  their 
legitimate  profit  by  those  who  withdraw  at  an  early  period. 
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3.  The  almost  utter  lack  of  knowledge  by  the  directors  of  tlic 
simple  principles  governing  finance  and  a  criminal  carelessness 
in  the  matter  of  informing  themselves  in  reference  to  the  same. 

The  last  and  perhaps  most  dangerous  fact  attending  the  popu- 
larity of  thb  form  of  co-operation  is  the  fungus  growth  which 
attaches  itself  lo  the  spread  of  the  system,  properly  known  under 
the  terms  **real  estate  and  money  brokerage/*  which  bids  for  and 
secures  the  hard-earned  money  of  hundreds  of  poor  p<?ople  daily 
under  the  specious  guise  of  ••co-operative  banking," 

This  meagre  outline  of  facts  will  on  investigation  be  found  the 
prominent  and  ruling  spirit  of  this  magnificent  system  of  cooper- 
at  ion  everywhere.  It  is  a  pity  it  is  so,  because  results  show  that, 
with  all  the  evil,  there  has  come  unmeasured  good.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  prevent  or  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  evils  of  the  system 
by  having  each  State  prevent,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  uneducated^ 
unthinking  citizen  from  financial  suicide,  the  selfish  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  less  fortunate  by  speculation,  the  unwitting  in- 
justices practised  by  erroneous  methods,  and  the  depredations  of 
financial  man-eaters,  by  enacting  a  single  statute  defining  the  limits 
and  methods  of  an  association,  under  which  no  other  alleged 
Ifcutual  co-operative  financial  association  could  organize. 

This  is  the  dangerous  side  of  the  grandest,  simplest,  and  most 
successful  plan  of  co-operation  ever  made  practical  in  the  two 
hemispheres ;  and,  after  a  century  of  development,  the  wonder  is 
there  should  be  any  dangerous  side.  It  remains  for  earnest,  warm- 
hearted people,  who  recognize  that  every  human  being  is  capable 
of  appreciating  a  plan  of  benefit  which  does  not  pauperise,  pat- 
ronize, or  belittle  in  any  way,  to  strive  for  the  elimination  of  the 
errors,  and  encourage,  even  to  the  extent  of  self-sacrifice,  a  system 
which  will  continue  to  dot  the  land  with  homes.  Homes  that  may 
be  extremely  modest,  perhaps,  in  size  or  architecture,  in  their 
ittfluences  will  be  as  far  reaching  for  good  lo  the  individual,  the 
nation,  and  the  world  as  those  called  palaces. 


NOTES  ON  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTIONS  IN  ARKAN- 
SAS,  TENNESSEE,   AND   TEXAS. 

BY   PROF.    ROBERT  T,    HILL,    OF   AUSTIN,   TEXAS- 

A  greater  diversity  of  natural  conditions,  and  consequently  < 
cultural  ones,  can  be  found  in  these  three  States  than  in  any  other 
area  of  similar  size  in  the  United  States.  Eastern  Arkansas, 
North-eastern  Texas,  and  much  of  West  Tennessee  are  situated  in 
the  low,  humid,  forest-covered  cotton  belt,  in  which  the  unconsoli- 
dated substructure,  and  the  great  proportion  of  overflowed  bottom 
lands  to  uplands,  prevent  density  and  continuity  of  settlements, 
and,  at  seasons,  retard  tra%^eU  transportation,  and  social  inter- 
course. In  other  words,  they  are  regions  dearthfut  of  industries, 
and  usually  dependent  on  one  agricultural  pursuit.  Much  of  the 
trans-Pecos  region  of  Texas,  of  Western  Central  Arkansas  and 
East  Tennessee,  upon  the  other  extreme,  is  mountainous,  sterile, 
and  therefore  unadapted  to  social  gregariousness,  except  in  rare 
cases  of  mining  localities.  North-western  Arkansas,  Central 
Texas,  and  Middle  Tennessee,  although  differing  from  each  other 
in  many  respects,  each  present  superb  natural  conditions  of  struct- 
ure, soil,  etc.,  for  superior  populations  of  diversified  occupation 
and  great  density.  In  the  first  regions  mentioned  (the  cottonj 
belt  proper),  the  one  industry  is  conducted  either  by  landlords 
large  holdings,  who  own  the  most  fertile  and  extensive  tracts,  and 
rent  or  ** share  crop"  their  lands  to  a  largely  nomadic  tenantr\', 
or  else  by  small  holders,  who  usually  possess  poorer  and  more 
sterile  lands,  which  are  frequently  abandoned  in  a  few  years,  after 
clearing  and  exhaustive  cultivation.  The  cities  and  towns  of  this 
region  are  not  large,  and  are  dependent  almost  exclusively  upon 
merchandising. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  much  needed  statistics  on  the  subject, 
I  can  only  state  as  a  matter  of  personal  observation  that  provident 
institutions,  of  any  kind  whatever,  are  almost  unknown  among  the 
cotton  producers ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  every  farmer 
annually  mortgages  ail  his  property,  both  real  and  personal,  to- 
gether  with   the   prospective  crop,  for  inferior  and  exorbitantly* 
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priced  supplies  wherewith  to  grow  it  The  appended  statement, 
made  in  March^  1888,  by  a  committee  of  the  order  of  Knights  of 
Labor  in  Arkansas,  accompanying  their  demand  for  a  State  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  does  not  greatly  exaggerate  the  industrial  condition 
of  the  region :  — 

We  are  told  that  in  Arkansas,  where  extensive  mills,  factories, 
and  mines  do  not  exist,  to  oppress  the  laborer  or  grind  the  faces 
of  the  poor,  as  in  the  East,— that  in  this  "western  wild,**  with  its 
rich  and  undeveloped  resources,  we  need  no  such  Bureau.  But  is 
it  t^ue^  Let  us  see.  Our  principal  export  is  cotton.  The  crop 
is  sold  before  it  is  planted  in  the  soil  We  find  that  most  of  the 
lands  are  owned  in  immense  tracts,  and  farmed  out  to  tenants  at 
the  most  extortionate  prices.  From  $4  to  $12  per  acre,  or  from 
80  to  100  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre,  are,  as  a  rule,  exacted 
from  the  poor  fellow  who  cultivates  the  soil ;  the  average  for  our 
best  lands  reaching  no  less  than  from  $6  to  $S  per  acre  rent. 
The  tenant,  in  the  miserable  hovel  furnished  by  his  landlord, 
exists  upon  the  roughest  and  most  meagre  diet,^ — com  meal  and 
fat  bacon, —  the  latter,  and  frequently  the  former,  imported  from 
the  East,  During  the,  most  flourishing  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  Crop  is  wont  to  be  pushed^  a  little  coffee,  a  few  potatoes,  and 
the  like,  are  added  to  the  scanty  fare  of  the  tenant ;  but  he  pays 
for  it  by  going  hungry  between  the  '*  faying  by"  and  the  gathering 
season,  being  told  to  root  and  hustle  for  himself  during  this  duM 
period.  His  clothing  is  as  scanty  as  his  food  ;  and  his  children, 
dragged  and  driven  into  the  cotton  field  in  tender  years,  from 
necessity  and  want,  are  reared  in  ignorance  and  rags.  His  home 
is  about  as  well  provided  with  comforts  and  influences  of  moral 
refinement  as  the  average  wigwam  of  the  Comanche  on  the  far 
western  plains. 

And  this  is  the  condition  where  cotton  is  king.  Do  you  ask 
why  the  cotton  crop  is  not  abandoned,  and  a  more  profitable  one 
substituted  ?  You  well  know  the  tenant  is  not  allowed  this  privi- 
lege.  "This  is  the  only  crop  you  can  sell  for  money,"  is  the  cry; 
and,  through  the  favorite  anaconda  mortgage  system  of  Shylock, 
the  pound  of  flesh  that  is  not  extracted  by  extortionate  land*rents 
the  landlord  or  s>Tidicate  is  doubly  sure  of  in  the  "  furnishing  of 
supplies.**  There  are  good  old  mules  in  Arkansas  to*day»  to 
which  the  original  owner  has  undisputed  title  (having  been  sold 
from  year  to  year  to  the  unfortunate  tenants,  who  failed  at  the 
last  moment  to  meet  the  little  balance  due  on  the  animals),  that 
have  brought  1 1,000  in  actual  cash. 

In  making  this  statement,  we  have  confined  ourselvea  to  the 
facts  before  us;  and  the  picture  is  not  overdrawn*  We  make  it 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  evils  which  threaten  us  as  a 
people,  and  hinder  our  progress  and  prosperity  as  a  State,  and  of 
prevailing  upon  the  patriotic  citizen  of  Arkansas  —  be  he  landlord, 
tenant,  or  landlord-andtenant  —  to  call  a  halt.     Reduce  the  out- 
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rageous  prices  of  land-rents  and  supplies,  and  be  humane,  if  not 
generous,  manly,  if  not  Christian.  We  make  this  appeal  to  you 
in  behalf  of  the  tenants,  both  white  and  colored,  who  produce  the 
fleecy  staple  that  adds  so  materially  lo  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  others,  but  to  misery  and  want  in  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  And^  in 
the  mean  time,  we  hope  that  the  importance  of  establishing  a 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  Arkansas  will  not  be  overlooked 
or  underestimated. 

(Signed)  T,  O.  Milmollin,  Chairman, 

G.  W.  Bell,  Secretary, 

By  order  S,  E.  B.  Knights  of  Lah&r. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  in  this  region,  where  people 
have  no  earnings,  there  are  neither  Savings  Banks,  Building  and 
Loan  Associations,  nor  other  ordinar)^'  provident  institutions.  The 
great  prosperity  that  has  of  late  years  affected  nearly  every  other 
industry  in  the  South  has  not  touched  the  cotton-grower.  But  the 
region  is  not  entirely  dormant  upon  this  question ;  and  numerous 
organizations,  such  as  the  •*  Farmers'  Alliance/*  the  "Agricultural 
Wheel,"  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  (who  in  this  region  are  mostly 
farmers)  are  agitating  technical  education,  the  abolition  of  the 
crop-mortgage  system,  and  the  organizing  in  every  community  of 
co-operative  stores. 

If  the  industrial  condition,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  provi- 
dent institutions  is  dependent,  is  at  a  low  status  in  the  portion  of 
these  Stales  within  the  cotton  belt,  it  is  refreshing  to  record  a 
directly  opposite  and  better  condition  of  affairs  in  the  more  diver- 
sified agricultural  and  manufacturing  cities  that  skirt  the  interior 
or  coast  borders  of  the  cotton  belt,  such  as  Knoxville,  Nashville, 
Chattanooga,  Memphis,  Little  Rock,  Denison,  Dallas,  Fort  Wonli, 
Austin,  Waco,  Galveston,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  and  other  places. 
In  these  there  are  numerous  and  prosperous  building  and  loan 
associations,  with  large  capital  It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
procure  accurate  statistics  on  the  subject ;  but  the  following  data 
from  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  will  show  tlie  rapid  hold  which  these  institutions 
are  gaining  upon  popular  favor. 

Nashville, —  Four  Building  and  Loan  Associations  send  data 
from  this  place,  while  we  are  assured  of  the  existence  of  seven  or 
eight  more.  The  total  assessment  of  the  four  associations  report- 
ing aggregates  $423,130,  while  the  total  savings  thus  invested  in 
the  city  cannot  be  less  than  $1,000,000,     Three  Savings  Banks 
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are  also  reported  from  this  city,  but  not  the  amount  of  deposits. 
Nashville  is  also  the  seat  of  many  benevolent  societies  and  mutual 
insurance  associations. 

Chattanooga, —  Our  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  report 
of  saving  and  loan  associations  in  this  city :  — 

The  Building  and  Loan  Association  has,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  been  a  new  and  unknown  institution  in  the  South, 
ahhough  it  has  been  such  a  great  and  welKrecognized  factor  in 
building  the  large  cities  of  the  North  and  West.  Some  six  and 
one^half  years  ago,  the  first  association  of  the  kind  was  organized 
in  this  city,  and  has  met  with  a  success  and  prosperity  unsur- 
passed, if  ever  equalled,  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  Chat- 
tanooga Savings  and  Building  Association  was  first  organized  in 
February,  iSSi,  and  had,  therefore,  at  the  date  of  its  last  semi-an- 
nual statement,  issued  in  August,  1S87,  been  in  operation  seventy- 
eight  months.  This  association  was  chartered  and  organized 
under  Act  of  Assembly  passed  for  that  purpose  in  1875.  It  is  a 
perpetual  association,  issuing  a  series  every  six  months,  any  one 
series  being  closed,  and  the  holder  of  its  stock  being  paid  o&  full 
value  when  the  share  is  shown  by  the  statement  to  be  worth  $200. 
Any  stockholder  who  has  not  borrowed  on  the  same  can  with- 
draw bis  stock  at  any  time,  receiving  full  withdrawal  value,  being 
amount  paid  in  and  its  share  of  profits  earned  to  date  of  with- 
drawal. Dues  are  $1  a  month  on  each  share.  Advances  made 
to  borrowers  are  paid  by  their  stock,  unless  the  borrower  desires 
to  pay  before  maturity,  when  he  gets  credit  for  value  of  bis 
stock*  is  charged  with  money  actually  received,  and  the  same  pro- 
ponion  of  the  premium  bid  by  him  that  his  stock  has  earned.  By 
the  charter  the  capital  stock  is  unlimited.  In  the  by-laws  it  is 
limited  to  5,000  shares,  or  $1,000,000,  The  August  statement 
shows  the  number  of  shares  issued,  4,205;  withdrawn,  2,214;  re- 
maining shares,  1,991  ;  number  of  shares  borrowed  on,  646.  Total 
available  assets,  $136,973.88;  outstanding  loans  on  mortgagest 
$139,200;  capital  stock  paid  up,  $136,548.48;  amount  paid  on 
one  share,  first  series,  which  had  been  issued  seventy- eight  months 
(mean  time  three  and  one-quarter  years),  $78 ;  value  by  statement^ 
$176,65,  a  profit  of  over  40  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Next  in  order  of  date  is  the  Lookout  Homestead  Assadatum^  or- 
ganized June»  1885,  This  is  like  the  preceding  in  all  its  principles 
and  methods  of  operation,  and  has  met  with  phenomenal  success* 
Its  June  statement  shows  it  to  have  been  in  operation  twenty-four 
months*  Number  of  shares  issued,  1,288  ;  number  of  shares  with- 
drawn, 358 ;  remaining  shares,  930 ;  number  of  shares  borrowed 
on,  127  ;  value  of  one  share  in  twenty-four  months,  on  which  was 
paid  $24,  $42,85  ;  stock  paid  up,  $26,670,65 ;  loans  outstanding, 
secured  by  mortgages,  $25,400. 

The  Hamilton  Perpetual  Building  and  Loan  Assoeiatian^  the  third 
association  of  this  kind,  was  organized  July  25,  1887,  under  the 
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same  act  as  the  preceding,  and  with  about  the  same  methods  of 
operation,  except  that  the  dues  are  $i  on  each  share  every  two 
weeks.  Each  share  represents  $200.  The  capital  stack  is  fixed 
at  5,000  shares  of  $200  each.  There  have  been  about  600  shares 
issued  so  far,  and  this  association  has  a  most  successful  start. 

The  fourth  association,  the  Merchants'  and  Mechanic^  Building 
and  Loan  Association^  was  organized  July  29,  1887,  under  the  same 
law  as  the  preceding.  Capital  stock  is  fixed  at  $100,000,  of  which 
about  600  shares  have  so  far  been  taken,  and  a  most  successful 
beginning  made.  Money  in  this,  as  in  the  other  associations,  is 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  but  it  differs  in  its  operation  from  the 
preceding  in  these  particulars;  series  of  stock  issued  every  month  ; 
stock  may  be  paid  up  in  full,  and  dividends  then  received  in  cash 
semi-annually  ;  payments,  25  cents  per  week  on  each  share  ;  the 
premium  bid  is  not  included  in  note,  but  is  paid  weekly  with  in- 
terest and  dues  ;  money  sold  weekly. 

The  preceding  are  strictly  loan  associations :  they  do  no  actual 
building,  but  loan  money  to  the  highest  bidders  on  real  estate 
security,  thus  enabling  them  to  build  and  pay  for  their  houses  in 
small  weekly  or  monthly  instalments.  But  there  is  another  asso- 
ciation, the  Mutual  Real  Estate  and  Home  Building  Association, 
organized  under  another  law,  which  does  the  actual  building,  or 
will  sell  a  lot  and  receive  pay  in  monthly  instalments.  It  was 
organized  in  June,  1885.  Its  capital  stock  is  400  shares  of  $500 
each,  all  of  which  have  been  taken,  and  can  now  only  be  had  by 
purchase  from  private  parties  at  a  premium.  Its  methods  of  oper- 
ation are  to  buy  tracts  of  land  for  cash  or  on  short  time,  and  sub- 
divide and  sell  out  in  smaller  lots,  at  a  profit  and  on  easy  terms ; 
also,  to  build  houses,  charge  a  reasonable  profit,  such  as  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  other  builders,  and  give  its  patrons  easy  terms 
for  payTnent-  Its  terms  are  10  per  cent,  cash,  the  balance  in 
monthly  instalments  of  $12  per  month  on  each  $1,000  for  eight 
years.  This  association  finds  a  demand  for  ten  times  the  amount 
of  work  which  its  capital  allows  it  to  do,  and  at  its  last  annual 
statement  declared  a  dividend  of  60  per  cent.  Besides  having 
built  some  twenty  houses,  it  has  sold  some  seventy-five  lots  for 
houses  on  its  liberal  terms  since  it  commenced  operations. 

These  associations,  though  four  of  them  are  yet  in  their  infancy, 
have  been  the  means  of  providing  homes  for  from  200  to  250  fam- 
ilies, or  about  one  thousand  people.  Their  usefulness  will  be 
more  and  more  recognized,  and  their  number  will  increase  as 
Chattanooga's  growth  and  prosperity  demand. 


Little  Rock,  Ark, —  There  are  seven  building  and  loan  as 
tions  in  this  city,  of  less  than  $100,000  capital  each. 

Houston^  Tex, —  Mr.  E.  T.  Dumble  sends  the  reports  of  four 
flourishing  building  and  loan  and  saving  institutions  from  this  city, 
all  of  which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  can  be  no  less 
than  fifty  of  these  institutions  in  the  State  of  Texas* 
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OTHER  SAVINGS   INSTITUTIONS. 

There  are  many  societies  and  organizations  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  savings  in  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  but  no  accu- 
rate statistics  have  been  attainable.  In  Texas  there  has  been  in 
operation  for  forty  years  a  system  of  land  sales  by  the  State,  which 
has  compensated  many-fold  for  the  absence  of  savings  banks,  and, 
in  fact,  has  proved  more  beneficial  to  the  people.  By  this  system, 
millions  of  acres  have  been  sold  in  small  tracts,  on  long  and  easy 
terms.  No  statistics  have  been  kept;  but  for  years  all  the  chari- 
table and  a  large  proportion  of  the  educational  institutions  have 
been  supported  by  funds  derived  from  these  States.  It  is  a  modest 
estimate  to  say  that  no  less  than  a  half  million  farmers  have  ob- 
tained homes  since  these  school,  university,  and  asylum  lands  have 
been  upon  the  market.  By  this  system,  many  people,  including 
those  locally  impoverished  by  the  Civil  War,  have  been  enabled, 
not  only  to  lay  by  savings,  but  to  secure  an  opportunity  to  make 
them.  Very  few  of  the  purchasers  have  possessed  any  capital  to 
begin  with.  The  above  remarks  do  not  apply  to  another  class  of 
lands  which  have  been  donated  to  homesteaders,  by  which  means, 
both  in  Arkansas  and  in  Texas,  billions  of  wealth  have  been  created 
and  saved. 


8,     LIFE   INSURANCE. 

A   REPORT   BY   THE  COMMITTEE. 

(Read  Sept  7,  iSSd.) 

The  history  of  life  insurance  is  well  known,  but  may  be  briefly 
summarized  here.  Although  extending  baclc^  in  its  rude  forms  of 
annuity  and  reversionary  payments,  some  two  hundred  years,  it 
practically  owes  its  origin  in  the  modem  form  to  Dr.  Richard  Price, 
the  disciple  and  friend  of  Dr  Franklin,  in  1769,  In  that  year.  Dr. 
Price  published  his  ^^  Observ^ations  on  Reversionary  Payments  " ; 
and  soon  after  that  date  he  and  Dr.  Franklin  joined  in  prescribing 
rates  and  rules  for  a  life  insurance  and  annuity  company,  chartered 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1769.  The  early  American  companies  had 
little  business,  however,  as  compared  with  tlieir  successors^  or  with 
the  English  companies,  for  which  Dr.  Price  furnished  his  famous 
Northampton  table  of  premium  rates. 

Incorrect  as  these  tables  have  proved  to  be,  in  some  respects, 
they  had  the  merit  of  erring  on  the  safe  side,  and  thus,  when  fol- 
lowed by  the  insurance  companies,  they  have  secured  the  managers 
from  that  common  source  of  failure  in  life  insurance, —  too  lavish 
promises  to  the  policy  holders,  which,  when  broken,  caused  the 
company  to  lose  business,  or,  if  an  effort  was  made  to  keep  them, 
brought  it  into  insolvency.  The  English  tables  have  been  succes- 
sively improved  by  the  illustrious  Registrar-General,  Dr.  William 
Farr,  and  by  the  English  actuaries,  and  the  result  has  been  to 
show  a  much  greater  "expectation  of  life"  at  given  ages  below 
seventy  years  than  Dr.  Price  estimated.  Of  course,  this  apparent 
and  often  real  prolongation  of  life  has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  well- 
organized  life  insurance  companies  in  England,  while  it  has  not 
prevented  a  great  extension  of  what  is  there  called  "life  assur* 
ance/'  Thus  in  1880  the  whole  face  value  of  the  policies  then  in 
force  was  estimated  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  $2,ioo»ooo,ooo 
in  a  population  of  about  34,000,000.  At  this  rate  per  capita,  there 
should  now  be  in  the  United  States  policies  in  force  to  the  amount 
of  $3,700,000,000  which  is  not  the  case.  So  that  Great  Britain 
still  leads  us  in  the  proportionate  amount  of  life  insurance,  as  she 
has  long  led  other  countries. 
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The  early  experiments  in  life  insurance  in  the  United  States  did 
not  succeed  in  making  this  form  of  investment  popular,  and  prob- 
ably did  not  have  that  purpose  in  view.  They  were  rather  invest- 
ment companies,  with  an  insurance  side,  than  insurance  companies 
based  upon  good  investments.  But  a  little  more  than  fort>'  years 
ago  (from  1843  to  1S50)  the  business  of  Hfe  insurance  took  a  fresh 
start  and  a  firm  hold  in  New  York,  and  its  tributary  State,  New 
Jersey,  and  also  in  New  England.  The  two  greatest  New  York 
companies,  all  things  considered, —  the  Mutual  Life,  organized  in 
1842,  and  the  New  York  Life  in  1845, —  the  Mutual  Benefit  of 
New  Jersey,  organized  in  1845,  ^^^  ^^^  England  Mutual,  organized 
in  Boston  in  1835,  but  not  very  active  for  ten  years,  and  one  or 
two  Connecticut  companies,  for  a  long  time  did  almost  or  quite 
one-third  of  all  the  life  insurance  in  America.  At  present  there 
arc  other  large  companies  in  New  York  and  New  England,  and 
one  in  the  North-west,  which  compete  with  the  three  older  compa- 
nies, and  do  a  business  much  larger  than  some  of  them. 

The  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, though  organized  not  quite  thirty  years  ago  (1859).  now  has 
receipts  larger  than  any  other  American  company  except  the  New 
York  Mutual,  having  outstripped  the  New  York  Life  Company 
about  seven  years  ago.  These  three  giant  companies  now  have  a 
yearly  income  of  more  than  $60,000,000,  and  pay  out  to  tlie  families 
of  insured  persons  about  $30,000,000  annually*  These  sums  arc 
nearly  one-half  of  all  that  ts  received  and  paid  out  to  policy  hold* 
ers  in  the  whole  United  States.  If  we  add  to  tliese  three  New 
York  companies  the  next  largest  two, —  the  Connecticut  Mutual  of 
Hartford  and  the  Mutual  Benefit  of  New  Jersey, —  the  yearly  in* 
come  of  the  five  companies  will  exceed  $75,000,000,  and  the  annual 
payments  to  policy  liolders  will  be  more  than  $40,000^000, —  con- 
siderably more  than  half  the  corresponding  aggregates  for  the 
United  States.  Besides  these  five  companies,  there  are  ten  others 
whose  yearly  income  exceeds  $2,000,000,  and  seven  others  with  an 
income  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 

In  England  and  Germany  there  is  less  concentration  of  this 
business  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  companies,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  by  the  returns  accessible ;  but  in  France  such  con» 
centration  is  still  more  marked,  for  three  companies  there  (the 
C^mpagnU  {tAssuran^  G^fthak,  the  Nationak^  and  the  Phinix) 
have  issued  about  three-fifths  of  all  the  policies  in  force  in  France, 
which  in  1885  did  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000.     In  the  same  vear 
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the  German  policies  did  not  exceed  $900,000,000.  Our  population 
being  now  considerably  greater  than  that  of  either  die  United 
Kingdom^  France,  or  Germany,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  have  a 
greater  amount  of  life  insurance  policies  in  force ;  but  we,  in  fact, 
appear  to  have  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  Germany,  quite 
three  times  as  much  as  France,  and  a  little  more  than  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  the  aggregate  face  value  of  the  policies  does  not, 
probably,  quite  equal  ;f  600,000,000. 

The  whole  amount  of  life  insurance  nominally  given  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  at  this  time  is  estimated  by  a  careful  writer 
at  $3,000,000,000,  and  this  great  aggregate  is  fast  increasing.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1887  new  insurance  was  guaranteed  to  our  coun- 
trymen at  the  rate  of  more  than  $2,000,000  a  day,  excluding  Sun- 
days ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  xSSS  the  daily  rate  is  $2,500,000. 

Of  all  the  provident  institutions  of  America,  therefore,  the  life 
insurance  companies  are  the  most  important  in  their  pecuniary* 
advantage  to  those  who  profit  by  them,  for  there  is  no  other  class 
of  these  institutions  which  yearly  pays  $70,000,000  to  its  beneficia- 
ries. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  life  insurance  has  become 
a  luxury  and  a  sheet-anchor  to  the  rich  as  well  as  a  provident 
investment  to  persons  of  small  means.  A  wealthy  merchant  of 
Philadelphia  carries  a  life  insurance  of  $1,000,000,  it  is  said. 
There  are  many  men  in  the  United  States  who  carry  from  $300,000 
to  $500,000 ;  and  in  the  city  of  Boston  alone  there  are  more  than 
sixty  men  and  firms  that  insure  lives  for  more  than  $100,000  each. 
It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  life  insurance  in 
America  is  for  the  benefit  of  men  of  large  wealth,  and  at  least  20 
per  cent,  more  for  the  benefit  of  men  who,  at  their  death,  will  leave 
their  family  in  comfortable  circumstances,  apart  from  the  life  in- 
surance in  their  estates.  Yet  with  these  deductions  there  would 
remain  an  insurance  interest  of  $2,000,000,000  for  the  benefit  of 
nearly  a  million  families,  who,  but  for  this  provision,  might  be  left 
poor  at  the  death  of  the  husband  or  father  or  brother  who  is  the 
bread-winner  of  the  family. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  life  insurance  becomes  a  benevolent  institu- 
tion of  the  greatest  interest  to  philanthropists  and  statisticians,  fully 
warranting  all  the  pains  taken  by  the  various  State  Governments 
to  protect  their  citizens  in  the  investments  thus  made.  Most  of 
the  American  States  now  require  some  report  from  life  insurance 
companies  doing  business  within  the  State  limits,  and  impose 
certain  restrictions  upon  their  modes  of  insuring  lives  and  paying 
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policies.  A  strict  State  supervision,  however,  is  found  only  in  a 
few  States ;  and  even  there  it  may  exist  for  a  time,  and  then  be 
relaxed  or  practically  given  up.  It  is  only  in  about  half  our  forty- 
eight  States  and  Territories  that  life  insurance  has  yet  found  any 
considerable  development,  although  the  "  Insurance  Year  Book  "— ^ 
that  valuable  publication  issued  annually  by  the  New  York  Specta- 
tor—  gives  returns  from  some  forty-five  States  and  Territories. 
TJius  the  Territory  of  Dakota  in  the  year  1886  made  new  insur- 
ance to  a  greater  amount  than  the  States  of  Delaware,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  and  Nevada,  and  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  Arizona. 
The  little  State  of  Rhode  Island  made  more  than  the  three  States 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  West  Virginia  and  nine  times  as 
much  as  Delaware ;  while  Connecticut  made  more  than  the  three 
States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida ;  yet  Florida  made  more 
than  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  New  Mexico.  New  Jersey  insured 
more  than  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  almost  three  times  as  much 
as  Michigan  ;  while  Pennsylvania,  insuring  $18,000,000  more  than 
New  York,  took  $3,500,000  less  in  premiums,  as  reported.  The 
proportion  of  premiums  to  insurance  varies  from  more  than  one- 
fifth  in  New  York,  and  more  than  one-sixth  in  Massachusetts,  to 
less  than  one-twentieth  in  Texas,  and  little  more  than  one-twen- 
tieth in  Kansas.  In  the  whole  country,  in  1886,  the  proportion  of 
premiums  paid  to  new  insurance  taken  was  a  little  more  than  one- 
seventh. —  $94,053,037  in  premiums  to  $620,777,774  in  new  poli- 
cies and  additions. 

The  policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  1886  in  the  whole  country 
were  1,744,754,  and  the  average  ultimate  value  of  each  policy 
was  $1,400.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1888  there  ought  to  be  2,000,- 
000  policies,  or  one  for  every  thirty  of  our  population  ;  but  the 
average  face  value  of  a  policy  has  probably  fallen  rather  than 
risen  above  $1,400,  because  of  the  great  increase  of  the  so-called 
**  industrial  business/'  or  the  insurance  of  workingmen  for  small 
sums  and  at  low  rates.  This  business  is  also  increasing  rapidly  in 
England,  to  judge  by  a  single  great  company, —  the  "  Prudential," — 
which  in  1886  had  in  its  "industrial  branch  "  premiums  amounting 
to  nearly  $14,000,000  according  to  its  report.  The  German  Impe- 
rial Government,  as  is  well  known,  has  entered  upon  a  course  of 
compulsory  insurance  among  the  industrial  classes,  to  secure  them 
from  dependence  caused  by  accident,  by  sickness,  and  by  old  age ; 
but,  whether  compulsory  life  insurance  has  yet  been  adopted  there 
to  any  great  extent,  we  are  not  informed.     In  England  there  exists 
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a  scheme  of  government  life  insurance,  which  has  been  worke 
since  1S64,  in  connection  with  the  post-office  j  but  this  is  not  com* 
pulsory,  and  is  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  United  States,  no  !ty$tem 
of  State  life  insurance  exists,  or  is  likely  to  be  established  ;  but  the 
supervision  and  interference  of  the  several  States,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  insure  their  lives  in  private  corporations,  is  now 
quite  general,  and,  on  the  whole,  increases  in  stringency. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  imperfect  preliminary  report 
than  by  citing  what  is  said  in  his  first  report  by  the  newly  ap- 
pointed insurance  commissioner  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Wilder,  an  officiaJ 
of  great  good  sense,  sincerity,  and  philanthropy:  — 


Insurance  should  be  classed  with  the  sanitary  commissions,  the 
asylums,  and  the  hospitals  that  distinguish  our  age  from  all  that 
have  preceded  it.  It  is  forethought  and  benevolence  organized; 
prolonged  by  a  corporation,—  a  body  made  by  men  to  outlive  men. 
There  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  era  when  brute  force  was  king 
and  ruler  and  our  own  times,  when  common  sen^e  and  prudence 
prevail,  and  the  sight  of  human  weakness  is  an  incentive  to  pity 
and  help,  and  not  the  cause  of  contempt  and  brutality.  Insurance 
had  its  origin  in  common  sense.  When  ten  or  thirty  men  in  Lon- 
don had  each  a  ship  at  sea,  tliey  had  sense  enough  when  they  met 
at  Lloyd's  coffee-house  to  write  their  names  under  a  contract  of 
indemnity,  by  which  they  agreed  to  bear  each  other's  burdens.  In 
other  countries,  like  dangers  gave  birth  to  like  results,  and  the 
system  of  modern  insurance  was  bom. 

Men  do  not  organize  life  insurance  companies  or  hold  stock  in 
them  from  motives  of  benevolence  or  philanthropy;  but  the  results 
of  their  acts  are  hardly  less  beneficial  to  society  than  the  relief 
given  by  the  whole  range  of  charities  of  Church  or  State  and  of 
private  benevolence.  This  branch  of  insurance  is  also  a  growth,  m 
system  based  upon  the  broad  and  settled  facts  of  human  expen- 
ence,—  the  length  of  life,  the  value  of  money,  the  stability  of  society. 
It  improves  slowly,  prudently,  surely.  There  are  men  who  tell  you 
it  is  all  wrong,  that  they  have  a  new  plan  which  will  supplant  it 
to-morrow;  but  it  is  as  easy  to  supplant  the  multiplication  table  as 
it  is  to  change  the  laws  of  life  and  death. 

These  facts  are  the  commonplaces  of  insurance,  known  to  all 
sensible  persons.  So  good  is  its  name,  so  grand  is  its  work,  that 
every  modern  land  abounds  in  miscreants  who  steal  its  livery  to 
serve  the  devil  in.  They  take  your  money  and  promise  to  return 
it  a  thousand-fold  in  the  event  of  fire,  disaster,  or  death.  Their 
promise  is  a  lie ;  their  treasury  is  bankrupt.  In  my  very  brief  and 
imperfect  administration  of  this  department,  I  have  every  day  heard 
the  voice  of  the  poor  man  and  the  poor  woman  who  have  been 
robbed  by  base  and  infamous  wretches  who  promised,  for  pay.  to 
give  insurance.     I  should  deem  myself  unfit  to  live  if  I  did  not  do 
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everything  in  my  power  to  strike  down  the  hands  of  these  infamous 
men, —  men  who  have  betrayed  and  robbed  the  poor,  the  helpless, 
and  the  ignorant, —  and  to  hand  down  their  names  for  perpetual 
execration.  It  is  not  fit  that  Kansas  should  longer  endure  the 
shame  of  pocket-picking  under  the  name  of  insurance. 

As  American  life  insurance  grows  and  strengthens,  these  defects 
are  thrown  off,  and  neither  Kansas  nor  any  other  State  will  long 
continue  to  suffer  from  the  evils  censured,  while  the  benefits  of  the 
system  will  become  every  year  greater  and  more  permanent. 


Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Wavland,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  undertaken 
to  report  on  the  Provident  Institutions  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
United  States,  only  found  time  to  submit,  with  a  few  introductory 
remarks  (dwelling  on  the  care  taken  by  the  Hebrews  to  support 
their  own  brethren  in  poverty),  the  following  communication  from 
an  official  of  the  District  Grand  Lodge  No.  2  of  the  Independent 
Order  B'nay  B'rith,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  was  read  without  debate, 
and  the  subject  was  recommitted  for  further  report :  — 

PROVIDENT    INSTITUTIONS   AMONG    HEBREWS. 

It  is  well  known  and  universally  admitted  that  the  Jews  were 
ever  mindful  to  provide  for  their  sick  and  needy,  their  widows  and 
orphans.  They  considered  this  a  sacred  religious  duty.  Where- 
soever a  number  of  the  dispersed  sons  of  Israel  congregated,  they 
soon  formed  "  Hebroth "  ("fraternities")  for  these  charitable 
purposes.  There  was,  however,  no  organized  union  between  the 
different  local  organizations,  except  the  same  deep  feeling  of 
brotherhood,  strengthened  by  persecutions  and  sufferings,  the 
same  consciousness  of  that  religious  duty,  commanded  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  repealed  by  their  prophets,  and  inherited  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  When  a  number  of  the  Hebrews  had  im- 
migrated to  these  United  States,  coming  from  many  different 
European  countries,  divided  into  as  many  nationalities,  with 
various  customs  and  rituals,  the  necessity  was  soon  felt  by  them 
to  break  down  those  separating  barriers,  and  to  unite,  regardless 
of  those  differences,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  providing  for 
their  widows  and  orphans,  their  sick  and  needy,  at  the  same  time, 
obliterating  the  prejudices  brought  from  the  old  countries,  and 
preparing  themselves  to  become  enlightened  citizens  of  this  great 
republic  and  familiar  with  its  parliamentary  proceedings,  etc. 
With  this  view,  the  I.O.B.B.  (Independent  Order  B'nay  B'rith) 
was  organized  about  half  a  century  ago.  Far  from  any  exclusive- 
ness  or  any  opposition  to  other  non-sectarian,  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, the  members  of  the  I.O.B.B.  at  the  same  time  belong  to  the 
orders  of  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  other  such  societies.     Every 
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B.B,  Lodge  was  bound  to  establish  a  fund  wherefrom  poor  brothers 
are  to  receive  support  in  case  of  sickness  and  decent  funeral  in 
case  of  death ;  also^  a  widows'  and  orphans'  fund,  from  which 
inembers'  widows  were  to  receive  a  quarterly  stipend.  This  latter 
method  was  found  inefficient  j  and,  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
when  the  so-called  co-operative  or  assessment  insurance  became 
popular  in  this  country,  the  said  order  also  adopted  such  a  system^ 
if  system  it  could  be  called.  Every  member  was  assessed  at  the 
death  of  a  brother  barely  sufficient  to  raise  one  thousand  dollars 
for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  or  orphaned  children.  At  first,  this 
seemed  to  work  so  very  satisfactorily  that  the  order  increased^ 
within  a  few  years,  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousaod 
members ;  and  about  half  a  dozen  kindred  Jewish  organizations 
were  formed,  partly  with  a  view  to  create  new  and  similar  insur- 
a  nee  societies,  partly  from  ambition  and  other  causes.  All,  how- 
ever, were  purely  charitable  provident  institutions,  and  emulated 
each  other  in  doing  good  work.  But  none  have  been,  so  far,  as 
effective  in  establishing  grand  humariitariau  institutions,  such  as 
orphan  asylums,  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  libraiieSt 
etc.,  none  have  so  high  aims  and  aspirations  as  the  LO.B.B,  It 
supports  science  and  art, —  witness  the  itatue  of  religious  libert)^ 
in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia ;  it  eiideavors  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  victims  of  persecution  in  foreign  countries,  and  has 
lately  established  lodges  in  Germany,  even  in  Cairo,  Alexandria, 
and  Jerusalem  j  and  it  has  its  own  organ, —  a  literary  monthly 
{The  Mctwrah)  of  acknowledged  high  merit.  It  was  also  the  first 
to  recognize  the  crude riess  of  the  original  assessment  system,  and 
to  establish  reserve  funds  whereby  its  endowment  institution  is 
secured  on  a  more  just  and  enduring  system.  Unfortunately, 
the  fallacies  of  cheap  insurance  are  yet  largely  cherished  among 
Israelites  as  well  as  other  people,  and  they  blindly  join  im- 
pro7'ident  institutions  which  promise  impossibilities. 


9.     THE   EARLY   HISTORY   OF   SCHOOL   SAVINGS 
BANKS   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

BY   J.    H.    THIRY,    OF   LONG    ISLAND   CITY,    N.Y. 

(Read  Sept.  7,  1888.) 

At  the  general  meeting  of  this  Association  for  1877,  Mr.  John 
P.  Townsend,  of  New  York,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
Savings  Banks.  The  last  three  pages  of  the  article  were  devoted 
exclusively  to  School  Savings  Banks.  After  commending  at  length 
the  many  benefits  accruing  to  the  young  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  where  the  system  of  School  Savings  Banks  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Public  Schools,  he  concluded  by  saying :  "  The 
experiment  is  worth  trying  in  our  country.  Why  not  put  it  at  once 
into  practice  ? "  Mr.  Townsend  had  also  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  system,  two  years  before  this,  in  1875,  in  his  histor)'  of  the 
Bowery  Savings  Bank.  About  the  same  date  (1877,  or  a  short 
time  previous),  Mr.  S.  T.  Merrill,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  a  renowned  phi- 
lanthropist, gathered  together,  by  his  own  contributions  to  the 
press  and  his  large  correspondence  with  authorities  at  home  and 
abroad,  all  possible  information,  with  the  view  of  introducing  the 
European  plan  in  our  own  educational  institutions. 

Notwithstanding  the  unceasing  efforts  of  those  two  pioneers  of 
the  system  of  School  Savings  Banks  in  our  country,  very  little  was 
accomplished  until  1885,  when  the  writer,  then  a  School  Commis- 
sioner of  Long. Island  City,  N.Y.,  resolved,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  seven  teachers  of  the  Third  Ward,  to  give  a  trial  of  the  plan 
in  the  two  schools  (Primary  and  Grammar)  of  about  750  pupils. 
Having  previously  studied  the  workings  of  the  system  as  carried 
out  in  France,  Belgium,  and  England,  we  began  operations  on 
March  16,  1885.  The  idea  was  received  so  favorably  by  the  press, 
the  school  authorities,  and  the  public  generally,  that  the  trial 
proved  a  complete  success.  Of  the  750  pupils  of  these  two 
schools,  from  March,  1885,  to  July,  1888,  666  became  depositors 
of  $4,847.32,  of  which  sum  $2,030.49  was  withdrawn,  leaving  a 
balance  in  July,  1888,  of  $2,816.83  ^o  ^^^  credit  of  the  various 
juvenile  depositors. 
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From  the  inauguration  of  the  system  in  the  two  above  schools 
up  to  the  present  time,  35  schools  in  five  different  Stales  ha\ 
adopted  it,  with  the  same  encouraging  results.  Three  of  thes€ 
schools  had  not  reported  in  time  for  this  paper ;  and,  tlierefore,  I 
am  unable  to  present  complete  statistics  of  their  operations*  This 
circumstance  compels  me  to  give  only  an  approximate  figure,  as 
the  result  of  the  system,  drawn  from  the  reports  made  to  mc  on 
Jan.  I,  18SS.  Out  of  35  schools,  with  a  register  of  13,912  pupils^ 
5,955  are  depositors  of  a  sum  amounting  to  S35,o33.Si,  of  which 
$12,321.^5  has  been  withdrawn,  leaving  $20,7 12,26  due  depositors 
on  July  1,  1888.  Besides  the  35  schools  above  referred  to  as  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  this  so-called  innovation,  many  institutions^ 
such  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  clubs  for  bovsi 
in  New  York  City,  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of* 
Baltimore,  have  appeared  as  offshoots  of  the  first-named  schools; 
and  every  one  of  them  is  doing  well  and  furnishing  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  best  possible  results. 

After  the  plan  was  accorded  one  year's  trial,  about  twenty-five 
of  our  most  advanced  educational  and  secular  newspapers  recom- 
mended the  general  adoption  of  the  system  ;  and  I  received  so 
many  applications  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  asking  for  the 
rules  and  regulations  connected  with  the  plan,  that  I  was  at  length 
obliged  to  publish  a  small  manual  giving  the  sketch  of  the  advan- 
tages to  the  youth  of  our  land  growing  out  of  the  system.  Five 
hundred  copies  were  at  that  time  distributed  to  applicants.  Two 
years  later,  owing  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  good  work,  I  again 
found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  new  edition^  with  additions  and 
remarks  from  notes  taken  during  the  working  of  the  plan  in  the 
years  1887  and  1888,  I  expect  to  include  in  the  work  now  in  prep- 
aration— **The  Early  History  of  School  Savings  Banks  in  Amer- 
ica"—  many  new  hints,  drawn  from  the  experience  derived  both' 
here  and  in  Europe  by  friends  and  advocates  of  the  system,  wtlh 
the  majority  of  whom  I  am  in  constant  correspondence,  t  *  - 
ing  views  and  ideas,  so  as  to  perfect  the  plan  as  much  as  |  / 

and  adapt  it  to  our  American  customs.  In  my  future  work,  I  shall 
give  the  names  of  those  who  have  contributed  the  most  to  the  on* 
ward  march  of  School  Banking  in  our  country,  and  propose  bring- 
ing its  workings  to  a  complete,  uniform,  and  practical  plan.  Of 
the  35  schools  which  have  adopted  the  system,  19  have  deviated 
in  some  way  from  the  general  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  ; 
namely,  in  the  way  of  collecting  the  savings  of  the  children,  andi 
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in  investing  the  same.  This  deviation  was  partially  caused  by  the 
absence  of  regular  and  chartered  Savings  Banks  in  the  localities 
where  the  School  Savings  Banks  have  been  introduced.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  another  year  or  two  of  experience,  the 
necessity  of  a  uniform  plan  will  be  felt,  and  that  many  more  States 
will  charter  regular  Savings  Banks. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   THE   SYSTEM. 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  new  educator  in  our  schools  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  exemplification  of  the  principle  of 
object  teaching,  which  is  so  strongly  advocated  at  the  present 
time.  Here  we  teach'the  children  the  benefit  of  saving  their  few 
pennies,  and  impart  a  practical  application  of  a  great  and  acknowl- 
edged good.  To  teach  a  science  without  illustrating  its  principles 
generally  ends  in  failure.  The  philosophy  of  education  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  its  practice.  Philosophy  suggests  plans  and 
theories  :  practice  should  test  and  try  them. 

The  multiplication  of  School  Savings  Banks  in  the  United 
States  will  largely  increase  the  sums  deposited  in  the  banks,  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  the  amount  deposited  by  the  children,  the 
influence  of  their  example  will  be,  in  many  cases,  felt  by  the 
parents,  who  will  also  begin  to  save.  It  has  been  said  that  two- 
thirds  of  our  States  and  Territories  do  not  as  yet  enjoy  the  benefit 
derived  from  Savings  Banks,  and  that  out  of  the  60,000,000  in- 
habitants in  our  country  only  23,000,000  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these 
institutions,  which  have  contributed  more  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  where  they  have  been  established  than  all  the  other  benev- 
olent institutions  combined.  Think  of  the  amount  that  one-third 
of  our  population  has  saved,  which,  according  to  the  recent  sta- 
tistics of  Mr.  John  P.  Townsend,  is  $1,202,295,034.63  by  3,405,- 
988  depositors.  How  many  houses  have  been  built  by  means  of 
this  money !  How  many  large  business  enterprises  these  savings 
represent !  How  many  homes,  to-day,  enjoy  peace  and  happiness 
due  alone  to  these  institutions !  No  better  argument  could  be 
presented  to  the  people  in  favor  of  Savings  Banks  than  a  list  of 
the  benefits  which  have  accrued  from  these  institutions  since  their 
inauguration  in  this  country  only  seventy-two  years  ago.  If  $1,202,- 
295,034.63  has  been  saved  by  23,000,000  inhabitants,  probably 
$1,934,126,793.83  more  could  have  been  saved  by  the  remaining 
37,000,000.  These  figures  are  more  eloquent  than  all  the  argu- 
ments that  could  be  presented  in  favor  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes.       '  .      ; 
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A  French  cccmomist  says*  '*  To  regen<?raie  and  iransform  a  na- 
tion, we  must  begin  wiiii  our  children/'  The  school  population 
of  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 
schools  of  oyr  48  Stales  and  Territories  reaches  rhc  gi^nruic  figure 
of  12,000,000  (see  the  last  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  1887),  of  which  number  5*955  are  depositors  in  the 
School  Savings  Banks  and  have  saved  f33»o3j.Si.  The  12,000,- 
000  pupils  would  have  deposited  to  date  $25,250,000,  the  greater 
part  of  which  sum  has  probably  been  spent  in  an  unprofiiable  way» 
and  maybe,  to  some  extent,  to  the  injury  of  -the  health  of  those 
12,000,000  **  might-have-been"  depositors.  Ever)' one  knows  that 
one  of  the  greatest  essentials  to  success  in  the  education  of  a  child 
L&  10  secure  its  willingness  to  attend  school.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  system  that  it  adds  to  rather  than  detracts  from  the  charm  of 
school  life.  When  a  child  becomes  a  depositor  in  the  School 
Bank,  a  new  interest  is  awakened,  and  a  bond  of  union  formed 
between  the  pupil,  school,  and  teacher,  and  ever)^  addition  mnd^ 
to  the  deposit  strengthens  and  deepens  the  union* 

The  time  devoted  to  the  callection  of  the  money,  from  9  to  9,15 
each  Monday  morning,  is  a  scene  of  animation  and  often  of  good- 
natured  rivalry,  which  engenders  in  the  children  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion that  will  ^raduallv  expand  nnd  grow  until  it  permeates  the  if 
whole  life,  not  only  in  the  sch(3ol-room,  but  will  also  be  made 
manifest  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  so  that,  instead  of 
being  machines,  they  will  be  recognized  as  having  minds  well 
trained  and  capable  of  exercising  that  almost  divine  prerogative, 
"thinking  for  themselves."  How  should  we  expect  children 
brought  up  amidst  improvidence,  waste,  and  extravagance  —  all 
national  faults  —  to  develop,  without  practice,  prudence,  thrift, 
and  judicious  spending?  The  bank-book  of  the  average  pupil 
is  an  interesting  study.  At  first,  the  deposits  of  the  scholars 
amounted  weekly  to  only  one  or  two  cents ;  but  the  amount  grad- 
ually increased.  The  spirit  of  excelling  began  to  develop  itself ; 
and  the  pennies  that  had  gone  formerly  for  toys,  sweets,  etc.,  were 
carefully  saved  to  be  added  to  the  nucleus  already  formed.  This 
will  naturally  raise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  question,  ''Art 
you  71  at  teaching  the  children  to  become  misers  1 "  My  answer  to  such 
argument  is  that  every  good  thing  is  open  to  abuse ;  but  should 
we  therefore  prohibit  the  child  from  praying  to  God  for  fear  that 
he  may  become  a  bigot  1  Must  we  prevent  the  little  girl  from 
wishing  to  be  loved  for  fear  of  her  becoming  a  coquette } 
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Many  of  our  small  depositors  surprised  their  parents,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  by  presenting  them  with  some  little  token  of 
love  and  regard  that  in  many  cases  was  the  first  offering  the  child 
had  ever  been  able  to  make ;  and  others  have  utilized  some  of 
their  savings  of  the  summer  in  purchasing  comfortable  winter 
clothing  for  themselves,  thus  experiencing  that  sense  of  indepen- 
dence that  always  accompanies  the  first  purchase  with  money 
saved.  Others  again  have  been  enabled  to  do  that  which  will  be 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  hallowed  recollections  of  their  lives  : 
they  have  been  able,  with  their  penny  savings,  to  purchase  coal 
and  provisions  for  the  family  during  winter,  when  work  was  slack 
and  sickness  visited  the  household.  Who,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts  as  these,  dare  affirm  that  the  few  minutes  devoted  to  this 
business  in  the  school  is  a  waste  of  valuable  time  ?  Do  not  these 
illustrations  carry  conviction  in  every  instance?  Does  it  not  con- 
vey to  every  parent  a  forcible  suggestion  that  in  the  time  of  their 
prosperity  they  should  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  children  the 
advantages  that  will  accrue  from  the  training,  in  early  life,  in  prac- 
tical economy? 

Let  us  see  what  good  there  is  in  this  new  education.  The  sur- 
rounding aspect  of  the  introduction  of  the  plan  into  the  35  schools 
above  mentioned  has  developed  a  great  many  good  suggestions 
which  have  proved  to  be  of  incalculable  value  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  children  and  for  society  in  general. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  dwell  on  the  extent  to  which  thriftless- 
ness  has  become  a  curse  to  America.  We  have  been  lately  reminded 
of  it  by  the  statement  from  our  houses  of  correction,  prisons,  and 
other  reformatories,  that  they  are  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  number  of  tramps,  paupers,  and  criminals  who  are  re- 
cruited from  our  large  cities  and  towns,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  made  up  of  outcasts  sent  from  abroad  to  our  "  hospitable  '* 
country.  Many  of  our  large  cities  are  filled  with  miserable  and 
shocking  evidences  of  want,  vice,  and  intemperance,  resulting 
from  improvidence ;  and  the  remedy  for  such  a  deplorable  state  of 
things,  in  this  the  nineteenth  century,  is  a  matter  that  demands  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  all  classes  of  society.  Many  philanthropists 
are  looking  to  education  to  lessen,  if  not  to  rid  us  of,  this  dark  stain 
upon  our  national  greatness.  And  one  of  the  chief  educational 
means  to  assist  so  good  an  end  is  to  be  found  in  the  economical 
training  furnished  by  School  Banks.  In  saying  this,  I  am  not 
expressing  my  own  unsupported  conviction :    I  am  supported  by 
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the  authority  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  since  the  remotest 
times  deeply  considered  the  social  eWls  alluded  to  with  the  view 
of  providing  a  remedy. 

Eminent  patriots  of  the  Old  World,  whose  labors  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  people  were  directed  by  a  wide  and  catholic  study  of 
the  social  problems  of  the  times,  have  declared  in  memorable  words* 
often  since  quoted,  that  they  were  convinced  that  Sa\4ngs  Banks 
"are  a  most  powerful  instrument  of  dvili2ation  ;  above  all,  School 
Savings  Banks,  which  transform  the  habits  of  a  people  throtigh 
the  moral  and  economical  education  they  afford  the  children.*' 

As  I  have  said  before,  experience  has  shown  that  many  of  the 
evils  which  weigh  most  seriously  on  the  industrial  classes  in  this 
country  are  the  results  of  improvidence  and  waste.  But  some  of 
the  evils  admit,  at  least,  of  practical  remedy.  To  learn  how  to 
economize  slender  resources,  how  to  resist  temptation  to  needless 
expenditure,  and  how  to  make  reasonable  provision  for  future  con- 
tingencies, is  an  important  part  of  education.  Such  knowledge  is 
calculated  to  protect  its  possessor  from  much  trouble  and  humilia- 
tion, and  to  help  him  greatly  in  leading  an  honorable,  useful,  and 
independent  life.  In  mature  years,  it  is  found  impossible  to  apply 
it  in  practice.  But,  in  a  school,  much  may  be  done  to  render  it> 
acquisition  easy  to  children  and  to  show  them  the  advantages  of 
economy  and  foresight.  Economy,  however,  is  a  habit;  and  it  is  la 
be  learned,  like  other  habits,  rather  by  practice  than  by  precept. 
During  the  school  life  of  a  child  there  arise  many  temptations  for 
the  wasteful  expenditure  of  small  sums,  and  many  occasions  on 
which,  if  the  opportunity  were  ofTered,  such  sums  might  be  usefully 
and  wisely  saved.  The  child  who  is  helped  to  deny  himself  some 
trifling  present  gratification,  who  is  encouraged  to  save  by  degrees 
a  few  dollars,  and  who  finds  this  sum  available  for  the  purchase  of 
necessaries  for  helping  his  parents  at  a  time  of  family  misfortune, 
or  ultimately  for  his  own  equipment  on  leaving  school  for  work, 
has  received  a  lesson  of  forethought  and  self-restraint,  which  will 
probably  abide  with  him  for  life.  The  value  of  such  a  lesson  \^ 
not  to  be  measured  solely  by  its  effect  on  the  scholar's  own  cbara 
acter  and  welfare.  Thrift  and  temperance  are  very  nearly  altic 
Each  is  helpful  to  the  other;  and,  having  regard  for  the  enormoui« 
national  waste  caused  by  intemperance,  there  can  be  little  doul 
that,  if  the  people  of  our  country  were  more  temperate  and  thrifty^ 
our  trade  and  the  profitable  employment  of  our  people  therein 
would  be  very  greatly  increased. 
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No  words  of  mine  could  add  weight  to  these  considerations. 
They  bring  clearly  before  us  why  it  is  that,  though  the  working 
classes  of  America  are  better  paid  than  those  of  other  countries, 
they  are  nevertheless  not  much  better  off,  and  that  in  this,  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  there  is  as  much  poverty  in  its  direst 
form  to  be  found*  as  anywhere  else.  The  fact  is  that  the  people 
know  as  little  how  to  spend  their  money  as  how  to  save  it.  They 
excel  only  in  squandering  it,  forgetting  that  an  industrious  and 
thrifty  man  will  pass  victoriously  throughout  all  the  battle  of  life, 
and  that  thrift  is  the  lantern  which  will  enlighten  his  way. 

The  clearest  explanations  and  the  most  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
benefits  of  thrift  and  prudence  avail  little  with  the  common  run  of 
children,  apart  from  the  practical  and,  to  the  children,  the  in- 
tensely interesting  lessons  of  school  banking.  Explanations  and 
descriptions  are  abstractions :  putting  pennies  in  a  bank  and  pos- 
sessing a  bank  book  are  realities.  And  children  as  much  as  grown- 
up people  need  the  living  force  of  act  to  give  reality  to  words. 

Though  the  importance  of  School  Savings  Banks  has  been  so 
long  acknowledged  to  be  invaluable  in  the  Old  World,  America 
lias  failed  to  take  the  lead  in  this  respect  that  she  has  in  enterpris- 
ing schemes  generally.  This  backwardness  may  find  an  apology 
in  the  indifference  or  prejudice  of  some  of  our  educators. 

THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   TEACHING   CHILDREN   THRIFT  AND    ECONOMY. 

It  is  of  imperative  necessity  to  teach  our  children  the  good  use 
of  money  and  the  danger  of  its  abuse,  to  teach  them  also  to  be 
useful  in  the  circle  wherein  their  vocation  may  call  them,  and  to 
insist  upon  it  that  they  be  self-reliant  and  earn  for  themselves. 
Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  to  a  young  man,  "  Whoever  tells  you 
that  the  condition  of  humanity  can  be  ameliorated  by  any  other 
means  than  labor  and  saving  is  your  enemy,  and  would  corrupt 
your  judgment."  In  forming  the  character  of  our  children,  we 
ought  to  show  them  the  benefit  of  education,  and  direct  their 
thoughts  towards  the  bettering  not  only  of  themselves  as  individ- 
uals, but  those  also  with  whom  they  come  in  contact ;  for  goodness, 
as  everybody  knows,  extends  all  around.  Under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, which  gives  to  every  citizen  the  rights  and  imposes  upon 
him  the  duties  of  citizenship,  it  is  a  necessity  of  our  time  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  the  education  of  our  children  so  as  to  pre- 
pare them  to  conquer  in  the  future  the  many  difficulties  that  they 
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^  Upon  to  meet  as  tradesinen  or  ordinaiy  laborers  in 

ch  foreign  labor  and  trade, 

g  a  vocation^  we  ought  to  put  aside  raucb  of  our  first 
i  One  boy  will  believe  he  is  destined  to  be  a  mOitaiy 

m*  ^aoae  he  was  smitten  at  first  sight  wLtb  the  brilliant  unl- 
foii«  vf  an  officer.  Another  believes  that  his  calling  is  to  be  a 
teacher,  because  he  sees  the  power  and  ihe  honor  there  is  in  beiiig 
at  the  head  of  a  small  government^  which  the  school  really  is. 
Neither  one,  however,  stops  to  consider  whether  he  possesses  I  he 
qualifications  necessary  to  fill  the  position  he  has  thus  chosen. 
Unhappily,  too  many  follow  the  bent  of  their  early  inclinations* 
and  then  become  members  of  that  vast  army  who  prove  the  truth 
of  the  saying,  ''  A  rolling  stone  can  gather  no  moss."  The  advice 
of  the  parents  and  teachers  would  often  be  of  incalculable  value 
in  the  selection  of  an  occupation.  We  ought  to  teach  children 
that  **all  honest  labor  is  honorable";  and,  in  choosing  a  pro- 
fession, they  need  not  b!ush  if  its  nature  should  require  that 
they  wear  a  pair  of  overalls  or  that  their  hands  become  soiled,  for 
the  livery  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil  or  of  an  artisan  is^  to  an  educated 
person,  the  livery  of  independence  and  of  honor. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  avenues  of  labor  are  filled 
Wf(h  women  and  girls,  who  thus  crowd  out  the  boys  that  previously 
performed  the  labor,  the  question  is  constantly  asked,  What  shall 
we  do  with  our  boys?  Just  at  the  present  time,  the  different 
learned  professions  are  amply  supplied,  and  many  avenues  of  em- 
ployment either  crowded  or  altogether  closed.  Machinery,  with  its 
new  and  varied  improvements,  has  reduced  the  amount  of  hand 
labor.  Steam  navigation  has  lessened  the  number  of  sailors,  and 
the  proportionally  small  number  of  ships  now  engaged  in  the  trades 
are  partially  or  entirely  manned  by  foreigners.  In  many  depart- 
ments, much  labor  which  would  seem  to  call  for  male  youth  is  now 
largely  performed  by  women  or  young  girls :  their  duties  include 
clerical  positions,  telegraphy,  type-writing,  etc.  This  new  order  of 
things  makes  competition  more  active,  and  gives  our  boys  fewer 
chances  than  there  were  fifty  years  ago.  But  this  country  is  so 
large  in  area  and  resources,  and  its  interests  and  demands  are  so 
varied  and  multifarious,  there  is  always  something  new  turning  up 
out  of  which  the  more  industrious  and  ambitious  young  man  will 
be  able  to  gain  a  comfortable  livelihood.  It  stands  to  reason, 
however,  that  all  boys  cannot  achieve  wealth  and  fame;  but,  as  the 
years  roll  by,  the  proportion  of  fortunate  ones  will  constantly  be 
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on  thcr  increase.  What  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  to  add 
to  the  usefulness  and  honor  of  coming  generations  is  a  higher  and 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  hand  labor. 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  or  reason  to  find  among  us  a  class 
of  people  whose  indifference  and  lack  of  energy  oblige  them  to 
accept  whatever  may  cross  their  path  in  life,  in  order  to  earn  their 
bread  and  butter  and  to  save  a  little  for  the  evening  of  life.  But, 
unfortunately,  to-day  many  of  our  strong  workmen  are  on  the  verge 
of  pauperism  ;  and,  what  is  worse  still,  in  a  short  time,  through  sick- 
ness or  permanent  physical  disability,  they  may  become  a  charge 
upon  public  or  private  charity  by  reasofn  of  their  indolence  or  want 
of  energy  during  the  spring-time  of  life.  Within  the  past  few  years 
much  discontent  has  been  occasioned  among  the  working  classes 
in  several  of  the  leading  industries  of  America  by  the  influx  into 
our  midst  of  a  large  number  of  emigrants  from  the  different  nations 
of  the  Old  World.  A  majority  of  them  are  unwilling  to  work  and 
earn  an  honest  living:  some  have  posed  as  leaders  of  parly,  in 
order  to  gain  a  more  than  comfortable  living  thereby,  inciting  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  rebel  against  capital ;  and  the  result  has  been 
something  deplorable  in  many  cities  of  the  Union. 

Many  theories  of  a  Socialistic  character  are  daily  and  steadily 
poisoning  the  surrounding  atmosphere  of  our  workshops,  while  a 
number  of  pessimists  are  aiming  their  dastardly  weapons  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  social  prosperity.  I  may  say  here  that,  as  a 
whole,  our  true  American  workingmen  are  intensely  suspicious  of 
Socialists,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  share  the  benefit  of  their 
hard  toil  with  a  lot  of  ruffians  who  are  determined  to  exert  them- 
selves as  little  as  possible.  Permit  me,  at  this  juncture,  to  relate 
a  story  that  came  to  me  some  months  ago  through  a  European 
exchange.  I  give  it  verbatim  :  One  of  the  Rothschilds  was  waited 
upon  by  a  Socialist,  who  urged  his  views  about  the  distribution  of 
wealth  at  great  length  and  much  to  the  banker's  weariness.  At 
last,  Rothschild  said,  "Will  you  leave  the  room  if  I  yield  to  your 
protestations  and  give  you  your  share  of  the  world's  wealth  ?"  "  I 
will,"  was  the  reply.  "Then  I  have  made  a  rapid  calculation  while 
you  have  been  talking,  and  your  share  is  two  francs :  here  it  is ; 
leave  the  room  immediately."  I  let  the  reader  draw  his  own  con- 
clusion of  the  moral  of  this  story. 

The  habits  of  industry  and  thrift  incline  men  to  the  side  of 
order  and  respectability ;  and,  in  general,  it  is  the  lazy  and  idle 
class,  who  possess  nothing,  who  are  on  the  side  of  disorder,  in 
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the  hope  that  in  the  general  scramble   something   may  come 
them.     It   may   be   well,   therefore^   lo   advise   our   well-nieaninf^ 
American  tradesmen  not  to  meet  Socialism  by  argument  or  force, 
but   by  inducing    the    **  Have-nots"   to    join    the    order   of    the 
"Haves"  through  teaching  ihem  lo  work,  lo  save,  and  to  be  on 
the  side  of  order. 

So  much  in  defence  of  the  dignity  of  hand  labor,  which  has 
been  considerably  impaired  by  the  absence  or  non-enforcement  of 
a  law  restricting  the  landing  ujion  our  shores  of  the  overflow  and 
outcasts  of  other  countries.  Nearly  all  these  are  of  races  difficult 
of  assimilation  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  people,  as  they  are  deficient 
in  intellect,  wanting  in  industry  and  purpose,  and  characteristically 
opposed  to  us  in  politics.  This  dark  tide  has  left  its  mark  on  our 
shores,  as  is  partially  disclosed  by  the  last  census.  I  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  last  return  in  New  York:  Out  of  68,520  committed 
paupers,  41,454  are  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  total  number  of  in- 
sane in  our  institutions,  58  per  cent,  axe  of  foreign  origin  y  while 
two-thirds  of  the  convicted  criminals  were  aliens.  Since  iSjt^ 
some  5,396,416  immigrants  have  landed  upon  our  shores;  and 
only  619,152  of  these  have  professed  to  have  any  trade. 

These  figures,  eloquent  though  they  be,  tell  but  a  small  part  of 
the  sad  story  of  injury  that  is  being  done  in  America  to  labor,  to 
public  morality,  and  to  the  public  treasury  by  reasoii  of  unre- 
stricted immigration.  A  remedy  for  the  evil  might  be  found  in 
the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would  empower  our  consuls  abroad 
to  prevent  the  departure  to  the  New  World  of  Bohemians,  Po- 
landers,  Russian  Jews,  and  such  other  races  of  Central  and  South- 
ern Europe  as  are  particularly  objectionable* 

"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavj^'-laden,  aod 
I  will  give  you  rest." 

America  is  willing  ever  to  remain  tlie  home  of  the  free  and  the 
oppressed,  and  to  open  an  asylum  to  all  unfortunate  and  perse- 
cuted people ;  but  it  must  not  continue  to  be  a  receptacle  for  the 
social  scum  of  other  countries,  and  be  called  upon  to  disburse 
largely  of  its  revenues  for  the  support  of  houses  of  chant)'  and 
correction  for  their  accommodation. 


CONCLUSION. 


It  should  be  our  endeavor  to  reach  the  end  pointed  out  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  Of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  making  an  im^ 
mediate  start  in  many  more  schools,  I  entertain  no  doubt.     The 
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idea  is  of  as  much  importance  to  humanity  as  is  steam  as  a  means 
of  traction,  and  as  simple  of  demonstration  as  the  egg  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

The  School  Savings  Bank  is  the  beacon  light  which  passed  from 
one  school  in  1885  to  thirty-four  more  in  1888,  and  the  place 
above  all  others  where  its  light  should  be  kindled  is  where  the 
young  are  met  together  in  those  great  American  temples  of  educa- 
tion which  the  people  have  built  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
country.  The  introduction  of  the  system  has  been  made  without 
friction  or  embarrassment  of  any  sort,  but  rather  has  met  with  sub- 
stantial and  universal  commendation.  What  is  needed  at  present 
for  its  general  introduction  is  the  co-operation  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  children,  and  particularly  of  all  the 
members  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association. 
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RESOLUTION  1 77 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed,  after  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Thiry's  paper  on  School  Savings  Banks,  and  referred  to  the 
Council  of  the  Association  for  further  consideration:  — 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Social  Science  Association  heartily  commends 
the  system  of  school  savings  banks  so  successful ly  introduced  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thiry  and  others,  as  shown  in  his  report  concerning  thirty-five  of 
those  schooU  in  which  the  system  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  as  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  contending  against  intemperance,  vice,  and  crime;  and  that  we 
favor  all  proper  means  for  the  introduction  of  savings  banks  by  the  authorities 
into  the  public  schools  throughout  the  country. 

This  resolution  will  be  considered  at  the  December  meeting  of 
the  Council  in  New  York  City,  which  will  take  place  at  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer,  54  Wall  Street,  at  i  p.m.,  Dec.  18,  1888. 
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